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OIUITKK IX. 

TUB <>M> OHDKIt f.'IIAN'nKI*. l.lir, 

“ Ik a Hon know bin own .strength, hard went it, tor any 
man to ruhs him.” 

In those (piaint and characteristic words Mon* summed 
up his owti <!X[H‘riontjo of Henry VIII. as a 
master, and his advice to Thomas < 'rmmvoll. *. l. skits. 
Tho words are a summary of tho whole reign. ^nryvmf 
Yoar by year tho royal j«>wor grow stronger, 
ami roveahtd itsolf in mom startling forms, lleforc his death, 
this king without an army, without an independent rovomto, 
with no opott broach in constitutional forms, was exercising 
over a nation, still proud of its instincts of freedom and 
jealous of jK)Iitioal innovation, a solf-willed authority that 
amounted to a real despotism. Every fresh publication of 
tho Htato-pajmrs dealing with tho time brings out. in a clearer 
light tho great abilities and the deeply-marked jstrsonnl 
character of tho king, tho importance of his initiative, his 
extraordinary {tower of (tarrying the nation with him, and tho 
magnitude of tho results which he achieve!. At his accession 
thoro was more than conventional rejoicing. Foreigners saw 
in it tho promise of a golden age for his dominions. England 
turned gladly from the dynastic troubles and the repressive 
administfation of Henry VIL, from a reign of suspicion, 
oxtortion, and ignominious inaction, to the yotmg prince, who 
embodied so brilliantly tho learning and culture of his time, 
its tastes and ambitions, even its ideal of manly vigour and 
beauty. He was tho first king for lit) years who had a title 
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beyond, cavil; ho had inherited a treasure which the Venetian 
Giustiniani puts at 10,000,000 ducats; by marrying his 
brother’s widow, Katharine of Aragon, ho had secured the 
alliance with Spain; and the arrest and execution of his 
father’s hated ministers, Empson and Dudley, raised the new 
ruler’s popularity to its climax. 

It was an age of great European wars. In these wars 
France, full of a restless military class, con- 
^ConmSnt* 11 * wdous her now centralisation and unity, 
was the moving spirit. There was much talk 
of Charlemagne and the Holy Sepulchre; and more business¬ 
like schemes to rocovor Naples or to rob Venice. Hut in 
England the sullen traditions of Ore(;y and Agineourt, the 
ancostral and invotorate hostility to “ our adversary of Franco,” 
had been quickened to fresh lifo by French ambition, and 
were ready at a moment to leap into flame. Henry seized 
the opportunity in 1511 to join the “Holy Dengue” to pro¬ 
tect the Papal territories from French aggressions in Italy. 
The expedition concerted with Ferdinand to attack the 
French from the Spanish sido was a disastrous failure. Fer¬ 
dinand, overreaching himself as ever in his own cunning, 
infuriated his son-in-law by treating him as a catspaw; the 
troops, drinking Spanish wine os if it were beer, fell ill, 
mutiniod, and insisted on a return homo. The failure made 


Henry determine that the campaign of 1518 should bo on the 
Flemish sido of Franco, to get Maximilian’s co-operation. It 
also brought Wolsoy to the front, the one man whoso organis¬ 
ing capacity and omnipresent energy wore to give a distinctive 
impress to the first twenty years of the reign. The autumn 
of 1513 wittiousod the French panic and defeat at tho fl Battle 
of the Spurs, the capture by Henry in person of Toumay and 
Terouonno, and the overwhelming ruin of the invading Scotch 
host at Floddon Field. .Tamos IV. had fallen on the field; 


his successor was an infant, his widow was Margaret Tudor. 
Scotland was forced to submit to a peace, and for many years 
to come Wolaey’s skilful management of the Boots’ intestine 
feuds—his “ fiddling,” as Dacre called it—availed to put an end 
to all danger in that quarter. It was considered also a master¬ 
stroke of policy when, after the most secret negotiations, peace 
was made with France in 1814, and not only poaco but an 
honourable alliance by the marriage between Jjouia XII. and 
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Henry's sister Mary. It is true she was seventeen and lie 
about sixty; but in three months his death set her free again. 
With Francis 1. on the French throne, ami Charles now ruling 
Spain as well as the Netherlands, the drama somewhat shifts 
its actors; and these three remarkable contemporaries enter 
upon their historic rivalry. J let ween Francis and Charles t he 
duel was inevitable and. so to speak, justifiable. Hut Henry's 
intervention is less easy to understand. The leading motive 
of it has sometimes been sought in a desire to appear as the 
champion of the l’npuey, sometimes inn vigilant calculation 
of tho balance of power. ISut no one motive suffices to 
explain it. His normal relation to Franco varied from 
jealousy and intrigue to open warfare, while the interests of 
trado and (till I at, least! tin* sense of relationship kept 
him normally in alliance with Charles. The famous meeting 
of tho French and Knglish kings at the Field 
of tho (loth of Cold in 1520 is thoroughly T oJ ) u} B ofoout* 
typical of the time, in its almost brutal mag¬ 
nificence, in its affectation of an effete chivalry, a love all in 
ifctf barefaced diplomatic, futility. Immediately 1adore hornet 
his “dear brother of Francej’ Henry had pledged himself in 
a personal interview to tho emperor; and immediately after 
the mooting ho hurried back to another such interview at 
(Iravolinos. Francis know well that ho was being shamelessly 
tricked; and Henry knew that ho knew it. Vet the |«ir- 
tontous farce which ruined many nobles of both countries 
was played out; with decorous hypocrisy to the end. In 1522 
Franco, weakened in Italy and threatened by tho emperor and 
tho Bwiss on throe sides, seemed to offer a favourable moment 
for attack. Tho chief French noble, tho ('onstablo Bourbon, 
had jfljtfc his sword at the service of tho invaders. But, as tho 
l>onotrating genius of Maehiavelli had pointed out, Franco is 
a country as hard to hold as it. is easy to invade. With one 
burst of her ancient spirit sho shook off' all hor foes; and 
whon the rout of her great army and tho capture of her king 
at Pavia in 1625 seemed to lay her again at the mercy of her 
old foqp, Hoary thought hotter of his tot vengeful impulse 
and made a treaty with TjOumo of Bavoy, thu Bogent. The 
treaty was renewed in 1627, and was to he cemented by a 
French marriage for tho Princess Mary. No doubt Henry 
was reluctant to push Charles' nfgpwwlisement any further. 

» 2 
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But ho was also beginning to fool his way to that, rearrange¬ 
ment of his foreign position which the divorce 
from Katharine seemed likely to entail. This 
divorce question and the consequent, estrange¬ 
ment from Charles explain the fact that there was from this 
time no war with Franco till near the dose of the reign. In 
1538 James V. of Scotland, by his marriage, introduced the 
(luiso influence into his country: and in 1542, by this influence 
and the encouragement of the 1’ope, .James was led to a rash 
invasion of England. It, resulted in the English victory of 
Solway Moss and the death of the Scots king. A Scotch 
invasion was always the accompaniment of si rapture with 
Franco, and in 1544 Henry invaded Franc and captured 
Boulogne, which was held till 1550. 

Dr. Brower has maintained that all this aggressive foreign 
policy was needed to rouse England from its 
WoiBey’B^Forelgn ; nsu ] lir isolation, and that, its effect was to 
raise the country from the posit ion of a third- 
rate Powor to that of one of the first rank, making it, the 
arbitor of Christendom. In a witty French masque, jwr- 
formed in Wolsoy’s presence, the truth was itetter expressed 
by representing the function of England as that of" pitying the 
piper." It would be more just to call England the makeweight 
than the arbiter. Neither its interests nor its resources en¬ 
titled it to such an offensive interposition in the strife of two 
Powers, each vastly its superior in population and revenue, 
and still more in organisation and military efficiency. Such a 
policy diverted it from its real work, which was to remain, for 
fifty years to come, the neutralisation of Scotland, the pacifi¬ 
cation of Ireland, the assimilation of Wales. At I wist, the 
more urgont need for the England of the Tudors w3h the 
creation of an efficient fleet, towards which not much was done 
bytho king’s occasional interest in his dockyards, or the build¬ 
ing of a Great Hurry (p, 7if). The net result of such a jioliey 
was the addition of a lingo item in the financial wastefulness 
of the most wasteful reign in English history. It can hardly 
be denied that Wolsey'g administration was, in regard to 
his foreign schemes, costly, dangerous, and futile, however 
stimulating it may have been indirectly. 

Yet Wolsey was beyond all doubt a great man, Hit* com¬ 
manding abilities deserved the aacendaney which they wow 
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him, not only in the* imugination, hut. also in the 

councils of Mum]io. lint,, great us ho was 
even then recognised to be, full justice was Vo1 * ^ °^ a cter 
not done to him, nor could he done, till 
modem times. Only with the recent. o]K'ning of our own and 
foreign archives has there been disclosed to us the boldness 
and magnitude of his aims, the comprehensiveness and 
practical sagacity of his highest conceptions, his almost in¬ 
credible industry, and his thorough grasp of details. “ Feared 
by all, loved by few or by none at all.” This is the descrip¬ 
tion by a famous contemporary. Hut a scholar, and a needy 
ono, had a twofold grudge against this cardinal whose interests 
woro practical and whoso wealth was already pledged to a 
groat practical scheme. Wolsey was indeed “ lofty and sour to 
them that loved him not.” Hut, through all the invectives of 
his enemies, even through the hi ting doggerel verso of Skelton, 
there pierces a reluctant note of admiration. Wolsey was not. 
froo from some of the faults of his age—its rather vulgar 
ostentation, its arrogance and impatience, its unscrupulous- 
noss os to means, its low standard of private morals. That, 
ho had a household of eight hundred and a retinue bearing 
silver pillars and poleaxes, that, ho held at. oneo three bishop¬ 
rics and ono of the richest, abbeys, that, ho humblod the 
groat nobles and bullied ambassadors, that he had, and openly 
promoted, at least one illegitimate child—those woro not traits 
without precedent in the lives of churchmen, however highly 
placed. The defects which in a fair historical judgment, must 
weigh more heavily against him are his misapprehension of 
tho conditions before him and of his royal master, tie was 
dear-sight,od rather than far-sighted. Ho saw the ticed of 
(ihurch roform; he did not see the spmdy and inevitable 
advent of the Reformation. He saw that tho land required a 
storn enforcement of order, that, the lingering feudal spirit 
must he cowed, that the equity jurisdiction in Chancery 
needed acceleration and extension, that. Parliament was not 
yet tit to l»e tho direct instrument of government; hut whafc 
he failed to see was that, there was a spirit in tho {icoplo 
which would resent oven benefit* if conferred without their 
co-operation, and which would endure a despotic sovereign, 
but not a despotic minister. In the same way ho saw that 
tho royal power expressed and embodied tho whole nation, 
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that tho king’s glory and tho king’s will meant at bottom the 
national glory and the national will; but he failed to foresee 
how easily and with what callous remorselessness tho king 
could strike down in a moment the servant who had so much 
as crossed him or had merely ceased to bo useful. He was 
the last medieval minister—the last of a lino which goes back 
to Dunstan, and includes Lanfranc and Roger of Salisbury, 
Beeket and Langton, Arundel and Beaufort, as well as Fox 
and Warham; men who typified tho mcdiajval idea of the 
Church-State. With him fell the English Church of the 
Middle Ages, which had for two and a half 
^maaieAseiL 6 con f ur,0H p&st been too wealthy and privi¬ 
leged not to challenge constant attacks, but. 
too strong to yield to them, and perhaps too corrupt and too 
ultramontano to bo reformed by any but tho most drastic 
measures. 


From 1485 to 1529, tho date of tho Reformation Parliament, 
a. HAssAix. kho country was govemod to a groat extent. 

The constitution without Parliaments. It is true that as long 
under Henry via ^ A re hbishop Morton w;is Henry VII.’s chief 
ministor tho Lancastrian tradition was carried on, and six 
Parliaments met in the first twelve years of the reign. But 
by Morton's successors a thoroughly Yorkist policy was 
adopted which continued till 1529, and of this policy Wolsey 
is the chief exponont. Ho cannot bo called a constitutional 
minister. Both Henry VII. and Henry VIII, while observing 
the forms of the constitution, managed to manipulate them 
to their own ends. Wolsey, on the other hand, pjurJ, little 
attention to constitutional forms. As long as he was in office 
only one Parliament was summoned, and with that he 
quarrelled 

It was not till 1523, after an interval of eight years, that 
the necessities of the war with France form! 
Henry to summon a Parliament, Various 
circumstances had enabled Wolsey t* carry 
on tho government without having recourse to a parliamentary 
assembly. Henry VII.’s peaceful foreign policy, combined 
with his habitual parsimony, had smoothed the way for his 
son. Then tho enormous increase of tho king's estates, 
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patronage, anil ordinary revenues, rendered ileury VIII. for 
many years absolutely independent of Parliament. There is 
little doubt that had Henry been satisfied with his life 
revenue and his unchecked power of exacting money from 
the rich, he might have continued to rule for most, of his 
reign without having recourse to Parliament, urn! would have 
become substantially tin absolute sovereign. To appreciate 
the real meaning of Wolsoy's attitude to Parliaments and the 
danger arising from his unconstitutional views, the distinction 
between the regular and constitutional sources of income and 
those royal resources wliieh were unconstitutional must bo 
clearly realised. Henry’s regular and constitutional sources 
of incomo were indeed considerable. Of the Parliamentary 
grants, tonnage and poundage, and the subsidy on wool, wool- 
felts and leather, wore granted to him for life 
in the first Parliament of the reign. Then ^hiorowl 01 
ho could obtain from Parliament- n vole of 
tenths and fifteenths, and sttlisidies which resembled a gradu¬ 
ated incomo anti property-tax, anti which were levied for tho 
expedition for 1512 and 151!i, and for the warlike prepara¬ 
tions in 15251, 15510, and 15451, In addition, Convoeation voted 
taxes in duo proportion to those granted by Parliaments, 
Besides these constitutional taxes, the king could at times fall 
back on a bonevolenco, or amicable contribution, such as ho 
attempted to levy tn 1525, on heavy loans which were exacted 
in tho years 1522-28, on exactions from the clergy, on sums 
raised under occasional forfeitures, arid, Inter in his reign, on 
tho plunder of tho monasteries. Of these unconstitutional 
methods of raising money tho most important were tho loans 
that wore never repaid, and lionovolenecs exacted under the 
title Si free gifts. 

It was by forced loans and benevolences that the money 
which was constantly required for tho wars _ 
was collected. In employing these methods 
for raising money, Henry and Wolwey were but following the 
example of earlier sovereigns. Richard II. had used forced 
loans and blank charters; and these measures—some of the 
worst m his reign, resembling, os they did, similar acts on tho 
part of Kdward It—were extremely unpopular, 'rimy were 
net repeated by Richard’s immediate successors; and it, was 
not till 1473 that Edward IV. began to collect contributions 
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under the inappropriate name of benevolences; and this 
'course was repeated in 1482 in order to raise money for 
the Scottish war. This collection of a benevolence was 
regarded as an innovation, and as a new method of un¬ 
lawful taxation. But Edward IV. was popular, and showed 
considerable financial ability in tho way he requested and 
extorted “free-will offerings” from his subjects. Still ho 
was rich both in respect to Parliamentary grants and also 
by private enterprise, and had no excuse for tho collection 
of benevolences. 

Though Parliament in 1484 declared benovolcncos illegal, 
Richard III, would not forego this easy method of getting 
money. In spite of the fact that benevolences wore un¬ 
constitutional, Henry VII. continued to collect them, and lus 
son, as has been observed, followed in his father’s stops. Tho 
importance of benevolences is at once realised when it is 
remembered that they “were adopted with the viowof enabling 
tho sovereign to rule without that reference to Parliamentary 
supply and audit which had become the safeguard of national 
liberty.” It seemed quito possible that Honry VIII., with an 
unchecked power of exacting money from the rich, might 
have become an absoluto sovereign of a Continental typo. 
But benovoloncos were always unpopular, and their collection 
required considerable tact. Tho struggle at Ac worth in !4!)2 
was probably caused by tbo exaction of a benevolence in the 
previous year. 

At the same time they wore of groat value, and the king 
was not willing to forego them. The Parliament of 1495 
passed an Act empowering tho Crown to enforce, if necessary 
by imprisonment, payment by those persons who had promised 
money in 1491 and had not fulfilled their engagements. 
Hence is was natural, Henry VIII. being in a stronger position 
than Henry VII and far more popular, that Wolsey should 
havo recourse to the system of benevolences; and wo do 
not find that he mot with any marked resistance at first. 
Under tho Tudors, benevolences, as long as they fell on tho 
wealthy classes, wero, for very obvious reasons, by no means 
unpopular with the lower orders. If Henry Vltl and 
.Wolsey had abstained from wars and foreign expeditions, it is 
quite possible that tho king’s unchecked power of exacting 
money, together with his life revenue, would have rendered 
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him entirely indcjHmdcnt of further Parliamentary grants. 
Forced loans were very similar, lmt they were loans without 
interest.. Though usury was legalised under Henry VIII., 
these forced loans were, later in t he reign, regarded as a real 
hardship, lx-eaiise the king was on several occasions released 
from repayment. < t >ueen Klizalaith was far more honest, and 
consequently her loans were cheerfully provided. As time 
went on Wolsey’s difficulties began: the weight of taxation 
Iwoumo oppressive, the royal exjomdituro increased, and the 
king's ordinary revenue proved quite unequal to the task of 
giving England a prominent place in European jxditics. The 
expenses of the campaign of 1522 against, the French wore 
difficult to meet, and it became necessary to summon Parlia¬ 
ment. Thus the extravagance of the king, and an ambitious 
foreign policy, combined with tlm decline in the value of 
money, owing to tlm influx of the precious metals from the 
American colonies of Spain into Eurojie tp. 125), compelled 
VVolscy to deviate from the lines of his domestic policy, 
und to acquiesce in the summoning of Parliament, 

He had, on becoming Chancellor in 1515, assumed the 


entire responsibility tor all affairs of state, nud 
had introduced some order into the finances. ^ 

He had IiojmmI to dispense with Parliament, 
but the costliness of the French expeditions and the king’s 
debts were matters with which even Wolsey, single-handed, 
could not, co|h.'. In April, 15211, Parliament was opened. 
Wolsoy's whole attitude to this memorable Parliament proves 
conclusively that he had no regard for constitutional forms, 
and little appreciation of the influence of precedent. He 
thought that the sole function of Parliament, if it was 
summflnod, was to grant money for the king's needs. This 
was not the view held by the mom lairs of the Commons, 
and the whole proceedings of this Parliament, together 
with tho words used by Wolsey in his speech proroguing 
the Assembly, testify to the existence of a new spirit 
which was unknown in tho previous reign, Tho famous 
anoedotjj of More’s conduct, as Speaker may or may not. lx> 
authentic, but at any rate it is valuable as illustrating the 
temper of tho Mouse of Commons. Tho cardinal, so it is 
related, made his npjstarimeo in tho House, and, after a 
long oration advocating the necessity of a subsidy, askcxl the 
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opinions of various members. His questions being received 
with. “ a marvellous obstinate silence, he required answer of 
Master Speaker.” Then More, on his knees, ‘’excused the 
silence of the Houso as abashed by the sublimity of the 
cardinal’s presence among them, and showed him that it was 
neither expedient nor agreeable with their ancient privileges 
to comply with the cardinal’s demands.” This defence of tlio 
privileges of the Houso was unexpected, and “ the cardinal, 
displeased with Sir Thomas More, that had not in this Parlia¬ 
ment in all things satisfied his desire, suddenly arose and 
departed.” The story is very characteristic of YVolsoy’s con¬ 
ception of the position of Parliament in the Constitution, and 
of the duty of its members. 

The object of the summoning of Parliament being to 
obtain supplies, "VVolsey had proposed that Parliament should 
vote a subsidy of £800,000; and when the Commons de¬ 
murred to this proposal, Wolsoy had attempted to browbeat 
thorn and to sot aside their privileges. He did not under¬ 
stand the temper of the English people: ho failed to manage 
the Parliament and to convert it into a “submissive instru¬ 
ment" of royal despotism. Parliament, indeed, agreed to 
give the subsidy, but the payments wore to bo spread over a 
period of four years. But what was more important, the 
members showed, by refusing to debate in his presence, that 
they would not submit to Wolsey’s high-handed dictation, 
and that if they wore to bo managed, skill—not force—must 
be employed. Wolsoy had, however, been successful in his 
immediate object. Parliament hod granted the subsidy, 
which, with a loan which had already been arranged Ihj- 
foro Parliament met, would, it was hoped, prove sufficient, 
for the king’s needs. When Parliament was pi&rogued 
Wolsey, as Chancellor, thanked the two Houses in the 
king’s name for thoir grant: “Whereas for the furniture 
of tho said war, both defensive and offensive, ye have after 
long pain, study, travel, great charges, and costs, devised, 
made, and oifored an honourable and right largo subsidy 
which ye have now presented in the name and in behalf of 
all the subjects of this, his realm, unto his majesty, his draco 
doth net only right acceptably and thankfully receive, admit, 
and take tho same, but also therefore giving unto yon his 
most hearty thanks; assuring the same that his Grace shah 
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in such wise employ the said subsidy and loving contribution 
as shall lie to the defence of his realm and of yon his sub¬ 
jects, and the persecution and pressing of his enemy: for the 
attaining of good peace, recovering of his rights, and redress 
of such injuries as hath been done to you his loving subjects 
in time past..” In these words the < Yown assured Parliament 
that tho money should only he used for constitutional pur¬ 
poses, and recognised the principle that the kin# was as much 
a part of the nation as the fjords ami Commons, and that the 
king’s cause was t he cause of tho nation. 

Tho whole affair a striking example of Wolsey’s genius 
and boldness. A great financial scheme was carried out in 
tho face of strenuous opposition from both clergy and laity 
alike. Tho taxation was oppressive and general, lmt. tho 
fact that tho national prosperity was in mi way impaired by it 
justifies tho confidence of the minister, ami is a conclusive 
proof of the wealth and elasticity of the tuition. The entire 
responsibility of those measures was I tome by Wolsey; 
Henry VIII. remained in tho background, and while Wolsey 
was wringing siipplim from a reluctant Parliament, tins king 
was spending whole days in tho chase. Henry VIII. was, 
undoubtedly, personally popular. Wolsey stood between the 
king and his subjects; lie did all the unpleasant work, and 
willingly hero tho odium incurred by tho imposition of 
taxation, while Henry sjient tho nation’s money at his own 
pleasure. While Wolsey laboured in all things to exalt 
tho royal power, he incurred on all sides great personal 
unpopularity. Every harsh measure was attributed to hiui; 
every unsuccessful act was visited on his head. He was 
regarded as tho king’s chief adviser, and responsible for all 
tho policy of tho government* And this, the popular view 
of Wolsey’s position, was undeniably correct. (Hiring the 
cardinal's tenure of office, Henry, though ho always matte 
his will felt on critical occasions, was only feeling his way 
and finding out what he could do. Tho civil and religious 
administration was, in reality, concentrated in Wolsey's 
hands. *But though the nation wan right ia its estimate of 
tho position held by the great minister in the councils of the 
country, men were unaware that Wolsey was at one with 
them in desiring peace. It was obvious to him, as it was to 
them, that a Continental war at that juncture was a mistake-’-' 
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that by it agriculture would be interfered with, trade and 
industry deranged, commerce disturbed. 

As there was no chance of obtaining in future large 
supplies from Parliament, a lucrative peace was clearly the 
best policy. Contributions, though roadily granted, were 
not always easily levied. Discontent was rife, a new Par¬ 
liament was out of the question; an arbitrary loan in the 
present crisis would have caused a violent outcry. Till peace 
was actually made "NVolsoy was bound to raise supplies, for 
the captivity of Francis in Madrid had raised Henry’s hopes 
of conquests in France. For war or for diplomacy a loan 
was required, and it seemed very improbable that a loan 
would be successful. In his oxtromity Wolsoy hit upon an 
expedient which had long boon forgotten. He announced 
that the king proposed to cross the sea and lead an invasion 
of Franco in person. For the king’s proper 
... , T ?? . equipment ho domandod an amicable loan, 
ana Benevolence.” and in 1525 commissioners wero appointed 
in every shire to assess property, and to 
roquire that “ the sixth part of every man’s substance should 
without delay ho paid, in money or plate, to the king for the 
furniture of his war.” This amicable loan raised a storm of 
opposition; tho people cursod the cardinal, and complained 
that before they had paid tho subsidy voted by tho Parliament 
of 1523 they wore oxposod to a new exaction. Tho clergy also 
distinguished themselves by thoir hostility to tho loan. It was 
argued that coin was scarce in England, that France would 
be enriched by tho money spent there, and that if tho king 
conquered Franco ho would wasto his time and his revenues 
in a foreign kingdom. 

Most of the counties ovincod groat unwillingness "to con¬ 
tribute, and they wore encouraged in thoir attitude by the 
dogged opposition of the clergy and religious orders. Many 
hoped that through tho resistance of London and other places 
they would escape from the necessity of paying; in no case 
watt anything but reluctance shown in considering tho king’s 
demand. It became evident that tho opposition # all over 
England would become still more fierce if tho cardinal’s 
determination to collect the amicablo grant was persisted in. 
The Commission was accordingly withdrawn, and this attempt 
to raise money on the basis of each man's ratable value was 
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abandoned. When the (Minimal announced to tlit: mayor and 
corporation the abrogation of the Commission, lie assured 
them that the king would take nothing from them except 
a benevolence or free grant. But this new attempt to obtain 
money by means of a benevolence met. with an equal amount 
of opposition. The mayor and corporation being assembled 
a second time showed increased lsildness, and one of the 
citizens declared that by the statute of Hiehurd III. no such 
benevolence could lie logally demanded. Wolsey retorted 
that. Richard was a usurper and murderer: of so evil a man 
how could his acts bo good ? " An’t please your draco,” was 
tho reply, “ although he did evil, yet in his time were many 
good acts, made not by him only, hut by the consent of the 
body of the wholo realm, which is the Parliament.” Wolsey 
was forced to withdraw from his position, leaving each man 
to "grunt privily what he would.” 

Hut tho feeling in the country was as strong as that 
shown in London. There the jwipulur discontent, fired by 
the example of the clergy and also of London, and intensified 
by the laid management of the commissioners themselves, 
became so threatening that if. was evident, that the money 
could not, be collected without risk of a rebellion of a very 
serious character. At one time it seemed as if the main 
features of the peasant insurrection then raging in Germany 
might he reproduced in tho eastern counties of England. 
Essex sit owed littlo disposition to comply with the demands 
made by the royal agents, and with Lincolnshire was ready to 
follow the example of Cambridge, where tho town and univer¬ 
sity had combined to otter resistance to an unjust exaction. 
In Kuflblk the commissioners wore threatened with death; 
in Norfotk the attitude of tho people wus still more menacing, 
When the duke apjxmrod to appease a tumult in Norwich, 
the loader of the Commons, one John Greene, thus addressed 
him 

"My lord,” ha said, “slth you ask who In our captain, forsooth his name 
Poverty} for lie and bis cousin Necessity hath brought us to thisdoiug. 
For nil these persons, awl many morn which I would wore not here, live 
not of ounftlm, hat ail we live by the suiwtatitiai occupiers of this eounty, 
and yet they give ns so Bttic wages for our workmanship that scarcely we 
be able to live; and this is penury—w« give the time, we, onr wives and 
children. And if they by whom we live ho brought in that ease that they 
of their littlo cannot help tie to earn our living, then must wo perish and 
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die miserably. I speak this, my lord: tlio cloth-makers liavo put all these 
people, and a far greater number, from work. Tito husbandmen have put 
away their servants and given up household; they say tho king asketh s > 
much that they be not able to do as they have done before this time, and 
then of necessity must wo die wretchedly.” 

The period of social change through which England was thou 
passing finds forcible expression in John Greene’s words. The 
growth of corn was less profitable than tho growth of wool, tho 
towns wore thriving at the expense of the country (pp. 115,121). 
Tho great displacement of labour and the existence of grave dis¬ 
content wore not incompatible) with tho increase of England’s 
wealth as a nation. Tho benevolence was distinctly unconsti¬ 
tutional, but the refusal of somo and tho reluctance of others 
to advance money towards tho king’s necessities wore duo to 
tho temporary exhaustion owing to wars and bad seasons 
rather than to any desire to oppose a demand because it was 
unconstitutional. 

The policy which had resultod in tho proposal for an 
amicable loan cortainly did not originate with Wolsoy. The 
king and his companions advocated war, and encouraged the 
royal extravagance; Wolsoy dosirod peace and economy. 
Honry dreamt of tho conquest of France; Wolsoy saw clearly 
that war with Franco was a mistake, that England’s true 
policy was to counteract the emperor’s designs, and that 
her real strength lay in neutrality and alliance with 
France. But in carrying out this statesmanlike policy Wolsoy 
ran counter to the wishes of tho mass of the nation. The 
preference he showed for a French instead of an Imperial 
alliance tended to make him more unpopular. Bad harvests 
aggravated tho discontent caused by war with the emperor, 
which stopped trade and inconvenienced tho mcrch&ita It 
was true that Henry's anxiety for a divorce led him to desire 
a French alliance, but on Wolsoy, always regarded as tho 
author of all tho royal acts, fell, as usual, tho brunt of hostile 
criticism. 

The whole history of the amicable loan is important for 
several reasona On that, as on previous occa- 
sions, Wolsey assumed the responsibility for a 
policy to which he was in reality opposed, and 
screened the king from the popular odium which ho himself 
incurred. His sense of ministerial obligation belonged rather to 
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f.lie nmctwntl; than to flit.* sixteenth century. Then, again, 
the occasion was important in that the rebuff administered 
to tho king was the first lie had experienced. Henceforward 
Henry bore a special grudge to tho clergy, whose example of 
independence was as unexpected as it was effective. Hence¬ 
forward, too, the popular hatred of Wolscy, wrongfully 
regarded as the real author of the ('ommission, increases in 
vohomonce and in intensity. It is also interesting to notice 
that the amicable loan had to ho withdrawn mainly on 
account, of the opposition which it met, with in Kent. That, 
county had ever taken an independent line. Tint memory 
of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade still lingered there, and as soon 
as tho loan was resolved upon, Kent, at oneo menaced the 
(lovomment. 

This failure to raise money, however, rendered war im¬ 
possible and aided Wolscy in currying out his peaoe policy. 
Henry VIII. had just, convinced himself that nothing was to 
la) gained from his alliance with (diaries V., and henceforth 
ho accepted Woisey's views of peace with Francis. In 1/527 
the Treaty of Amiens was signed, and England and France 
wore again allies. 

Wolscy could now turn to the many domestic questions 
which required careful attention. The labour¬ 
ing population was discontented, the merchants rxmtnioPolloy. 
were irritated. The sweating sickness had 
reappeared (p. 257). Tho popular dislike of the cardinal was 
doopor than ever. But, undotorml, Wolscy set to work 
to cany out necessary internal reforms. Since 1515 these 
reforms had U>cu thrust into the background, and an ad¬ 
venturous foreign policy had lascn embarked on. For a 
successful foreign policy a strong government at home was 
necessary, and Wolscy had succeeded in making the mon¬ 
archy exceedingly powerful. Ho had. indeed, no conception ot 
a strong government of a constitutional type. Ho found 
England in the midst of a political, social, and intellectual 
crisis. Tho nation wished for a vigorous government capable 
of putting down anarchy. Homy VII. had made the monarchy 
strong, Wolscy made tho basts of monarchical power still 
stronger. All classes looked to tho king, and Wolscy, con¬ 
scious of the necessity of a constructive policy in domestic 
af&irs, was convinced that tho royal power was the only 
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possible instrument capable and vigorous enough to carry 
out reforms. 

To make that instrument as strong and as efficacious as 
possible was therefore Wolsoy’s aim from the first And, in 
exalting the king’s power, Wolsey was acting in agreement 
with the general feeling of Englishmen. “ For good or evil, 
England was identified with her king, and it was long before 
it could bo otherwise.” Though Wolsey was a far greater 
man than his successors, he was inferior to both Henry and 
Cromwell in his grasp of the true position of the English 
monarchy. But his mistakes or shortcomings only bring out. 
the more clearly tho real tomperof the English people and the 
problems of the time. In 3528 Wolsey bogan what might 
have proved the inauguration of a successful internal policy 
by suppressing a certain number of tho smaller religious 
foundations; but in 1529 he fell, before he had had timo to 
carry through any great religious revolution. The history of 
his ministerial career is most instructive, and constitution¬ 
ally of distinct importance. Wo can, as we study it, grasp 
the salient characteristics of tho Tudor monarchy, and discover 
numorous illustrations which prove conclusively that tho 
Tudor despotism existed because it was popular, and that, 
Parliamentary rights, (hiring the most despotic period of 
Henry’s rulo, were not abrogated, but evaded. 

Wolsey undoubtedly wished to convert Parliament into a 
submissive instrument of royal despotism. His conspicuous 
failure with the .Parliament of 1523, and tho further failure 
of the amicable loan and benevolence of 1525, must have 
brought homo to him the existence of definite limitations to 
the monarchical power. Ho had underestimated the strength 
of constitutional forms; ho had expected to find tho'Parlia- 
mont servile, and ready to submit to his over!waring treat¬ 
ment. Ho had imagined that the nation would contribute 
willingly to the royal necessities, whereas, though tho king 
might raise money by unconstitutional exactions levied on 
rich individuals, it was only courting failure to embarrass tho 
bulk of the middle classes, busied with trade, by endeavouring 
to fix upon them increased burdens. Wolsey would have not 
only rendered tho Crown independent of Parliament; ho even 
wished to dispense with Parliament itself. His attempt to make 
the royal power supreme over Parliament failed because he 
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did not understand tin* temper of tin* Knglish people. His 
endeavours to raise money in 1525 tailed because he did not 
see that the king emdd only do what he liked provided la? 
did not ask for large sums from the middle* classes. He did 
not appreciate that (condition of national feeling which was 
willing to give tint king a free hand so long as the pockets of 
the (■ommons were spared. 

In spite, then, of his industry and hroad views. Wolsey 
failed in managing the middle classes, and his failure enabled 
Parliament and tin 1 middle classes to show that they were by 
no means in a condition of servility. His ministry lay in an 
exceptional period, when, for the maintenance of order at 
home and for security from foreign aggression, the nation 
was willing to acquiesce in the temporary evasion of its 
constitutional rights and in temporary illegal nets. Hut the 
royal exactions were not taxes, nor uere the royal procla¬ 
mations laws. Wolsey *s failure taught Henry VIIl. a lesson. 
From 1520 begins a period of government. l»v means of 
Parliament. .Henry VIII,, instead of attempting, like Wolsey, 
to make the <<mwn independent of .Parliament, “induced 
Parliament to be a willing instrument of the royal will. 
Wolsoy would have subverted the constitution, or at bust, 
would have reduced it to a lifeless form: Henry VIII. so 
worked the constitutional machinery that, it became an 
additional source of power to the monarchy," 

With Wolsoy’s fall the manipulation of Parliament began, 
This system was introduced under (VomwelPs 
auspices, and by his moans the subservience 
of Parliament was secured. The methods 
employed were: direct interference with elections, bribery, 
the ordftion of boroughs, and t he influence of the Ouiirt over 
members of the Lower House. This mm* policy was attended 
with decisive success, and the result was that the royal power 
was established on a M broader and securer basis than Wolsey 
could have erected.” 

Wolsoy^ ministry, them, covers the period when the power 
of the Ojown was more free from constitutional limitations 
them in any previous reign. His term of office saw the 
attempt made by the royal power under Edward IV. to 
dispense with Parliaments roach its culminating point. The 
meeting of fclio Parliament of 152*1 was a definite blow at this 
o 
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unconstitutional system, and with the fall and death of 
Wolsey that system camo to an end. It was not, however, 
till Elizabeth’s reign that Parliament definitely emerged 
from its position as a tool of tho Crown. The Tudor des¬ 
potism had by that time done its work: it was a means to an 
end, and that end was attained. Wolscy’s great fault was 
that he regarded tho royal absolutism as an end in itself, and 
that lie never appreciated the fact that it was but a means 
towards tho attainment of a definite end As soon as England 
had been safely steered through the political, social, and 
religious revolutions of tho sixteenth century, the necessity for 
the Tudor rulo had passed away. Wolsey was a minister “of 
an ago of grand transitions,” and, though his political measures 
wore ofton shortsighted and his financial policy a hand-to- 
mouth one, ho was too great a man to bo a mere tool of his 
despotic master. 


With Wolsoy’s fall begins a now phase, not only in tho 
a. 1 smith history of the English Church, but in the 
tub New Era in position of Parliament and in tho character 
ohurch and state. () ^ t j l() ] { ; n ^ himself. It, was significant that 

tho issue of writs for a parliament in 1520 was held to boa 
decisive sign of tho coming ruin of tho minister who during 
all his years of power had called a parliament but once- ■in 
1523; and that assembly he had tried to bully into submis¬ 
sion. His method had boon to ignore or override parliament; 
from 1520 tho king rapidly learned that it was nearly as 
easy, and much safer and more sp(!cious, to work with a 
parliament, to flatter and bribo it, to play upon it and make 
it his mouthpiece. Ahovo all, it became clear to hiift that if 
ho was to secure his divorce from Katharine and his marriago 
with Anne Iioloyu, it must ho by a rupturo with tho Papacy 
and by tho nation supporting him in such a course; and tills, 
again, could only be effected by utilising tho national jealousies 
against tho clerical order, and by thus breaking down the 
power of tho Church for resistance. The first sttjp to this 
was to emphasise tho anoiont doctrine of Pratmunim, This 
doctrine, implying tho denial of any foreign authority over 
tho English Church and tho complete subordination of tho 
spiritual courts to tho supremo jurisdiction of tho Crown, had 
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already boon assorted in the remarkable ease of Doctor 
fcJtandish in 1515. Accordingly in the Long Parliament of 
the Reformation ecclesiastical abuses were at once* assailed, 
and by adroit manipulation the king got bills passed against 
them. In 15J51 he forced the clergy to buy oft* the penalties 
by paying a tine, set wit It a show of legal precision, at an 
exact sum (.Cl 18,840 8s. Sd.), and by acknowledging him as 
‘‘Supreme Head of tint Ulmi'ch after (Christ “a futile reser¬ 
vation,” as ( hapuis, the astute imperial envoy, contemptuously 
characterises it. In Henry presenting himself in person 
both in the Lords and the Commons, forced through both 
Houses his bill transferring ‘Hirst fruits” from Rope to king, 
and later got tho< ’ominous to accept as their own the attack on 
clerical jurisdiction drawn up by himself. Hv L">:M Warbam 
and More had been replaced by ('runnier and And ley: < 'rum well 
was now the chief minister; the king had already secretly 
married Anne; the lords had been brought round to the side 
of the iioleyns; and the parliament was 
coerced into finally ratifying the Statute of ^ Rom® 1 Witil 
Appeals. The rupture with Home was thus 
an accomplished fact. Later parliaments show similar sub- 
missivenoss. They allowed the king to repudiate his debts 
and to be reimbursed for such as he hud already paid ; they 
gave his proclamations the force of law, adding t he suicidal 
declaration that if this power were not conferred the king 
would be forced to assume it for himself. They legalised the 
surrender of the monasteries retrospectively. They made it 
treason to reject a form of oath under the Succession Act, and 
left the king to draw up the terms of that oath. They stirred 
not a linger to Have Katharine, or Mows or Fisher, any 
more than to save Anne or Cromwell. They gave Henry the 
unheard-of right to dispose of the crown by his will They 
accepted in 15W} the Statute of Uses (pp. 27Ji20),awi in 1540 
the Statute of Wills, ugainHt Iwth of which they hud at first 
protested in 1&J2. They Itowod to the ground when the royal 
name was mentioned; they wept aloud when the king himself 
addressed them. No wonder that some writers have main¬ 
tained that in all ho did the king was the interpreter of the 
real wishes of the nation, that the preambles of the statutes 
are simple statements of facts, that the people desired a 
dictator. Others represent the nation as submitting, in a 
e 2 
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sort, of droain, to acts which none fully realised, and state¬ 
ments which none could approve, as intimidated, tricked, and 
bribed by the deep-laid plans of a wholly conscienceless 
and masterful ruler. 

The truth lies somewhere between these two extremes. 
But the exact, discrimination in more than one important 
point still awaits determination from a further knowledge of 
foreign and domestic State-papers. Perhaps, in the nature of 
the case, it can never be finally determined, but will continue 
to be somewhat differently judged by each inquirer according 
to his religious and political bias. 

It is as natural to connect the years I a2!! to 1540 with the 
name of Thomas Cromwell, as to connect tho 

oma* r ° mw 'years before 1520 with tho name of Thomas 
Wolsey. But, as a matter of fact, when Shakes} mare so 
dramatically makes the fallen minister’s loyal champion 
succeed him at onco, ho is using some poetic licence. There 
was an interval of some three and a half years between 
Wolsey’s disgrace and Cromwell's rise to the chief position. 
When (Jhapuis says “he rules everything,’’ it is towards the 
close of 15.‘W. This interval, like tho time before Wolsey’s 
rise and tho time after (Iromwell’s fall, was occupied by the 
influence of tho great, nobles, especially tho Howards, the 
lhiko of Norfolk, and tho Earl of Wiltshire, Anne Boloyn’s 
uncle and father. But abler heads and tempers more flexible 
than those*, of proud nobles woro needed to conduct a policy 
in tho critical mouths when Henry was expecting an invasion 
by Charles, and a possible rising at, home. The man who 
now stepped to the front, and for six years at least seemed tho 
virtual ruler of England, was one whoso career had already 
had strange experiences, and whoso inmost character and aims 
still remain to so,mo extent a mystery. Thomas Cromwell 
was at this time about forty-eight years old. He had lived 
in Italy, tho school of courtesy as well as of statecraft; ho 
had served there as a common soldier and then as a clerk; 
ho had lived as a merchant in Flanders, and from 151,*} was 
a law-agent in London. The next year ho entered Wolsoy's 
service, and conducted the dissolution of some small monas¬ 
teries for him. He had become so identified with Wolsoy’s 
schemes that he must needs stand by his mined master; and 
ho did so . with great apparent courage, But it is probable 
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that ho pl;tyo<l a double —winning the kings favour 

while ho facilitated his designs on tho cardinals wealth, 
saving the victim at the cost of his benefices an<l his intended 
colleges. It was liis subtle surest inn-— for <’animal Polos 
account is too emphatic arid circumstantial to ho rejected- - 
whioh encouraged tho king to out tho knot of tho divorce hy 
getting hinisolf declared Hoad of tho < liuroh. It was, again, 
his open boast to Polo, that In,* took his views of government, 
not from tlio dreams of Plato, but, from tlio praotinal wisdom 
of “a deadly hook Much iavelli’s “ Prince,” then just coming 
into notice. If was by his double dealing the < •ominous 
complained in I oil I .that tho laity wore not expressly included 
in the pardon granted to the clergy, lie was not merely un¬ 
rivalled as a bold and original councillor, and as an unerring 
go-between ; he was also a most adept and indefatigable 
contriver in finance. This combination of qualities made him 
indispensable; and in rapid succession lie was made Privy 
Oouncillor, Master of the Jewels, Clerk of the Hauaper, Master 
of tho Wards, (luiueellor of the Kxcheqiier, I loyal Secretary, 
Master of the Rolls, general Visitor of monasteries; and, 
finally, in 15M, tho kind’s vicegerent, in all causes ecclesias¬ 
tical, with precedence over all prelates and jieers. On him 
rests the immediate, as on Henry the ultimate, responsibility 
for tho scandalous manner in which the suppression of tho 
monasteries whs effected and the punishment of the recal¬ 
citrant (’arthusians (j>. Hy his udviee, though with 

Henry’s full complicity, the nobles and gentry were brilwd 
into acquiescence by a wholesale participation in tho spoils. 
It was ho who managed the trial ami execution of Anno 
itoloyn, and tho shameless jwiweution of tho Princess Mary. 
Naturally enough, thoreforo, tho 11 Pilgrimage of Grace,” tho 
armed rising of Lincolnshire and tho North, was directed 
against “the villein blots! in tho king's council,” and tho 
rebels denounced him as a heretic and a traitor. 

That whioh distinguishes tho groat rising of UKjtL 37 from 
all other such movements is its cmnplox 
character It was at once aristocratic and 
popular, clerical and lay. It whs revolutionary 
and yet conservative; reactionary as well m progrewsivo. Its 
watchwords are sometimes political, sometimes religious, 
sometimes merely agrarian* Tim cries of * Down with 
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Cromwell!” or “Down with enclosures!”swell now and again 
almost to a demand for a separate administration of the 
North, or a clamour for the dethronement of Henry by Scotch 
and Papal aid. 

Tho leaders "were remarkable men. Yet they wero only 
tho mouthpieces of a deep and widespread feeling already 
armed and organised. To this feeling all classes contributed, 
for each class had its own grievance. The lords hated the 
recent changes and their low-born authors. The gentry raged 
against the new statutes which forbade a man, they said, 
to leave aught to his daughters or his younger sons. Tho 
“poor commons” saw in “enclosures” tho cause of rent¬ 
raising, decay of husbandry, and depopulation of parishes. 
The whole of the North resented the growing concentration of 
lawsuits at Westminster; and still more the destruction of 
the abbeys which were their pride and veneration; which 
furnished teachers for their sons, and trustees for their estates; 
which wore the centres of culture and traffic, of hospitality 


and industry to the scattered folk. 

Finally, all classes wore united in detestation of the idea of 


The Lincolnshire 
Rising. 


heresy. In tho autumn of 1/536 three com¬ 
missions wero at work, any one of them 
adequate to produce a revolt—one for assess¬ 


ing tho subsidy, one for suppression of monasteries, and one 
for a visitation of parish clergy. At Louth, in Lincolnshire, 
on Sunday, 1st October, 1/536, tho people rose under " Captain 
Cobbler.” By Wednesday, 4th October, tho whole shire was 
in revolt. Their banner boro a plough, a chalico and host, 


tho five wounds of Christ, and a horn. Vicars and priests, 


seven or eight hundred in number, headed them; and they 
sent their demands to tho king at Windsor. Henry acted 


with true Tudor spirit; and his lieutenant, Lord Shrewsbury, 
was undaunted. But he had only 4,000 men. By 6th October 
thoro were 30,000 rebels gathered at Lincoln. But by ilth 
October the king’s muster under the Duke of Suffolk had 
oomo up. Tho rebels wore already dispersing for lack of 
provisions. A split took place among their le^lerei Hie 
gentry wore nearly murdered by tho clergy and the commons. 
On Friday the 13th Suffolk entered Lincoln. Tho revolt was 
over. No wonder the royal letter, pardoning all but a few 
ringleaders, spoke with scorn of the pre*wmp&e» df "the rdde 
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commons of one shiro, and that tin 1 most brute* and beastly of 
the whole realm.” 

Hut already the great. shin* of York had taken up the 
cause, and this time the cause was guided by 
the wise and active bruin of Robert Ask<\ 

His orders run like royal writs from .Humber 
to Tweed. Un Hith October 40,000 men in harness were 
encamped in and around York. The Archbishop of York 
joined them. So did bonl Darcy, the chief noble in the Hast 
Riding and a soldier of sixty years' experience. “The king 
foareth much this mutter/' wrote his secretary. The only 
groat houses of the North who remained wholly loyal were the 
Cliffords and 1 lucres. At Doncaster the royal array under 
Norfolk, some 8,000 in number, saw that only the swollen 
river was between them and 30.000 “us tall men and well 
horsed and appointed us any men could be/' What saved 
England from a civil war was mainly the rebel lenders' 
generous confidence in the righteousness of their own ciutsc 
and in the royal justice. 

Norfolk agreed to their terms. They stmt envoys to the 
king, who gained them over by fair words. 

Ho promised in December a general pardon, 
a northern Parliament, to be held at York, 
and (so Norfolk m well as Darcy thought) some concession to 
their demands. It is noteworthy that the popular grievances 
(enclosures, fines, subsidies) had some remedies applied ; but 
in tho direction of reaction desired by the clergy arid the 
nobles the king would not stir a foot. Garrisons were placed 
in tho North; tho oath of allegiance roimposed. A new 
rebellion biasing up again in January and February, 1537, was 
made Ih excuse to arrest the loaders of the farmer revolt 

The king's councillors knew that the Scot# king was 
planning an invasion; and Itegiimld Polo, from Flanders, was 
corresponding with malcontents in England, Hie vengeance 
taken was exemplary, md wm {retfoapa tmchemiis; hut there 
was no wholesale Wtoedxhed, Pimisbment fell on the chiefs 
alone, pi the Lmooinshiroruen* Lord Hussey, the Ahlxtfc of 
Kirkstead, and seventeen others were executed. Of the 
Northerners, sixteen condemned in due legal form; 
Darcy was beheaded, tho heir of the hangwl with five 
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Bulmor was burned. Asko and Constable were, paraded 
through the Eastern counties and hanged in chains, one at 
York, the other at Hull. Darcy’s tierce outbreak on his trial 
(“ (Ironi well, thou art the cause of this rebellion. . . I trust ere 
thou die there shall one noble head remain to strike off thy 
head ”) showed the bitter wrath of the nobles. Pole’s oager 
hopes and the wild words of the Northern vicars show the 
deep fury of the clergy. 

But neither nobles nor clergy could stay the destruction 
that was laying low the two orders. Only on 
The significance the popular side of this remarkable movement 

Movement. <:*m we discern its importance for the future. 

It is in the resolute, pleadings of Asko, in the 
passionate cries of “ the poor commons," that we catch the 
first inutterings of that mighty voice of the people before 
which,, a century hence, tho fabric of absolutism reared by 
the Tudors was to fall for over to the ground. 

Meantime Cromwell had boon adding office to office: ho 
was made Lord Privy Seal, Baron Cromwell, a Knight of the 
Carter, Dean of Wells and Prebend of Santm, Warden of the 
Forests north of Trent, (Japtain of Carisbrooko, Constable 
of Leeds. The revenues of four great monasteries were 
made over to him. 

But all along there were signs that, oneo the hour 
had struck, his fall would be even more sudden and irre¬ 
trievable than Wolsey’s. Even in the height of his power, 
“the king beknavoth him once or twico a week and 
sometimes. knocks him about the pate.” Ho committed 
the fatal error' of trying to guido tho king where he 
should have boon humbly seconding him. Already, m 1538, 
the passing of tho Six Articles Act indicated a ehSok in 
tho forward policy which ho had pursued. By his zeal in 
pushing negotiations for the king's marriage with Anne of 
Glovos, ho doubtless intended to make it impossible for the 
king to draw back from tho alliance with the Lutheran 
princes which would arrest any further relapse in English 
policy from tho onward progross of the Reformation nw^emonh 
With that inscrutable tigerish humour which is so marked a 
feature in Henry’s character, tho king continued to heap honours 
on the sonant ho must already have determined to destroy, 
and created him Lord Chamberlain in 15311, Karl of Ewe* in 
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1540. The kin”' was disgusted with Anil” of ('loves, the 
“ grout. hi and its mare”: tlu* Lni heron alliance was i ifeded 
no more; Cromwell had accumulated upon himself mid 
diverted from his master as mueh unpopularity as was 


possible: his usefulness was over: he was to be struck down 

as mereilosslv as lie himself had struck „ 

, , Fall of Cromwell, 

down others, indicted tor nets of which it. 


was pretended the kill” was not cognisant, attainted by 
Parliament, without u trial, refused leave even to speak in his 
own defence, his last appeals for life left- unanswered, he was 
beheaded 2<Sth duly, I .WO. Few, if any, of English ministers 
luul higher abilities than Thomas Cromwell: perhaps no 
single one ever wielded wider powers or a more critical in¬ 
fluence ; certainly none present, so strunge a career and so 
enigmatic a elinraeter. This '* hammer of monks," this icono¬ 
clast and destroyer of the Chureh, ••an hardly he credited, 
nevertheless, with any sincere Protestantism. In life ho 
invoigheil against Lutheranism: at. the block lie declared he 
died a true Catholic; in his will he left money for masses. 
There were even wild rumours that he was plotting to marry 
the Princess Mary and to make himself king. Wo are fain 
to confess that over the man himself and his fate there still 


hangs a mystery. 

After Cromwell's death there was, indeed, no further need 


of anyone to stand between the king ami any 

possible op|Misition, for opposition hod ceased, ^^mt*** 

Clergy, lords, commons—all seem to have no 

will of their own left. Kvon the influence of the Howards censed 


when the immorality of Queen Katherine Howard was dis¬ 
covered in 1542, and she was hurried to execution with the 
same ferocious abruptness as the others. 'Hie elastic theory of 
" constructive treason” undid the protecting work of Plnn- 
tagenot parliaments. It was easy thereby to dispose of the 
victims to dynastic or personal jealousy; do la Polo, beheaded 
in 151% Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham in 1521, were 
possible rivals. Henry Onutenay, Marquis of Exeter, was 
descended from Edward IV.; Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
from Edward’s brother Clarence. Such pedigree* suggested 
the scaffold* and the head of the Marquis Ml in 1530, of the 
. aged Countess in 1041. Egon the Howard# eould not escape: 
on trumpery charges, the Duke of Norfolk and his son the 
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Earl of Surrey were imprisoned. Surrey was put to death, 

and Norfolk only owed his life to the fact that the kin" died 

„ that very morning. This might seem enough 

to cow the nobles into submission. But they 

were bribed, too. For example, Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 

received no less than thirty grants of monastic foundations in 

the single county of Lincolnshire. Out of the confiscated 

Church lands new families were built up by the royal favour. 

Russell, Cavendish, Seymour, Orey, Dudley, 
and the New. ,■, , 1,.^ .... ^ J 

Sidney, Cecil, Herbert,, ritxwillmm—these aro 

the names that henceforth replace the Mortimers, Returns, and 
Bigods, the Mowbrays and Nevilles, of the Middle Ages. So 
that in this respect, as in others Henry VUI.’s reign and 
Henry VIII.’s personal will have exercised a permanent 
influence on our national history. But neither intimidation 
nor corruption exhausts the list of means by which the Tudors 
controlled the groat houses. The State-papers show an intri¬ 
cate system of loans, fines, remittances, official appointments, 
by which an irresistible network of financial obligations was 
drawn about, the embarrassed lords and greater gentry. And 
in that ago of costly pageants and reckless personal ‘expense, 
of rapid fluctuations in money-values and of fast-changing 
economic conditions, there were few who were not em¬ 
barrassed 

The similar question—How the Tudors managed to secure 
. such an astonishing acquiescence on the part 
' of the people at large—must bo answered 

somewhat differently. No doubt it was due in a great measure 
to the fact that the people desired, above all things, peaee and 
order. They had not forgotten fcho Wars of the Roses. No 
doubt, too, the parliamentary struggles and victories *of the 
fourteenth century had been obscured, and Parliament itself 
discredited, by the humiliating failure of parliamentary 
government under Henry VI. Moreover, as the nations of 
Europe passed from the feudal to the modem mould, there was 
an imperative demand for a strong central power in each to 
watch over the transition; and England was now feolijjg What 
France and Spain had already experienced But, true as 
these considerations are, there worn two further -factors in the 
case whjeh historians have been apt to ignore. One js the 
Very and present sense there was ^ pVoliable attaok* 
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upon England cither Tty Franco and Scotland, or later on by 
the emperor: the other factor is the extraordinary skill with 
which Henry manufactured public opinion, or at any rate 
anticipated and magnified it. There still remains enough to 
admire in what he achieved and presented to the nation as its 
own deliberate acts. Hut the State-papers begin to give us 
some insight into the means by which if was all done. 

That there were limits to his power, that, the popular spirit 
of freedom was dormant but not dead, he 
himself probably saw, and more (dearly than w** 
wo can. A good instance is the conduct he statute of vnt. 
pursued in regard to the Statutes of I'sos and 
Wills (p. 120). The former had been introduced in 15:11. It 
was in strict analogy with the ecclesiastical reforms. By the 
practice which had grown up of creating “ uses,” or equitable 
interests in land, the king lost, his succession-dues on estates, 
just, ns by the practice of paying " annates,’’ or first-fruits, to 
the Pope, the king lost, his succession dues on benefices. The 
remedy was to bring uses within the common law, just as the 
('httrch jurisdiction had been brought. Similarly, the extra¬ 
legal ]mwer of devise which had grown up should be allowed 
as to one-half a man’s lands; to the other half the heir must 
succeed, and so the king would recover his old feudal rights. 
It was a great social and legal reform, and a justly-conceived 
one. Hut there was groat uproar, as Chapnis tolls us; men 
clamoured that the king was taking half of each man’s lands. 
The king was not of yielding stuff, and ho had right and 
common-sense on his side this time. But he had to postpone 
the Statute of Uses till 1536, and the Pilgrimage of Grace 
extorted from him the Statute of Wills in 1540, which gave 
him Sir less than he had aimed to got in 1531, 

For the last seven years of the reign Henry was more 
than ever his own minister. The parliaments 
were fewer, of briefer tenure, and more do- 
ferential than ever. His hold on the people 
was unshaken. The spoliation side of his Church policy went 
on swappiqgly. The chantries, hospitals, colleges, and gilds 
wore attacked in 1545; the Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
were some of them dissolved, and all in danger. The scheme 
of now and sounder foundations was a fraud; Christ Church, 
Oiford, and Trinity, Oxbridge, wore simply the salvage from 
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greater wrecks. In spite of fifteen years of plunder on this 
Gargantuan scale, despite “amicable loans” and benevolences, 
pensions from Franco, and confiscated estates at home, this 
royal robber, who had inherited the vast treasure laid up by 
Henry YJI., ended by that financial crime and blunder randy 
perpetrated in England, a systematic debasement of the 
coinage (p. 124). 

In other respects his policy aimed at an immovable 
balance between “the rash party" and “the 
^BefOTmaSo^ 16 dull party," to use his own words. He had 
become “Supremo Head of the Church,” but 
ho remained “ Defender of the Faith." With his last wife, 
Katharine l’arr, there came more Protestant influences about 
the.court; but if Latimer was .protected in his plain speak¬ 
ing, yot Anne Askew was tortured and burned for denying 
transubstantiation. 

In the thousand years’ record of our English kings, not 
one is so hard to judge as Henry VIII. The 
™HMiivvrn ° f ^ol of his people in earlier years, their un¬ 
questioned master throughout,, who harangues 
them from a superior height as much of goodness as of wisdom 
and power, ho is apt to strike the modem sense as almost a 
monster of selfishness, cracky and lust. It is, indeed, the truth 
to say that he was revengeful, self-willed, superlatively wasteful, 
and self-indulgent; that he was profligat e, if not beyond con¬ 
temporary rulers, yot with a harder and moro unredeemed 
grossness; that we never see him touched by gratitude, re¬ 
morse, or even misgiving, never see him waver in that belief 
in himself, that self-worship, which is almost sublime. It is 
not, perhaps, much defence to point out that this self-worship, 
coupled with a long tenure of absolute power, did much 
towards the degradation of his character. Fisher had boon 
his father’s counsellor and his own; More had txten his, in¬ 
timate friend, It is after sacrificing them that his worst 
deeds are done: the trumping-up of charges against Anno, 
rite heartlesfcnea* of taking a new wife the day alter Anne’s 
execution, the brutal treatment of Cromwell Th**, extra¬ 
ordinary thing is the ascendancy which he had over the mind, 
the will, almost the eonsoionce even, of the best and greatest 
men. /.It must he remomborod 'that he. was cultured and 
learned, many-sided in his interests and his aceompltshutents, 
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aiul hud thought deeply on tho stirring qurstinns of his day. 
lit! was, in fact, a man of exceptional abilities: abilities which 
were predominantly practical, lie had a dear and fixed view 
of what was the wisest policy to adopt, and this view he forced 
through to the end, often with violence or fraud, with greed 
or cruelty. The moralist, the religious biographer, the con¬ 
stitutional lawyer, will condemn him. Vet in the, general 
verdict, of history it must, be allowed that, much that he did 
was necessary, much was good, and out of the evil itself cumc 
goodness in the final issue, He must. l»e pronounced the 
strongest , ablest, and most individual personality among all 
English kings. 


Duiuxo Henry VIlI.'s reign the tendencies which were visible 


A. HASS ALL. 
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in his father's lifetime became still more 
strongly marked and more fully developed. 

The centre of gravity in the great, ship of 
State permanently shifted. Henry VII l. won and established 
a dictatorship; lm permanently changed the balance between 
tho Church and Stole and between the thrown and the Estates 
of tho Realm in accordance with t.li« lines laid down by 


Honry VII. 

The clergy, already dejsmdont on the Crown, wore forced 
by circumstances to act in harmony with tho will of tho king, 
and offered little or no resistance to tho increase of tho royal 
power. But their Bulaterviencso did not save thorn from spolia¬ 
tion and loss of political influence. By his destruction of 
tho monastic system Honry throw out of Parliament nearly 
two-thirds of the spiritual Itaronage, thus revolutioniaing tho 
bolorfco of forces in tho House of herds. The Church bad 
boon, at tho time of the accession of tho Tudors, the only 
power which might have resisted the Crown. But, owing to 
their loss of popularity, tho clergy had been compelled to ally 
themselves with royalty, and when the breach with Rome came, 
they found that all possibility of taking up an independent 
attitude was gone. At the same time, they had in no small 
measure contributed to the growth of the monarchical idea. 
For royalty had, in greet measure through the action of tho 
' clergy themselves, become invested with a spiritual influence 
jn the utinds of the peoplo. and ibis remained after tho king 
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liad dismissed liis spiritual advisers and changed his religious 
principles. The royal supremacy was establish* d, and with 
tho adoption by Henry VIII. of an ecclesiastical headship a 
gradual change can bo observed coming over the composition of 
tho ecclesiastical body itself. After tho breach with Rome tho 
clergy and bishops are often married men, taken generally 
from tho middle classes, with whom they sympathise and by 
whom they are influenced. Thus a complete revolution 
was effected in the condition and status of tho clergy. The 
ecclesiastical powers hitherto in tho hands of the Hope wore 
transferred to tho Crown, the episcopal office became for a 
time subordinate to the king, and the Church, from being 
an independent rival, sank into a position of subservience 
from which she was unable to raise herself for many years 
to come. At the beginning of Henry’s reign tins number of 
spiritual poors was forty-nine; after the dissolution of tho 
monasteries it foil to twenty-six. 

But tho growth of tho royal supremacy was aided more 
_ « v.«* ¥ the altered position of the nobles than by 

* ° y any other singlo circumstance. Henry VIII. 

found no strong baronago to thwart him. The policy of pro¬ 
scription had destroy oil all that was dangerous in tho old 
nobility. During the Middle Ages the barons had l>ome tho 
brunt of tho conflict for English liberty, and their impotence 
after tho Wars of the Roses cleared the way for tho assertion 
of tho monarchical principle. Tho nation, iu its anxiety for 
order and good government, was content to loavo tho upper 
classes at the mercy of the king; and, taking advantage of 
this prevailing sentiment, Henry VII. had pursued a policy 
of levelling class privileges. His Government, carriod on for 
the most part by capable officials whom ho could trust, did 
not necessarily exclude tho old uoblos from office, but they 
wore placed on the same level ns the other official#, and when 
Henry VIIL ascended tho throne, the power of the old nobles 
had practically passed away. 

Henry VII.'s unbending rub had shown the remnant of the 
old feudal nobility the felly of entering upon rebelligni and 
dtis policy of founding a new race of nobles was adopted and 
developed with characteristic energy by his son. And the 
hi»to*y of thfe policy of replacing the old by a new rim of 
nob!#* afford# valuable lustration* of the ofemges ia^ 
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place in social life. Throughout, his lvign Henry VIII. had 

numerous opportunities, which he readily seized, of* creating 

a new nobility, absolutely dependent on 
, . , m * L .'\ x : x And the Hew, 

himself. Jhe powers ot the Crown were 

enormous; its patronage and revenues wen* immense. The 
king had at his own immediate 11 disposal *• the stewardships 
of forests, manors, olmees, castles, fisheries, mid mines; the 
collcetorships of customs in various ports; appointments of 
ambassadors, commissions in the army and navy.” By con¬ 
fiscations and by the attainders of the de la Boles, the 
Salishurys, flics Kmpsons, and the Dudleys, the* (Town lands, 
already increased by the rebellions in Henry VIl.’s reign, were 
vastly augmented, and numerous lucrative posts connected 
with the royal cHtut.es could 1st bestowed on the* king’s 
favourites. Moreover, with the fall of the monasteries an 
enormous amount of land lay at the disposal of the Drown, 
and the greater part of it was handed over to Henry's 
courtiers, who formed a new Douri nobility, owing its rise 
entirely to the king’s favour, and disinclined us long as 
Henry lived, to show any jxditieal energy, 

The exclusive mad to promotion in the curlier {mrtion of 
the reign may be said to have lain in personal service to 
the king. It has linen accurately stated that “the Howards, 
the Brandons, the Jerninghams, the Sidneys, the Plan- 
tageriets, the Khorborues, the Fitswilliams, the Mameys were 
or had all boon Squires or Knights of the Body or Gentle¬ 
man of the Chandler/’ Similarly, all the important offices 
in the departments of the State and in the army and navy 
were filled by men who had boon in personal attendance 
on the king, who were the servants of the Crown, and ns 
keonljf interested in the extension of the royal prerogative as 
was the king himself* An aristocracy was thus in part created 
of a different kind from the old feudal aristocracy and animated 
with different sentiments. The latter whs taken from the 
upper ranks of society; it owed its position, in groat measure, 
to vast territorial possesions* it kept a jealous watch over the 
powers jjrf the Grown, it acted as a cheek upon the undue 
extension of its prerogatives. The former was taken from a 
lower class j it owed its elevation to petsoftaiservicoi rendered 
to the king* to whom it was completely snl^rvient It was 
thus wholly unlike the old haughty nobility* 44 with its feudal 
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grandeur and its sumptuous living.” A personal nobility, 
“ indebted for their rank, their emoluments, their importance, 
and their employment to their personal services about tho 
king—enriched by wardships, by marriages, by forfeitures, by 
stewardships in tho royal demesnes, continually augmented 
by impoachmonts of the older houses, owed everything to the 
king.” 

As time went on, tho ranks of the nobility were opened to 
merchants, lawyers, borough magistrates, and manufacturers— 
men who, risen from small fortunes, had been enriched by tho 
confiscation of the monastic property. And thus it came about 
that from the ranks of the courtiers and from tho middle 
classes arose a nobility which owed its position to wealth or 
to the favour of the king—a nobility which was for many 
years utterly powerless to check the absolutism of the Crown. 

Tho rise and influence of tho middle classes in tho place of 
tho gentry of race, was in itself a circumstance 
which contributed to tho change in tho 
balance of tho Constitution. It was no longer 
race, but wealth, that made tho gentleman. Trodo owed 
much to tho Tudor kings, Henry VII. had encouraged 
tho commercial classes; Henry VIIL continued this policy. 
Tho old gentry, already impoverished by the civil wars, 
were, to a great extent, ruined by the extravagance of the 
Court of Henry VIIL Thoy fell into debt, pawned their 
estates, and were succeeded by their tenants, or by tho 
opulent merchant class, which derived much of its now 
importance from the discovery of the New World, from tho 
rapid extension of commerce, and from tho increasing taste 
for luxury, 

Tho old nobles and gentry being weak, and no* longer 
possessed of riches or of political influence, tho middle 
classes, with their ever-increasing wealth and importance, 
naturally could not remain stationary. Their impelling spirit 
may be described as a restless propensity towards materiel 
ingress which was determined at all costs to prevail. Those 
pw men "scented out needy heirs,” thoy "purchased wards 
birth ".and married them to their sons and daughters, 
*t|^y :: l{K>kod upon fanning as a commerciai speculation p fcheir 
to wring from the land fehe.hig^;|K^ihh»' 
men took rank and exercteed authOrity 
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according to the mnount of tlioir incomes, while in con- 
,sequence of this now state of things tho land changed hands 
rapidly, and rich merchants possessed them¬ 
selves of estates. Tho ruin and spoliation of 
tho feudal families and of the monastic orders, 
in a similar, though in a less degree, benefited also the yeomen. 
Tho improved methods of cultivation and enclosures enabled 
tho farmers to work their land in a profitable manner, and tho 
vigorous parochial system of the Tudors bears evidence of tho 
activo part taken by the yeomen in public, business. Tho 
prosperity and number of the small landowners is a marked 
feature of rural England in Tudor times: and in Henry VI1 Ids 
roign the importance of the yeoman class was clearly recog¬ 
nised. With tho yeomen farmers and labourers the pushing 
and covetous raco of new landlords were by no means so 
popular as the old proprietors had been. Still, the growth of 
tho now squirearchy in the sixteenth century did not affect 
tho political equilibrium by doing away with the “yeomanry 
or middle people, of a condition fjetween gentlemen and 
cottagers or peasantry.” Both subsisted and flourished side 
by side. 

All those changes told in favour of the establishment of 
a strong monarchical power. Tho country 
requited a firm hand to guide her through 
a religious as well as an agrarian revolution. 

Parliament was ready to carry out tho king’s wishes, oven lit 
the risk of being accused of subservience. Engrossed in tho 
pursuit of wealth, and as yot unaccustomed to enforce con¬ 
stitutional restraints upon a sovereign, the Commons, now 
brought face to face with the power of tho Crown, made no 
attempt? to step into th« position vacated by the old feudal 
nobility. They wore satisfied with Henry’s deference to their 
advice whenever it agreed with his own wishes, and thoir 
Kulfeervionco contributed to complete the change in the 
balance of the . Constitution. Tito Crown was, in effect, 
absolute. The spirit of feudalism had given; way. to the- 
mereanti|e spirit, The various parts of society wore linked 
together by a new principle; the whole social life of.-ithfr 
nation was affected; The broach with iteMto *)io®^od; Jh 
point of time with the soeial 
Aidhag m tho suebo^fni assertion of 

0 ' ' 
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rendered the position of the Crown enormously strong, and 
enabled it to dominate all the remaining political forces in tho 
State. There was no proud baronage to thwart tho king; tho 
clergy were defenceless against his hostility, and tho higher 
ranks were regarded with a jealous eye by the middle classes; 
while the Commons,thrown out of working order by tho absence 
of political energy in the House of Lords, busied with trade, and 
dreading a roturn of discord, were favoured and conciliated. 
Tho labourers hoped to gain more from the sovereign than 
from their extortionate landlords. Every class looked to tho 
king, and tho royal power was accordingly exalted. 

As a result of all these changes, English society in Henry 
VIII.’s reign begins to assume a modem form. Tho English 
aristocracy has entirely changed. The development of woalth 
as a class-test was superseding the old distinctions of birth, 
and the highest elements of society became ready to receive 
into their midst and to assimilate tho lower elements. The 
“ anarchical autonomy of feudalism ” was a thing of tho past, 
its place was being takon by the unity of the State and the 
authority of law, and a revolution was being carried out 
affecting ovory class in the country. 

The variations in tho balanco of forces in tho State during 
the last hundred yoars had been excessive. At one time the 
pendulum had swung to tho side of the nobles, now it swung 
to that of tho king. Gradually the new nobles would 
assert their independence, and the Commons would make 
good their position. In this way a natural counterpoise would 
be again set up against tho overweening power of tho Crown, 
and the political balance would bo more fairly adjusted. 

The dividing-line between modifuval and modem England, it 
a eaymohd l las l**® 11 sa ^> which in tho reign of Htjpuy 
be&zlbt. VII.; but it is in tho life of his son that tho 

B * u * l0,L change becomes apparent, as a revolution— 
from the ago of righto to that of powers, from tho Catholic to 
the Reformed system in Church and State. 

At the accession of Henry VIII. English religion did not 
seem very different from Continental. All 
Latin Christendom had passed through tho 
common religious doolino, and had sharesl in , 
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tho common failure to reform the Church from within. A 
practical paganism seemed to rule in the higher classes of 
Southern Europe, ami a superstitious lethargy had erupt, over 
tho lower, in everyone of t.he Christian nations, except, per¬ 
haps, tho Spanish. Devotion was more ami more fixed upon 
the terrors of death, and hell, and purgatory. Corson, and 
Sigisnnmd, and Pius 11, hail worked in vain to restore the life 
of tho Clmreh. She was at rophied, said the alarmists, in head 
and members. The Popedom was vicious or paganised, and 
Christendom submitted to its rule. Commerce, science, and 
naval enterprise—the real activities of the age--novv went on 
apart from religious impulse, except, again, in the Spanish 
peninsula. 

In England, as on the Continent, Christianity had slowly 
beoomo debased—not so much by a perversion 
of true doctrines into false, as by tho general 
decay of zeal and interest. Tho chantry 
system, the mass traffic, the monastic, decline, the later 
scholasticism, tho widening gulf between clergy and laity, were 
all, in different, ways, evidence of decay, though the gorgeous 
elaboration of tho Church system had never been so great. 
From tho days of Walter do Morton the energy of tho religious 
loaders had been mainly turned to education. Even bishops* 
now divided “ learned clerks" from “ idle monks,” and pre¬ 
ferred—like Wykoham, Wayntloto, and Fox—to found colleges 
rather than ablxiys. Only eight houses of religion, and nearly 
seventy houses of learning and charity, had risen lastween 
1399 and 1509, and in the 870 monasteries of earlier date 
numbers had decayed with devotion. A fow examples may 
stand for all Tho great Friary at Gloucester, which in 1207 
had forty inmates, only sheltered seven in Wolsoy’s day, 
The Templars in 1310, and tho alien priories in 1414 had 
gone tho way that all were going.t Tho elumtry system— 
almost unknown before Edward I.—had overgrown tho 

* Of. Fox, Finhor, am! Oldham of Kxetor. Fitter U apooialty notable in tbi* 
connexion a* tho teat founder, through t m\j Margaret, bin penitent, of 
Hfc. John'* task Christ’* Cottag** Cambridge, amt of the Divinity profewor- 
»hip« in both untvarritta*, a* welt a* tho mu beginner of Greek *tmly at 
Cambridge, }u*t a* it* began it in hi* old age for hlnaelf and other*. 

f Of 1,200 m<ma*teriii*, «tit, fenodnd in England daring tba Middle Age*, 
mty about half remained toe Henry** diimotatkm. Bating the thirty year* 
Mom 16»# not one «n founded. 

1 ) 2 
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cathedral and parochial, and the mass priests whom it pro¬ 
duced, though sometimes used as additional curates, or local 
schoolmasters and locturers, lived by abusing tho very first 
principles of tho Church; for they sold the Eucharist to 
those able and willing to buy so many masses for the re¬ 
mission of so many days in purgatory; and though much 
good work could be done by tho chantry priests, and though 
chantries may have been cliapels-of-ease to many parish 
churches,* this tendency to supersede f the regular organi¬ 
sation by an exceptional one was certainly felt in the timo of 
Wolsey to have over-reached itself, and was one of the first 
and favourite marks of Protestant attack. But it was not 
only a practical, but a doctrinal exaggeration, We must 
connect it with tho popular worship, “not of love, but of 
fear,” with the pictures of hell and judgment, and the 
dance of death, and the material agonies of tho damned, if 
wo would understand, for instance, Latimer’s horror of the 
“ Devil’s satisfactory propitiatory-mass—our old ancient Pur¬ 
gatory Pickpurse, that evacuates tho Cross and tho Supper 
of tho Lord.” 

But to get anything like a general view of English religion 
in tho first half of Henry’s roign (1509-29), during tho political 
supremacy of Wolsey, and whilo tho medieval systom was 
still in name untouched, wo must not only look at tho proofs 
of a dying world, but at tho preparation for a new and living 
one. For the historical Christianity of tho older time was not 
destroyed in England by the revolution, but rc-formod, and, as 
on the Continent, religion revived in tho two forms of Protest¬ 
ant movement and Catholio reaction. Along with practical'and 
doctrinal corruptions, along with decay in art and defection in 
literature, there was a mass of earnest conservatism, wbieh 
would soon purify tho Church from within, once it wore made 
intelligent, roused to action by fierce attacks from without, 

1. The main body of Englishmen, led by their clergy; still 
held to the modiieval faith, as it had been 
"ooaMrraSm.’’ fixity presented in the thirteenth cehtniy— 
the three creeds and seven sacraments, the 

, 1 ' ' ,, 1 i ' , ' , , , ' ' E r 

. * A» to York (kttadrat, whm lit tag** * ohaatry of m prtaftn. 

\ }li f Aft Jto* parish »y*tem h*cl be** i^rsodsd fa ; 

"is?** tSt* to the thirteenth, oeaturieii—by and meadltanfc 

orders* 
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mysterious presence and sacrifice in t he mass, the primacy or 
* supremacy of the Tope, and all the doctrine and discipline of 
their mother, the Homan < hureh— “ Mater et mugistra omnium 
ecclesiarum urhis et orhis;” hut the Papal privileges were 
only a tradition by the side of the sacramental system, the 
belief in Divine action through material forms* which was the 
philosophy of Catholicism, the essence of ordinary Christian 
doctrine at that time. Yet behind this there was, among the 
more ignorant, a certain background of sujxir- 
stition, and observers feared that this was on obstacle* to a 
the increase. One saint, one day, one image. Reformation, 
was preferred to another, for this boon or for 
that; somo were accused of thinking that the body of ( hrist could 
only lie in a rtmvd wafer. Tin* doctrine of the sacraments, by 
which the schoolmen had tried to spiritualise the spiritual 
gifts of the Divine presence, and which hud been endorsed 
by the hat-emu decrees of was not altogether realised 

by many, who still talked in the language, not of the thirteenth 
century, but of the elevcnth.t Some of the eeremonies of 
Lent and Passion-tide seemed to countenance the more gross 
and material language; and the gloom of the later Middle 
Ages naturally passed into the religion of men whoso daily toil 
was one of fearful necessity, and who weroofton forced to crouch 
before their lords as those lords crouched 1 adore the despotism 
of the New Monarchy. Local currency was certainly given to 
pious frauds,t to abuses of the Treasury of Merits, and of 


* JV.ffn in holy place*, oiuxxhig pilgrimage*; In holy earth and water, leading 
to churchyard* and ceremonial sprinkling*; in holy jmraowi, oauaing r«Ue« 
worship (and, on another wide, the eonworatfon of the mlnlntry in ApoatoUml 
Huooe*ei<wj>; in holy worth*, mowing myatloal change of nuManthi or oiewtteft, 
iw in the%uoh&riHi. 


+ (p. the Lafcemn Council of 10AD, nrnier Ntoholti* IL, aitd it* language 
about Chriet'* body in the KuebarlMtio wafer being ground by the teeth of the 
faithful. 


t Bcatde the well-known rood of ftoxley and wonder-working atatue* 
and well*, there wm the Holy Thom at CHastonbury, whioh bloomed at 
Ohriatmaa, and Our UdyV CUrdle at Breton, whioh gave »&f<* delivery in child¬ 
birth. cy. Thoa Mur*'* ** Adonudon of Ttnago*. M * We mt ovary aatat in hi* 
oflStoe and wwigtt him mob a oraft a« pleawth ua—Saint liny . . , ahem 
loeoh, Saint IppoUtoa , * * * smith, Saint Apoiltmla a tooth drawer. 
HalntSyth women mb to And their kayo, Maint ffcofco wo appoint to mu to the 
great utokuem, and Mat Sebastian with him* Borne mint* aorro for the eye 
ouly, othor* for a earn breast,* . * » U K% many thing* a* wa wi#h, m many 
■ god* have wo made,* add* Braamuo (“Buo. Her/*). 
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the Church's “deposit of power." If only money could bo 
raised, as for the Papal schemes in Roman buildings and 
temporal aggrandisement, indulgences were readily granted 
for thousands of years from that “ fiery furnace that hath 
burned away so many pence ”—along with “ canonisations and 
expectations, pluralities and unions* tot-quots and dispen¬ 
sations, pardons and stationaries, jubilarics and poeularies, 
inanuarios for relics, podaries for ]>ilgrims, oseularies for 
kissers." So, at least, said the Hot Gospellers of tile 
time. 

But the Church courts and the unemployed and immoral 

TUe Church Courts <:lt!t W Wero the W)l>it,UH ‘HffimiltiCH of a 

as Obstacles to conservative reformation, such as Wolsoy do- 
Reform. sired, with the groat majority of men of tho 
old and new learning-! “ there nought to bo amended in 
tho Arches ? ” says Latimer in 1536. “ Do they rid tho people’s 
business, or ruffle and cumber them '! Do they correct vice or 
defend it ? How many sentences be given there in time, how 
many without bribes, if men say truo ? And what in bishops’ 
consistories ? Shall you often soo the law’s punishments 
executed, or monoy-rodomptions used instead ? ” 

“ Dor the treatment of such moral evils as did not come 
under the common law was loft to the Church courts: these 
became centres of corruption which primates, legates, and 
councils tried to reform and failed, acquioscing } in tho failure 
rather than allow tho intrusion of tho secular power.” § Again, 
“ the majority of the porsons now ordained had neither cure 
of souls nor duty of preaching; their spiritual duty was to 

* A lief! was made by Bishop Gibson of twenty-three olerjrymen holding, 
ou the average, eight benefioes apiece at the opening of Henry VIHts reign. 

t Of. Colot’s Sermon before Canterbury Oonvooation, Deoembor, 1313. “All 
evil In the Ohuroh ie either the lout of the fleeh, the lust of the oyes, or tho 
pride of life. ... We are troubled with heresies, but not eo maoh ae 
with naughty lives. ... Ho new laws are needed, only let the eld mm 
bo observed. . . . The Bishops meet begin." 

J Of. Hnnne's ease, 1813-18, and the king’s deoieion therein 
of the epirltnalty aet expressly against the words of our predenewon, who 
had never any superior bo* Gof. Yon interpret yoardeoreesat yo*rpt*et»#, 
bat I will never consent to this, any more thorny progeni^es. n Oa:the 
aiiher hand, Warhain drew up rule* for the reform of Ghnzoh «ourt*,aodin 
J818 summoned a special synod atlambothto treat “of afettenwat^dbow 
abuse*." ' 

•. | Stubbs, III,, 378. 
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say masses for the dead,” and, as the result, “ instead of 
greater spirituality, there is greater frivolity. In the self- 
indulgent ranks of the lowest elergy there existed, as among 
the laity, an amount of eoarse vice which had no secrecy to 
screen it or to prevent it from spreading;” and, though the 
higher clergy were mostly pure in life,, they were violently 
charged with pride and worldliness, (’hurchmen like Morton 
and Wolsey, the prime ministers of the earlier Tudors, 
appeared to have more of the statesman than of the pastor; 
and in the growing prejudice of Englishmen against clerical 
government, even the abuse of Latimer found a hearing. 
“ llnprcaching prelates . . . he so troubled with lordly living, 
so placed in palaces, crouched in courts, ruffling in their rents, 
dancing in their dominions, burdened with ambussages, moil¬ 
ing in their manors and mansions, loitering in their lordships, 
that they cannot attend” their duties. 11 Sonus are in kings 
matters, some ambassadors, some of the Privy ('otincil, some 
furnish the court, some are lords of Parliament, presidents, 
controllers of mints.' 1 “ Since priests have been mutters,” said 
am unfair proverb, “ money hath been worse,” The moral side 
of the Catholic system had been obscured by the ideal, und 
the rationale of worship, to some extent, forgotten in ritual 
developments. Latin, still popularly understood in the four¬ 
teenth century, had beeomo a hierarchic and learned language 
in the sixteenth. Though of untold value in the revival of 
learning, and in the general intercourse of 0amgowt)ll 
the educated world, the more rigid con- 
sorotives threatened to destroy much of its ooawrvAtitm. 
value by refusing to accept its results. For nearly a thousand 
years Greek thought had boon known to the West in Latin 
versiotffe: now the renewed study of Greek (as in Doan Oolot's 
School at St. Paul's) was challenged as dangerous: " Greek i» 
the tongue of heresy,” said Colet’a opponents, though Greek 
was the original tongue of the local Homan Church and 
its missal * 

% But it was in this now learning that the chief hope of 
the historical faith really lay. Christian society * ***«*****» 
was not altogether corrupt ami outworn, ovtm 
after Piers Plowtwn's vision and Morton’s visitation of 

Albans (Voi It, p. 467). The Old Church only needed 
inehding* not endmg f ami the reconstructive movement from 
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within was led by such men as the Oxford reformers of 
1498—by Colet, Erasmus, and More—men who deliberately 
ehoso conservative roform against revolution when they 
came to tho parting of the ways. In (Jolct’s sermon before 
the Convocation of 1512, as well as in Ins Oxford loctures* 
of 1497, and his oration on Wolsey’s Oardinalato, we have, 
perhaps, the best expression of this temper, and of the party 
who, by such expression, saved tho Church. To keop the 
Catholic system, but to make of it once more a reasonable 
service, the friend of every onward movement in society, 
was their policy. They would fain preserve by adding 
intelligence to caution. 

Yet among those, tho true reformers, there were two 
parties. One, represented by Erasmus, cared for knowledge 
rather as the end and religion as the means: tho other, the 
party of Warhain and Wolsey, of Ttmstall and Colet and 
More, at least believed religion to bo the greatest of social 
forces, if not of human goods, and hoped that learning would 
rofino and invigorate the faith which was the basis of national 
character. From tho latter tho churchmen of the Catholic 
revival drew their loaders, from tho former came more and 
more defection to avowed freothought. 

But even without the conscious action of reformers, there 


Earlier Movement 
towards Beform 
from Within. 


had been some signs in tho mediaeval system 
that it was coming some way to meet tho 
new age. English was displacing Latin in 


hymns and carols—Wynkyn de Worde’s first collection was 


printed in 1581 f—and even in some of tho processional re¬ 


sponses :% authorised private devotions, or primers, had been 


“ wholly in vulgar tongue” since 1410, and more than thirty 
editions of those were printed as late as the years lt20~47. 


* On St Paul’s Epintlea. 
f Of the “ maoaroalo” hymn 

" Now wak* u»4oy« In thin fritt* 

In quo Chri«iu» UAtu*<*t 
A unlgimftu*' 

Sing ww to Kim atoi A*y wetaom 
V*nt, 

t Of the Sarum Verne at aprittkllt** of holy water* Mm ±,ih 1470 

“ Httiwmfwp ym*r promlw ttwi* in 
Atwl QiaH'n merdfci 
By the whteU holy dprlafclto*, , 

Ye tom ttt *<rt* few j**tai,* , 
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Only the alarm of the Lollards -prevented an authorised 
English Bible long before ir>11). “’Tis not much above 100 
years/" says (Vanmer, in his Prelaws to the (treat# Bible of that 
year, “since Scripture hath not been road in the common 
tongue within this realm/* In 1407-98 (-olet had lectured in 
English on the Epistles of St,. Paul, and referred Ills Oxford 
hearers from all “ mystical glosses’* back to the true literal 
sense of tins words. 

Last among its advantages, the (hureh was in possession 
of the ground, penetrated men’s lives as nothing else could 
do, and possessed in its #10,000 clergy, its 8,000 parish 
churches, its 100,000 consecrated buildings, its property equal 
perhaps to near one-fifth of the national wealth, resources 
which only needed direction. To pull it down from its privi¬ 
leged, wealthy, ultramontane position would he found a hard 
task; to remove its caudle altogether could not. he done, even 
by Puritanism. 

1. But with a sleepy conservatism and a new learning, not 
yet alarmed by anew fanaticism, there scented 
an opening fop the party of revolution. In novo^ni**. 
the England of Wolsoy those men were not yet 
formidable; tho old Wyeliftito movement,though very threat¬ 
ening in 1415, had censed to Hfcir classes or masses from tho 
reign of Henry VI, For tho first forty years of Tudor rule 
thoro wort, few aigna of tho Protestant upheaval * Tho early 
" Lutherans ” of Oxford, and Cambridge, and London mostly 
recanted or fled over sea, and the prudont leniency of 
Wolaey, Warhatn, and Tunstall deferred tho danger till the 
Governmental struggles broke the Engliah Church from 

• 

* K.q,, up to Wolaey'a fall; (1) May 2, 1511, nix moil and four women, moat 
from Tentordnn, brought before Warbam and made to abjure. (2) Later in 
May, In Juno, July, Auguet, and September of tho oatno year the regintoM 
of Fita-Jamtw of London, Nix of Norwich, Louglend of Linoobi, have 
almllar ontriea, (3) All through Maroh and April, 1531, Warham koepe 
urging Woieey to purge Oxford; in August, 1521, aoootdingly takas plae# the 
boolfbuming at 8k Paul's. (4) Fire “noted Lutheran*" are moved by 
Wolmy frjpa Cambridge to Christ Churoh (Cardinal Ootlege), Oxford, 
fire. 1323. (3) Tyadele'* Near Teatamenta boat in Choapalda, 1527. 

(«) Bllnry and Arthur naxtnfc before Tunatall, November, ff, 1527, (7) In 
LWH appear* Himon Pith'a •* Supplication of Beggars ” The London Pro¬ 
testants ware orgaabad into a “Christian Brotherhood," with a central 
oummittee aad paid sputa for dtetxtbuttng Mew Tastamonts, etc. 
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the communion of Rome, and faith began to follow the 
changes of jurisdiction. 

But if the Lollards had failed in their own day, they seem 
to have prepared the lower classes for some great changes— 
not in conscious expectation or agitation, but rather in a readi- 
noss to acquiesce in stops which the mass of Frenchmen and 
Spaniards refused to take. From year to year, when onco 
men had “leaped out of Fetor’s bark,” England seemed to 
wake and find itself more and more Frotestant. The earlier 
Furitans threw themselves heartily into tho central purpose 
of tho Tudor revolution—the laicising of tho Church, tho 
subjection of tho clerical ostato—and thus gained in great 
measure their own ends, just where the Presbyterian * doctrin¬ 
aires of Elizabeth’s day provoked a conflict. Latimer did not, 
like Cartwright, try to substitute a Genevan Popery for the 
Roman. He was “shod for the preparation of this gospel” 
when ho “ endeavoured to teach and set it forth as our Prince 
hath devised.” 

Thus tho conservatives, tho reformers, and tho revolution¬ 
aries account for all sides of English religion in tho first half 
of Honry’s reign. We need not count the courtiers and tho 
indifferoutists as religious forces, though they powerfully 
aided tho action of those forces. For though Cromwell and 
Cranmor became two of the Protestant heroes, tho mission of 
both was one of policy rather than of “ prophecy ”—a mission 
not to believe or to disbelieve, but to make and to mar. 
Theirs is essentially a State religion, and their offices, however 
sacred, are of uncertain tenure—“ quaindiu se bene gosserint” 

The political rather than doctrinal reformers, whoso chief 
interest in the struggle was personal and social, became in 
time tho liborals of tho seventeenth century, as tlfe rigid 
conservatives grow into tho Tridentine Romans of 1570; as the 
Oxford reformers grew into the Church of England, and 
the revolutionists into the Puritan Conformists and Non¬ 
conformists of 1662. Protestantism began as a revolt against 
the critical and pagan spirit of the Renaissance, and then, 

* The earlier State Proteetanttsm ie well wprwented la a book Vice Jewel** 
M Apology” (eepeolally Part VI.), speaking for the Ohureh of Bngfend In IMS, 
before the High Otmroh revival of 1689-1849. Jewel, attacking tha Gounolt 
of Treat, H^e la efleot, “ Wofofctuohmea] «sn bear our bwa wrottga. Bet 
why that 1 they ont OfarfiUea priaoes from their ooaroerttoh? Per Art 
haodred yean the gaaperor alone appointed, the cawttek * w wat iliea.' > ' ■ 
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passing into its starts of warfare with <'utholic. authority, 
allied itself for a time, and for a definite purpose, with the 
free thought it had risen up to combat. Thus the alliance of 
civilisation with the Christian faith, which had been tho 
aim of the conservative reformers, was broken by the 
divisions within the religious world itself: thus, while part 
of tho now learning remained the friend of the Church and 
recreated Catholicism, Homan and Anglican, tho other part 
gradually lost all sympathy with theological interests, and 
gave itself to art, literature, and science. Hut as yet, in 
Wolsey’s day, this new learning seemed far more likely to 
control Latin Christendom than, in any sense, to he put. under 
tho bun of the Chureh. 

Tho histories of Church and State are interwoven in the 
reign of Henry VIII. in a special sense. 

Never before or after is the union, the sub- and state 

ordination, so complete. The Church-State 
on its religious side becomes the State Church, the highest 
department of the civil service of the pontiff-king. Only 
after his death, and then only very partially, does religion 
slowly regain some independence of action. 

Hut for his first twenty years (1500-2b) he allows his 
father’s system to continue. Wolsey, tho greatest of Chureh 
statesmen, is the successor of Morton and t’ox; the king 
himsolf is a far keener churchman than any Tudor before 
him, studying with eager personal interest, that systematic 
theology * which Julius II. and Leo X. wore only supposed 
to know and to protect. Anti-clerical feeling was latent, 
but the agitation for Church disendowment, so marked in the 
Parliaments of 1395,1404, and 1410, had not been renewed 
since Homy V. 

Tho bollard movement had died of inanition. Thus the 
official history of religion under Henry VII. contains no 
herosy trials-—only a restriction of tho rights of sanctuary 
and benefit of clergy, an increased authority given to the 
bishop over clerical offender*, and Cardinal Merton’s slight 
attomptj-m advance of Wolsey—to visit and reform the 
monasteries,! 

* Wrttiaf in 1331, *ppww«lr with WobwpV tatp, “His Awwrtimi <>f tho 
Seven Kaorewnt*" - Hie ferourtte ftotHo* who w, Thwww Aqulwut. 

t &rtaitk*ir jshe itlsaloeitrwi et BL Altane. 
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For the first six years of the now reign Warham held the 
great seal—fifth of the Tudor bishop-chancellors, “ the Arch¬ 
bishop” of Erasmus and Urocyn and Colet. It was with a 
letter of Erasmus that Holbein presented himself at Lambeth to 
see England and to paint the Primate’s likeness. To Warham 
it was said all men were as brothers in tho new love 
of knowledge; ho only made difference between tho friends 
and foes of Christian learning; but ho was rather fitted for a 
patron of scholars than for a leader of Church and State, 
and between 1513-15 the reins slipped from his hands 
into those of Thomas Wolsey, once the Hoy Bachelor of 
Magdalen, now the Cardinal Archbishop of York, who as 
Chancellor and Legato a Latere gathered up all the civil and 
spiritual power of England into his own hand, and so became 
the central figure in the last days of tho old rdylmc. 

To understand Wolsoy’s position and aims was not in tho 
power of the later partisans, with their division of the world 
into godly and Papist. His wars and intrigues, his taxes and 
personal pomp, his Roman connection, his attempts on tho 
Papacy, his all-absorbing power in England, enraged for 
various reasons the innovating party in religion, tho liberal 
party in politics, tho dominant party in Lombard Street* Ho 
meant, thoy said, to slave for tho king till ho had made his 
fortune and his master’s and then escape to the Papal Court 
—to the chair of St Peter, if ho could. His own dofenco 
was ignored, that he wished for tho universal Seo to reform 
universal Christendom. He diBajfpointod tho party of tho now 
culture, who looked to him for more liboral measures in 
government and religion Ho crushed Biblo-rmding, and 
so incurred the hatred of all Protostants, learned ajid un¬ 
learned alike. His long tenure of power began to toil 
upon him, as upon every minister. Each year there was a 
greater burden of failures, while men took tho ordinary 
success for granted. The agrarian discontent, so serious later, 
began to show itself. There was " sore grudging and muwiitr- 
ing among the people” at the benevolence of .1525: It Was 
worse, said the Kentish squires, than the taxes of Fnutce; and 
England, if she paid, would be bond, hot Him, . 

; * Xhoaffc a word of prate ■ for Wotey’s oouunwotal potioy owaaot wall 
Thi 'lefMyW of «v«n tl» moot eonory uotte of Wotey'* llfoaWt work 
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But, it was by tho loss of personal favour that Wolsey fell, 
as ho had risen. Henry’s will had set him in power, anil that 
will could have kept him there. For nearly twenty years the 
Butcher and his dog had ruled,* said his enemies, looking 
on at Buckingham’s ruin; but the servant was only there 
to satisfy his lord, who “ for any part of his appetite would 
put the half of his realm in danger.” As the cardinal, like 
More, was too groat a man to be tho mere tool of an irrespon¬ 
sible will, that will destroyed him, and with him, for a time, 
tho cause of conservative reform. Revolution came in with 
his successor, Thomas (.'routwell. Like the body of the 
clergy, Wolsey was felt, or said, to be “ but half an English 
subject”; like them, the pruiinunire, from which he had been 
practically, if not legally, exempted, was used against him. 
When the seals were taken from him in 152!*, the Church 
was left “at tho foot of a dynasty that had learnt, to kick 
over and trample upon it." 

But, what had Wolsey done—how had things moved—in 
those twenty years (150!)-2!l)? There had 
been no open breach, no violent religious re¬ 
vival, hut, the Protestant movement hod begun abroad, and 
hod also begun to touch England from Germany; tho new 
learning was passing into t he religious revolution; the fifteenth- 
century division of Christendom into fully-organised nations 
was becoming a division into warring Churches; and, as the 
Papacy becamo moro and more of a petty Italian State, and 
loss of an (ecumenical arbitrator, clerical power became more 
and moro isolated, while the Crown grow stronger. The 
Tudors had not started with a design of secularising, but 
they had chosen their ministers from among churchmen, and 
made lushops of their ministers, till the bishops forgot that 
they were anything but ministers. Yot Wolsey, though 
many thought he had forgotten his profession, was still able 
to show at tire end of life the example of a Grosseteste; and, in 
estimating his policy, it will be fair to call it essentially that 
of a churchtnan—the last great champion of the modiroval 
system. . 

He aimed first of all at reform of the English Church, by 

'.. * f h* butohtr (Kwiry), $te 4eg (Wolsey) - as CharlwV. want mlmply—w* 

S itjimA bjr Polydoro V»r*U, who «tw*» tits t*l# of birth from » 

teher 1 * family. 
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cautiously converting the monastic into an educational sys¬ 
tem, by enlarging the Episcopate, by a strict 

Sis Foundations. . J ... , 1 . , , 

and constant visitation or the parish clergy, 
and by restating and guarding the constitutional position 
towards Rome. With doctrinal alterations, even with such 
practical reforms as the uso of English for Latin, Wolsey does 
not concern himself He seems to boliovo that all will come 
right if tho old and new learning' are once united, as Colet 
had tried to do in his school at St. Paul’s, as Colot’s lifelong 
friend tried at Ipswich and Cardinal College. In these two 
foundations Wolsey followed tho plans of Morton, and of 
Wykoham—of Merton, in the general idea of reformation 
through education; of Wykeham, in tho plan of a great 
country school as the necessary feeder of a university college. 
In 1524-25 his Oxford house of learning was endowed and 
opened; in 1528 the cardinal himself drew up tho rnlos* for 
tho Ipswich school, in Latin, prescribing the course of study 
for each of tho eight classes into which he divided his boys. 
For this project he adopted a plan of uniting smaller monas¬ 
teries with tho larger, and devoting tho funds thus gained to 
tho now work of teaching; he oven schemed to commute the 
payment of annates by a plan which would not only have 
satisfied the king’s needs for a time, but have added funds 
for scholarship, and relioved tho irritation with Borne. 

His school and his professorships were suppressed, and his 

__ college refounded and curtailed by the master 

0 0 7 ‘ who plundered him. His schemes appeared to 

fall with his power, and yet after ho had surrendered every¬ 
thing and retired to his “benefice of York,” he was more 
dreaded than before. Tho reason was plain : in the N^rth ho 
acted tho bishop os well as he had acted the statesman at 
Court, and he was rallying all the countryside round himself, 
and the cause of the Church in him, when the final order 
came for his arrest 

“ Who lewt beloved than my lord Cardinal before lie came? Who 
mow, after he bad been there, and of attar enemies mad« Slew all ids 

•j * Sail extant, and reprinted in 1825. Wotoey'a foundation at Oxford 
provided for a dean, a enb-doan, 80 oancma of the First Order, 40 of the 
Seeoad, .1$ ohaplains, 12 oterfen, 18 ohorlstees, with lectarew on Divinity, 
Canon. Daw, Physio, Philosophy, Loglo, and humanity ; and four oeasots, 
throe steward*, 28 inferior servants, 188 student*. 
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friends.' He gave bishops a right good example to win men's hearts. 
There were few holy days but he would ride five or six miles, now to this 
parish church now to that, and there cause one or other of his doctors to 
make a sermon unto tho people. He sat amongst them, and said mass 
before all the people; . . . ho saw why churches were made; . . . he began 
to restore* thorn to their proper use. He brought his dinner with him, and 
bade divers of flu* parish to it. He inquired if there was any debate or 
grudge between any. If there were, he sent after dinner for the parties 
to the church and made them all one." * 

His journey northward from his Nottingham palace at 
Southwell to “(Wood by York,” was the progress of a popular 
loader; tho first day, from “eight till twelve and from ono 
to four,” ho stood confirming tho children brought to him 
as he passed, till “constrained hy very weariness to sit down 
in a chair." 

Nest morning, “or over ho departed,” ho confirmed one 
hundred children more, and “at a stone cross near Kerry 
bridge there were assembled two hundred others, for whom 
he alighted, and never removed his foot till ho had confirmed 
thorn all." At Cawood, “ ho lay with lovo of worshipful and 
of simple, exercising himself in charities anti keeping ojxm 
house for all comers, having also, to rebuild the castle, above 
three hundred artificers daily in wages,” and preparing for his 
enthronement in York Cathedral, “ not going upon a way of 
scarlet cloth like our predecessors (as ho warned tho Chapter) 
but right simplily upon the vamps of our houen.” 

At this moment came his arrest. Ho was hurried up to 
lamdon to answer for tho social sueeess of the hist few months; 
but the countryfolk in York and Doncaster ran after him, 
when taken from them, cursing his enemies: " The foul evil 
take th^m—a very vengeance light on them—Hod save your 
grace." 

Utterly broken in mind and in lxxly, Wolsey could get no 
further than Leicester—“ a very wretch replete with misery,” 
but who at tho hist realised that religion and despotism, the 
old Church and tho new monarchy, might not always be 
friends. " Every man layoth the burden from him; l am con¬ 
tent to take it on me, and to endure the fame and noise of the 
people for my good will toward* the king; but tho Eternal 
Qod knoweth au.” 

; * tor tmm,” -JSAljiifcW law Owroliifh’* Mfo of Wolwy). 
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The fall of Wolsoy is not only a political tragedy, it is 
the sign of a social revolution nigh at hand; 
woUeyfandthe it is a proximate cause of the Reformation in 
p°-” se ..°t i" T i e ® n &i an< i- The leader of the Church interest 
had barred, by his control of the executive, 
the ontrancc of foreign Protestantism. Lutherans ho had 
gently but firmly kept under, as a new typo of Lollard, as 
political incendiaries. By his favour with the Crown ho had 
kept all aristocratic control and influence from the king; by 
his position alike in Rome and Westminster, ho had boon ablo 
to supersede tho Pope till men could not bear the old foreign 
interference. Tho Legate-Chancellor prepared the law, the 
Church, tho nobles, tho gentry and commons of England for 
the now monarchy of Henry VIII.; and “tho nation which 
trembled before Wolsey learned to tromblo before tho king 
who could destroy Wolsoy at a breath.” This was tho under¬ 
lying social fact of his rule, and his fall, taking away all 
check on tho royal will, opened the door for foreign influence, 
Court factions, and a now national position, just so far as that 
royal will ehoso to go, and tho nation, which it so wonderfully 
reflected, ehoso to follow. Wolsey had trained tho king in 
tact, in statesmanship, in knowledge of politics and of life, 
till "ho could manipulate tho very prejudice and ignorance 
of the people to his own purposes.’’* From 1529 Henry VIII. 
is his own solo minister; no man could tame him 

We are now on tho eve of the Reformation Parliament 
and its evolution of tho modem Church- 
The Cause* of State system of England. Tho separation 
from Rome, the reconstruction of English 
religion, if it began with the personal matter 
of tho king’s divorce, is carried through with soraeftiing of 
the cpiiet power of a force of Nature, and wo must clearly 
separate (1) tho personal, (2) tho intellectual, and (9) the 
social causes of tho revolution (1529-3(5). 

1. Among the first came the king’s scruples about his 
" incest" with his brother's wife, his passion 
i. wmm. for Ann© Bokyn, his disgust at Rc^ianova- 
sion, his disappointment with Wolsoy as an instrument, 
his necessary abatement of strict orthodoxy through his 

t EktUbM, “twctsufOi fla ModiemL end Modem Kbriwy," p: 1133. 
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connection Avith the hevotioisiug Uoleyns. The lMbnder of 
the Faith and Assertor of the Seven Sacraments gradually 
came to see in the disloyalty of a Papist somethin*' worse than 
Lutheranism. Wolsey, mined partly for " Popery.’* partly 
for insufficient diplomatic conscience, was replaced hy tin* 
agnostic (Yomwoll, who neither feared (»od nor regarded 
men hy tint side of his personal interests. Warliam, a little 
later, replaced byiVunmer. More* and Fisher by And ley and 
Wriothosloy, Queen ( 'uthcrinc hy Anno Boleyu and »fano 
Seymour—who can deny that the changed personnd of the 
Court acted as a part cause of the social change ' 

2. The intellectual preparation tor some great, change is 

evident in the groups of classical enthusiasts 

i 1M , w i t i * * i 2. Intellectual, 

and liberal reformers who had not yet been 

called to choose between the (Lurch and science, and to this 

influence must be added that of the hooks and tracts which 

had been pouring out of < term any since 1517. After Wolsey s 

removal, these became the favourite reading of 1 * earnest*' people, 

as the wider schemes of social reformers—of Mores Utopia, 

for instance—were forgotten in men's conecutrution on the 

religious struggle. 

3. Of social preparation for the Reformation in England 
there was little in active, conscious movement; 
enough in passive indifference to, or dislike of, 
foreign bishops, in the dogged uata»iialpri(lcan<lin(lc*pctaleiice 
of character, in the popular love of English npocch and ways 
and government. Catholicism without the Pope was the 
latent wish of most Englishmen, and Henry succeeded by 
interpreting into fact just so much and no more. He struck 
the true average, and that average backed him against 
the Pojte and the clergy, against all tendencies to go buck 
into “ Papism,” tigainst the reaction caused by the monastic 
dissolution. 

There was not only a social aversion to Romo, there was 
the old liimcastrian layman's fending of rebellion against 
anything of sacwdotal dominion. The bishops' courts, the 
privilege! of sanctuary and of clergy, had all been “ blown 
upon" under Henry VII; and now the vast wealth and separate 
Parliament of the clerical estate, its alleged control of one- 
fifth of English land, its dominance in the peerage (whore the 
spiritual lords stiU nimibered tbrty-oight out of eighty-four), 
$ 


& Social. 
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its hold on political power through tlic almost unbroken 
succession' of clerical ministers * as chancellors, keepers, and 
presidents of council, all provoked the cry “ Restrain.” Want 
of governance bad been the complaint under the House of 
Lancaster; now it was plainly seen by tlio king that the 
clergy, by their local power as well as by their foreign 
allegiance, wore “ but half our subjects.” Nobles, gentry, 
merchants, lawyers, thus invited by the Crown, made good 
speed to the feast. Tho wealthiest corporation in the realm 
was to bo despoiled; this added zest to the thought of freedom 
from restraint. For however much tho Church, in and out of 
England, had sunk from tho thirteenth century, it was still 
tho most powerful and penetrating discipline in society; men 
mot with its prohibitions and canons, felt its holp or its 
hindrance in ovory walk of life. Tho king himself was a 
spiritual subject of the servants of God; now the mass of 
Englishmen holpod to raise him to a lay popedom. 

The English Reformation was tho overthrow of sacerdotal- 
ism as a form of government. Beginning, 
rauttactertetio* of not with doctrino, as foreign Protestantism 
^lnSoi 011 b°K lin > hut with jurisdiction, it followed “no 
law but that of its own development," and 
resulted in a revolution which cannot bo classified; for, in 
spite of its religious form and dross, it was in essence political 
and social, and, as a middle class movement, is connected with 
tho Long Parliament of 1040, and with tho dynastic change 
which we call so oddly “ tho Revolution.” 

The immediate eftbot of the breach with Rome, the im¬ 
position of the royal supremacy on tho Church of England, 
the subjection of Convocation to impotence, and tho disso¬ 
lution of the monasteries, was “ not to vary,” as Heifry said, 
“ in any jot from the faith catholic,” but to sever English 
Christianity from the older Western federation, and to intor- 
woave Church and State so closely that the Church became 
the nation in one of its aspects, but without power of 
independent action, controlled by that same nation in another 
aspect, by the lay power represented in Parliament and the king. 

: Here was the secret of the permanence of the English 
Reformation—-in the social victory of the great lay classes 

* tn the TaOor Period. 
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over the clcri<-.nl estate, and their resolution to keep the 
upper hand. So the reaction, when it comes in 15:31), in 1553, is 
limited in the nature of things. Alary herself flinches before 
the question of the abbey lands. The poorer classes are at 
least Catholic in sympathy, and both upper and middle 
classes will sometimes profess repentance, but they will not 
disgorge. For all interests were committed to the main work 
of Henry VIII. Kdward's doctrinal changes and practical 
misrule made men willing to return to the older faith; but at 
the restoration of religious property and priestly power they 
stopped. Rome was finally rejected Idealise sin*, never forgot 
a claim or relinquished a possession that had once been hem 
The lay power in the State--this, and not reformed doctrine, 
or liberty of conscience, of* a vernacular prayer-book, or 
Catholic antiquity—was the ultimate social principle of the 
struggle. These other ideas had their place; but. they all 
rested upon that of mastery—who is t.o rule { 

The new position of the Church was seen in the empha¬ 
sised, half-spiritual dependence of the bishops on the Crown, 
in the attempt to treat them as royal nominees, ap|x>inted cm 
good behaviour, during the sovereign's lifetime, ami so bound 
to sue out new commissions at his death, ordained, translated, 
and deposed at his will 

The same appears in the treatment of the lower clergy, 
in the pulpit-timing of Cromwell's retpme, in the wholesale 
revocation of preaching licences, in the destruction of the 
monastic life. Again, in tho fine of 1681, in the transfer of 
annates from the Pope to tho king, and in the general Church 
plunder of these years—j>orhaps equal to £4,000,000 in modem 
value—tho clergy paid a direct compulsory tribute. It was no 
"amicable loan" or u benevolence ”; it was the submission to 
the altered balance of jx>wor. 

Lastly, a regal papacy was evolved out of a royal suprem¬ 
acy. The " headship" clause of 1681, the 
articles of 1632 on Church legislation, the 
Restraint of Appeals in 15351 the Act of 
Supreme Head, together with the Acts of Huccossion and 
Treason In 1584, and the king's commission to revise canon 
law in 1686, give m the stages of this development, “ For 
subordinate purposes, such m <iispimHatsons and faculties, 
Henry allowed Orahmer as IMmata to hold a qnasblogatine 
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authority under himself in Chancery, but in all such matters 
ho was the fountain both of power and justice; and by 
appointing Cromwell as Vicar-General, with authority and 
precedence over all prelates and nobles, he exactly repro¬ 
duced the Pope’s exercise of direct powers through a Legato a 
Latere.” In the same way it is by royal letters patent that 
the English Bible is printed, and the now bishoprics created * 
(1539). Even the theological training of the people is under¬ 
taken by the king, who approves or dictates the “ Institution ” 
and “Erudition ” “ of a Christian Man ”in 1537 and 1543: “ for 
the King’s Majesty hath the care of his subjects’ souls as well 
as of their bodies.” 

Tlio last twenty years of Henry’s reign fall into two 
periods; one of anti-clerical, anti-Roman 
onaj ohand state, movomen t f rom 1529-39, ono of seeming 

Catholic reaction (1539-47). It will bo 
necessary to summarise the history of Church and State 
during these years, noting tho central interest in tho 
struggle of clergy and laity, and then perhaps tho changes 
of the time will find their bost illustration in tho history of 
religious usages. 

First, in 1629 (November 3), a new ora begins with the 
Reformation Parliament. In the same year 
the Probate Act, the Mortuaries Act, and the 
Pluralities Act are passed into law, receiving 
tho Royal assent December 17th, in spite of the opposition of 
Fisher to tho two former, by which some-of the foes paid to 
the clergy were “ revised.” On November 30th, 1530, Wolsey 
dies at Leicester Abbey, and in December of the same year 
tho whole body of the clergy are declared to be involved in 
his praemunire. 

On January 16th, 1531, the king's pardon is granted to 
tho province of Canterbury on a fine of £100,000; on 
February 7-11th, the article of Royal Supremacy is proposed 
in Convocation, amended by Warhattx’s rider, "as far as 
Christ’s law alloweth,” and unanimously adopted, On May 
4th, the Province of York buys the pardon for £1H,0G0, and 
the same submission to Henry's protectorate; but next year 
the attack is renewed in Parliament 

. * Westminster, Oteney (Oxford), Chester, GUotwonter, Bristol, Peterbormurh. 
. A RbH tot orootiftf »Ix ■ m w Mehoprlos ojrtalned from aomelnI8»2. 
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In the legislation, of 15#2 Ronefit of Clergy is limited 
to the higher orders (“snh-deitcon ut least,"), and a supplica¬ 
tion is presented against clerical legislation by the ordinaries 
(March 18th). On April 00th the Papal authority is first 
distinctly touched in the Act for Restraint of Annates, which, 
however, is not even conditionally ratified till .July 0th, 15##,* 
but is kept in reserve and held over the Court of Home to 
“ compel them to hear reason.” 

On August 2#rd Warham’s death enables the king to 
place a creature of his own, Thomas Crnnmer, in the primacy, 
and to obtain from the chief of his eleigy a formal sentence of 
divorce from Catherine, and of sanction for his new marriage 
with Anno (May 2#-Juue 1, 15##). 

So far there had been no formal breach with Home, hut 
only with the clerical ascendency in the 
State—oven the Annates Hill hud not, vet, 
boon confirmed; but m June, 15:1;}, the km# 
received certain news of the impending Papal decision, given 
on July Uth against the divorce. Accordingly he appealed 
from tiie Hope to a Cleneral Council (June 2JJ) and summoned 
Parliament for the session of 15##~4 to pass the Restraint of 
Appeals, the Restraint of Annates, anil the Act against 
.Dispensations and Peter’s Pence. This, with the submission! 
of tho clergy to a State revision of the eunon law, and the 
Act of Succession, completed tho rough work of tho .Judicial 
revolution. What, followed was the result, of the four anti- 
Itoman and tho nine imti-clorical Acts of tho post five years. 

* Two day* Wore the Papal decision againut th« divorce illnd bene- 
diotum Divortlum." 

t The^xaot share of Convocation In the work of tho Reformation Parlia¬ 
ment 1* hard to fix. Latimer nay* in a aermon (June (I, IfiSO), preached before 
ConvocationWhat have ye done those eoven year*, that England liath been 
the better of a hair ? Two thing* only i one, that ye barned a dead man; the 
other, that ye went about to bum one being alive." Yet, on the other hand 
it was maintained 0/ Putter, V. 188) that “nothing woe done in the fteforaa- 
tlon but what wae asked by Convocation, or grounded on some net of their* 
precedent," and the lUt of measure* taken in Convocattou give* tut :*~{1), to 
is#*, a declaration that the Bishop of Rome hath no greater authority in 
Bnglaud than any other foreign btohop, and a Petition for an authorised 
BaglUh Bible;, (8), in ir.SMJ, a complaint of foriy-nte* popular error* and the 
leafing of Ten Article* cf Religion *‘ to staWtehOhristian quletneae;" 
(3), in 1W, tho Hit Articles approved; (*), in mi, the “First Kook 
of Hewllio*" introduoed '.and authori«id; (S), in tots, the “ Erudition" 
confirmed; (8), In IB«, the Jtoglieh Litany authorised. 
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Tho meaning of the wholo movement, “ to make this realm of 
England an empire govornccl by one lord,” was gathered up 
in tho Act of the King’s Supremo Headship (November 3, 

1534) , and in the proclamation of tho new title (January 15, 

1535) . Tho Primate passed from a Legato of the Apostolic; 
Wee into a Metropolitan; the new Ktato authority over 
Church law was expressed in the commission of thirty-two 
actually appointed for tho revision of canons in 1530, and 
the several great Acts of Spoliation completed tho destruc¬ 
tive work. For before tho end of 1534 tho annates, now 
definitely taken from the Pope, wore given to the Crown, 
and the suppression of the smaller monasteries in 1530, 
and of tho greater in 1539, provided the sinews of war 
for later struggles. 


The suppression of religious houses in England was not 
effected by one act of legislation, nor aocom- 
Tb^suwre*aton plished at one time. Several events led up to, 
oftae and prepared the way for, tho first Act of 

Monasteries. ]> ar i; amen t by which tho losser monastic 

establishments were dissolved. Rightly or wrongly, tho 
gonoral body of conventual ecclesiastics were regarded as 
against Henry in his quarrel with Rome, and their convents 
were described as so many "garrisons of the Pope” in England. 
In the matter of his divorce from Katherine, too, tho king 
had reason for thinking that some of the religious bodies were 
in practical sympathy with tho queen and opposed to his wishes, 
Tho Friars Obsorvant—the strictest and most respected branch 
of tho Franciscan Order—were tho* first to 
experience tho resentment of Henry, Two 
of these friars wore implicated with the 
“ Holy Maid of Kent,” and suffered with her at Tyburn on 
20th April, 1534. Two others, Friars Peto and Els tow, had in 
their church at Greenwich, and in the royal presence, boldly 
attacked his marriage with Anno. By tho early sutnittor of 
15514, Parliament, under tho skilful management of Cromwell, 
had proved' itself so pliable to Henry's will that ho was ahU; 
to proceed against the Greenwich friars. They wow oalkd 
Upon to profess their adherence to the royal supremacy, to 
reject. Papal authority, and to take an oath of r|legi<wiee to 
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Queen Anno. Numerous attempts were made lo bend those 
friars to the royal will, but in vain; and the suppression of 
the entire Order of Observants followed quickly upon their 
refusal of the articles proposed by the king’s officials. Before 
the end of August, 15B4, the seven houses of English Ob¬ 
servant Friars laid been emptied of their members, and 
about two hundred were thrown into prison. 

Before the final dispersion of the Franciscan Observants 
the Crown had commenced its conflict with 
the Carthusian Order. These secluded reli- 7116 ca-rthualans. 
giotis had taken no active part in the thorny questions which 
surrounded the divorce, hut yet their influence, which, owing 
to the undoubted sanctity of their lives, was considerable, was 
unquestionably exercised against Henry's rejection of Papal 
supremacy. In the spring of 15:14, therefore, the troubles of 
the monks of the London Charterhouse commenced. The 
king was by this time fully committed to the breach with 
Homo, and had already made, up his mind to override all 
opposition to this determination. Tho Loudon Carthusians 
had tho highest reputation for strictness of life, whilst a 
fearless superior, Prior John Houghton, presided over them. 
Ohauncy, one of his subjects, says: “ He was admired and 
sought after by all, and by his community wits most beloved 
and esteemed,’’ Early in April, LM4, the royal officials visited 
tho monastery and demanded tho signatures of tho fathers to 
tho oath of succession. First at a private interview and then 
publicly in Chapter, Houghton refused, saying “ he could not 
understand how it was possible that a marriage ratified by the 
Church and so long unquestioned could bo undone," To this 
view th$ whole community adhered. 

Prior Houghton and Humfrey Middlomore, the pro¬ 
curator of tho convent, were quickly committed to the Tower; 
there they remained for some weeks* Then, persuaded by 
tho arguments of some who visited them, they consented to 
take the oath " as far m it w m lawful” 8U montlis later, on 
January 15th, 15#5, the new title of “ Supreme Head ” was, 
by decree of Council, incorfwratod in the king** style, and in 
April Prior Hotighton* Robert. Laurence, the prior of tho 
Charterhouse of Beauvafe, and Auguatme Webster, prior of 
A«holme, in Lincolnshire, anticipated tho coming of tho itoyal 
Commissioners, and in *i interview with Cromwell, 
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declared that they could novel' take the required oath. Tlioy 
were forthwith sent once more to the Tower, and on the 2Nth 
of April were indicted for that, they “ did, on 20th April, 
27 Henry VIII., at the Tower of London . . . openly declare 
and say, ‘the kino, our sovereign lord, is not supremo head in 
earth of the Church of England.’" They were found guilty 
of tins new form of verbal treason, and executed at Tyburn on 
the 4th of May of this same year, 1585. Over the gateway of the 
Charterhouse in London the arm of Prior Houghton was tixed 
us a warning to his brethren. A week or two later three more 
were lodged in prison, where, ns the historian Stow relates, 
they “first stood in prison upright chained from the neck to 
the arms, and their legs fettered with locks and chains, by flic 
space of thirteen days,” when they were executed. 

For two years the rest of the community were kept with 
great strictness in their house, whilst every effort, was made to 
induce them to comply with Henry’s demand. Most of them 
continued unshaken in their determination, and in May, 

I “chi, thoso who hold out were sont to other houses. At 
length, in May, 1587, the Commissioners attended at the 
< ’harterhouso to demand the oath. Twenty took it, but ten 
still, resolutely refused and wore carried off to prison, whore, 
in a few weeks, as Stow says, nine of their numbor died “with 
stink and miserably smothored.” The tenth lingered on in 
prison till 4th August, 1540, when ho was hanged at Tyburn. 
The twonty moiubers who had taken the oath ort the promise 
of a pension, surrendered their house to the king. They con¬ 
tinued, however, to live there until tho 15th of November, 
1589, when they were forcibly expolled, the monastic buildings 
being subsequently granted out as a place to store ro$*l tents 
and engines of war. 

Meantime, preparations were being pushed on for a 
measure of more general suppression of reli- 

vuSitS 1 g ious houses. By the middle of 1584 Com¬ 
missioners wore at work in all parts of 
England tendering the new oath of supremacy, which, in tho 
Minds of king and minister, was to be aeootmtod tfo touch- 
pfcp&e of loyalty and religion. Lord Herbert states that the 
Scherec for the dissolution of monasteries ^as disett^ied at a 
meeting ofthe Council, where it met with eojnridereble opposif 
tiort-. ''The.'disapproval : of the measute muat^lmveicenvineed: 
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the king of the need of caution. In the authority to visit all 
monasteries formerly subject, to the Pope, which Parliament 
lmd bestowed upon the king two years previously, Henry, or 
more probably Cromwell, was not slow to recognise a valuable 
aid to attain the desired end. A general visitation of all 
religious houses was consequently determined upon. The chief 
visitors—Legh, Layton, Ap Uieo, London, and Bedyll—were 
armed with the most complete authority, and their own letters 
are sufficient evidence that they fully understood that the 
purpose of the visitation was to tind a suitable pretext for 
suppression, or by their vexatious injunctions to compel sur¬ 
render. The visitors passed very rapidly from place to place 
in the autumn of and till the meeting of Parliament in 
Pebmary, loJW. The reports, or ronr^rrff's as they were called, 
which tile agents furnished to Cromwell scorn to show that by 
no nmans all the monastic houses had been inspected. Suffi¬ 
cient had, however, been done to serve the royal purpose, and, 
true or false, their tales were used to induce Parliament to 
suppress the lesser religious establishments and to hand over 
their possessions to the king. 

The onnperta or vamRerteH, together with the various 
Jotters written by the visiters whilst on their rounds, are the 
chief grounds of accusation against the character of the monks, 
it should in fairness bo borne in mind that they do not profess 
to be moro than reports, and there is no evidence of any 
investigation; whilst, ns Mr, (Jairdnor, the historian of this 
period says, 41 considering the rapidity with which the work 
was done, the investigations could hardly have boon very 
judicially conducted” It may be admitted that the sum¬ 
mary <$ what was alleged against the moral state of many 
religious houses, even, be it remembered, some of the greatest 
in the kingdom, presents a black enough picture. Still, it 
should be remembered that the whole of the charges rests 
upon the worth of the visitors* word alone. 

In Maro|i 168ft, Parliament passed the Act by which the 
smaller monitories wore dissolved* The pro* 
amble ofVfchotneasureitsolf eontaimt practically ^mwamtac 
all that is knoHvu of its origin and of the %<*****. 
motives which induced the House to pass it From this it 
would seem that the Ml was promoted by the Crown, and was 
on the assurance of ; die king that evil lives were 
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being led in religious bouses where the number of inmates was 
less than twelve. Of this, says the preamble, Henry had 
“knowledge ... as well by the mrni'pertm of his late 
visitation as by sundry credible informations.” And as a 
further reason, it was stated that the religious in the smaller 
monasteries would bo useful to swell the ranks of “ divers and 
great solornn monasteries of this realm (wherein, thanks bo to 
God, religion is right well kept and observed),” and which “bo 
destitute of such full numbers of religious pemms as they 
ought and may keep.” Acting upon this declaration, “ tho 
Lords and Commons by a great deliberation finally resolved ” 
that the king should take possession of all monasteries which 
possessed an income of less than £200 a year; so “ that his 
highness may . . . dispose of them, or any of them, at his 
will and pleasure to tho honour of God and tho wealth of this 
realm.” 

To deal with tho lands, movables, and other possessions 
which would come into tho king’s hands by this measure of 
suppression, Parliament sanctioned tho creation 
of a special court, called tho “Court of 
Augmentation.” Tho institution of this has 
been regarded by historians as an indication that, at tho time 
of tho dissolution of tho lessor monasteries, Henry contemplated 
further and more extensive measures in regard to ecclesiastical 
property. It was constituted, with Sir Richard Rich as first 
chancellor and Sir Thomas Pope as treasurer, on the 24th of 
April, 153(5. 

As a first stop to tho taking possession of the monastic 
possessions, it became necessary to determine which houses 
came within tho pecuniary limit of £200 a year. WJjfch this 
object, the royal commission was directed to some of tho 
leading men in each county to make a survey of tho various 
houses within the limits of their respective districts; and 
on the very day when tho Court of Augmentations was finally 
organised, instructions were issued for the guidance of these 
Commissioners. As regards the religious, the directions were 
simple. Tho officer was " to send those that will remain in (die 
religion to other houses with letters to the Governors, and 
those that wish to go to the world to my lord of Canterbury 
and the Lord Chancellor.” To the latter class "some reasonable 
reward,” according to the distance of the plabe appointed, vm 
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to be given. The superior alone was to have any pension 
promised to him, and he was to go to the (.haneellor of the 
Augmentations for it. The rest of the instructions were chiefly 
concerned, in the preservation of the property for the king. 

It is somewhat difficult, to estimate with any certainty the 
number of religious houses which passed into 
the king’s hands by the operation of the Act ^suppressioa! 110 
of Dissolution. The authority of Stow, how¬ 
ever, is usually relied upon for the statement that “ the number 
of these houses thou suppressed were #7(1, tins value of their 
lands then .£#2,000 and more, by year/’ Besides this, there 
was the money received for the spoils of the houses, consisting 
of money, plate, and jewels sent by the Commissioners into 
the king’s treasury, and the proceeds of the sales of lead, bells, 
cattle, furniture, ami even buildings. These u Robin Hood’s 
pennyworths ” are supposed by Lord Herbert to have brought 
more than .£100,000 into the royal purse, dodging by the 
paltry stuns realised by the? sales of monastic effects and 
by the totals acknowledged to have been received by 
the Augmentation Office officials, this stun would appear 
altogether too high. 

The number of persons affected by these first systematic 
suppressions was very considerable. Besides 
the monks and nuns who wow turned out of 
their houses, and the servants, farm labourers, 
and others to whom they gave employment and means of 
subsistence, there must have Insert a vast numlsor of men and 
women whose livelihood more or loss depended upon the 
inmates of tho dissolved religious establishments. Putting 
this latter class altogether on one side, Stow’s estimate of 
“ 10,000 people, masters and servants, (who) lost their livings 
by the putting down of these houses at that time,” may be 
taken as fairly correct* From such of the particulars given 
by tho Hoyal Commissioners m aw still extant, it may bo 
roughly calculated that over 2,000 monks and nuns were 
dispossessed, and that there wore between 0,000 and 10,000 
people (Kwctly depondont on the monasteries dissolved 

It will bo readily believed that the work could not havo 
bmx accomplished without entailing considerable hardship 
upon many of the inmates thus rendered homeless. Thus, a 
twm of Arden, Elbaibeth lohnson, was allowed a pittance 
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“ because she is helpless and deaf, and is said to be over eighty 
years of age,” and William Coventry, of Wonibridgo Priory, 
had the sum of £(5 8s. 4d. given him on his dismissal, “because 
he is sick and deerepid; ” whilst two nuns of Esholt, in 
Yorkshire, were said to be disabled by infirmities, and were 
passed over to the care of their friends. 

The Northern disturbances in the autumn of 153(5 and the 
spring of the following year (p. 22), somewhat 
tST^otion. cheeked the progress of the dissolutions. Hut 
once the insurgents had been finally crushed 
and all fear of domestic danger was over, Henry used the 
rising as a pretext to effect further suppressions. Hitherto 
the attainder of a bishop or abbot for treason had not been held 
by English law to affect the property of the diocese or abbey 
over which the attainted superior ruled. The king, howover, 
now determined to include the forfeiture of tho possessions 
of tho corporation in tho punishment awarded to tho head for 
real or supposed treasonable practices, and in this way several, 
large and important religious establishments passed into tho 
royal hands. Thus, upon the executions of tho Abbots of 
Whalloy and Hawley in March, 1537, tho king’s officials, acting 
upon his express orders, took possession of the houses and 
property; and in tho same way the abbeysof Barlings, Jervuulx, 
.Kirkstod, and Woburn, with tho priory of Bridlington, wore 
brought into tho king’s hands under the law of attainder; 
whilst by threats and judicious management, tho Earl of 
Sussex obtained the surrender of the great abbey of Furness, 
in Lancashire. 

Tho autumn of 1538, and the first half of tho following 

_ _ year, witnessed tho destruction of the English 

Tbe FttaxlM. ». . ,, it * ii 

manes, ror some reason or other these 

houses, although they had but small incomes, had not been 

dealt with under tho Act of Parliament dissolving tho lesser 

monasteries. At the time of their fall, tho friars wore reduced 

to a state of groat poverty, and this may have scoured for them 

a temporary respite The total number of their establishments 

in England was about two hundred. Of these the Fi^ciaeans 

had sixty, the Dominicans fifty-three, the Austin Maw fortv- 

• $$&,,' and ; the Carrnelites. i six-and-thirty. Tho rest ^ were held 

by tho Trinitarians and other .loss important bodios bf friars. 

At tho timo'<)f -their detraction, although roducod by various 
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circumstances, the friars numbered probably about eighteen 
hundred. 

From Michaelmas, 15:17, to the same date in the following 
year, the work of dissolving the monastic, houses was pushed 
on vigorously. J hiring that time many of the larger establish¬ 
ments either surrendered to the king, or in some other way 
passed into his hands. Legally, Henry had a right only to 
those monasteries with n yearly income of less than £200; hut 
after the failure of the Pilgrimage of Grace, the work of general 


suppression was actively commenced. It was of course necessary 
that the surrender of those abbeys which did not come within 
the operation of the Act of Dissolution, should at least appear 
to bo voluntary, and every pressure was brought upon the 
monks and nuns to induce them to resign their possessions. 


The secret instructions given to the agents 
employed were precise: they wore to take 


Voluntary 

Surrender. 


“the consent of the head and convent, by way 


of their fair surrender under their convent, seal to the same. 


If they shall willingly consent, and agree,” the Commissioners 
are directed to promise them pensions and other rewards. 
But “ if they shall find any of the said heads and convents, so 
appointed to bo dissolved, so wilful and obstinate that they 
will in no wise submit themselves to the King’s Majesty,” or 
" resign at the King’s wish ” the Commissioners are then to 
take possession of everything, and neither give pensions nor 
any part of their household goods to "such obstinate and wilful 
persons, till they shall know further of the King’s pleasure.” 

Meantime, however, whilst the secret instructions to the 


agonts leave no room for doubt os to the royal intentions, by 
express direction of the rulers, fcho idea of any general attack 
upon tflfo monastic system was not only kept in the background, 
but actually and publicly repudiated by both Henry and his 
agents. The monasteries stood alone. Singly they wore 
approached With proposals for surrender, with a pittance for 
their members; or seizure, should they refuse, with poverty 
and possible punishment. Most of the houses made choice 
of the farmer alternative, and in the yearn 1538 and 18.W 
surrenders, which can hardly with truth be called voluntary, 
were obtained h% this way* some 150 monasteries of men 
and perhaps fifty convent* of women passed into tho royal 
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Early in 1539 it became necessary to obtain approval from 
Parliament for what bad been done. There is 
the todomaeSs* evidence to prove that Henry at first thought 
of pledging himself to devote the appropriated 
property to public purposes. A draft of a projected Act in 
tho king’s writing suggests that the wealth of the religious 
corporations might with advantage “ be turned to better use 
(as hereafter shall follow), whereby God’s Word might the 
better be set forth, children brought up in learning, clerics 
nourished in the universities, old servants decayed have livings, 
almshouses for poor folk to be sustained in, readers of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin to have good stipends, daily alms to be 
administered, mending i of highways, exhibitions for ministers 
of tho Church,” and considerable additions made to the 
existing bishoprics. Whatever inducements were put before 
the Parliament to win its consent to tho king’s proposals, 
nothing in the nature of public benefits is suggested in the 
Act itself, which for tho second time dealt with the monastic 
property. It was introduced to tho House on the 13th of May, 
1539, and six days later became law. In no sense can this 
measure be considered properly as one dissolving or suppressing 
any religious houses. Its object was to socuro to the king the 
property of such monasteries as had “by any means come 
into his hands by supersession, dissolution, or surrender since 
the 4th of February,” 1530. Unlike the Act of 1530, this one 
does not allege any reasons, but simply states that “ sundry 
abbots, priors, abbesses, prioresses, and other ecclesiastical 
governors and governesses of divers monasteries . . . of their 
own free and voluntary minds, good wills and assents, without 
constraint, co-action, or compulsion of any manner of person 
or persons,” have resigned their possessions into th# king’s 
hands. These, therefore, Henry and his heirs are to hold 
for ever, and this permission was to oxtend to all houses 
subsequently surrendered or dissolved. 

By tho autumn of 1639 comparatively few religious houses 
still remained in the possession of the monks. 
Monastic buddings in county after county 
were laid! desolate by the royal agent!, and the 
religious one after another expelled from their homes. Where 
'‘radat&nce was offered, the ready process of attainder, with its 
;!i^m}j«mying confiscation, which, as Hallain says, “ against 
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every form of received law,” followed tie* treason, supposed 
or real, of the head of the corporation, was at hand to effect 
what throats or promises had been unable to accomplish. 
Under the working of this mysterious law of attainder, the 
abbots of the three great Benedictine houses of Glastonbury, 
(Jolchestcr, and Heading were executed, and their possessions 
seized for the Crown. From notes in Cromwell's own hand it 
seems clear that some time between the passing of the Act 
regarding tin* monasteries in April, 1589, and September in 
the same year, these abbots must have been sounded, and it 
had been found that compliance was not to bo expected from 
them. Immediate action was taken; on tin; 10th of this 
latter month the royal agents appeared at Clastonbury, and 
having cross-examined the abbot, Richard Whiting, and ran¬ 
sacked his apartments for compromising documents, they sent 
him up to prison in the Tower of Loudon. Immediately they 
proceeded to “despatch” the monks “with its much celerity” 
as possible, and by October the 24th, whilst Abbot Whiting re¬ 
mained still untried in the Tower, the rich plate of the abbey 
was handed into the royal treasury among the possessions of 
“attainted persons and places” Before the abbot left his 
prison his ease was virtually concluded, and Cromwell could 
note: “ Item: The Abbot of Clanton to la* tried at (Hasten and 
also executed there.” The Church historian Collier is prob¬ 
ably correct, when he write of the throe abbots: “To reach 
them , . . the oath of supremacy was offered, and upon their 
refusal they wore condemned for high treason ” 

The result of the trial at Wells was, upon Cromwell's own 
showing, a foregone conclusion, and the abbot's execution at 
Glastonbury, upon Tor Hill, with two of his monks,on November 
the 15 tH; 158ft, finally placed the rich possessions of the abbey 
at the king's disposal. On the same day Hugh Cook, the Abbot 
of Reading, and two priests suffered death in front of the 
abbey gateway, whilst a fortnight later, on the 1st of December, 
1589, Thomas Marshall, or Roche, the last Abbot of Chichester, 
was likewise executed, Within six weeks of his death the 
monastic buildings of St John's Abbey had been dismantled, 
and workmen wore Iwy stripping the lead ffom the roof of 
the church, melting it into pigs with the carved woodwork of 
the choir, and breakiug up the bells that the metal might be 
oenyeyed away in babels for sale* 
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By the beginning of 1540 the work of suppressing tlio 
religious houses in England was practically ovev. Between 
1538 and 1540 probably about 250 of the greater houses of 
men and women had passed into the king’s possession. 

It has been estimated, from an examination of available 
sources of information, that the entire number of monks, 
canons, friars, and nuns dispossessed from first to last was 
probably in excess of eight thousand, whilst there must have 
been at least ten times that number of people more or less 
dependent upon them. 

Most, but by no means all, of the disbanded religious 
obtained some kind of pension. As regards 
™toTinnuttei the smaller houses, which alone bail lieen 
dissolved by Act of Parliament., only tho 
superior rocoived any annuity. The friars, as a rule, obtained 
nothing, and as regards the rest of the monks and nuns, oidy 
such as resigned their houses in compliance with the royal 
wishes were promised annual pittances. Those who resisted 
or objected obtained nothing. Thus no monk at monasteries’ 
like Kirksted, Jervaulx, or Whalley in the north, or (Jlaston- 
bury, Reading, Colchester, or Wohum in the south, obtained 
anything. Moreover, oven a surrender does not always appear 
to have aff'ordod any sure title to such a payment. Thus, to 
take an oxamplo, Furness Abbey was dissolved, apparently 
without the monks having obtained any promise of a ]tension. 
On dismissal from their cloister each received forty shillings, 
and to three, “who worn sick and impotent,” an extra 
twenty shillings was given. The following year the late abbot 
was provided with the profits of a rectory, which formerly 
belonged to his house: but, as far as appears, none of tho 
thirty monks who were living at Furness at, tho surrender 
ever obtained anything for their somewhat tardy compliance 
with Henry’s desires. 

It is not easy to determine with anything like accuracy 
the valuo of the property which passed into 

•*»Sjgr fc h° wyal possession t>y tho dissolution*. 

Speed hits put tho total annual value of the 
landsand bonofieos at £111,312 4s. 8$d., ami a modem eaton- 
la&ton places it at £200,000 in round number* the existing 
; accounts* however, show that Henry never derived anything 
benefit from the spoliation. t (ihtfcuitous grant#, 
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speedy sales of lands, and other such things, quickly reduced 
the capital value of the prize, so that in no single year did the 
income from the confiscated property exceed £45,000. 

The worth of the gold and silver plate received by the 
treasurer, and estimated by him at the melting price, was 
more than £85,000, or very nearly a million sterling of our 
money. Of the other spoils some of the richest were pre¬ 
served and forwarded to London for the king's use; whilst the 
greater part were sold for what the things would fetch at the 
small auctions held all over the country in the cloisters or 
chapter-houses of the deserted monasteries. In round figures 
tho money received by the king in this way from 153fi 
till.his death was some £1,423,500, or between fourteen 
and fifteen millions sterling of the present money. Besides 
this sum, however, there was the worth of tho vestments and 
other ecclesiastical furniture reserved for tho king’s use, and, 
what Cromwell evidently prized more than tho rich plate 
itself, tho countless precious stones and jewels from all the 
churches and shrines of tho English monasteries. 


Out of the vast plunder obtained by tho Dissolution 
there was some attempt made to refit tho 
Church for the new time. First in 1534, °bea^S? D 

twenty-six suffragan sees wore indicated;* nuposaior 
then, after tho final monastic dissolution of 
1530, eighteen new dioceses were promised; at last six 
were founded—Chester, Peterborough, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Bristol, and Westminster. Out of Wolsoy’s benefactions 
Cardinal College alone emerged from the wreck with 
diminished resources and the glory of a royal ro-croation. 
To the end of his life, after his first taste of spoil in 1520, 
Henry’s needs and avarice scorned to grow together. In 1545, 
less than six years after the last of the religious houses had 
been seized, the endowments of the universities, of all colleges 
of priests, and of all tiro chantries and guilds were put at the 

* Thotford, tpewloh, Colchester, Dover, (Midford, Taunton, Southampton 
Shaftesbury, Melton, Marlborough, Bedford, X*teester, (Houeeeter, Shrews, 
bury, Bristol, Penrith, Bridgwater, Nottingham, Grantham, Kali, Hunting¬ 
don, Cambridge, St Germaine (In Cornwalt), and the faUof Wight with two 
others—in plaoo of tho Homan Bl*h)9p* H in parttbut" So tun Wore ajuwintod, 
bat tho movement soon dropped, to be revived lathe present reign. 

V 
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Crown’s mercy: commissioners were appointed to visit them, 
and only the king’s death seems to have delayed their action 
till the new reign. As most of the landed spoil fell to the 
nobles and gentry, arid most of the movables soon passed out 
of Henry’s cotters, after meeting the calls of the moment, 
every groat lay interest was thus united in the attack on 
Church property, which continued to the death of Edward VI. 

But it would be a mistake to treat this whole period (1529— 
53) as on a level. For the first ten years of the revolution, 
as we have seen, the wovk is mainly destructive; for the next 
ten there is a distinct movement towards reconstruction, 
ending in the Prayer-Book of 1549. After the final statute 
of 1537 had boon passed against the Pope’s authority, em¬ 
bodying and supplementing all former Acts, and after the 
Great, or approved, English Bible had been published in 1539, 
the movement towards foreign Protestantism is roughly 
chocked. The German and Lutheran marriage with Anne 
of, Cleves is annullod; Cromwell, who had hoped by this to 
“ bring the king to such a pass that ho should not bo able 
to rosist,” is thrown as a sop to the conservative or Catholic 
party whom ho had ridden so hard, and the Act of Six Articles 
reaffirms transubstantiation, the celibacy of the clergy, the obli¬ 
gation of vows of chastity, and auricular confession—adding, 
more cautiously, that communion in both kinds was not 
necessary, and that private masses wore both lawful and useful. 

The Howard marriage (July 28,1540) seemed to bind the 
king to the reaction as the Bullen and Seymour marriages of 
1533 and 1586 had bound him to the revolution; but even 
as early as 1536 Henry’s proclamation ordering the English 
Bible, “ of the largest volume," to be set up in churches, shows 
his dislike of doctrinal change and of Protestant*'agitation. 
“The Scriptures are not to be read at the time of the mass, 
or for disputation or; exposition of mysteries therein con¬ 
tained.” The unauthorised versions, with their controversial 
prefaces and notes, axe discoursed, and in 1539 superseded by 
the Stato revision of Tyndale’s translation of 1525 (p. 195); 
while, in 1542, Edmund Bonner, as Bishop of JEtfhden, is 
allowed to forbid “alt crowding to read,, or commenting on 
: : ;;;trhafe'is read.” The more Henry learned of the 'Lutheran or 
system, the less'he liked ¥thbn;;;' ; , ^ • 

-pay/the Ten, Articles’piexplained’ 
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in tlie “ Christian Man’s Institution” and “ Erudition ” of 1537- 
43, which states the Catholic doctrine without change upon 
baptism, penance, the Eucharist, and justification, but explains 
the “right use of images, honouring of saints, ceremonies, 
and purgatory,” denounces many abuses, and defines the 
“fundamentals of religion,” as comprehended in the Bible, 
the throe creeds, and the decrees of the first four councils 
—Niciea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Ohalcedon. 

Again, in 1545, Hbaxton, ex-Bishop of Hamm, is forced to 
admit all the disputed points in the moditeval sense; in 1540 
Latimer is sent to the Tower; Cranmer about the same time, 
and again in 1545, is accused of heresy, and, from the time 
of Cromwell’s fall, the party of which he was becoming the 
official chief, is clearly in opposition, while the conservatives, 
under Gardiner, aro in power and favour at the (Council. For, 
whatevor wero the king’s personal leanings, doctrinally ho 
sympathises to the end with the highest Churolnminship. Vet 
the tendency to treat all the Church system as of yulitical 
obligation is found oven hero; tonots aro “charitable," “com¬ 
fortable,” “godly"; ceremonies are “laudable” or “instructive.’’ 
“ In all disputes,” says tho proclamation of 1544, “ recourse 
must be had to tho Catholic Church; . , . therefore all books 
contrary to tho doctrino now and to l>o sot forth aro forbidden; 
. . . but it is to the King, by Scripture, that all power is 
given of determining causes, of correcting heresies, errors, 
and sins.” 

Whatever tho truth may bo of Henry’s supposed* con¬ 
version in his last illness, the doctrinal position of the earlier 
timo is maintained in all his official acts till tho end in 1547, 
and the English Prayer-Book 1 of 1540 is only the result of 
Henry's &constructivo policy, which aimed at purifying and 
popularising the Catholic system, as ho finally conceived it. 
This policy had already given the English poople an English 
litany in 1544, an English Primer in 1545, t with versions 
of matins Mid evensong, and parts of other servioes$—and in 

• After hie raattisge t» Catherine Pur, he may have Men in&wRUMd by her 
Protwteat eyaipathiee. Sheproonred atwoelatlen of Sreemae’e/'^mphrMe," 
wbioh wee afterwards entered, by Bdwatd'e iwJttneUoae of 1347, tor nee by 
theolergy, 

+ Or' Layman's Book, of Pe*otio»*j tbs edition, following 

' '% Qathe English Liturgy of lft4, 4<1he Idttg’r letter to Cranmer styling 

t 2 ■/:' : 
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1540 had directed Oranmer to “pen a form for the altering of 
the mass into a communion,” just as in 1505 and 1542 the 
name of the Pope and all “ apocryphas, feigned legends, and 
unscriptural saints, had been “ put out of the service-books 
and calendars, newly castigated and reformed.” 

In the same spirit, and with the apparent support of the 
Church leaders, Henry had steadily pressed 
English Biw.es. ^ reliable; English Bible. Tyndale’s original 

version of 1525, though its text was largely used in most that 
followed it, was put out of court by its “ glosses ” and con¬ 
troversial turns of sense. The achievement of this purpose 
will bo traced in detail later (p. 1 

Thus beforo 1547 Henry VI11. had completed an English 
Bible and begun an English Prayer-Book ; in 15.‘U Wynkyn do 
Worde printed tho first collection of English carols, and soon 
after this Miles Covcrdale compiled tho first English hymn- 
book. Tho use of the vulgar tonguo was ono of the very fow 
matters that seemed to have really united tho sympathies of 
conservatives and Protestants in Henry’s Council. Apparently 
both parties would have also agreed on some revision of ritual 
and popular religious custom, but they could not agree where 
to stop. 

Among tho superstitions questioned or rejected thus early 
were pilgrimages and their objects—the relics 
so vehemently attacked by Colot, Erasmus, 
and More—the older forms of veneration of 
images, and of invocation of saints, pardons, indulgences, and 
tho purgatorial abuses. The shrine of St Thomas the Martyr at 
Canterbury, as the monumont of a priest who successfully defied 
a king and a Henry, and which for its wealth and fame had 
become tho groat English religious spectacle,* was* plundered 

it “ Tho Common Prayer of Proewaion,” and adding “ that from henceforth 
general prooeesions be bad in all cities, town*, churches, and pariah**, with 
godly prayers and suffrages in our native Bngliah tongue.” This, with two 
■chapters for daily lessons from the Kaglish Bible-one from the Hew Testa* 
mont> one from the Old—and with versions of the Lord's Prayer and Are 
Maria (translated in 1548), was all the teglfoh service authorised up to t«47. 
though in the preface to the Primer more see*ns promised, 
more was used irregularly in Pxritanlidag parf&es. ■ “ ( 

* Of, Chaucer, Prologue >«* ■ , , 

Of Ihgilrntd, to CWarbwy wsodt 1 
, 1 The holy bBiwfoi MOUftyr 
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and rased, and tlie saint's name scratched ont, of the service- 
books. The king gained twenty-six cartloads of treasure, and 
the long-deferred present of Pope Paul's III.’s excommunica¬ 
tion, drawn up in 1535, and suspended out of deference 1 to the 
French king, as Henry himself had suspended his anti-Papal 
statutes, till all hope of reunion was passed. 

By the time of Brimmer's catechism in 1548, pilgrimages 
had becomo a memory, with the more extreme abuses of 
images and purgatory ; but nearly the wholo of the liturgical 
ceremonies were kept up to the end of the reign. In the year 
of Latimer’s disgrace, the kitig bids all his subjects “ observe 
the holy bread and water, creeping t.o the cross, setting up of 
lights before the Corpus Christi, bearing of candles, offering of 
crysomos, and the rest.” The attempt, of (Vanmer’s (Jerman 
friends in 1.538 to interfere with these and < heir related doctrines 
as superstitions, and the insults of the Protestant “ ribalds,” 
provoked the Aet of Six Articles, deferred the English service- 
hook, and made Henry maintain every jot, of the. old ritual 
to his death. In 1538 “at Hadley, in Suffolk, and Stratford, 
in Essex,” the mass and To Bourn had been regularly said 
in English, and on August 23rd of the same year, the " rood 
of the north door in Paul's " was taken down by the king’s 
commandment; yot, the English Order of Communion did 
not appear till 1548, It was a premature beginning. Tho 
parish registers, ordered by Cromwell in September, 1538, 
had greater permanence, but this and the transfer of about 
one-third of tho tithe to laymen, with the new diocesan and 
suffragan bishoprics,* almost complete tho list of alterations in 
the usage of tho ordinary Church system under Henry Y1IL 
The monasteries wero an overgrowth, and wore cut, off 
as such. The normal parish, deanery, archdeaconry, and 
diocese, it was tho avowed aim of the king’s policy to 
strengthen; tho normal doctrine and ritual, apart from the 
questions of power and income, it became his settled purpose 
to support. The English Church, ho insisted, had rejected 
foreign tyranny and innovations and looked back to the first 
Christiana So r its model, but without any dissent from other 
national Churches, or any shadow of turning from tho ancient 
Catholic faith. For it. was an Old Catholic or Anglo- 
Catholie ideal which satisfied the first Reformers, though 
* With tfe» Mtmvtad lefovaM tStmty notM. 
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it was impatiently discarded by the Protestants, whose slow 
but steady progress is proved by their irresistible strength at 
the beginning of the new reign and the new Court favour. 


In the general history of the art of war, the period which 
commences with the groat French invasion 

raeAxtofWar. of Ita ty lm(Ier Charles VIIL and ends with the 
peace of Catcau Cambresis (] 403-1559), is of 
the highest importance, comprising within it the entire transi¬ 
tion from media)val to modem forms of warfare. But in 
England theso years are of far less note, the corresponding 
change on this side of the Channel having come a full genera¬ 
tion later. On the Continent the period ends with the 
complete supremacy in war of disciplined standing armies, in 
the discredit of the old belief in heavy armour, and in the 
triumph of fire-arms, the musket being always combined with 
the pike as the weapon of infantry. In England, as wo shall 
see, no approach to a standing army had been made—indeed, 
such a thing never existed till the “ Now Model ” Army of 
1645 came into being. Moroovor, the national arms were still 
the lance for the horseman and the bow and bill for the foot¬ 
man. All through the days of Homy VIII. wo still hear of 
the old division into “ spears” and “ bows,” which had been 
the rule in the wars of Henry V. in Franco, and tho strife of 
the Two Roses, 

The first half of the sixteenth century was noithor a vory 
notable nor a very glorious epoch in English military history. 
The two fights of Flodden and Pinkie and the " Rattle of the 
Spurs" are the only general engagements which i^can show. 
Henry VIII, it is true, made three serious invasions of France, 
but his efforts were singularly unfruitful. The captures of 
Tournay and Boulogne Were not very striking or interesting 
feats of arms, and the general impression mad© by these 
campaigns on theresde* is creditaJble neithoi 1 to tholeodera 
: ,rier the led, 
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done. Yet the armies of Henry YIII. were not smaller and 
Avere far better equipped than those of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Nor can we explain their failures merely 
by the increased strength of the French monarchy and its 
adoption of the use of a standing army. It seems as if some¬ 
thing were lacking in the English armies of tins day, and a 
short examination soon shows what it was. 

The strength of the old armies of Edward III. or Henry V. 
lay in the close union between the leaders 
and the led. Though these forces had been ^eoids^m! 
raised, not on feudal principles, but on the 
system of “ indentures ’’ between the king and his knights and 
nobles (Vol II., pp. 40, 327), yet the rank and file had always 
been the personal followers and retainers of the chiefs. The 
men whom a Salisbury or a Warwick brought, to the royal 
host Avere their own tenants or household men, bound to their 
masters by every tie of local loyalty and personal attachment. 
As long as the old tnediieval baronago existed, it could always 
count on the obedience and devotion of its tenantry. The men 
who wore their irmstcr’s badge on sleeve and helm, who looked 
to him for maintenance in peace, and followod him as their 
bom loader in war, wore a very trustworthy force. They woro 
not prono to mutiny or desertion, because disobedience to 
their lord in the field meant social ruin at homo. All the 
treachery of tho Wars of the Roses was on the part of the 
baronago against thoir kings, not on the part of the retainers 
against their lords. 

But Edward IV. and Henry VII. had put an end to the old 
order of things. Half the land of England 
had beep confiscated in tho numberless at- Ta *^»Kw!! >0t 
tainders which followed Towton and Hexham, 

Bamet, and Tewkesbury. Many of the old baronies had 
disappeared: others survived nominally, but had, passed 
into new lines. There had been a terrible breach in the con¬ 
tinuity of the old feudal relations between lord and vassal 
Of the old peerages of the highest rank and power we may 
feirlysajs. that those of Nomtmiberknd and Buckingham 
wore the only ones which survived into the time of Henry 
.Wilder the earldoms ofAsrUodei, Westanoroland, and Oxford, 
$jr ttyree. had never 

,fce«a;very ■ rich orstroag^a^ of Norfolk were 
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not as great as their predecessors the Mmvhrays. Moreover, 
Henry VII., by his stern repression of’ the practice of 
“livery and maintenance" (Vol. II., p. 400), had done his 
best to break the old military tie between the baronage 
and their tenantry. 

Hence it came that the new Court nobility, who descended 
from the men whom Homy VII. and Edward IV. had raised 
to the peerage, had no such personal influence over their 
followers os had been possessed by the old baronage. When 
war was declared and a campaign over sea undertaken, armies 
were raised as of old by the “ indenture" system, but the 
system no longer produced the steady and devoted bands 
which had followed the groat, lords of old. Tim crying sin of 


the armies of Henry VIII. was their abominable insubordina¬ 
tion and disobedience to their chiefs. Except 
whoro the stern king was himself present to im¬ 
pose discipline by the power of the sword, tho 
English hosts of the early sixteenth century tended to become 
unruly mobs at the first failure or the approach of discomfort. 
In 1512 Dorset’s unfortunate expedition to Spain was entirely 
wrecked by mutiny; tho soldiers grumbled at tho had food, at 
tho inactivity of their Spanish allies, at the lack of beer—“ be¬ 
cause they had lover for to drink beer than wines and cider, 
for hot wines doth harm them and cider doth cast thorn into 


sickness.” A striko of tho strangest kind broke out: tho men 
refused to march out of St Sebastian unless their pay was 
increased from (id. to 8d a day. Shortly after, tho astonishing 
spectacle was seen of a whole army deserting en mtmt% Tim 
soldiers seized shipping, baked a week’s biscuit, threatened 
with death tho officers who endeavoured to stay their depar¬ 
ture, and sailed off for England, The king spoke or trying 
the Marquis of Dorset for treason, because ho had not been 
able to koop his men to their duty, but lot tho matter blow 
over, because ho could not punish tho whole army. 

Eleven years later much the same thing was seen when the 
Duke of Suffolk took across the Channel mi expedition which 
Wolsey called “ the greatest army that hath been despatched 
from, those shores for an hundred, years,” a calculation in which 
he was wrong, as Henry V., in 1422, and Edward I V. in 1475. 
Iwk fco^pat a force than. 18,000 men in : ; 

'Sfoyember : ''{he ; weather grew cold,'and'the men, for want of > 
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winter clothing and good harbourage, began to suffer severely. 
At last the Welshmen in the camp set up a shout and cried 
“ Home, Home ! ” to which some of the Knglish replied, with 
contumelious cries of “Hang, Hang!” There was a tumult 
in the host which was put down with difficulty: hut as the 
weather grew worse, discontent so increased that Suffolk was 
compelled to disband his troops and let them straggle hack to 
Calais, though the king had given strict orders against a 
retroat, and had commanded tire army to keep a forward posi¬ 
tion in France. It is small wonder that the duko, after this, 
“ came not into the king's presence in a long season, because 
of his groat heaviness and displeasure.” 

When the king himself ttjpk the field, discipline seems to 
have fared bettor. Henry was both feared 
and respected, and their pliant loyalty to He ff ln 
him seems to have sufficed to keep the 
soldiery from such outbreaks. Hut, we should gather that his 
presence was as mischievous in some ways as it was useful in 
others; for the king was so given to misplaced pomp and osten¬ 
tation that ho used to go to war with a train of iinjMUmsvht, 
which must, have been a serious clog and nuisance} to the army. 
The list of the retinue and baggage that he took over seas in 
15lb is astonishing, and compares strangely enough with the 
modest equipment with which his predecessor Henry V, used 
to go on campaign. His “house of timber" wont about with 
him in fourteen waggons, ho had a tent of cloth of gold, be¬ 
sides several scores of minor tents and pavilions for his retinuo. 
The non-combatant part of this following was absurdly largo 
—scores of cooks, confectioners, lavenders, butlers, scullions, 
and herjphrnon. His wardrobe alone was calculated to occupy 
“ a hall of forty-five feet long by fifteen broad.” He took with 
him his Master of the Jewel-house, with many slrong-lmes 
full of jewellery. But perhaps tho most astonishing part of 
his train was the complete ohoir of his chapel-royal, to the 
number of no less than 115 chaplains and singers. With such 
a horde of useless followers, requiring hundreds of waggons 
and thousands of horses, Henry seems almost to vie with 
Xerxes in his absurd and unpractical ostentation. The mass 
of baggage would feavOs been enough to cumber any host, and 
we easily see why his movements were so slow and ineffective. 
r Henry has left behind him a very complete code of camp 
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regulations and articles of war, dating from 1543. They are 
interesting in many ways, and much of their content is very 
practical and sensible. One most useful order, that all camp 
tilth and carrion is to bo buried nightly in trenches outside 
the encampment, marks an advance in notions of sanitation 
on any previous warlike practice. Tho rules as to discipline 
are very strict—a conscquenco, no doubt, of tho numerous 
mutinies of his earlier years. The old royal jealousy of foudal 
particularism is clearly shown by a rule forbidding the use of 
any private badges or cognisances. Every soldier is to have a 
large St George’s Cross on his coat, and no other emblpm 
whatever. 

Henry also endeavoured to introduce a regular uniform for 
the whole army, though tho practice was not 
^ ^T 01 really established for a century after his death. 

This regulation clothing was to consist of a 
blue coat guarded with red, and a pair of breeches with tho 
right leg rod and the loft log blue, the latter having a red 
stripe threo inches broad along the outer seam. 

Tho troops are still divided into spears, bows, and bills. 

The bulk of the horsemen served in the old 

Bi pmen knightly equipment, now at its very heaviest, 
for tho growing efficiency of firearms was still inducing the 
cavalry to pile more and thicker defences on their persons, till 
the armour “ was more like anvils than mail plates.” Light 
horsemen, called demi-lances, are also found; and towards the 
end of the reign a few mounted harquebusiers were also taken 
into the service—the prototypes of the dragoons of a later age. 

The infantry was composed, as in the time of the Wars of 
the Hoses, of bows and bills in abot$ equal 
Ar0tery ' numbers. The archery was still so good, and 
gave such an excellent account of itself when opposed to 
foreign troops furnished with firearms, that not the least 
tendency yet appears to drop the bow in favour of the 
harquebus. The groat English weapon seems indeed to have 
been at its best in early Tudor times. The bows dredged up 
ih i841 from the wreck of the unlucky Ma/ry. $&),■■ 

■'which sank off the Me of Wight in 1545, were.'«#■ much as. 
• ',sik;feet iour inches in 'length,'* «pe whieh 

breast- andJbW^ ' bn; 
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their heads cither the older stool skull-caps and salades, or 
the more modem morion—a tall peaked headpiece with a 
curved brim, which came into general use and superseded 
all other infantry helmets in the second half of the Tudor 
period. 

The quantity of artillery with the army was continually 
increasing in the sixteenth century, though 
still very moderate according to modern ArtiUery ' 
ideas; a couple of hundred gunners, with ten or twelve* 
“ serpents ” or “ bombards,’’ being considered a liberal allow¬ 
ance to an army of 10,000 men. They wore commanded by a 
“ master of the ordnance," generally a knight in early Tudor 
days. But as the artillery grew more important wo find great 
peers being given the post in the second half of the century. 
Down to the time of Henry VIII. a great part of the royal 
train of ordnance had been bought abroad, and only a 
comparatively small portion made at homo. The first estab¬ 
lishment of largo public gun-foundries dates from the years 
1520-30, from which time brass cannon wore regularly cast in 
England, and quite superseded the old hooped-iron ordnance. 
Fetor of Cologne, and Peter Baude, Henry’s chief artificers, 
are said to have inventod in 1543 the first shells for use for 
mortal's. Stow describes them as “hollow shot of cast-iron 
stuffod with fireworks, fitted with screws of iron to receive a 
match to carry fire kindled, that the firowork might be set on 
fire to break in small pieces the same hollow shot; whereof 
the smallest piece hitting any man did kill or spoil him." 
This invention was long before its time, liko the occasional 
brooch-loading cannon of the sixteenth oontury which are 
now |nd then found in artillery museums. Probably the 
uncertainty of explosion in the screwed match kept the 
invention from obtaining all the success that it merited. 

We have already mentioned the curious dearth, of general 
engagements in King Henry's long French 
and. Scottish wars, Solway Moss and the 
Battle of the Spurs were mere cavalry souffles. Flodden 
was the only pitched battle of the rdgnwotih a careM con- 
dderatioh. It is one of the first British %hts in which the 


battles ■ "i^the vaw*Kk \. 
rani^-wtts - jdjand^sedby 
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in-battle, and rear- 
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(it is to bo supposed) by the numerous French professional 
soldiers that accompanied him, had a front composed of five 
columns of moderato size, supported by four other columns 
in reserve in a second line. To prevent the crowding and 
hopeless inability to manoeuvre that had always handicapped 
Scottish armies in the old English wars, thero were wide 
intervals left, between each column. This arrangement seems 
to have led tho Scots into a fault the very reverse of their 
old mistake, for the separate bodies got out of touch with 
each other, and fought isolated engagements on different 
portions of Branxton hillside. Huntly’s and Home’s divisions 
on tho loft nover kept their communication with tho eentro 
after tho first chargo. Bothwell’s reserve column on tho right 
centra of tho second line got overlooked in a dip of tho 
ground, and was not brought up at tho right moment to 
succour the hard-pressed centre. 

Tho troops of Lord Surrey were arrayed in a smaller nnm- 
bor of divisions than tho Soots, being in two groat “ battles ” 
each furnished with two smaller wings. They advanced in 
ochelon, with tho right wing-division of tho right-hand 
“ battle ” leading; but probably this array was causod by tho 
hindrance of tho marsh in front of the loft “ battle," not by 
any deliberate intention. It resulted, however, in tho fighting 
beginning on tho extreme right, and gradually spreading 
down tho lino as each English division got in touch with tho 
Scottish column in its immediate front. 

The details of Flodden have tho saruo general character 
as those of the earlier Anglo-Scottish battles. It was essen¬ 
tially an infantry engagement, in which tho Scottish pike wa» 
pitted against the English combination of bow and bill„ Ail 
. the columns in King James’s army held their own at first, 
except tho right wing, where tho light-armed Highlanders of 
Argylo and Lennox were broken early in tho day. But tho 
spearmen of tho centre and left kept the English at bay in 
the close fighting by their serried ranks, and only yielded in 
the evening to the archery flro, which galled them intoler¬ 
ably in the intervals between the charges of tho bilhnen and 
the horse,of Surrey's army. Night saved tho wreck of the 
host, or the final retreat must have ended in annihilation, 
■ when the king-tried clumps of pikemeu finally gave baefc and 
eenght safoty in ,a dangerous retreat towards the Tweed.' ■ B’or 
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the way back to Scotland lay round the English right Hank, 
and could not have boon gained by a single fugitive if the 
daylight had continued. 

Before quitting the days of Henry VIII. it is necessary to 
mention that tho reign was not unfruitful in 

.1 , ,r , r . i Fortification. 

castlo-buildmg. Henry s forts, however, were 
not the great strongholds of the Middle Ages, but smaller struc¬ 
tures destined almost entirely for coast defenco. Tho french 
were so often in command of the Channel, and descents on the 
southern counties were so numerous, that tho king erectod 
numorous castles along tho coast of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, to serve as local centres of defence. They were 
intended to resist maritime descents, not to stand long sieges, 
and were of moderate size and simple structure, not like tho 
complicated Edwardian structures on tho Welsh and Scottish 
borders. They were placed on open stretches of shore whore 
landing was easy, and destined to check and delay it San- 
down Castle, covering the long shelving oast shore of the 
Isle of Wight, and Camber on the Hats between Winchelsea 
and Bye, may serve as examples. These small castles had a 
permanent garrison of a few gunners, reinforced, when a descent 
threatened, by tho local levies of the neighbourhood. 


Until tho beginning of the sixteenth century, the Royal 
Navy of England consisted of very few vessels. 

These few, the property of the sovereign, wore, w * 
in time of peace, occasionally lot out to tho 
merchants, but more often utilised to police tho narrow seas, 
or to carry between England and the Continent personages of 
distiiJction. In war time they formed merely the nucleus of 
the fighting fleet, tho far greater part of which was composed 
of the ships furnished, in accordance with their charters, by 
the Cinque Ports, and of a still greater number of vessels 
hired or “ arrested ” for tho particular purpose in hand. 
Under Henry VII, the Royal Navy was augmented; but not 
until t^e reign of Henry VIII was It organised as a standing 
force, andplooed under the charge of a separate Government 
departme&t, Eer this, reajam, Henry VIII, however partial 
may havo beoa tlfo s«cee*f( of hb* hhw policy in other respects, 
; ^^.-<1^.W the British Navy. Ho 
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settled the constitution of the service upon a plan from which 
it has ever since steadily developed. He encouraged the 
planting and preservation of timber for shipbuilding purposes. 
Ho vigorously repressed piracy and all maritime irregulari¬ 
ties. “The laws made in his time” says Campbell, “for the 
facilitating and support of inland navigation, clearly demon¬ 
strate that the importance of large rivers began to bo under¬ 
stood and esteemed moro than during the Civil Wars, when 
public welfare gave way to private interest. The Thames, the 
Ouso, the Exo, the river of Southampton, the Severn, etc., 
were freed from weirs and other obstructions: on the same 
principle an Act was passed for rendering the river of (Canter¬ 
bury deeper, in order to its becoming navigablo. The illegal 
tolls and other oppressive duties on tho Severn wore sup¬ 
pressed, that tho great communication by that noble rivor 
might bo as freo as possible. The making of cables, and other 
hempen manufactures, which had been the principal stay of 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire, was secured to that place by statute. 
More than one law was passed to prevent the harbours in 
Devonshire and Cornwall from being injured and choked up 
by tho stream-works of the tin mines. An Act was also 
passed in favour of the port of Scarborough; and with regard 
to Dover, tho haven being in a manner spoiled, the king 
expended between sixty and seventy thousand pounds out of 
his own coffers in building a new pier, and in other necessary 
works.” Some favours ho also granted, out of consideration 
for their harbour, to the inhabitants of Poole. He founded 


tho Royal Dockyards of Woolwich and Deptford, and the 
Corporation of the Trinity House; and although, of course, 
tho construction of the great and famous warship which was 
named after him went but a little way towards the cfbation 
of an efficient fleet, he deserves credit for the activity 
with which he prosecuted the work of coast defence, To 


this he paid special attention, while at the same time he 
was by no means inclined to overrate the importance of ify or 
to believe that England’s protection could be effectively ipder- 
. : taken elsewhere than,.on the sea. He fortified ' 

- ' TJ;':.. .... Portland, and built Hurst Castle, the' 

., Cowes, Camber Castk for the defbn^ Of Rye 
v Sfl^toea^'" 
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Deal, Sandown, Quoenborough, St. Mawcs, I’endennis, and 
olsewlicro along tlio coasts. His methods may have been 
illegal, and oven tyrannical; the results at which he aimed, 
and which to some extent he achieved, were certainly calcu¬ 
lated to promote the power and enhance tlio grandeur of 
the country. 

The litymi, the largest of the warships that had descended 
to him from his fathor, was, as has 
already been noticed, destroyed in action sSp^fwar 
with the French in 1512. The king at 
onco began the building of the celobratod Hntn Gnaw <1 
Dint■, or Great Harr//, which he caused to be laid down at 
Erith, in September of the same year, and which was com¬ 
pleted for soa in 1515. She appears to have boon modelled 
upon the provious vessel of the same name, but to have been 
somewhat larger, and much more perfect both as a sailing 
and as a fighting machine. There are several ulloged pictures 
of her. Ono hung for many years in Canterbury Cathedral, 
and was at length given by the Doan and Chapter to Admiral 
of tho Fleet Sir John Norris, who died in 1740. Another is 
to be found in tho great canvas, tho property of tho Queen, 
which represents tho embarkation of Homy VIIE. at Dover 
on May 3lst, 1520, to moot Francis I. on tho Field of tho 
Cloth of Gold. This last, which is attributed to Volpe, but 
which has boon claimod as a Holbein, shows tho Great Harry, 
with the king on board, leaving Dover Harbour with her sails 
set. Chamoolt thus describes her as she is thore shown: 
" She has four masts with two round tops on each mast 
except the shortest tnizon; her sails and pendants are of cloth 
of gold damasked. The Koyal Standard of England is flying 
on oaofi of the four quarters of the forecastle, and the staff of 
each standard is Bunnountod by a fleur-de-lys or; pendants 
are flying on the mastheads; and at each quarter of the deck 
is a standard of St George’s Cross. Her quarters and skies, 
as also tho tops, are fortified and decorated with heater shields, 
or targets, charged differently with the cross of St George— 
<t*wre, % fieur-de-lys, cur, party pot pale argent and vert, a 
union rose; par pal* wrgmt and vert, a portcullis, 

of, ^tern<M^"ahid repeatedly.. ; . , On the front of the 
fijrecaatW are depietediparty per 'and vert, within 

1. ■ o#'rFraurt© and England 
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quarterly crowned, tlie supporters a lion and a dragon, being 
the amis and supporters then used by King Henry the 
Eighth. The same arms are repeated on the stern. On each 
side of the rudder is a port-hole with a brass cannon; and on 
the side of the main-dock are two port-holes with cannon, and 
the same number under tho forecastle. The figure on the 
ship’s head seems to bo meant to represent a lion, but is 
extremely ill-carved. Under her stem is a boat, having at 
her head two standards of St. George’s Cross, and the same at 
her stern." An inventory of her gear and fittings is preserved 
in tho Pcpysian Library at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
From this it appears that of brass guns she had: 4 cannon, 
3 demi-cannon, 4 culvorins, 2 demi-culverins, 4 sakors, 2 
“ cannon-perers,” and 2 falcons; and of iron guns, 14 port- 
pieces, 4 slings, 2 demi-slings, 8 fowlers, (50 bacssys, 2 top- 
pieces, 40 hail-shot pieces, and 100 hand-guns complete. Tho 
“ cannon ” of the period was an 8 in. 60 pr, gun, 8 ft. 6 in. 
in length; the “ demi-cannon ” was a 6-4 in. 32 pr., 11 feet in 
length; the “culverin” was a 5*2 in. 16 pr., 11 feet in length; 
the “ domi-culverin” was a 4 in. 0J pr.; tho “saker” was a 
3*6 in. 0 pr., 0 ft. 11 in. in length; what tho “ cannon-perer ” 
was is not quite certain; the “ falcon ’’ was a 2*5 in, 2 pr., 
8 ft. 6 in. in length. Tho iron guns wore all of small calibre. 
For her guns the Great Harry carried 2 lasts of “ serpentine ” 
and 6 lasts of “ com ” powder, in barrels, a “ last ’’ weighing 
probably about 4,000 lb. The allowances of shot for tho big 
guns were: for tho cannon, 100; for the demi-cannon, 60; 
for the oulverins, 120; for the demi-culverins, 70; for the 
sakers, 120; for the cannon-perers, 00 (“ of stoen and leade ”); 
and for the falcons, 100. Among the “ munycions ” are 
enumerated 12 iron sledges, 12 iron crows, “ canvas%r car- 
towches,”“ paper ryal for cartowcbes,” “ bowos of yough,” tea 
gross of how-strings, bows, arrows, darts, and pikes. Among 
the “ habillimants for warre,” were ropes, nails, bags of leather, 
lime-pots, timber, spare wheels, and trucks, and ; 
skynnys.” 'Her complement oontdeted of 340 : , ist^e^i'‘^p|; 
mariners, and 50 gunnert f .^|00' in alt. Frqm.'q^:^pc^s 
WAleam incidentally tM* •itttoesww* • 0A. 

: »e^«wti#t 1 'eest A and that two 

lOd. apiece, of 
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that she had a 22 in. cable, a 20 in. cable, and an 8 in. hawser 
Writing to the King on June 4th, 1522, from the Downs, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam declared that the Henri Grave it Di.eu 
sailed as well as, and rather better than, any ship in the fleet 
and weathered them all save the Mary Him. 

Upon the Mary Him, a ship of only 600 tons burthen, she 
was, no doubt, an improvement as much in general design as 
in mere size and power of armament. The unfortunate Mary 
Hose, whoso lower-deck ports were but sixteen inehos out of 
the water, capsized while going out to engage the French 
fleet at Spithoad in 1545, and sank with her captain and 400 
men. On the same day, the King himself had dined on 
board. Many of her guns, some of which are very fine, wore 
long afterwards recovorod and are still preserved. Among 
them are an eight-sided brass “ culvcrin bastard ” of 4\5 in. 
calibre, and 8 ft. 6 in. in length, and a brass “ cannon-royal," 
the largest gun of that day, of 8*54 in. calibre, that would 
have carried a 66 lb. sphorical shot, and that is said to have 
required a charge of 30 lb. of powdor. 

The naval pay of Henry’s time was still low. A vice- 
admiral received 10s. a day, but a captain generally but la. 6d. 
Soldiers, mariners, and gunners received 6s. a month and 5s. 
for, or in the shape of, victualling allowances. Master gunners 
were paid 20s,, and quarter gunners 15s. 3d. a month. The 
men, as in earlier periods, occasionally had gratuities or 
rewards over and above their pay. In 1514, two clorks to the 
admiral received 8d. a day each. 

In action tactics began to lie practised. Each side strove 
to get the weather . gauge, and there was some attempt at 
manoeuvring in regular formation; but the issue seems to 
have been usually decided more by means of bows and 
arrows, axes, pikes, lime-pots, stink-pots, and hand-to-hand 
fighting, than by gun-fire; and there is reason to believe that 
the number of rounds got rid of during an engagement was 
always comparatively small. The practice of saluting with 
gun* seems to have been first adopted by the Navy in this 
reign. ■'*; ! \ ,, ; . . 

■ ;,.;„0(^Mfie»^ng upon the, inorea&d size of .ships, Father 
Haoi& says: " Oneobaervation will nfotte suffice to show that 
the fyrgest men-ef-wor of former dayawere not to be com- 
■ bu&irmptesaflf time/' The proof is 
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that our fleets were once. fitted out in harbours, where now 
vessels of middling size have not water to ride. Harfleur was 
one of the most considerable of these ports; but now sheep 
feed where formerly whole fleets rode at anchor, the sea 
having withdrawn itself the distance of a league; and it is 
very visible how shallow the water was at that time." Too 
much has been made of this somewhat illogical remark, and 
naval historians have, perhaps, unduly minimised tho size of 
the antc-Tudor ships, forgetful of tho fact that the recession 
of the sea has in many places, and notably at some of tho 
Cinque Ports, been obviously caused by deposits of sand 
and shingle, so that the former depth of water cannot bo 
accurately estimated. But thero is no doubt that under tho 
early Tudors, enormous improvements woro effected, as re¬ 
gards both size and seaworthinoss; and that from tho timo of 
Henry VIII. must be dated our first possession of a Navy 
“ fit to go anywhere and do anything.” 

Henry established tho Navy Office, and appointed certain 
officers, known as tho Principal Officors of tho Navy, to 
manage the civil branches of the service under the Lord 
High Admiral. These seom to have hold thoir meetings 
upon Towor Hill; but precise regulations for their guidance 
were not laid down until the roign of Edward VI. 

A striking incident of the early part of Honry’s sovereignty, 
and one which not only shows the naval importance of the 
country, but must have had effect in stimulating the mari¬ 
time pride of the people, was the appointment of Thomas, 
Earl of Surrey, as commander-in-chief of the allied fleets 
of England and of the Roman Empire. The Emperor 
Charles V., in his commission to Surrey* dated June 8th, 
1522, granted to tho English Lord High Adraijli “the 
same authority, full and plenary power over our Royal Navy, 
the captains, soldiers, and seamen thereof ; . , both in 
promoting the officers, in conferring the honour of knighthood 
on persons of merit, in punishing malefactors, in giving out 
fitting orders, in trying and judging all causes, 

% and appointing all and evei^hing under hie^ttintikhd 
•vV/. *• the saidi admiral hath in the 
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into importance. “In the years 1511, 1512, etc., till the 
year 15.34, several tall ships of London, with 
certain other ships of Southampton and s^bome^Trade. 
Bristol, had an ordinary and usual trade 
to Sicily, Candia, Ohio, and sometimes to Cyprus, as also to 
Tripoli and Beirut, in Syria. The commodities which they 
carried thither were lino kerseys of divers colours, coarse 
kerseys, white western dozens, cottons, certain cloths called 
statutes, and others called cardinal whites, and calf-skins 
which were well sold in Sicily, etc. The commodities which 
they returned back wore silks, camlets, rhubarb, Malmseys, 
muscadels and other wines, sweet oils, cotton, wood, Turkey 
carpets, galls, popper, cinnamon, and some other spices, etc. 
Besides the natural inhabitants of the aforesaid places, they 
had, oven in those days, traffic with -I ews, Turks, and other 
foreigners. Neither did our merchants only employ their 
own English shipping, but sundry strangers’ also; as (Indians, 
Bagusans, Sicilians, Genoeses, Venetian galleasses, Spanish, 
and Portugal ships; all which particulars I have diligently 
perused and copied out of the ledger-books of the R.W., Sir 
William Locke, Mercer of London, Sir William Bowyor, 
Alderman of London, Mr. John Gresham, and others.” Tho 
King freoly employed his ambassadors and agents in the 
furtherance of the growing commerce of tho country. Ho 
appointed a Genoese as English Consul in tho distant island 
of Ohio; and Ley in Spain, and Pace in Switzerland and 
Venice, had always, as much by Henry’s direction as by their 
own inclination, as watchful eyes for the commercial as for 
the diplomatic advantage of the country. A very extensive 
scheme of Pace’s for tho enlargement of English trade with 
the Levdht, was only prevented from coming to tho King's 
notice by the jealous interference of Wolsey, who, as Camp¬ 
bell says, first decried him as a madman, and then, by his 
ill-usage, made him really such 

The age, also began to breed great naval commanders, as 
well as adventurers and explorers (pp. 200- 
228), Among these were Sir Edward Howard, TJw ®wat 
Lord High Admiral in 1513-14, who in the 
latter year met the Preach admiral, the Siour 
de Porsmoguer (a name corrupted by the English of the time 
into Sir Pierce Morgan) off Brest, and fought a bloody but 

O 2 
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indecisive battle with him, and who soon afterwards fell once 
more gallantly leading a squadron to the attack of some French 
galleys in Conquet Bay. When he knew that he must die ho 
flung overboard his chain of gold nobles, and his groat golden 
whistle, that the spoils of an English admiral should not pass 
into the hands of the enemy. The gold whistle, it should be 
mentioned, was then the badge of command of an admiral, 
l'ust as the silver whistle or “call” now is of a boatswain; 
and more than once during the present century a sensiblo 
proposal has been made to revive it as such. 

There was also Sir Thomas Howard, younger brother of 
the above, and afterwards Duke of Norfolk. Ho succeeded 
Sir Edward as Lord High Admiral. Both were sons of that 
Earl of Surrey who had said: “ The narrow seas shall not bo 
infested with pirates so long as I have an estate to furnish a 
ship and a son to command it.” Sir Thomas first distinguished 
himself by defeating and slaying ono of the most notorious of 
these pirates, the redoubtable Scot, Sir Andrew Barton. He 
also fought with distinction at Floddon; he was made, as we 
have seen, comrnandor-in-chief of the allied fleots of Henry 
and the Emperor; and he won many successes at sea. Finally 
there was Sir William Fitzwilliam, who became Earl of 


Southampton, and who was not only a great commander, but 
also a very accomplished seaman, at a period when the two 
qualifications did not commonly go togethor. 

Some interesting particulars concerning the government 
of a fleet at this period are to be found in an indenture made 
in 1512, between tho King and Sir Edward Howard, admiral- 
in-chief. After reciting the rates of pay for the various ranks, 
the instrument declares that the officers and men engaged 
shall have “ Certain dead shares, as hereafter doth Shsue; of 
all which wages, rewards, and victual-money, the said admiral 


shall he paid in manner and form followinghe shall, 
before he and his retinue enter into the ship, make their 
musters before such commissioners as shall please our said 
Sovereign-lord to depute and appoint;; and *S»r 

such^musters be made, 
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that three lunar months’ wages wore paid in advance. The 
“ dead shares,” it must be supposed, regulated the division of 
prize-money. The stated tonnage of the ships engaged on 
this occasion was: Regent, 1000; Mary Roue, 500; Refer 
Pomegranate, 400; Nicola e Reetle, 400; Mary and John, 
260; Ann, of Greenwich, 160; Mary George, #00; Dragon, 
100; Barbara, 140; George, of Falmouth, 140; Nicola *, of 
Hampton, 200; Mu/rteuet, 140; Genet, *1 0; Chrietopkcr Davy, 
160; and HaJb-yan., 120. “ Tho said soldiers, mariners, and 

gunners,” continues the instrument, “shall have of our 
Sovereign-lord conducf-iumay, that is to say, every of them, 
for every day’s journey from his house to the place whore 
they shall bo shipped (accounting twelve miles for the day’s 
journey) sixpence; of which days they shall have evidence by 
their oaths, before him or them, that our said Sovereign-lord 
shall appoint and assign to pay them the said wages and 
conduct money.” 


Towauds tho closo of tho fifteenth eontury, learning and 
education in England underwent a permanent 
change, owing to the spread of tho great move- 
mont known as tho Kenaissanco to our shores. mJanrUterstag. 
Commencing in Italy, in tho time of Potrarch, its 
earliest pioneer, it gradually assumed a twofold character; first, 
in connexion with Latin literature; and secondly, in connexion 
with Greek literature. As regards the former, it is necessary 
to recall that many of Cicero’s writings, which had been for 
ages lying in oblivion, were now for the first time again brought 
to light gnd studied with an almost unbounded enthusiasm by 
Italian scholars, with many of whom it became their chief 
ambition to bo successful imitators of Cicero’s Latin style; as 
regards the latter, it is also to be remembered that Greek 
literature, as associated with heresy, had long been under the 
ban of the Church, and was consequently neglected. But 
in the fifteenth century, both before and after the fall of 
Constaatiiopte in 1458, there had been a continual migration 
of Greek i&^^ Italy, bringing with them numerous 

manuscripts of authors almost unknown int the West, and 
interpireting them to admi^ig audienoot in the universities of 
Itorenee, Padua, had Rome. Tho fauie bf their lectures 
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attracted scholars from all parts of Europe. In England, some 
students at Oxford—amongwhom were Selling,(Irooyn, Linacre, 
and William Latimer—were thus induced to repair to Italy in 
order to acquire a knowledge of Greek, which, on their return, 
they imparted to their countrymen at home. (iradually their 
example was followed by a considerable number of scholars 
both from Oxford and Cambridge, and a great literary inter¬ 
course was thus brought about between Italy and England. 
This literary intercourse led in turn to a more general 
intercourse, which wfw attended by very important results in 
the latter country. 

hut in England, as in Germany, it was not without con¬ 
siderable opposition that the “new learning," as it was tormod, 
made its way. Civilians and canonists disliked the Ciceronian 
Latin, by the side of which their crabbed and barbarous diction 
appeared yet more crabbed and barbarous than before. Thotheo- 
logians, accustomed to cite the Latin Fathers as incontrovertible 
authorities with respect to points of doctrine, could not patiently 
endure to hear Clemens, Origen, or St. Basil cited in opposition 
and as of equal authority. Schoolmasters throughout the 
country wore almost invariably hostile to a movement which 
threatened to revolutionise the prevailing methods of education. 
A bitter feud broke out between the contending parties; and 
at the universities, under the names of "Greeks" and "Trojans,” 
they carried on a series of animated conflicts. At one time, it 
even appeared probable that the latter would provo victorious. 
Erasmus, who was Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge from 1511 to 1514, after vainly endeavouring to 
establish a school of Greek in the university, abandoned his 
design in despair. At Oxford, the antipathy to the jjtudy was 
so violent, that in 1519 it became necessary to issue a royal 
mandate in order to obtain for the "Greeks” immunity from 
molestation. Had it not been for the exertions and influence 
of statesmen such as Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, and 
Cardinal Wolsey, the progress of the new learning in England 
might have been indefinitely postponed. 

, At this great crisis, the debt of our forefathers to JSbsunw 
would seem to hate been almost incii^Uiahle. 
Although he had foiled in his 
1 ,; • - . behalf of' Greek. in Cambrid^^ 1 

theie, : ia another direction, was ; 
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was there that he mainly produced his Novumi Tasfritmumfum, 
a paraphrase of the New Testament into Latin from the original 
Greek, and not, as Wycliffe’s English Bible, chiefly from the 
Latin Vulgate—the errors of which he exposed unsparingly. 
The paraphrase by Erasmus also paved the way for Tynclalo’s 
versions in the vernacular. The whole question of the study 
of Greek, at this period, is thus to bo found standing in close 
relation to the other great movement of the first half of the 
sixteenth century—the English Reformation. 

It was about the year 1521 that it became notorious in 
Cambridge that certain members of the 
University, mostly young men, wore in tho c&mbrtdge” 
habit of holding meetings in the town, at an 
old inn, known as the White Horse, for the purpose of religious 
discussions. Thoso assemblings would appear, in the first 
instanco, to have had for their object simply tho reading of 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase, and an examination of some of tho 
questions which it raised by its divergence from the Vulgate. 
A little later, however, it began to be rumoured that these 
discussions were oxtending to the yet graver questions opened 
up by Luther’s earlier writings, in which ho was assailing not 
only the prevalent abuses, but tho doctrinal errors of the 
Roman Church. Tho White Horse now began to bo known as 
“ Germany," and its devout frequenters as “ Gormans.” In 
reality, however, only a few of those who thus assembled 
adopted the Lutheran tenets; they mainly wished to bring 
about a moderate reform, which, while rejecting tho Papal su¬ 
premacy, on the one hand, would have retained the institution 
of the episcopal order on the other. Among the more advanced 
wero Cjpverdale and Tyndalo, whoso versions of tho Scriptures 
in the vernacular became an important influence in our literary 
history, by the manner in which they served to fix tho standard 
of English prose. Among tho more moderate was Hugh 
Latimer, who by his powerful pulpit oratory roused the laity 
to a more systematic study of the Bible for themselves, al¬ 
though he did not concern himself with Luther's doctrines. 
Another was Robert Barnes, who confined himself chiefly to 
' inveighing against the abuses of the Church arid the pride 
and pomp of Wokey. 

Erasmus himself, although he largely aided tho Reformation 
by be labours, had little sympathy with the movement. He 
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would have liked to see the more glaring abuses and super¬ 
stitious observances abolished, to see the authority of General 
Councils restored, as tho supreme tribunal of the Western 
Church, and he would havo rejoiced, above all, to see education 
and learning more widely diffused among both tho clergy and 
the laity. When, however, he saw that Luther was leading 
his followers into a position of antagonism to the Church which 
could result only in complete rupture, ho drew back and took 
his stand on the side of conservatism. 


But there was yet a third field of labour in which the 
teaching of Erasmus was destined to bo 
^EduSttoa.* 0 attended by more definite results than either 
in connexion with tho study of Greek or of 
divinity. This was in relation to the improvement of education 
among the poorer laity. To no single scholar, indeed, is the 
cause of education in the sixteenth century under greator 
obligations than to Erasmus. His freedom from traditional 
prejudice, combined with his high soholarship and natural 
sagacity, enabled him to discern the conditions essential to the 
profitable acquirement of knowledge, whether in the case of a 
future monarch or of the son of a mechanic. It was in tho 
year 1510 that the celebrated John Colet, who had been one 
of Erasmus’s best friends in England, consulted him as to the 
choice of a master for a new school which he was proposing to 
found in London. Colet, the son of a Lord Mayor of London, 
was a man of fortune, and had studied at Oxford and in Italy; 
and it was his aim to educate for the Church a select number 
of youths who should reflect tho best influences of the 
Renaissance, and especially be taught “ pure Latin, the very 
Roman tongue used in the time of Tully and Sollus^” His 
conception of the functions of the teacher was undoubtedly 
high; but he found Erasmus's yet higher. In fact, the 1efch® 
in which the great scholar embodies the advioe demanded, 
maybe looked upon as one of the most remarkable compeitititme 
in the whole literature of the history of education. Erasmus 
held that a good teacher, even' for hoys* should' ftp* 

‘ Latinist, but_should also knowGreekrthafc 
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been fully realised in the appointment of William Lyly, the 
compiler of the first Latin Grammar for public schools in 
England, to the Mastership of St. .Paul’s School: but it serves 
to show how high the theory of education had risen in the 
days and in the realm of Henry VIII. 

Some six years later, in 1510, Erasmus compiled his treatise 
on the “ Education of a Christian Prince,” in which he enun¬ 
ciates a series of maxims designed, to guide a monarch in his 
conduct of the realm and in his relations to the people. The 
compiler rathor indicates the ideal to which tho royal education 
should tend than lays down any distinct method to be pursued. 
Tho treatise, however, soon came to bo regarded as tho best 
manual for those select few whom accident of birth might 
some day call upon to sway tho sceptre, and tho library of St. 
John’s Oollogo, Cambridge, still preserves tho copy presented 
to King Edward VI. in his eleventh year, and containing 
the royal autograph. 

In his old age, in tho year 1529, Erasmus embodied tho 
results of his long experience in a more 
practical treatise on tho “ First Liberal Educa- 
tion of Boys.” To tho reader of tho present 
day so much of tho advice here givon will now appear trite and 
commonplace that it is only by recalling to mind what had 
hitherto been tho discipline and training of the modnuval 
school that we can do justice to the originality and sound 
judgment which pervade this admirable troatiso. Wo hear but 
little, it is true, concerning schoolboy life in mediasval times; 
but that little is generally unfavourable. Ono of tho earliest 
glimpses we get is that afforded in the pages of Fitz-Stephen, 
the historian, of schools in London in the twelfth century 
(VoL I., p, 879); it seems to show that disputations were agood 
deal encouraged among tho scholars—a practice almost uni¬ 
versally condemned by tho most authoritative writers on tire 
Subject of education. Generally speaking, there appears to 
have been a complete disregard of special aptitudes on the part 
of the individual pupil; the traditional text-books were dictated 
to the class in a formal tmi^Uigent manner.; the average 
acquirements were limited to reodingand writing, to which, 
in; the cathedral schools; there were added chanting and an 
Momentary knowledge of^ ^ M tihe same time, the 
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even among the gentry, as we see from the “ Poston Letters,” 
flogging was looked upon as a necessary stimulus to boyish 
disinclination to study. Mrs. Agnes Paston, in a letter to a 
teacher of her son (a lad of fifteen), written in 1457, begs that 
“ if the boy has not done well, he will truly belash him till he 
will mend.” Some endeavour was made to impart a few notions 
of deportment and manners, by instructing the youthful gentry 
in the “ Book of Urbanitie.” Erasmus, in his treatise, recom¬ 
mends that education should begin at home, and that a teacher 
should be chosen with aptitudes and a liking for his vocation. 
In learning Latin, a good vocabulary is first to bo acquired, all 
grammatical rules being made as concise and general as 
possible; lessons are never to be tedious, but should be given 
at frequent intervals. As soon as a foundation had boon laid 
in language, the learner was to acquire a knowledge of facts 
and things. Erasmus held that the training of the memory 
was a matter requiring especial attention; and, as essential 
thereto, he postulates a clear comprehension of facts, correct 
ovder of these in the mind, careful grounding in first notions 
and in distinctions. Such arc a few of the really philosophic 
views on the subjoct of education with which, at this period, 
Englishmen, by the aid of this sensible tractato, became 
familiarised. 

It was Wolsey’s policy, as far as his position permitted, to 
place himself at tho head of the advancing 
woiaeyand tue movement; and the foundation of Cardinal 
College (afterwards Christ Church) at Oxford, 
in 1525, endowed with the revenues of some 
of the suppressed monasteries and with teachers of tho new 
learning, some of them brought from Cambridge, gave 
practical proof of his sympathy. Brasenose had already been 
founded in 1511; and the rise of Corpus Christi in 1617, with 
chairs for lecturers in Latin and Greek, was a notable event in 
• the history of learning at Oxford. Tho latter foundation owed 
its origin to Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, another 
eminent patron of education at this period. At Cambridge, 
. Bishop Fisher, the patron of Erasmus, was proceeding on the 
same lines; and through his efforts, the munificence of the 
, Lady Margaret, the mother of Henry YIL, was successively 
directed to the foundation of Christ's College in l50S, and 
St Johh'e College in 1611. At all these new foundations the 
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statutes given for their observance served not only to encourage 
the new studies, but also, by the absence of many restrictions 
to be found in the codes of the older societies, to impart a 
greater animation and sense of freedom in other respects. At 
St John’s College was gathered together a brilliant circle ot 
scholars, among whom were William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Burghley), Sir .John Choke, and Roger Ascham, who vied with 
each other in their enthusiastic pursuit of the study of Greek 
and in the energy with which they devoted themselves to the 
instruction of the younger students. 

Nearly at the same time that he founded Cardinal College, 
Wolsoy also founded the Grammar School at 
Ipswich, and himself drew up a plan of classical Ne ^ e ® 3 ^ mar 
instruction distributed through eight classes, 
which ho designed should serve as a model for the grammar 
schools throughout t.ho kingdom. The example thus set by 
Colet and Wolsey was widely followed, and before the oloso of 
Honry’s reign some fifty other schools were founded. Among 
them woro those of the nowly founded sees of Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough, together with those at 
Canterbury, Grantham, Norwich, Rochester, Stamford, Sutton 
Coldfield, Wisbech, and Worcester. Of the already existing 
foundations, originally designed solely for the sons of citizens 
and townsmon, some are to be traced as far back as the 
twelfth century—Derby having boon founded in 1162, and St. 
Alban’s in 1195. From that period down to tho beginning of 
Henry VIII.'s reign, Carlisle enumerates some fivo-and-thirty 
more—among them, Winchester, Hereford, Eton, The Mercers’, 
Chichester, Lancaster, and Guildford. Not a few others prob¬ 
ably b^pame extinct; for Roger Bacon asserts that in his timo 
there were schools in every city, town, and borough, while in 
London the number was such as to cause tho metropolis to 
be designated the "Third University.” With the fifteenth 
century, however, those schools, like the universities, had 
rapidly declined, and in 1447 wo find four London clergymen 
petitioning for permission to found schools in their respective 
parishes of Ailhallows-the-More; St Andrew's, Holborn; St. 
Peter’s, Comhill; and St Mary Coleohureh, It had also become 
the practice of many of the nobility and gentry to send their 
sons to be educated at the sohool of seme large monastery— 
such as Glastonbury, Bury St Edmund's, and Hyde near 
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Winchester. Others confided them to the care of some prelate, 
distinguished for his virtues and learning; and Sir Thomas 
More himself had been educated in the household of Arch¬ 
bishop Morton. 

The dissolution of the monasteries stands in vory close 
connexion with the history of education in 
England. Of tho effete condition of many 
of these foundations there appears to have been 
a widespread conviction long before tho final catastrophe took 
place (Vol. II., p. 4GG seqq .). The school at Ipswich, like Car¬ 
dinal College, was ondowod with the revenues of a suppressed 
priory, and in thus appropriating monastic property Wolsey ap¬ 
pears to have had the sanction of tho Roman see. Had it not 
been,indeed,for Henry’s quarrel with tho Pope,it is probable that 
a considerable proportion of the monastic revenues might have 
been thus transferred without involving so complete a revolu¬ 
tion as that which ultimately resulted. But for a time a vory 
different tendency seemed likely to prevail, and the greed of 
the courtiers, unsatisfied with the spoil of the monasteries, 
threatened to engulf the universities and colleges themselves. 
Considerable estates wore permanently alienated from more 
than one foundation, and all found themselves distinctly 
menaced. In the year 1545, when Fisher’s influence could no 
longer be invoked, St. John’s College was in great danger. 
Fortunately, however, King Henry was induced to examine 
for himself the accounts of the society, and thereupon per¬ 
emptorily refused to sanction the proposed spoliation, observ¬ 
ing that “he thought he had not in his reaim so many 
persons so honestly maintained in living by so little land and 
rent.” In one respect, indeed, the dispersion of‘the i^onastic 
communities proved direbfy detrimental to the universities, 
for it had been customary fhr both monasteries and friaries to 
send their most promising members to Oxford or Cambridge, 
there to reside for several years, keeping their acts in the 
schools and attending lectures; “in order,” says a royal in* 
junction, so late as 1585, that “after they .were learned in 
good and holy letters, they might, when they returned heme, 
hwtruot their brethren and diligently teach the Word at 

, Sittwfltaneouftly with the diaappearaneeof tfoembnlm ®hd 
'^ friars; the UnivorsitieR witnessed a 
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the .ancient system of instruction. < ‘romwell’x commissioners 
appeared both at Oxford and at Cambridge, 
and formally expelled the schoolmen and Revolution 
their commentators alike from the colleges Teaching, 
and from the schools. One of their number. 

Dr. Leighton, in an oft-quoted passage, has left on record the 
scone to bo witnessed in tho great court of New College, 
Oxford, “full of tho leaves of Dunce” (Duns Sootus), “the 
wind blowing thorn into every corner.” Among the more 
notable of tho now provisions were those requiring that each 
college should now found and maintain “ two daily public 
lectures, one of Greek tho other of Latin"; that all students 
should 1)0 allowed to read tho Scriptures without interference, 
and also to attend lectures upon them; that lectures on the 
canon law and degrees in that, faculty should alike Ihj abolished; 
that the study of Aristotle should bo pursuod without “ tho 
frivolous questions and obsouro glosses” of his mediaival com¬ 
mentators/ that Rudolphus Agricola (an early Gorman re¬ 
former) and Melanchthon should occupy a prominent place in 
tho new list of text-books. In the yoar 1540 the foundation 
of the Regius Professorships at both universities on the several 
subjects of divinity, civil law, physic, Hebrew, and Greek, with 
separate endowments, afforded important extraneous aid to 
these several branches of loaming. Ascham, writing about 
the year 1542, speaks with enthusiasm of tho impetus thus 
given to classical studies at Cambridge, which ho describes as 
“ quit® another place,” “ so substantially and splendidly has it 
been endowed by the royal munificence," “Aristotle and 
Plato," he goes on to say, “ are being road oven by the hoys 
(the undergraduates); Sophocles and Euripides are more 
familiar^authors than Plautus waain your time; Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon are iftbr® conned and discussed 
than Livy was then. Demosthenes is m familiar an author as 
Cicero used to be; and there are more copies of Isocrates in 
use than there used to be of Terence. .Nor do we disregard 
the Latin authors, but study with the greatest goal the choicest 
writers of the best period.” Much of the credit attaching to 
this improved state of thingsappears to h*W belonged to Sir 
John Cheke, who had been Appointed to the professorship ot 
Greek. The £o«i^km; of Triaity College, in 1546 is, perhaps,' 
: the last notable, v sfHtli the history ot 
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education in Henry’s reign. Through, the royal munificence it 
was largely endowed, chiefly from the great tithes which had 
formerly belonged to the monasteries, while in its constitution 
the college represented the first complete example of a society 
administered and providing its various courses of instruction 
in entire independence of the university. 

It is due to Henry himself to recognise the fact that he 
was a scholar and well-read theologian, and 
wr that he selected the ablest teachers to educate 

his own family. Ludovicus Vives was the 
tutor of the Princess Mary; Roger Ascham of Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Elizabeth; Sir John Cheko of Prince Edward. 
No scholar in this reign, however, exorcised a more potent 
influence than Sir Thomas More, whose wont it was to 
assemble under his roof young scholars destined for the 
clerical profession or for official life, whom he treated with 
parental kindness; while of the circle thus gathered round 
him, we are told that it resembled “ rather an universite than 
a private school.” His “ Utopia” remained unprinted in Eng¬ 
land during his lifotime (p. 104), but in 1551 it was translated 
into English by Ralph Robinson, a fellow of Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and belongs accordingly to the literary influences 
of the reign of Edward VI. From its pagos we may not unreason¬ 
ably infer the breadth of thought and wise sentiments which 
characterised the author’s conversation with thoso whom he, 
in a certain sense, educated. Allowing for certain commun¬ 
istic notions, it may justly bo said that social reform and 
onlightoned philanthropy, over since More’s time, have seemed 
to draw nearer to the ideal which he hero holds up, of an 
imaginary community where life is earned on according to 
Nature rather than the dictates of medieval asceticilm, and 
where legislation places within the reach of all, healthy homos, 
prescribed hours both of labour and recreation, land and other 
property shared in common, perfect freedom of opinion, and 
every kind of intellectual pursuit and innocent pastime. 

Among those who received instruction under More’s roof 
was Sir Thomas Elyot, another of the many eminent men 
whom Wolsey’s discernment raised to serve the State, • In his 
remarkable hook entitled “ The Govemour,” which appeared 
in : ;l$$l, : Elyot propounded a variety of views on the sub- 
jeot of education, many of which were startling to his 
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contemporaries. They wore largely derived from Pluto’s “ Re¬ 
public,” as well as from the writings of Patrizi, an Italian 
bishop of the preceding century, and thus distinctly represent 
Renaissance influence. But to the majority of Englishmen 
they were altogether now; and appearing as the utterances of 
a distinguished diplomatist of the day, they produced a great 
effect at the time, while their subsequent effect on educational 
literature was yet greater. Among the reforms which Elyot. 
advocated were: systematic kindness to the youthful learner 
and a careful regard for individual aptitudes; the use of 
object-lessons in instructing children, with the aid of pictures 
and toys; in the study of Latin, less attention to the niceties 
of grammar and more to the moaning and spirit of each 
author; in tho study of Groek, an observed sequence of 
authors; tho use of maps in the study of historical'writers 
loss time given to logic. 

Superior in originality to Elyot was Ludovicus Vivos, a 
native of Valencia in Spain. Ho had studied, 
not only at tho university of his native town, Lttdovl<ra * Vlve * - 
but also at Paris, Louvain, and Oxford. He resided in 
England from 1523 to 1528, anti during that time nctod as 
tutor to the Princess Mary. Although well read in tho 
classical authors, he did not regard them with that unqualified 
admiration, approaching almost to idolatry, too ofton exhibited 
by the scholar of tho Renaissance. Ho had the courage dis¬ 
passionately to weigh in tho balance the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages to bo derived from tho study of the pagan 
literature, and pronounced his conclusions with a candour and 
sobriety of judgment displayed by few of his contemporaries. 
He is perhaps the first writer on tho subject of education 
•who advfltad the use of expurgated editions of the classical 
authors. His discourse “ On Studies” (Do Discipiinis), which 
appeared about the same time : as Elyot’s work, is also the 
vehicle of many independent and enlightened judgments on 
other educational questions. He was not only one of the first 
to reject the notion of accepting the authority of Aristotle as 
final on all Scientific subjects; but he, in a very remarkable 
manner, anticipated Bacon by insisting upon observation and 
experiment as essential to all true scientific Advancement. In 
discussing the choice of; a site for a school he dwells upon 
considerations rarely present to the minds of founders in those 
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days, such as the healthiness of the locality, cheapness of 
necessaries for living, the character of the crafts carried on in 
the neighbourhood, and other features of the local life. In 
connexion with teaching he lays special stress on a careful 
continuity in the work of instruction, the interdependence 
of the different parts being always maintained. He, is of 
opinion that more should be left to the independent exertion 
of the pupil than was the practice in that day. And while he 
places, with justice at that time, the acquirement of Latin in 
the foreground, he holds that it should be taught, and 
grammar likewise, through the medium of the vervandnr. 
Living languages, he considers, should be acquired, not 
through a grammar, but by learning to converse in them 
with natives. 

It is astonishing that views so rational and enlightened 
should have been propounded so authoritatively in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, and should have produced so littlo 
effect that they appear to have altogether passed:, from recol¬ 
lection, and were again put forth two centuries later as the 
rosult of independent speculation. Much, on the other hand, 
of what Elyot had advised and taught was embodied by Roger 
Aseham in his well-known treatise, " The 
A * ctom ' Mcholomaster.” The first edition of the book 
did not appear until 1570, but we know that as early as 1545 
he was carrying into practice the views to which he here gives 
expression. During the early part of King Edward’s reign he 
was acting as tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, to whose, re¬ 
markable skill as a linguist and conversational command of 
Latin, Greek, French, and Italian, he pays a notablo tribute. A 
temporary coolness arose, however, between the princess and 
her instructor, and from 1550 to the death of Edwa«$ Aseham 
was absent from England, acting as secretary to Sir Richard 
Morysin, English ambassador to the Court of Charles V. 

The most striking feature in the ■" Scholemaster ” is the 
method recommended by Aseham in teaching Lathi It is 
borrowed from the younger Pliny, but improved upon, and is 
as, simple as it is rational. As the text-book of iasfrhotiotf, 
Aseham recommends a selection from the easier " Letters', of 
CScero" which had been compiled by his friend JohnHtitrm. 

to,be'mkem and the learner miss first ig 
madta:<jle»rly,fp understand 'its object and' the'fashor' of its 
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contents. Then lie was to render the original into English, 
and to do this more than once, until ho understood the 
preciso force of every Latin expression. Next, he was to 
parse the Latin, word by word. After this, ho was to have a 
“ paper book” given to him, hi which he was to write a trans¬ 
lation of the whole letter into English. Then, after a cortain 
interval of not less than an hour, lie was to have his English 
Version given him back to turn into Latin. Then he was to 
take his Latin version to the mastor, who was to placo the 
pupil’s Latin and Cicero’s side by side, and, pointing out the 
deviations from the original, to make these discrepancies the 
basis of a lesnon. in rjmmmur. 

Notwithstanding the manifest merits of this method, it 
involved too much trouble on the part of tho teacher with tho 
individual pupil, and called, perhaps, for too much intelligence 
in the average instructor to be acceptable in the class-room. 
The rnothod which ultimately obtained in tho public grammar 
school was that of Ascliam’s contemporary above-mentioned, 
John Sturm, of Strassburg—a system of carefully-graduated 
instruction extending through nine classes, in which little was 
left to the discretion of the instructor of each class and little 
regard was paid to tho individual capacity of the scholar. It 
had, however, tho merit of reducing tho work of teaching the 
classics to a system of uniform, rigid drill, which appealed 
much more successfully than Aschum’s method to the 
mechanical spirit of the ago and to tho interests of the 
ordinary schoolmaster. But although his method failed to 
gain currency, Ascham’s “ Soholomastor" at once took its 
permanent place as an English classic. The whole work 
abounds with choice anecdotes, admirable rofloxions, pregnant 
sentiments from pagan authors, scholarly criticisms; and ex¬ 
hibits throughout, moreover, a deop yet kindly estimate of the 
boy nature, which makes it ono of the most suggestive and 
fascinating books in tho English language, and justly entitles 
the author to the praise bestowed upon him by Gabriel 
Harvey, of being “a flowing spring of humanity." Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, his pleadings in favour of a more kindly 
discipline remained as little regarded as his method of 
teaching Latin The harsh treatment of the grammar school 
continued, and became proverbial; so that parents, as at Eam- 
worth. early in tho seventeenth oenfcury, would sometimes 
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complain to tlic magistrates that their children were in “danger 
of losing their senses, lives, and limbs/' 


G. SAINTSBURY. 
Literature. 


That period of the history of English literature which 
includes the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Mary, has an interest which varies 
remarkably, according to the standard of 
appreciation adopted. Judged by the positive literary merit 
of the writers whose names are included in it, it can hardly 
bo admitted to the second class, and certainly not to the iirst. 
It produced no poet and no prose-writor whose works have 
retained, or have at any timo reached, a prominent position 
among English classics. Skelton, More, Latimer, Wyatt, 
Ascham, and Surrey are tho only names in it that aro at all 
The Beginning facailiar to any but students of English litora- 
or the Modem ture; and if wo add Hawes at the earliest 
Period. part of it, and IJdall later, wo shall have pretty 
well exhausted tho list of those whoso literary interest, in¬ 
trinsically and without tho aid of tho historic estimate, is 
above tho average. Wo may add many as curiosities, as 
valuable for tho matter of their writings as teachers, and so 
forth. But lioro wo got into quite another order of apprecia¬ 
tion—that of the historic estimate itself. Viewed from this 
side, tho period is not only not insignificant, but it takes very 
high rank; for it is one of those by no moans common periods 
when the order changes, not with the gradual and almost 
imperceptible kind of change which is always bofore ua It is 
not merely a shifting of scenes that is going on, it is the 
passage from one act to another—almost the passage from one 
play to another in a trilogy or tetralogy. In a certain sens© 
no change has taken place since which has been so sweeping 
as that which began, if it was not fully accomplished, during 
theso fifty years. Here English literature ceases to be 
mediaeval, and prepares itself to bo modem; it applies itself 
for enrichment and comparison to the classical tongues, re¬ 
garded for tho first time as literary models, and to modem 
'languages other than French; 'it makes effortsat thedrama; 
'.ife f 4i»cmise8 abstract questions of philosophy .said' 
scholastic manner, Above all, it : 
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of which, indeed, are not. fully seen till a quarter of a century 
after it has ceased, but which is practically inevitable, not 
merely from the date of “Tottel’s Miscellany” (1557), but 
from the much earlier date at which the more important 
contents of that Miscellany were written. 

The causes of this great change were necessarily manifold, 
and some of them—the religious quarrels of tho time, the 
immense impulse to new efforts and new thought of all kinds 
given by tho discovery of America, the political alterations 
brought in by tho Wars of the Itoses, and so forth—wore not 
specially literary; but in so far as specially literary influences 
were necessary and were at work, they were supplied by the 
two now studios above referred to. The first wus the study of 
the classics, and especially of Greek (which was introduced 
by Grocyn, d. 1519, and Linacre, d. 1524, at. Oxford, and by 
others somewhat, later at Cambridge), not merely as texts, the 
matter of which was to bo more or less implicitly believed, but 
from tho point of view of scholarship as models of stylo, as 
examples of literary lifo, and instructions in literary manners. 
The other was tho study of tho literature of Southern Europe, 
and especially of Italy, and rather Inter Spain, not neglecting 
the more northern productions of Germany, for matter chiefly. 
France had already oxorcised her full teaching influence,, and 
France at this particular moment had nothing whatever to 
teach. It was not till quite towards tho end of our period 
that, in Marot and Rabelais, she began once more to produce 
writers of groat individual talent, and neither of these had 
anything to teach Englishmen in what Englishmen wore 
then specially anxious to learn—the formal parts of literature. 

It i% seldom, however, that a period of change from 
the old to the new like this opens with such 
striking examples of the old as tho two poets 
whose names havo been mentioned above— 

Hawos and Skelton, They complete each other in a very 
remarkable way, and though they have wide differences in 
appearance, they have even greater agreements in reality. 
They were almost exact contemporaries, for thotigh it is not 
known when either was bora, ®k©ltoh certainly died in 1520, 
acid the only positive mentioftthat we have of Hawos as dead 
dates from tho following yeor/though bis death may reason¬ 
ably be plaoed somewhat earlier. HoWes was an Oxford man, 
T'i T H 2 
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Skelton was of Cambridge. Hawes travelled, was Groom of 
the Chamber to Henry VIII., was evidently a great student of 
Chaucer and his school, especially Lydgate, and in the main 
followed them in his own verso. Scarcely anything more is 
known of him personally. With Skelton, who was probably 
a rather older man, it is different. A Master of Arts at Cam¬ 
bridge from, it would appear, 1484, ho was soon created Poet 
Laureate by the sister university—a dignity rather to bo com¬ 
pared with the academic “ crowns” of some foreign institutions 
than with the office of Drydon and Lord Tennyson. Ho was 
an industrious translator of Latin, and was patronised by 
Henry VII. and his mother Lady Margaret. Ho took Orders 
rather lato, fourteen years after his Master’s degree was pre¬ 
sented to the Rectory of Diss in Norfolk (his native county), 
and proceeded to take to himself a wife, for which, though not 
deprived, ho was suspended. Ho went to London and, though 
he had onco been tutor to Henry VIII., and seems to have 
been well treated by him, plungod into the fray against 
Henry’s favourite, Wolsoy, attacking him in various satires of 
no great polish but of unsurpassed virulence and occasional 
vigour, tho chief of which is “ Why como ye not to Court ? ” 
Ho had to tako sanctuary at Westminster, und died thoro but 
a few months before Wolsoy’s disgrace. 

Although, as has been said, there aro strange differences 
between these two contemporaries, tho differences aro accom¬ 
panied by resemblances not loss remarkable. Hawos is essen¬ 
tially, and not merely in his accidents, a courtly poet. His 
chiof poem, “ The Pastime of Pleasure: or, tho History of 
Grand Amour and La Belle Pucel ” (of which, with his other 
work, the first thorough edition has long been expected from 
Professor Arbor) speaks itself by its very title to all who know 
the older English poetry. In goncral character, no less than 
in minor developments, it deviates hardly at all from the 
common form of the allegorical love romance which had boon 
planted upon all Europe by the “ Roman de la Rose,” to which 
even tho towering genius of Chaucer stooped at times, and 
which almost completely enslaved Chaucer’s followers.. there 
are a few touches of more modem English in Hawes, and 
there is a certain way of regarding hi» subject which has 
'encouraged liberal critics jto speak or hint >» hfc least a Rail- 
wayhouso to the "faerie Quoeno.” The half-tw^r hoaseseems 
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to the present writer to have nearly all its windows turned to 
the first, not the second, stage of the journey. Hawes is not 
by any means a despicable poet, but he is altogether of the 
past, even for his own time. 

It is fair to say, however, that the much more original and 
versatile genius of Skelton shows, in his more elaborate and 
literary work, exactly the same tendency, if tendency that may 
be called which refuses to tend. ()ne whole division of his 
poems—the “ Crown of Laurel," with its delightful minor ad¬ 
dresses to the girls of high degree who had, at the Countess 
of Surrey’s bidding, vied in embroidering a gift for the 
Laureate; the “Bongo of Court,” an allegorical satire; the 
“ Dolorous Death of the Karl of'Northumberland,” and the 
rest—runs in the ruts of the old poetry quite as much as 
Hawes. And the other half—the half which, in a somewhat 
second-hand way, keeps Skelton’s name alive for those who do 
not care to oxainino the stately Chaucerian septetts, or the 
dainty skipping versos to Lady Muriel and Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, to the two Isabels (Pennell and Knight), to Margery 
Wentworth, Margaret Tylnoy, dune Blonnerhassett. and Cor- 
trude Statham—though it is fresh and vigorous enough, has no 
foretaste of Elizabethan form in it. “ The Tunning of Rlynour 
Rummyngo”(anticipating and bettering Kmollott at his filthiest, 
but full of masterstrokes), “Why come ye not to Court?” 
with its fearless onslaught on the all-powerful favourite; the 
illiberal but genuine and patriotic shout, over the Rout of the 
Duke of Albany and liis Scots and Frenchmen at “ the water 
of Tweed ”—those and minor things aro written in a curious 
short skipping doggerel, which has preserved the name of 
Skeltorwm, but which ns littlo as anything of the timo shows 
the influence of the real Renaissance, the influence which was 
to unite scholarship with vigour in poetry. 

Yet in the very timo of these two poets, and partly by the 
means of one of them—for Skelton wan no Ttestnayof 
idlo translator—*the seeds of this Renaissance row**# 
in England were being sown broadcast. Every- 
body, to adopt a pardonable exaggeration, was reading French, 
Italian, Gorman, Spanish, lattin, Greek-—blit especially Italian 
and the classics—and applying their lessons to English. The 
great influence of the teaching of Greek, first at Oxford and 
then, at Cambridge, has been referred to, Tho range and 
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vigour of the more modern studies of the time may he 
exampled by the excellent John Palsgrave, d. 1554, who not 
only was responsible for an “ Eolaircissement do hi Languo 
Franooisc ” (1530), historically very valuable, but translated 
(1540) what is, perhaps, the most brilliant of Renaissance Latin 
comedies, the “Acolastus” of the Dutchman, Wilolm Voider, 
ali.au Fullonius, alift» (Inapheus. A French grammar had 
been, a little earlier, published by Alexander Barclay (d. 1552), 
a Scot—probably a Cambridge man, certainly a chaplain of 
St. Mary Ottory in Devon and a monk of Ely, an adaptor of 
Eclogues (said to bo the first in English, after .Eneas Silvius 
and Mantuauus), and best of all known ns the translator (150b) 
of Sebastian Brant’s “ Narronsehiffi” Barclay, who seems to 
have been somewhat vagrant- in tasto, was subsequently a 
Franciscan at Canterbury, and after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, hold diver’s secular benefices. But the range of 
his studies is more significant of the time than of any per¬ 
sonal impulse. It was, indeod, a time which was “making 
itself "'(to use the famous phrase in reference to the youth of 
Sir Walter Scott) in almost ovory direction: and the positivo 
interest of its achievements, or of most of thorn, is not nearly 
so remarkable as their comparative importance 
T& Attempt 01 > n tho bistory of literature. Independently 
of tho foreign scholars who, chiefly in Latin, 
sot examples to tho English writers, such as Bernard Andr<4 
and Polydoro Vergil; of the reforming controversialists, with 
Tyndale and Roy at their hoad, who helped to bring litoraturo, 
or something like litoraturo, in the vernacular, homo to the 
vulgar; of the early translators of the Bible, among whom, of 
course, Tyndale himself is to be reckoned; of tho half-hie- 
torians, half-chroniclers, like Fabyan, Hall, and Grafton, some 
writers who, without being beholden to their matter or the 
novelty of their form in English, would have boon at any 
time noteworthy for their purely literary talents, appeared in 
the reign of Henry VIII. There was Lelaad, the topographer ( 
there was Sir Thomas Elyot, author of the remarkable book—- 
partly political, but mainly dealing with the eduoatmapf* 
;g^atujman--called “ The Governor u (1531) ; therewaa B&tifrter. 
rfioiest of preachers, and an ancestor 'pt $ 

.iEhgrish /Writers, which -includes; Runya», T)of^ 
early ^dranwtfcts, - partly 
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and interludes, tlie chief of whom was John Hoywood (1497- 
1575); partly anticipators of the actual drama, like Nicholas 
Udall (d. 1550), who, in apparent imitation of the Torentian 


or riautino style, or, more probably still, of the Renaissance 
Latin imitations of it, stumbled on Itolph lioixh-r Tbiulrr 
(in 1540), and thereby wrote what has been generally and 
justly held to be the first English comedy (p. 339). 

But in a very brief notice of the literature of this period, 
more than in such a notice' of almost any 
other, it is difficult to avoid committing two Lea ^writ«s. 
mistakes: mentioning authors of really second- 
rate importance, without sufficient detail, for which there is no 
room, and omitting others of hardly loss importance alto¬ 
gether. It will, therefore, bo better to end with four persons 
who, if nono of them is actually first-rate, all have intrinsic 
worth beyond the common, who represent (Sackvillo being 
postponed as more properly Elizabethan) the highest achieve¬ 
ments in English prose and verso of the century before tlio 
accession of Elizabeth, and who, in the case of threes of them 


at least, either actually display or very closely foreshadow the 
innovations in proso and verso stylo which were to introduce 
thoso groat ages of English literature to which (llmucor alone, 
of all the forerunners, had distinctly pointed. These four names 
are thoso of More, Ascham, Wyatt, and Surrey; the first 
writing comparatively early, and inoro noteworthy for matter 
than for form; the second partly belonging to the period, and 
very characteristic of it; tho third and fourth unpublished 
till its vory end 1 , but exemplifying in point of composition and 
influence tho heart of it all 

The lives of these four are much hotter known than those 


of most of tho authors previously mentioned; and that More 
in 1535, and Surrey in 1547, died on tho scaffold, victims of 
Henry’s capricious despotism, is, perhaps, the best known fact 
of alL Wyatt, a man of position and a prominent diplomatist, 
had more than one escape of a similar fato, and was perhaps 
fortunate in the opportunity of dying quietly in 1542, having 
hardly reached middle ag& Ascham, too,; was of the Court 
circle, but his humbler rank, or his greater prudence, protected 
him, and he outlived the terrors both of Henry YClI. and 
Mary. His well-known “Toxophflus* (1540) dates from this 
period, and, though a lifctla moro vernacular than the later 
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“ Scholemaster,” is an excellent example of the style which 
scholarly Englishmen, conscious of the superiority of classic 
models but not willing to make English a mere copy of Greek 
and Latin, were at the time writing in considerable quantity, 
though seldom with such taste or such judgment as Ascham’s. 

As for the elder, and, in non-literary matters, moro illustrious 
prose-writer, it may, perhaps, seem odd that his 

Hie utopia. greatest work—tho only work by which he is 
generally known—was not written in English at all. The 
“ Utopia,” first printed (abroad) in 1/51(i, was written by Moro in 
Latin, and was first introduced “in the English tongue to 
English men’’long after its author’s death, in aversion by Ralph 
Robinson in 1551. As a matter of fact, More was a voluminous 
writer onough in English prose (he wrote in verse, too), tho 
great bulk of it consisting of controversial pamphlets against 
tho Lutherans, though he also loft a “ History of Edward V. 
and Richard 111.,” and other matter. Yet, paradoxical as it 
may seem, posterity, which is very generally though not 
always right, has boon right in fixing on the " Utopia,” which 
ho never wrote in English, as his chief contribution to English 
literature. For it is almost' tho earliest exposition by an 
Englishman of tho spirit of the earlier English Renaissance. 
More was an Oxford man, deeply imbued with Oxford Hu¬ 
manism ; and in this little treatise (in form a kind of sketch 
of a Platonic commonwealth) ho has exemplified at once the 
religious liberalism (free in his case from any laxity of belief), 
the comparative spirit in regard to ancient and modern 
literatures and institutions, the enthusiasm excited by the 
discovery of a Now World—all tho ingredients, in short, of 
tho fermenting mixture which was at work on the smtional 
mind. 

Tho literary position of the two poets was different and moro 
distinct—being concerned almost entirely with 
wcm ' form. Their work, first presented together to 
tho public, as above observed, in 1057, by “ Tottol’s Miseelkhy,” 
was of considerably earlier date. Wyatt, so far as wo know, 
introduced the sonnet into English; Surrey, so far as we know, 
introduced regular decasyllabic blank verso. Roth ore some¬ 
times said to have introduced a “New Prosody’’—* phrase 
vfhiek is capable of being used in a rather misleading mannori 
iwmgh it,'is 1 here right'enough in intention. Strimiy speaking, 
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it is impossible to introduce a new prosody into .any language; 
for prosody is an inseparable accident, if not an esscnttfSF 
property, of every language, as it. is developed by its own 
organic growth. The followers of Wyatt and Surrey did 
endeavour to introduce a new prosody—sapphics, hexameters, 
alcaics, and what not—and failed as they were bound to fail. 
All that Surrey and Wyatt themselves did was to tighten up 
the bearings (if we may so speak) of English verso on the 
lines which the greatest English poets had 
themselves used, but which had been neglected Thelr Metres ' 
or carelessly misused by their followers. The decasyllabic, 
which was their staple metre, was the decasyllabic of (-bancor, 
adjusted at first, especially by Wyatt, to the awkwardly enough 
altored pronunciation of the language. The Alexandrines and 
Eourteeners with which they varied it, were also nothing radically 
novel. But they discouraged the mere doggerel—alliterative or 
other—which had survived the Chaucerian reforms, and had 
been specially patronised in different forms by Skelton and by 
the Scotch poets; and they rejected the loose versification 
(whether duo to imperfect printing or not is a question differed 
upon by exports) which is remarkable in the printed work of 
Hawes. The Italian models which they studied, and still more 
the great Italian form of the sonnet which they introduced 
and cultivated, must have lxsen of inestimable service in 
assisting them to observe this increased exactitude). At the 
same time, thoir anxiety to lx> accurate led them occasionally to 
wrest accentuation, to force rhyme, and in other ways to distort 
and play tricks with thoir mother-tonguo. 

But this drawback, such as it was, was os nothing com¬ 
pared to*the advantages which they gained. Whether Wyatt, 
at least, had a very good ear tnay bo doubtod; some of his 
experiments hardly look like it. But Surrey was evidently a 
born master of metro, and his elder contemporary was saved 
by his models from the stumbles to which ho was naturally 
rather inclined. Both, moreover, had either by idiosyncrasy, 
or by saturating' themselves with the spirit of these models, 

, attained to a heat of poetical (chiefly amatory) conception, 

1 which enabled, them to present their poetry in a fused and 
shapon form far different from the half-inarticulate uttering* 
oar. muttering# of thoir predoeossors. Alliteration on tho one 
hfo4 and the endless repetition of French allegorising on the 
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other, had brought those predecessors sometimes very near to 
the verge of nonsonso. Skelton in particular (and that not 
merely in the part of his verso which is popular, satiric, and 
burlesque) is sometimes very nearly impossible to construe; 
and, side by side with the nobler passages of such men as the 
Scotchman Dunbar, we often find other passages where words 
seem to bo used, if not with no moaning at all, at any rate 
in a reckless fashion of “piling up,” very much as a child 
smears the colours from its paint-box ono over another. 

All this Wyatt and Surrey changed; at loatft, of the change 
of all this they set an example which, slowly and not very 
promisingly followed, produced at last, after the transitional 
and undecidod though fine work of Sackville, the magnificent 
pootical medium of Spenser. The companions who appeared 
with them in “ Tottel’s Miscellany,” and who, with others of 
the samo kind, peopled English literaturo during the third 
quarter of the century, wore for the most part poor if respect¬ 
able creatures. No one, except Sackville himself, had tho 
least spark of divine fire. But the hoarth for tho reception of 
that fire had boen laid, the implements and materials for its 
maintenance and adjustment had boon fashioned or collected. 

This was, in short, to recur to the point from which wo started, 
tho office of tho whole period, though it was not so strikingly 
or thoroughly performed by any man in prose as by those two 
men in verse. Indood, it was nearly a full century, or more than 
a full century (according as Jonson with some, or Cowley with 
others, is taken to be the Wyatt of English prose) that prose itself 
was thoroughly reformed. But the whole period was one, if not 
of eagor experiment—it had hardly tho original 
g° n * us f° r that at its disposal—oftdiligent 
collection of material, of patient exploration 
and comparison of what had been done by others, of discontent 
(not scornful or insolent, but genuine) with the mere following 
of ancient ways, of attempts to refine and to correct—which, 
were saved from the frequently narrowing tendencies of such 
attempts by tho abundance and variety of tho new interests 
and tho new matter upon which the slowly increasing Htetary 
scholarship of the age had to work. To read Skelton and; then 
' to read Surrey—even to read Hawes and then to toad^Wya'tl— 
pw|s at'once and; with the .most 

;frbinhrie ; agep£,literature to another; afcnbsfc 
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seem that something luul been skipped in tlic passing—that 
there must ho a transition period somewhere—so abrupt and 
marked is the change. It is not possible—for reasons already 
given, and for others which, no doubt, depend upon the ac¬ 
cidents of personality—to arrange any such striking contrast 
in prose; but both could hardly be expected. On the whole, 
this most interesting period has hitherto had scant attention 
from professed historians and scantier study from ordinary 
students. Yet at, no time, perhaps, has the spirit of literature, 
such an it was, boon more thoroughly a spirit of the ago; and at 
none has it been more closely connected with the production 
of the greater things that, wens to come. 

In the last chapter we left the brilliant Gawin Douglas after 
his first attempt in literature, made when ho 
was a very young man. The “Palace of H - 
Honour ” was an elaborate allegory with little Literature, 
to recommend it but its high purpose, its de¬ 
scriptions of natural scones,and its occasional gleams of humour. 
The Palace of Venus reminds ono of “ The House of Fame ”; 
the constant allegory is a feature common to a score of works 
which oxcol this ono, but the grotesque detail with which the 
beauty in ugliness, the more tiroary, wilder aspects of Nature 
aro described, and the humorous passages, such as that upon 
contemporary literature, give a distinctive flavour which makes 
the “ Palace of Honour ” better reading than 
many worlcB of higher artistic attainment. 

And this in spite of the general similarity of 
the plan* to the “House of Fame.’* Douglas was a poet 
stricken with the love of affairs, a taste he afterwards paid for 
dearly. His family pride and his ambition were more con¬ 
stantly with him -than his muse, and it was not till a dozen 
years later* that his translation of the 
“ Aoneid ” (ISIS) 1 appeared. This work is one . 
of the clearest signs of the passing of the 
literary middle ages. The forms were still mediaeval, but 
Douglas was a pioneer in the critical methods of the Human¬ 
ists. Chaucer’s translation;,--^ IJoettuus, judged by modem 
standards, was sllpshdd andwwnleBa .' Oaxton’s " Beeueil of the 

■i'i'S,;.;.;:. ■;■$, iijt fltw " 'fcto.'Qaftt,'’ prefixed to the twrulntloti. 
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History of Troy” and “Eneydos,” were nothing more than 
translations of French romances.* Douglas* was the first 
serious attempt at a faithful rendering of a great classical 
author. He has a true appreciation of the beauties of the 
Virgilian verse, and is able to put himself at the author’s 
point of view. He insists that Chaucer was wrong in blaming 
Aeneas for the desertion of Dido—the traditional mediaeval 
view—for the hero only acted at the bidding of the gods. 

“ Orte‘« Yirgill schawls Euoo did na thin# 

Froxno Dido of Oartaigo at his departing, 

Bot quhilk tho goddos eomimmdifc him to forne; 

And gif that thair command nmid him mausworuo. 

That war reproif to thair diuinito 
And na reprocho unto the said Enee.” 

It is true that he does not scruplo to change the local 
colour of tho original to make the appeal to his countrymen 
livelier, but he quotes Horace and Boccaccio in his support. 
Ho therefore has no hesitation in making the Sibyl a lady of 
religion who advises Aoneas to “ tell his beads "f or in talking 
of the “ nuns of Bacchus.” It is true that the commentary 
which ho commenced and did not carry further than the first 
book shows him to have been not only a humanist, but a 
bishop, for ho remarks on the passage quoted above— 

“ This argument cxcusih nocht tho tratory of Eneas na his maynswaryng, 
considering quhat is said hoirafoir .... that is— 

Juno nor Yenus goddess neucr wer, etc* 

It followis than that Eneas vroucht not bo command of ony goddis, lmi of 
his awyu fro wyl, be tho permission of God, quhilk sufferis al thing and 
stoppis nocht, na puttis noeht nocossite to fro wyll/’ 

" ^ 

And he explains elsewhere how Jupiter, King of Crete, and 
Juno, his “sistir and spews,” became deities through thoir 
identification with the elements, and quotes with evident 
approval the commentary of Cristofems Landynua, “that 
writes morally upon Virgill,” and shows how the adventures of 
Aeneas are hut the striving of “a just man” towards the 
“ soveran bonte and gwlpes ” to be found “ in contemplation 

' * The “ Reoueil dos Histoires de Troyes ” (MW) of Bsoul Lefevre, width# 
“ SSneydos " (H90) of Gnilleume de Roy. ' 

; f Michael Angelo’s picture of the oornpwy Of Sibyls in the Sistise 

ohaatHsi. 1 .' 
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of godly tliingis.” But in spite of those medievalisms ho is 
good enough critic to assort that the thirteenth book of 
Mapliaeus Vcgius accorded “ to the text— 

Nmior a dcill 

Muir tlian langin to tlm cart the fyft- quluyll,” 

and that “ liys stile be nocht to Virgill like.” Ho only con¬ 
sents to add a translation of it under the compulsion of 
“twenty strokes” from the ghost of the enraged Christian 
continuator. In the “ Dyreotion of his Built ” he expresses 
tho hope that his translation will bo found useful in the 
grammar schools, and the sense he had that the beauty of his 
original was so profound— 

“ Mo Honiyt oft throw tho deoj) soy to wiii<l, 

And sa myaty umquliyln this poroty 
My spruit. was reft half doill in extasy.” 

Tho original prologues added to each of the thirteen books 
deal with a variety of subjects—reflective, critical and de¬ 
scriptive. Some, such as that prefixed to the soventh book, 
describing the droarinoss of winter, and thoso to tho twelfth 
and thirteenth books, descriptive of May and .Tuno landscapes, 
are certainly tho best of Douglas’ work. Tho ninth is inter¬ 
esting as tho earliest example of tho critical essay. Douglas 
discusses tho vorso and diction best suited to the epic, and 
decides for tho horoic measure and a language grave and 
sententious. The translation and six of tho prologues are 
therefore in the horoic couplet, tho remainder in stanzas of 
varying length. The oighth prologue, a poem which reminds 
one of Langland, is based on the text, “ Bossoun and rycht is 
rent by fals rite,” and is written in ritnod alliterative metre 
arranged* in a thirteon-Hned stanza, which is very similar to 
Dunbar’s “ Ballad of Kynd Kxttok.”* 

Though Douglas does not reach the conciseness of tho 
Boman poet, and seldom renders the pathos of the original, 
at any rate to the Ml, yet his style is always vigorous, and in 
passages of dramatic situation and rapid movement, such as 
the death of Priam, the funeral games, and even the complaint 
and death of Dido, he is very successful Moreover, his 


* Ia Douglan* poem the yiifttfc tlm te ft Ion# like thorn that precede 
,,£^“ in DuaWs it i* ehotffc, Him wkioH follow' it Rime order, 
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translation formed the basis of Surrey’s blank-verse version 
of the first two books, and is, therefore, the first Scotch work 
to influence literature south of the Tweed. The work was 
completed in sixteen months from the date of commencement 
(cf. the short epilogue), a rapidity of work which was, perhaps, 
duo to the practice in translation ho had given himself in tho 
rendering of tho “Do Retnedio Amoris,” a “Scottis” version 
of which Tanner assigns to him. This work is not extant. 
He has also been credited with “ dramatic poems founded on 
incidents in sacred history,” and “comoodias aliquot,” be¬ 
sides other works, but all wo know beyond his four oxtant 
poems is that Lyndsay, in his “ Testament of tho Papyngo,” 
speaks of him as tho author of five works. 

Tho date of “King Hart,” his third important work, is 
„ „ uncertain. It is generally placed between tho 

“Palaco of Honour ” and tho “ Aoneid,”* but 
internal evidence points to a later date, and although ho was 
doubtless too occupiod immediately after Hodden for literary 
work, there was nothing to prevent such a use of his leisure 
when engagod in the routine work of his bishopric after 1516. 
Compared with tho " Palace of Honour,” the tono of tho poom 
is sadder and more self-restrained. It is more reflective and 
less turgid, the allegory is less complicated, tho strophe 
simpler, and tho verse more correct. The subject gives loss 
room for hope, yet tho sentiment is sounder and untinged 
with sentimentality; some passages, such as that in which 
King Hart takes leave of Youtheid, showing the pathetic 
sincerity only possible to the man who is looking back to the 
friend who “ man pas.” 

The idea is old, an aUogory of tho endless confifot of the 
spirit with the flesh, the main theme being taken from tho 
allegorical autobiography in verse and prose of his con¬ 
temporary Ootavien de St. Gelais, called “ Lo S4jour d’Hon- 
neur,” some suggestions from which had already found their 
way into the “ Palace of Honour,” Some of the detail* are 
borrowed, such as the battle between Dame Ple&s&nce and 
King Hart, which is similar to the theme of the Ooldyn 
farge>and others remind us of Piers Plowman. The yorao ifl 
'.the eight-lined stanza used by Chaucer. And yet thAreserve, 
©swan, the 'weight laid on. 1 adtioh rath^ theh 
; : v *i»**^^ of the lattw woric he (afcfc'teatowf ilWatsW''' 
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description, the refinement of handling, and, above all, the 
sincerity of this poem, render it the most personal and the 
ripest, if not the best of his work. 

The little poem in four stanzas of “ rhyme royal,” called 
“ Conscience,” is a witty “conceit” upon the corruption of tho 
Church worthy of the “ Tale of a Tub.” The latter part of 
tho Bishop of Dmikeld’s life was spent in tho hopeless at¬ 
tempt to support the cause of his weak-kneed nephew tho 
Earl of Angus, who had married Queen Margaret soon after 
Elodden,and had lost his influence over her almost as quickly, 
.Douglas died as an exile in London in 1522, his last years 
being chiefly spent in helping his friend Polydoro Vergil, tho 
Doan of Wells, in tho Scottish portion of his colossal English 
Chronicle. 

Sir David Lyndsay (1400-1555) is not so good a poet as 
Douglas, but is no less interesting as a writer. 

Ho had great, political insight, a considerable Lyndsay. 
power of putting things pithily, and no small gift of wit, but, 
like Lydgato, his poetical ambition exceeded his capacity. 
Lyndsay, indeed, drew his inspiration from Dunbar as Lyd¬ 
gato did from Chaucer, hut directly ho loaves politics or tho 
life of tho times his work becomes bad. His first work, “ The 
Drorno ” (1528), in “ rhyme royal ” (Vol. II., p. 209), is a parody 
of tho Divine Comedy, a picture of tho three kingdoms of tho 
world through which tho poot is conducted by Dame Remem¬ 
brance—a sort of summary of things in general ending with a 
description of Scotland, and a speech from John the Common¬ 
weal, who attributes the poverty of the land to robbery and 
oppression and a lack of justice and policy. The only hope is 
to have a " glide auld prudont king,” for " wo to tho realm that 
hes owe? young ane king." The “Complaint to the King” 
(1529) congratulates him on tho acquisition of full power, and 
“ Tho Testament and Oomplaynt of our Soverane Lordis 
Papyngo” (1530) denounces abuses even more boldly. Tho 
short poem in winch he answers tho king’s “ Fly ting” is one 
of the most outspoken poems over addressod to a sovereign, 
whilst one of the best of his satires, in the mshttef of Dunbar, 
it “The Oomplaynt of Bagsche, tho Kingis suld Hound, to 
Bowrio, tho Kingis boat bidovit Dog, «od hh companions.” 
,. : 0f, jhis lighter social h his " Suppli- 

'c&tiefr diroctit to tiio ifei'WtfeeinptiW of H.vdo 
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Taillis,” a poem similar to Lydgate’s upon the ladies’ head¬ 
dresses of his day, but far coarser. Both in its good qualities 
and its defects it reminds one more of Dunbar than any of 
his pieces. His “ Deploration of the Death of Queen Mag¬ 
dalene” (1537) was written on the sad death of James V.’s 
fragile bride of France, within forty days of her landing in 
Scotland. Of his longer poems, “ The Historic and Testament 
of Squyor Meldrum ” (c. 1550), a realistic romance of a con¬ 
temporary gentleman, is the best, and “The Monarche”* 
(1554), tho last of the medueval riming guides to knowledge, 
is the worst. His “Tragedy of tho Cardinal" (1547) is a 
poem on tho death of his old schoolfellow Cardinal Beaton, 
told by himself in the manner of tho “ Mirror for Magistrates.” 
Two poems, “ Kittie’s Confessioun,” a satire on the confessional, 
and “Ane description of Pedor Coffer,” found only in the 
Bannatyno MS., are not quite certainly his. “Tho Register 
of Arms of tho Scottish Nobility and Gentry” (1542) is a 
piece of work done in his capacity as Lyon King of Arms. 

His most interesting and important work is “ Ane Satire 
of the Throe Estaits,” the oarliest Scottish morality extant. 
It differs from other plays of the kind, for the allegory is 
almost completely mergod in the satiric element; and besidos 
the ordinary .shadowy personifications of virtues and vices, 
real Scotch characters are introduced, such as Common Theft 
the border ntoss-troopor, Pauper the poor man, the Pardoner, 
and others,..all of whom stand out as clearly as the characters 
in Bums’ “Halloween.” The same variety in verse-form is 
used as in other moralities-—th$ real step forward in dramatic 
evolution being the introduction of concrete characters not 
only into the interlude, but into the play itself. Tho play 
was acted for the first time at Linlithgow on tho*Feaat of 
Epiphany, 1540, before the king and queen with their OouTh: 
and twice subsequently at Oupar and Greonsidh 


Under the Tudor Dynasty, the. Aft of Musicmhd© mor&ftapkh' 
' socxsTEo. 'well asmore satisfactory,progmesthaaafe;^ 
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our English composers so successfully held their own, in face 
of the brilliant triumphs achieved in Italy, in Germany, or in 
the Low Countries. And reasons for this marked advance 
are not far to seek. Not only had the love of music been 
long sown broadcast among the people ; not only was tho art 
of singing cultivated, with equal zeal and discernment, in 
every grade of social rank; but the monarchs themselves 
were among its most ardent admirers, and deservedly took 
rank among the best musicians of the day. Under the 
personal supervision of King Henry VIII., the music in the 
Chapel Royal was openly acknowledged, by Ambassadors 
from other countries, to be tho best in Europe. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth was a noted performer upon the virginals. Her victim, 
Queen Mary Stuart, was at least her equal in proficiency. 
What wonder, then, that examples so illustrious led to 
triumphant success in other quarters ? 

The Fifth English, School is, happily, much more fully 
represented than tho third and fourth. When tho Wars 
of the Roses wero over, and the union of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster once more left the kingdom at peace, 
the progress of Art, which had been fatally interrupted 
by the disturbed state of the country, was resumod with 
success so complete that the works produced in England 
during the earlier half of tho. sixteenth century will un¬ 
deniably bear comparison with tho best contemporaneous 
compositions, produced either in Italy or the Netherlands. 
The leader of the Fifth School was John Bedford* organist of 
Old St Paul's. His' most distinguished colleagues were 
Riohard Edmondes, John Shepherde, John Taverner, George 
Etheridge, Robert Johnson, Robert Parsons, John Thome, John 
Merbeckef Mark Smeaton, Thomas Abel, and, by no means, 
the least accomplished of the number, King Henry VIII. 
Not a few of these composers were noted for reasons quite 
unconnected with their art John Merbecko, the author .q? 
M The Booka of Cromon Praier Notod,” was a zealous reformer, 
and suffered severely for his opinions. Mark Smeatott’ and 
Thomas Abel were, executed for treason; the former in 1836, 
-..and the latter in 1540, Ali;;Weto men of undoubted talent 
Bedford’s anthem," Bejoice.'.in' the Lordulway," is one of tho 
finest. compositions , of .it&v'fcind. in .existence. .Edmondes’ 
charming madrigal,"In'gfmhg ty iay ;i naked bedde,"may be 
• ' :t . v r 
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fearlessly compared with the most beautiful .secular composition 
of the period, whether produced in the Roman or the Flemish 
School. King Henry VIII. wrote with the skill of a thoroughly 
accomplished musician. His anthem, “() Lorde, the Maker of 
all thyng,” is of the highest order of merit; and other com¬ 
positions by him, preserved in the library of the British 
Museum and other public collections, rank among the best 
productions of the time. Fortunately, the works of most of 
those composers escaped the consequences of the first spolia¬ 
tion of tho cathedral and monastic libraries; but a vast, num¬ 
ber wore destroyed by the Puritans during tho progress of 
tho Great Rebellion; and tho beauty of those that remain 
only makes tho loss of tho rost seem tho more deplorable. 


Tbe Enclosure*. 


Agriculturally the reign of Henry VIII. is marked, like 
that of his predecessors, by a further exten- 
W Agriom^T’ s * on enclosures for tho purpose of shoep- 
farming. During its course this movement, in 
fact, reached its climax. For everyone was now convinced 
from experience that the foot of the sheep would turn sand 
into gold; and so not only the lords of the 
manors and thoir “fermount, 1 * hut also the 
free tenants, and it would appear the copyholders, if they had 
land enough, were all equally anxious to make as much as 
possible out of their estates by rooting up tillage and taking 
to grazing, regarding, as the malcontents said, " their own 
singular lucre and profit more than the common weal of the 
realm." In a fashion, as we can see from the Btatute-book, 
Henry VIII. and his ministers set themselves all through the 
rfei&n to oppose the current tendency, and they were supported 
by all the preachers and thinkers of tho day. But, whatever 
the efforts made, they were all finally counterbalanced by the 
king’s action in 1586 in suppressing the monasteries and re- 
grwating their estates to a now class of ownors drawn frern the 
ranks of the merohantei For tbcy, W^ either rt 'W live 
; ' 'like . lords - in, ; 

.?;*& i tty their., mane*#■. 
$ ... most, 
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in fact, that Sir Thomas More alludes as “ covetous and in¬ 
satiable cormorants ”; for they had begun to buy up farms even 
before the dissolution of monasteries put nearly a fifteenth 
part of all the land of England into their hands, and were all 
along as a body disliked by tlio rural populations, who con¬ 
trasted their slender houses and hungry hospitality with the 
good and continual houses of the honest folk they superseded. 
This, of course, was cpiite natural, for they regarded land as a 
commodity to bo dealt with, like any other, for the profit to 
be gained, and not merely as a source of sustonanco—a view 
which has since become so universal that we can hardly 
appreciate the storm of anger that greeted its first introduc¬ 
tion at this poriod. 

As in his father’s reign, Henry VTTI. and his advisers seem 
at first to have been more impressed with 
the political dangers which might arise 
from the depopulation of the country than 
with the social grievances which were obviously being fomented 
by the continued increase of grazing. The weakening of the 
realm for defence against the foreign powers who formerly 
had “ much feared its forco and puissance,” was the side of the 
matter that seemed to them to call most urgently for interfer¬ 
ence; and so, in 1514, the king issued a proclamation against 
the “engrossers" of farms, forbidding them to hold more 
farms than one, and ordering that all the houses of husbandry 
decayed since the beginning of his father's reign should be 
once more “put in tillage, and inhabited and dwelt in by 
husbandmen and labourers according as it was before the 
engrossing of the said houses,” 

This was followed up in the succeeding year by an Act 
embodying the same policy, and practically a repetition of the 
special Act passed by Henry VII., in 1488, for the Isle of 
Wight. As this was disregarded, further legislation in 1516 
authorised the lords of the fees to seize the moiety of all 
lands decayed husbandry should he re-established. 

These Acts, it is intcHreetmg to note, are almost contem¬ 
poraneous with of Sir Thomas Mote’s “tltopia*’’ 

with its ho doubt they 

ware popular, '' ' ' 

found that to 1 have'; they^tn^t:^'^®^^ 7 ^" 7 

. of Enquiry waft 
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issued to the various counties to obtain accurate information, 
both of the persons who defied the Acts and of the extent of 
the evil to be dealt with. 

The returns to this enquiry still exist for portions of some 

fifteen counties, and they enable us to see that 

flnri its Results. , _ /* 1 ^ t 

the enclosing for sheep that was going on, 
though pretty general, was not in most places on a very large 
scale. Occasionally we read of whole hamlets destroyed and 
their inhabitants driven elsewhere; but on the wholo enclo¬ 
sures of over 100 acres are rare, and the groat majority arc of 
areas of 30, 40, GO, and 80 acres. This looks as if it was the 
holdings of the smaller customary tenants that were being 
absorbed, but whether as the result of eviction or by their 
own action, or by their submitting to the bullying and bribery 
which their richer neighbours could no doubt inflict on them, 
does not appear. Many entries, of course, relate to enclosures 
of the demesnes either by the lords or by their fanners; but 
with regard to this part of the manors it would seem that 
generally their owners had enclosed them, if it was worth 
doing so at all, long before this, and without their right to do 
so being disputed; for Fitzherbert, writing in 1523, says that 
at that time most of the "demesnes were enclosed, and does not 
speak of it as a recent innovation. What the returns of 1517 
do not tell us, and what we should particularly like to know, 
is, How far the lords Of the manors appropriated the com¬ 
mons of the villages to themselves or shared them with their 
more important tenants—for it was this form of enclosing that, 
carried to excess, must have affected the poorer kinds of 
tenants most particularly, its tendency being to drive them 
■down into the class of the sturdy beggar and th<w vagrant, 
whose increasing numbers were beginning to be a nuisance 
both to the country and to the government (pp. 121,247), 

As a sequel to the enquiry we find Wolsey, m 4 judge in 
Chancery, in the next year decreeing that those win) had 
Admitted infringements of the Acts should pull dowtt their 
enclosures within forty days. But the effect of this, ev^ifi£ 
.was obeyed, must have been very 

, .years later we hear of thirtyploughs that were st^'^eay^V 
/.which had existed 'in Oxfordshire in 
’ fa , 1584 '■ the 
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The recitals to the statute of this year show well the kind of 
grievances that were alleged to be caused by the sheep, and so 
they may as well be partly quoted. They run thus :— 

“ Forasmuch as divers persons, to whom God in His goodness hath 
disposed groat plenty, now of late have daily studied and invented ways 
how they might accumulate into fow hands, as well groat multitude of 
farms as groat plenty of cattle, and in especial sheep, putting such land 
to pasture and not tillage; wlioreby they have not only pulled down 
churches and towns, and enhanced the rents and flues of land so that no 
poor man may meddle with it, but also liave raised the prices of all manner 
of agricultural commodities almost double above the prices which hath 
been. accustomed, by reason whereof a marvellous number of the people 
of this realm he not able to provido for themselves, their wives, and 
children, but be so discouraged with misery and poverty that they fall 
daily to theft and robbery, or pitifully die for hunger and cold.” 

To remedy all these evils, it was enacted that no one 
should keep more than 2,000 sheep; while two years later, 
after the monasteries had been dissolved, another Act was 
passed binding the now grantees who obtained their lands “ to 
cause to bo kept on them honest and continual houses, and to 
occupy yearly as much of the demesnes in plowing as had 
been commonly used.” As before, disobedience to the Acts 
was punishable by forfeiture of the land till the neglect was 
made good, and by a new Act, also passed about this time, the 
king was given the right to seize the lands into his hands for 
this purpose instead of the lords of the fee. The Government, 
therefore, cannot be charged with doing nothing to stop the 
growth of the eviL But all they did was in vain, for the very 
persons who had to see that the Acts were enforced were the 
justices of the peace, who were themselves probably the worst 
offenders. These Acts, then, like the former 
ones, remained a dead letter, being either 
ignored or evaded: as, for instance, by running 
a single furrow across a field and declaring that it was ploughed, 
or by “fathering sheep on children and servants,” as John 
Hales mentions, and so getting within the 2,000 limit. On 
the whole the Government seem to have recognised their 
failure, for they attempted no more legislation till the next 
reign. The new landownets. therefore, were left to do much 
as they liked with the monastic l&ndsr and by the growth of 
the discontents and by the fre^uent . ^efcrences to pasture 
farms as grievances in the riots and rebellions at the dose of 
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Henry’s reign, we arc led to infer that they made the host use 
of their opportunity. Nothing, in fact, that the Uovemment 
could do could really stop them. Latimer might, cry, “ You 
landlords, you rent raisers—I may say you step-lords, you un¬ 
natural lords, you have for your possessions yearly too much!” 
But ho was really struggling against the spirit of the times, 
which, not only into agriculture but everywhere, was intro¬ 
ducing the modern idea of competition and the theory that the 
weakest must go to the wall. The germ of this idea had been 
introduced into the country with the now growth of trade in 
the previous century, and the struggle ovor the enedosures 
only marks ono of the stages by which England gradually 
transformed itself into a commercial country. 


The accession of Henry VIII. was followed by important 
j. e, stubs, changes in the policy of the English (iovern- 
Oommarce and rnent. Chief among these was the change from 
01lrrWloy ■ economy to extravagance. One of the main 
objects of the old king had been to accumulate wealth. The new 
king seemed to set himself to squander it as fast as possible. 
“ The time is spent,” wrote Queen Katherine to her father 
Ferdinand of Aragon, “ in continual toasting." 
BJtaa^avanoe. masks, tiltings, and other sports were 

conducted on a scale of unprecedented 
magnificence. A taste for. fantastic splendour was one of the 
characteristics of the Renaissance period; and in this, as in 
many other respects, the young Henry VIILvaa a true sen 
of the age. In 1516 he spent £5,000 on silks andyelvets, and 
£1,500 on plate and jewellery. Other branches bf 
expenditure were conducted on the 8ame 'iuxuri 0 it» sca}e, «iiJ!id 
it must bo remembered that the purchasing power <rfju«fey 
was then far greater than it is at present. The £5,000 spent in 
a year on silks and velvets would have supported a thousand 
families in rude comfort for the same length of time. /,, ; ii/™ ■ 
The "King's , extravagaaoo tended' lit 1 first to stimulate 
trade. • It raised pjdW*j>iaipd;' 

. i■ branches of industry; but,' 

■ bably injured the' Mm'ot'i 
;'i;fisit)g,-the;.oost of liviiuf moiw than.ft raised a 

was’ 
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Taxes had to bo levied in order to pay for the king’s luxuries, 
and the war in which ho soon got involved (1511) added to 
the national burdens, and interrupted the growing commerce. 
Moreover, by persistent reckless expenditure, Henry was led 
on to the great confiscations and the debasement of the 
currency—which produced, as wo shall see, terrible social evils 
and disorder. In fact, England passed, during the reign of 
Henry VIII., from a state of remarkable prosperity and con¬ 
tent into one of the utmost industrial misery and confusion. 

The early years of Henry’s reign were, however, on tho 
whole tolerably prosperous. Our foreign trade 
continued to grow. Tho successful rounding Forelg11 Trude ' 
of tho Capo of Good Hope by the Portuguese (1408) opened to 
Europe a new route to India, freo from tho dangers and 
exactions which had surrounded the overland trade. Henry 
took a great interest in the Navy. His fine ship, the Great 
Hwrr>/, with its seven tiers of guns one over the other (p. 70), 
was tho wonder of his contemporaries; and he used to insist 
upon his admirals sending him full particulars as to how each 
ship worked But Henry did not adhere to his father’s policy 
of strengthening the Merchant Navy. He suspended tho 
Navigation Acts whenever it suited his convenience to do so— 
often preferring his own private interest to the encouragement 
of English shipping. After 1539, however, he fell baek upon 
tho policy of his predecessor in this respect, and his interest in 
foreign trade was also shown by his Charter to the Fraternity 
of the Holy Trinity at Deptford, which practically incorporated 
the Thames pilots into a guild, and gave them considerable 
control over * the science and art of marinors.” The strong- 
position of)England after the Peace of 1515 was partly used th- 
proiiad& trade. ; Henry’s alliance was eagerly desired by the 
rim powers of France and Spain, and the king was thus 
enabled to secure many privileges for English merchants, 
especially in the Netherlands. 

This illustrates a great change that was taking place in tho 
foreign policy of England For centuries past,, our king's had 
desired to extend their dominiohs on the Continent; but this 
ambition was now to be abandoned, 'At the banning of his 
reign Henry Was daxriod tiy the traditional ideas of the 
.Hundred Years’ W&4"- ’Mi polity, so far as 

;,ikirope was wncern^w^p to holding the 
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balance between Franco and Spain; and the national love of 
conquest soon began to take the form of a desire to acquire 
possessions in distant lands. Lord Herbert of (foerbury 
represents some of Henry VIII.’s advisers as arguing:—“When 
we would enlarge ourselves, lot it bo . . . by sea. The Indies 
are discovered, and vast treasures brought from thence overy 
day. Lot us therefore bend our endeavours thitherward." This 
advice may be mythical; but it correctly enough represents 
the now tendency, the growth of the commercial spirit. 

Wo have said that, on the whole, the early years of 
Honry VIII. wore tolerably prosperous. Yet 
there wore soon some ominous signs. The 
efforts of Parliament to regulate wages, to 
punish vagabondage, and to repress unlicensed lagging, in¬ 
dicate the growth of social evils; and the spirit of freo inquiry 
aroused by the Renaissance made it certain that those evils 
would not bo quietly acquiesced in. The treatment, of beggars 
was especially severe (p. 250). Those who were incompetent 
to work wero indeed licensed to bog in specified districts; but 
ablo-bodied men found bogging wero whipped and sent homo, 
and tho overseers wero hound to find work for them to do. 
On a second conviction their oars wero to lie cropped, and on 
a third they wore actually to bo put to death. 41. From a quite 
early period in tho reign of Henry VIII., we have distinct 
signs of growing disorder and discontent. In 
1514 the royal treasure waggons wero attacked' 
and robbed, and eighty of those concerned in tho 
attack wore executed; and in 1517 a London preacher named 
Bell denounced the aliens who competed with Englishmen on 
English soil, and in the ferment which his action qaussod a 
plot was hatched to massacre the obnoxious foreigners. Tho 
scheme was discovered, and when the appointed night drew 
near, the municipal authorities ordered the citizens to keep 
within doors between the hours of nine o'clock 
at night and nine o'clock on the following 
morning. But the apprentices, armed with olubs, sallied out 
in great numbers and plundered large districts of London, 
especially the houses inhabited by foreigners. The tiewwm. 
niftnt succeeded in suppressing the rising; but it evidently 

, '■]■ ■>* On 4wth. penalty to* <&* tfctrd offtew it fine taabtwt in, a 
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shared the ill-feeling towards aliens which had prompted it; 
and an Act was passed in 1523 forbidding foreigners to take 
apprentices, and bringing them under the authority of the 
English Craft Gilds. The general policy of Henry’s Govern¬ 
ment, of which this Act was one manifestation, was to streng¬ 
then the Craft Gilds, but, at the same time, to bring them under 
the direct control of the central or local authorities. Acts 
of Parliament with this object were passed in 1521, 1523, 
1533, and 1534 These Acts, though dealing with different 
trades, have the common object of strengthening the power 
and influence of tho Gilds; but, on the other _ „ * 

hand, tho Act of 1.531 is directed against ani tue Gild 
attempts on tho part of tho Gilds to provent System, 
journeymen and others who had served their apprenticeships 
from starting in business on their own account. The Gild 
system was evidently in danger of breaking down, and it was 
necessary to bolster it up by Acts of Parliament, while, at tho 
same timo, preventing it from putting excessive hindrances in 
the way of competition and individual enterprise. Complaints 
of the “decay of towns” still continued (VoL II., p, 5.58), and 
this decay was still to a groat extent duo to the tendency of 
Labour and Capital to escape from those places whore Gild 
regulations wore in full force. 

This tendency is illustrated by the growth of manufacturing 
villages. Whilst tho old “corporate” towns _ „ > , 

were decaying, the “ villages of Manchester, industrial 
Birmingham, and Sheffield were growing in vmag ®*‘ 
importance, partly, no doubt, because they were comparatively 
free from vexatious restrictions. Parliament vainly endeavoured 
to compqj people to work in tho old towns. Economic forces 
were too strong for the Government'; in fact, the mediaeval 
organisations of labour were breaking down on all sides. The 
rise in the price of wool was inducing landlords to turn their 
arable land into pasture (p. 1X5), and this change involved 
extensive ejectments of agriculturists. These naturally flocked 
into whatever employment was open to them, and thus helped, 
by their competition, to disotganisd manufacturing industries.* 
In the frequent complaints of journeymen and apprentices we 

'* It most be wi«embere<!b however, that It we* natural for contemporaries 
tooteraetlawt* the eviS*;»a4 1 of the enclosure*. 
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have tlie beginnings of tlie long struggle between Labour and 
Capital For the class of capitalist artisans was now developing 
into a class of capitalist employers, and the demands of foreign 
trade were encouraging manufacture on a larger scale. 

It is perhaps from the pages of the “Utopia”(A.i>. 151 (>) that 
wo get the best idea of the social movement 

“Utopia” and ° . *11 

the Social that was going on in the early part or 

problem. Henry yni/s reign. The book itself is a 
romance, a fanciful description of the Kingdom of Nowhere, 
and of a Social State that existed only in the author’s 
imagination. But that author, Sir Thomas More, was perhaps 
the best representative of the many-sided activities of the ago 
in which he lived Ho was almost equally pre-eminent in 
intellect, humour, and morality—as lecturer, author, lawyer, 
and practical politician. He had been an Oxford student when 
the now enthusiasm for the study of Greek was at its height, 
when many believed that the world might be renovated by 
the now learning. Leaving the University, More lectured on 
Divinity and Law. Ho was elocted Speaker of the Houso of 
Commons, and led the House in its opposition to the king. 
Subsequently, ho became Henry’s Chancollor and Chief 
Minister. Finally, he laid down his life for his religion. 

Such a man’s criticisms and ideals could not fail to throw 
an interesting light on the social conditions of his time and 
country. It was characteristic of the age that he threw his trea¬ 
tise into the form of a traveller's tale. A sailor, who has voyaged 
in strange seas and among unknown races of men, brings back 
to England this account of a republic—in some respects ideal, in 
others a thinly disguised satire on the England of More’s time. 
In “ Nowhero ’’ they pay special attention to .Sanitation, 
Education, and Toleration—three thing* which Moreevgiently 
considered were specially needed in his own country., The 
streets of Utopia are all twenty feet broad, anti h»cl; ;: ilaige 
gardens at tho backs of all the houses. These hou^iji||;|?;eU 
supplied with light, and yet well protected 
only six hours’ labour is exacted, of any man, hut 
minimum from which, none may escape.. 

•videtl by the Htato, and that in the'early 
s^.thafc inay study and 'think 

bf’ .'&diioia.o'r of .laws is a ch^racteristi^^ 
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Renaissance love of novelty. An organised regularity of life is set 
forth in contrast to the growing individualism and competitive 
anarchy of the sixteenth century. Its love of finery is satirised 
under the statement that “ the Utopians wonder how any man 
should bo so much taken with the glaring, doubtful lustre of a 
jewel or stone,” when he might “ look up to a star, or to the sun 
itself; or how any should value himself because his cloth is 
made of finer thread; for how fine soever that thread may be, 
it was once no better than the fleece of a sheep.” But above 
ail, More looks with horror on the growing religious intolerance. 
In Utopia, each man may bo of what faith ho will. This may 
seem a somewhat strange ideal to bo set forth by one who was 
to pen bitter attacks on the Protestants, and to die as a martyr 
to Catholicism. But More’s hatred of the “ Reformation ” was 
a hatred not for a sot of theological opinions, but for a 
movement which would open up and embitter theological 
controversies. His intolerance was an intolerance of all that 
was likely to diminish toleration. Ho stands between 
Medievalism and Protestantism, and is almost equally hostile 
to both. The former had boon full of oppressions and abuses. 
It had passod laws to keep down wages; “ so that the wrong 
already existing (for it is a wrong that those from whom the 
Stato derives most benefit should receive least reward) is made 


yet greater by means of the law.” Such abuses Moro would 
correct, by a complete reform of the moclimval organisation, by 
a quite other sort of Statutes of Labourers than those passod by 
Plantagenet and Tudor Parliaments. But he evidently had no 
belief in a Bystem of liberty, competition, and what we now 
call' lavmz-fawe. The State must see that its subjects are 
•properly ipjitructed and enabled both to earn a livelihood and 
to live pithily—otherwise, the manses will have “a life so 
wretched, that even a beast’s life seems enviable/’ Anti the 
social organisation must be spiritualised by a nations! religion 
•Whifebthere is to bo freedom for all religioua-beliefe, the 
'seet#:5|il^tyjoltt'eotnmon worship,' and that conducted 
'haairt'.!,'ritual It the 

eighth^ .oomnaorcwl'' eempotifioni'. *»d ■ social 

ditotdor Society, 

spiritualised : by ’'ii'.v -i sj^tfeeijesklly failed 
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In every age of industrial transition, much misery is caused 
by tho changes in the character of the demand for labour. 
Time would have partly healed the evils which such changes 
brought with them, if only the Government had been moder¬ 
ately wise. But in this case the evils were soon greatly 
aggravated by the action of Henry VIII., and especially by 
his debasements of the currency and by his great confisca¬ 
tions of tho property of monasteries and gilds. 

Extravagant governments can easily pay their debts, for a 

The Debasement h Y issuin £ cornu at a nominal value 

of the greater than that of the metal which com- 
cnrrency. p 0KCH thorn; but by so doing, they are 
likely to inflict terrible injuries upon tho industries of tho 
nation. It is far cheaper, as a rule, to pay debts by moans of 
loans or taxes than by tampering with tho currency, though 
tho temptation to adopt this less open policy is often vory 
great. For the rise in nominal prices which follows upon an 
at all considerable issue of debased coin temporarily stimulates 
many industries, and gives a delusive appearance of prosperity, 
as well as an immediate relief to tho Treasury. Henry VIII. 
was one of the worst of sinners in this respect. There had, 
indeed, been several debasements of the currency between 1299 
and 1464; but these seem to have approximately corresponded 
with a natural riso in tho exchange value of silver, duo to a 
constant flow of the precious metals to tho East (which supplied 
us with many commodities, but took few of ours in return), 
and to a more injurious flow to Rome, consequent on Papal 
exactions and tributes. The stock of silver was thus constantly 
being reduced, and nominal prices would have fallen very 
greatly but for the debasements of tho coinage. Accordingly, 
while we cannot justify these, we may admit that they exercised 
a steadying influence on prices, and did not cause much injury 
to the communi ty. But it was vory different with Henry VIII/s 
debasements. They were so rapid and on so great a seals, that 
they caused a complete disorganisation of industry and almost 
incalculable misery. In 1405 twelve ounces of silver (containing 
ll.Voz. of fine silver and fjox. alloy) had been ooinod into 
25 shillings. In 152?, the same amount and cpmUfyof silver 
was coined into 37 shillings, Then, followed a series of ftesh 
;<fobaSe»mts, affectingboththo weight and ;the .quality; of' the 
length, Wijfc 1551, coins’we*;®: aifeCfetf iforiri 
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that contained 9 ounces of alloy to every 3 ounces of tine 
silver, and the 12 ounces of thus debased material were coined 
into 72 shillings. In other words, the shilling issued in 1551 
contained less than one-seventh of the amount of tine silver in 
the shilling of 1527. 

This debasement of the coinage was undoubtedly the chief 
cause of the great rise in prices in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Of course the great discoveries of silver in Mexico 
and Peru by the Spaniards tended in the same direction. 

At the time of the discovery of America in 1492, it is 
calculated that the total stock of money (coin) 
in Europe was only equivalent to about thirty- of 

four millions of pounds sterling. Between 
1491 and 1545 this amount was increased by about 50 per cent. 
Then came tho opening of tho fertile mines of Cerro and Potosi 
and in the ensuing half-century a hundred million pounds 
worth of silver poured into Europe, quadrupling the total stock 
of money. But this silver went in the first instance to Spain, 
and in the existing state of international trade it only spread 
very gradually into othor countries. Moreover, tho great 
demand for precious metals for purposes of luxury and art 
swallowed up much of the now stock. Such gatherings as 
that known as the Field of tho Cloth of Gold (1520; p. 3) were 
typical of the age; and we have already mentioned Henry’s 
lovo of magnificent display. It sooms doubtful, therefore, if 
English prices wore much affected by the silver supplies from 
America till some years after Elizabeth had come to the throne; 
but the riso in prices began about the year 1520, and proceeded 
far more rapidly than the rise in wages. The changes that 
took pkjgp.in these respects between the middle of the reigns 
of Honrif VTl. and Henry VIIL may bo gathered from the 
following table:— 


1495. 1538. 

s. d. ad. 

Price Of a quarter of wheat 4 Of 7 8 

„ » raait ... ... 2 44 5 

„ „ oete .., ... 1 74 2 94 

„ „ oatmeal ... ... 5 4 8 0 

1495, '; 1583, 

Average Weekly Wageas , *.■ 4« e. A 

■•Of artfwmS 1 rf. '' i'v 1 ; - 3 0 ■ ... 8 8 

; Ofagrteuhwslla^^ - 2 0 2 8 
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Even hero wo find that while agricultural prices had nearly 
doubled, wages had scarcely increased But this was before 
the great issues of debased coin in 1545, 1546,1549, and 1551 
respectively. These threw industry into such confusion that 
it becomes almost impossible to follow the fluctuations of 
prices and wages in the latter years of Henry V Ill’s reign, 
and in the period immediately following. On the whole, we 
may say roughly that while wages rose 50 per cent, tho prices 
of necessaries rose considerably more than 100 per cent* 
But even this was not the worst. Trade was almost a matter of 
barter, owing to the discredit attached to tho legal medium of 
exchange. Wages were, to a great extent, paid in food, goods 
were exchanged for goods without any use of money, and 
many branches of industry which had hitherto flourished were 
utterly ruined 


* The following table will illustrate the general conclusion that wage* 
and prices wore tolerably stationary during the reign of Henry VII. and the 
first ten yearn of the reign of Henry VIII., but that they both rose greatly 
in the ensuing years, the rise in prices being, however, much greater than that 
in wag oh. In order to eliminate temporary and accidental fluctuations, ao far 
an possible, tho average wagoe and prices for periods of ten years are quoted. 
The first of these decennial periods includes the early years of Henry VII.; 
the second includes the early years of Henry VIII,; while the third includes 
the last year of Henry VIII.:— 
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The consequent misery was much aggravated by the 
abolitionofthemonasteries(pp. 54.sY^.,]:U);md The Effectofths 
the spoliation of gild property. The monasteries, Suppression of 
in spite of all the abuses existing in them, had tlle Monasteries, 
certainly done much to relievo the poor, the vagrant, and the 
displaced; though it must be acknowledged that their methods 
of relief were often injudicious and undiscriminating, and that 
they did something to create the very poverty which they 
relieved. Nevertheless, it seems clear that the monasteries 
would have helped many people to struggle through the diffi¬ 
culties caused by the agricultural and industrial transition 
and by the debasement of the currency. But the smaller 
monasteries were suppressed in 1536 and the others in 1589. 
Only a very small fraction of tho wealth thus confiscated was 
devoted to religious, educational, or charitable purposes. Most 
of it wont to enrich the king or his greedy courtiers. Henry’s 
own share of the ill-gotten spoil was soon squandered, and ho 
then resolved to similarly confiscate tho property of tho gilds. 
These bodies had spent part of their income in relieving their 
poorer members, and in supporting their widows and children 
This was a mode of relief preferable in many ways to that 
given by tho monasteries, for it was loss likely to be obtained 
by imposture, or to hinder thrift or undermine independence. 
And it is probable that at no previous period in their history 
had so large a number of members of gilds noeded this sort 
of relief as in 1545, when an Act of Parliament authorised 
the wholesale confiscation of gild property. Tho excuse made 
for the Act was that the gilds spent some of their money for 
purposes which the JRoyal Defender of the Faith regarded as 
superstitious; but the real motive was undoubtedly the greed 
of the king and his friends. Still, it may safely bo assumed 
that this measure of confiscation could not have been carried 
through Parliament if there had not been a widespread con¬ 
viction that the gilds had to a great extent outlived their 
utility, and if their restrictions had not been felt as a grievance 
by large and hrihtential sections of tho community, . 

.-Henry’s government did very 'little' to relieve the poverty 
■whioh it had done so much to create.- ' of 1586 

-ordered local.'Sundays and 
'hoiitlaye, and Ifride, to 

'• gHevfreely. 1 It bf doles by private 
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persons to beggars and vagrants. But it did nothing to com¬ 
pel property-owners to contribute anything to the support 
of the needy. The only other branch of the Poor Law in the 
time of Honry VIII. was that which wo have already referred 
to, which provided for the stem repression of vagrants and 
able-bodied beggars, but gave to the impotent licences to beg, 
and required overseers to find work for the poor of their 
district. This last command seems to have become, by the 
timo wo have reached, almost a dead-letter. The problem of 
finding work for the unemployed had to bo 
tbeu^mpioyea. ta ^ ou Parliament. Several laws 

wore passed for the eneouragoment of different 
branches of manufacture. Thus a statute of 24 Honry VIII., 
c. 4, orders “ that every person occupying land for tillage shall, 
for every sixty acres under the plough, sow one quarter of 
an acre in flax or hemp." Tho object of this Act was un¬ 
doubtedly to create employment, especially for the wives and 
children of tho poor, in linen manufacture. It professes to 
sook to drive " that most abominable sin of idleness out of tho 
roalm.” But, like most attempts to create employment by 
legislation, it seems to have hail but little success in diminish¬ 
ing the number of tho unemployed. With the same ond in 
view the Government spent some of tho money it got from 
tho suppression of tho monasteries on public works, such as 
tho laying down of roads and tho building of harbours, em¬ 
bankments, and fortifications. This, no doubt, provided occu¬ 
pation of a useful sort for some of those who had been out of 
work. But tho spoils were soon squandered, and the condition 
of the labour market was then worse than over. 


Henry suppressed altogether 644 monasteries, 90 colleges, 
2,374 chantries or free ehitpels, and 110 hospitals. According 
to one calculation, more than 83,000 persons were cast adrift 
by the suppression of the first-named alone (o/. p, 64). This 
must have greatly aggravated the existing poverty andfhe 
struggle for existence. It is possible that, the relieving of 
a large number of pqrsonS from the obligations of Celibacy 
partly accounts for the great increase of the p 
which undoubtedly topk place in 
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to restrict. and delay marriages. Moreover, experience pr< ives 
that, people reduced to poverty and desperation often show ex¬ 
traordinary recklessness in bringing children into the world. 
At any rate, it is estimated that the population of England 
rose front two and a half millions at the accession of Henry 
VII. to about four millions at the death of Henry VHI. 
England had never seen anything like so rapid an increase of 
population, except, perhaps, in the years that, immediately 
followed tho Mack I )cat h. 

But wliilo the number of the people was increasing, there 


seems to have lmen a falling off in almost all 
branches of intellectual arid moral life. The 
preachers complained bitterly of the decay of 
morality. Tho educational movement which started so oner- 
gotically at tho beginning of tho reign practically died out long 
before its end. Tho twenty-three years from 14! Hi had seen tho 
foundation of Bnisonoso and Corpus! 'hristi ( 'ollegos at. Oxford ; 
of Jesus’, Christ’s, St. John’s, and Magdalene, at Camhridgo; 
and of (Joint's groat London Cram mar Sehool, St, Haul's. Tho 


remaining twenty-eight years of Homy's reign brought only 
tho two great colleges of which Henry himself claimed to bo 
tho founder—Christ Church and Trinity. 'Jlio rich endow¬ 
ments of those were only an insignificant, fraction of the money 
divorted by the king from religious, charitable, and educa¬ 
tional purposes. But tho intellectual decadence was proved 
not so much by tho comparative paucity of now institutions 
as By the lack of vitality in the old ones. Tho foundation of 
two magnificent colleges did not prevent a steady decay of 
learning at loth the universities. Thwdogiad controversy 
had taken tho place of study, and it was soon found tliat this 
noodod neither much learning nor much morality. 

Two laws in particular illustrate the social and industrial 
changes that wore going on, 

Tho Statute of Uses (27 Henry V III., Cap. £****»“* 
10) was an attempt to deal with tho practice 
that had grown up of leaving landed estates “to uses,*’ »>. 
ehargod with payments, which in many 
cases amounted almost to a transfer of tho 
property. The feudal lorda (including tho 
Utown) consequently often pfeuiffi it. difficult to obtain their 
dues, Ag., on marriages and oubc^ and their wardshijw. 

i 
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The king suffered not only as the greatest feudal lord, but 
also from the loss in cases of escheat, etc. The system 
was sometimes worked in such a way as to defraud creditors, 
and sometimes so as to evade the various statutes of Mort¬ 
main. Sometimes, however, it was used for perfectly legiti¬ 
mate objects, such as the making provision for daughters 
and younger sons, in days when real proporty was strictly 
subject to primogeniture and must pass to the heir-at-law. 
The system had been carriod so far as to greatly complicate 
titles to land, and to make many nominal owners unable to 
meet their obligations. The statute created a Parliamentary 
title with the incidental obligations for those who had 
hitherto had the use of the estates; but it abolished the 
right of creating uses for the future. This soon caused 
serious inconvenience to the landlords, who wero now unable 
to charge their lands for the benefit of thoir daughters and 
younger sons; and the new law was evontually evadod by the 
creation of “ trusts.” To tho extent of its operation, however, 
it no doubt tended to simplify tenures and titles, and 
strengthen tho position of the landowners and the drown 
at tho oxpenso of tho Church and other corporations. 

Of a very different character was Henry’s Statute of 
Bankruptcy, which may bo regarded as tho 
1 B«SSuStor. f or igi n an d foundation of our laws on this 
subjoct. Tho growth of English trade had 
naturally been accompanied by an extension of tho practice 
of giving crodit; and this again had given men now oppor¬ 
tunities for dishonosty. Henry’s Statute established a Court 
for tho trial of defaulters, and for the distribution of thoir 
property among creditors. Of Henry’s other laws affecting 
industry, wo shall only havo apace to speak of tho Act of 
„ 1530, abolishing tho old laws against usury, 

Kay ' and allowing loans at interest not exceeding 
ten per cent. In tho Middle Ages tho Church had condemned 
tho lending money at interest altogether, and this condemna¬ 
tion might ho ethically justified in days when there was 
practically no borrowing for ooinmoreial purposes, except by 
persons in financial difficulties. But tho growth of capitalist 
artisans and capitalist employers had greatly altered the 
^tuafcfen. Many now wanted to Imrrow merely as a matter of 
; They wero not in any particular difficulties, but 
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they saw their way to improving their position by borrowing, 
even at high interest. The loan would then he a eonvenieneo 
to both parties, and there need be nothing harsh or unfair in 
the payment of interest. The Act of 1530 simply recognised 
the now state of things, but, by imposing a limit, on the rate 
of interest that might, be charged, it made a sort of com¬ 
promise with the old traditional ideas on the subject. The 
compromise was illogical, and it was almost certain that it 
would be evaded; but it marks a now stage of feeling on tho 
subject, and reminds us that this was a period of transition to 
a more elaborate industrial system. 


When tho groat explorer, whose fourth centenary Spain 
celebrated in 1892 with such pomp, went, 
forth to seek Cathay—chiefly in reliance on 
tho prophecies of Isaiah and Seneca*—and 
found a few islands peopled with naked savages instead, ho 
had a very firm idea that ho was going to make a groat revolu¬ 
tion in history; but ho was quite wrong as to tho direction 
which that revolution was going to take. The real result of 
the discovery of America, and of tho far more important sea 
route to India by tho (tope, was to make commerce oceanic 
instead of riparian. “ The nations who dwelt upon the ocean," 
says a recent writer, “ were now to 1st the inheritors of tho 
riches of the world” London and Amsterdam, Cadi* and 
Lisbon, wore to be what tho queens of the nnr- 
row seas and of the Middle Ages, Lllbeek and 
Venice, Wisby and Genoa, had been. It was 
indeed a great revolution to have begun chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of a “ fall” in spice. Yet so it was, The absolute 
necessity of spioos to season food in an ago when there were 
no vegetables to speak of made the spice trade the most profit¬ 
able thing of the time. To bring spices to Europe cheaply 
was tho object of <41 the first pioneers of commerce. A bold 


i 2 
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“venture” in a ship of Hawkins’ or Cabot’s might make a 
merchant prince out of a very small man; and many a mer¬ 
chant prince was the maker of the fortunes of his native town. 

The long sleep of the Middle Ages was already broken in 
many places before Columbus put out over Palos Bar. And 
if the English towns on the whole were somewhat lato sharers 
in the wealth of the New World, it must never be forgotten 
that Bristol was in the very vanguard of the advance, it is a 
curious instance of the spirit that was abroad, that in 1480 
two ships sailed from Bristol, as William of Worcester relates, 
“ to find the Island of Brazil.” They were out about two months, 
but were driven back by a storm to the west coast of Ireland. 
Prom Bristol, too, sailed John Cabot, in 1404, on that expedition 
which first sighted the mainland of North America (Vol. II., 
p. 497). And Pedro do Ayala, tho Spanish ambassador, writes 
(in 145)8):“ Tho people of Bristol have, for flic hint wren i/rurx, 
every year sent out two, three, or four light ships in search of 
tho island of Brazil and the seven cities, according to the 
fancy of this Genoese” (sc. Cabot). It is impossible, when 
wo read such passages as this, to avoid the conclusion of the 
learned Dr. Huge, in his “Zoitaltcr dor Kntdcckungcn,” that 
sumo real knowledge of tho existence of the New World had 
come to tho Old World in pre-Columbian days. But how and 
whence ? At any rato, tho enterprise of these Bristol mer¬ 
chants began long before Columbus. The Government of 
Henry VII. fitfully interested itself in the matter; but tho 
main point that distinguishes tho English pioneers from those 
of tho Latin races is that on the whole the former were left, to 
themselves,and private enterprise was of more avail than public. 
Before tho close of tho reign of Henry VIII. Hobert. Thomo 
(p. 212) had suggested the North-West, Passage; the elder 
Hawkins had emharked on the (luinea trade, which first revived 
the prosperity of Southampton, declining since the “ Plunders 
galleys" of Venice had ceased to visit it ; and Newfoundland 
had lxsen frequent ly visited both from Bristol and iumdon. 

It is wonderful what a complete change in the relative 
positions of English towns this revolution of 
oominoroo produced. Norwich, indeed, ohtng 
for a little while to its primacy of the woollen 
trade, in spite of a terrible tiro which almost destroyed tho 
city in 1508; and the increasing [topulntion of the Eastern 
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Counties uml of London led to a revival of Yarmouth as the 
great ventre of the herring fishery, a position which it. has ever 
sineo retained. Jhit. the Cinque Ports, with the exception of 
Dover and Hastings, crumbled into rapid decay; great open 
spaces began to be found within their walls; the grass sprang 
up between the boulders of the streets of Romney and Win- 
cholsoa. York, which had always remained a sort of northern 
capital, and on whose history, perhaps alone of Knglish cities, 
the Wars of the Hoses had any serious effect, was obliged to 
plead on one occasion, in the reign of Henry VII., that it was 
unable to discharge its lee-farm rent to the Crown. Acts of 
Henry VIII. continually bear witness to the ruined condition 
of many ports as well as “uplandish towns.” On the other 
hand, wo begin to hear seriously of Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham (p. 121), and Plymouth; and Defoe has trueed 
the establishment of the woollen industries of the West Riding 
to tho importation of foreign artificers to Leeds, Halifax, and 
Wakefield by King Henry VII. Mr. Cunningham also quotes 
a characteristic petition of the clothiers of Worcester, Kvosham, 
Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrovo, stating that their 
working men wore deserting these towns and beginning to 
make (doth in the villages. 

This brings us face to face with a second groat cause of the 
displacement of trade. It seems quite clear 
that tho restrictive }x>lioy of tho gilds, which *&• Bwtrteuv* 
has been noticed in an earlier section (Vol. II., ana urtttm 
p, 407), was driving artisans, and even small 
capitalist workers,out of tho former centres of industry intoother 
places where there were no such restrictions. When a man had 
to pay as much us six pounds of tho money of that time—-as was 
occasionally the case—before ho could be admitted to tho gild; 
when he had to prove descent from a gild member; when he had 
—as he almost invariably had—tosorvea seven years'apprentice¬ 
ship to a trade he could perhaps loam in as many weeks; when 
tho number of apprentices was limited to two, from which 
restriction rich masters might free themselves by paying a fine 
beyond the means of their poorer brethren, it was natural that 
trade, in the hands of the men who, as Ulrich yen Hutton said, 
were “ iKjginnhtg to awake and live," should seek other chan¬ 
nels, But Henry VII,, on tho afore-mentioned petition being 
presented to him, sternly answered that no one was to make 
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clothes in \\ orcestershire outside the said towns. It is 
dmrnoteriwtie, also of the ago that side by 
fm ttSte? them* attempts to repress the rising 

spirit, of competition, there should filter into 
the Knjrlifih Statute-book one or two enactments indicative of 
a disposition to favour free trade. Take tho following from 
tin* Statute 12 Henry VII.: — 

" Wh**r«*n.^ the fellowship »«f the Mom'W ati<l other merchants nn<i 
o-l\ 1-TtHifi>r* ilwcUitnf ami being free within the City of London, by con- 
fwleraey amount theinwlves, contrary to every Kiijurli•*!imatt'n liberty, to 
tlo* liberty »*f the Mart, and to law, mown, charity. right, and eoiiHeience, 
bad made an ordinance that tnrne should sell without their eminent, except 
tic tirnf cfmu«»timi»*d ami made fine to them, which had increased from 
timo in time, by reason whereof the eitieMownn. and luirmighs, had fallen 
»n!*» a wit poverty be it enacted that all should freely sell without any 
exact inn for their liberty mid freedom to buy and sell, etc/' 

Such an enactment shows us that the Kuglish Government 
of the time was a dunusdicud, looking back often to tho past 
but looking forward also to the future, when freedom of trade 
should bo ollowml tn everyone, and all eorpmition and appren¬ 
ticeship laws should la* swept away. It was reserved for the 
quiet irony of Admit Smith to finish that which Henry VIII. 

mid his son began by the confiscation of the 
*#» |^ < *b < ‘Hy of almost all the existing craft gilds 

in tho kingdom, London indeed saved her 
gilds Imoausn she was jwiwerful enough to have made a revo¬ 
lution, even against the most absolute Tinier, and would, all 
honour to her therefor, have certainly made it had her groat 
livery companies I*eet$ swept away: and one or two other 
gilds survived, m at Preston, in a condition of picturesque 
decay. And, indefensible as the gilds were, deajmmte hin¬ 
drances in trade m they had proved themselves to lw\ valid 
*'%nw us the Protestant reformer* had for alwHshing the 
aupcrsUiioMa erremoiiieH with which most of them were non* 
neoted, the Kngiidntftm who lives in the last deeadn of tho 
nineteenth century may well pause \mkm ho endorses with 
Ids approval the oommencemeiit of the eonrtseiitioi* oi 
eorfioram projierty by ParUaimntary imactmetita 

Another set of instane*^ of the interft?renee of the Hovtwti* 
mont with the umm occurs before the dose of mt period. 
Tito Minnary of Thomas Cromwell has gimmlfy bm rt^gardod 
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as the first in 'which it was discovered that, Parliament 
might l>o a valuable agent of the royal will, 
and to manipulate Parliament became in interference 
consequence a serious part, of the business Representation, 
of the Minister. Henry VIII. did not go 
as far as his children, and create new boroughs by royal 
letters, with the right of returning members, but he 
frequently wrote to the burgesses desiring them to make 
return of a member whom he nominated. The burgesses of 
Colchester, on one sitch occasion, after tho usual expressions 
of devotion and servility, begged to be excused for not com¬ 
plying with His Highness’s request; but the probability is 
that few darod really refuse compliance to the majestic lord 
who broke tho bonds of Rome, and embodied in his own large 
person, more than any king before him, the feelings and 
aspirations of the England of his day. 

There stands a city by the banks of the Thames which 
owes to him a debt of gratitude which it, has 
not always boon willing to recognise, and *“* 

which is, indeed, capable of being interpreted 
tho reverse way. ('hartors of ono kind and another had been 
given by Angevin kings to modiieval Oxford, and the usual 
fraternities of vintners and mercers, of tailors and dyers, 
existed within tho walla But oven as early as 15100, when tho 
articles for which English towns were famous were reckoned up 
by a writer of that year, it is worthy of note that Oxford had 
already attained to celebrity for its schools (VoL II„ p, 04). Tho 
University of Oxford was, in fact, tho making of tho city; but 
tho burgesses were always unwilling to recognise the fact, and 
long and fierce had tieen the struggles between the two bodies. 
It has long been one of tho commonplaces of history that “ a 
murderous town and gown row preceded tho Barons’ War," and 
tho citizens wore annually reminded of their misdeeds by 
their repeated penances of Bainfc Schokstica’* Day, Oxford 
was not in itself a place of much tirade, except as the centre 
of an agricultural district (the county of Oxford ranked very 
high in the table of productiveness in the lfl|h Century), and 
all “ unthrifty wares "--if. all foreign luxuries—nutst have 
either come by common carrier across the wooded Ohilterns 
from London, or by the slower, and probably hardly less 
expensive, route up the Thantesinbiug^ It is, however, 
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a matter of much doubt how far up the Thames was navig¬ 
able before the 16th century, and one cannot help thinking 
there must have been more than one transhipment of goods 
between London and Oxford. Certainly the present main 
stream at the latter place owes its existence to the Abbots of 
Osenoy, who could have had no othor reason for undertaking 
the cutting of new channels than to bring waterborne goods 
to their own doors. The groat Abbeys of Rowley and Osenoy 
formed almost separate towns without the western gate, where 
now the railway whistle has superseded the vesper bell; tho 
great Abbey of St. Fridoswidc, and tho splendid foundations 
of both the great Orders of Friars, almost redeemed the 
southern comer of the city from being classified as the worst 
slum in Christendom. The colleges and a few scattered 
houses of other religious orders held the rest. Tho period 
befbro us was witnessing a rapid extension of collegiate 
foundations; Corpus and Brasenoso were being endowed on 
the lines of the greater foundations of Chichele and Wayn- 
flete, and Wolsoy was busy with tho great institution which 
was to hand down, as ho fondly hoped, to tho latest posterity, 
the namo of the ono Romish priest who became a Cardinal 
without coasing to bo an Englishman. Not less illustrious is 
tho fame of the “ Oxford Reformers,” Colot, Erasmus, and More. 

Small wondor thon that King Henry VIII. or his ministers 
looked forward to closing for ever tho disputes between city 
and university by tho grant of tho famous Charter of 1323. 
We may fairly attribute to Wolsey this great privilege granted 
to learning, which, as Mr. Boase says, “ virtually placed tho 
greater part of the city at their (/.e. tho chancellor’s and 
scholars') mercy." All persons \>n whom the university chose 
to confer tho privilege wore exempted from having to apply to 
tho city for permission to carry on business, and, practically, 
no appeal against the sentence of tho, chancellor or his com¬ 
missary was allowed. Tho mayor of the city ww» obliged at his 
election to take an oath, in St Mary’s Church, to maintain tho 
privileges and customs of the university, Ono mayor rofused, 
and was promptly excommunicated. Tho proctors exercised— 
unjustly, said the citizens—-the power of " discowunonsing ” 
any tradesman whom they suspected of unjust dealing ; and 
oven laid tolls upon “ every homo-load of frtmh wlmcm ” 
coming Into the city, Frequent appeals to the Privy Ommoil 
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mul Parliament mi (lit* part <»f tlit.* city produced littli! effect,, 
and the Charter of Klizabeth, which is still in force, virtually 
reaffirmed the Charter of Wolsey. 

It may perhaps he interesting while wo am considering t.ho 

relative position of iMiglish towns, to quote 

from Professor lingers the figures of the The Relative 
. 1,1 i , . , . Proeperity of the 

assessment ot I.>0.1, although, as was stated m Great Town*. 

a former section (Vol. Ip. 400), such figures 

must always he received with the greater caution, because 

temporary accidents (such as tires) e,ontimially altered the 

relative paying-capacity of the towns. In tin; fourth year of 

the sixteenth century, then, London (i.) appears assessed only 

at Jff times the rate of Bristol (ii.), hut, adds Holers, there 

had laten a great eonHagration in Loudon during that year; 

York (in.) is next, and is assessed at J the amount of London. 

Lincoln (iv.) it is ditHeult to understand: it was only in the 

reign of Kdwurd IV, that Lincoln repeatedly hud to !«■ exettsed 

from discharging its share of what wo should now call Imperial 

taxation, (iloueester (v.) and Norwich (vi.) occupy relative 

positions still more difficult to explain. Shrowslutry (vil), 

Oxford (viii.), Salisbury (ix.», (‘oventry (x.), Hull (xi.), Cantor- 

bury (xii.), Southampton (xiii.), and Nottingham (xiv.) vary 

from f to iV the assessment of the Metropolis. Then comes 

a great drop, and Worcester (xv,), Southwark (xvi.) are each 

put at a 1 *; aud Bath (xvii.), the lowest, is at V* <>t‘ that rate. 

One might hazard almost any amount of guesses on such 

figures as those, and build dogmatic statements ufton those 

guesses,as it was the habit of the author above quoted to do; and, 

it must be acknowledged thut, dangerous us this method of 

treating history is, his guesses were almost, always extremely 

shrewd and clover. But it is hotter to be content with putting 

the figures before the mailer, and avoiding explanation where 

such can only be made by a leap in the dark. Let *»» he 

content with realising the now position of . 

Bristol, to which attention has already been ***#• 

called. The probability is that in the period of transition boforo 

us exceptional eiroumstanoes supervening to raise or depress 

a town or an industry suddenly were, if one may be allowed to 

use such a paradox, the rule. That those cireumstoiwos included 

to any serious extent stages «» destructions committed by the 

rhtel faction# of the lteote t)^«w no gi«at evidence. A, town 
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like Tewkesbury or Coventry, or even York, might be occupied 
by a sudden dash of ono or other of the armies; and it is well 
known that it was the fear of the march of Margaret’s wild 
Northerners towards London in 14G1 that wrecked her cause, 
and turned many a good Lancastrian, like Abbot Whethamstede, 
of St. Albans, into a Yorkist. But that any real traces of the 
wars remained after a few years of the strong 
the government of the early Tudors is not likely. 

Bloody and cruel as the kings and nobles were, 
it was against each other that their rage was chiefly turned. 
The walls of the cities were usually manned by the citizens 
themselves, in whoso hands the ordinary police and the 
watchmen were also placed; and although there was in a 
great many towns a castle, usually (as in this case of Oxford) 
just outside the wall of the city, and connected therewith 
by a drawbridgo over a moat, it was too much the obvious 
policy of the (Jrown to content the powerful middle class for 
it to lie probable that the captains or colonels or knights-at- 
arms, who might be in temporary possession of Ludlow or 
Dover, Windsor or Colchester Castle, would allow any wanton 
injury to bo inflicted on the houses of the citizens which lay 
under command of the castle guns. One or two towns only 
in England, such as i’omfret and Wallingford, seriously 
owod thoir importance to their strategical value. When a 
noblo held a castle as part of his estate, he hold it directly 
from the Crown ; and a “ licence to erenollato ” (i.r. fortify) 
a country-house would rarely bo given, needed constant 
renewing, and might bo taken away in a moment. Henry II. 
(Yol. I., p. 259) had done in England in the twelfth century 
that which it taxed all tho energies of Richelieu and Mazarin 
to do in Franco in the seventeenth. 

It would bo wrong, lieforo quite taking leave of tho 
mcdiaival town, to omit some slight notice 
inn*. 0 £ jJjq accommodation which it could afford 
to strangers. England seems in all ages to have been famous 
for its inns. All readers of Stomo, and still mom of Arthur 
Young, will remember what a contrast they draw between the 
comparative comfort and cleanliness of an English inn, and 
the miseryof tho dogholes provided for travellers in oighteenth- 
■ century France; still more will readers of Georg© Borrow re¬ 
call his expressions of disgust at tho unmitigated horrors of a 
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Spanish posada in our own (lavs. Wo may take the inn of tho 
English roadways in tla* fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to 
have been, as regards arrangement, a cross lictween Burrow's 
Spanish posada, arid a Turkish Khan ; while, as regards clean- 
linoNss, it was probably superior to l»ot.h. The chief enemy to 
be met, with was the flea: and, occasionally, a “great, peek of 
rats and mice.'’ But when travellers slept ten or twelve in a lied, 
tho fleas are jierhaps not to he wondered at; and that they did 
so to a much later period than this the "Great Bed of Ware” 
still remains as proof positive. Worse than this, however, was 
the habit—which Erasmus notices as peculiar to England 
and of peculiar nastiness—of strewing the floors with rushes, 
which were cleaned out, but, once or twice a year. A certain 
bishop’s journey in the fifteenth century, from Loudon to 
Falmouth, occupied fourteen days’ easy riding—that, is, at, 
somewhat, under twenty miles a day: now, a bishop would 
probably ho put up in a monastery or a squire's house at most, 
places on tho road, as would also a very poor man, or anyone 
who could pass himself off as one of those innumerable religious 
lwggars and impostors whom M. .lusserond so well dcscrilies; 
hut your solid middle-class franklin or tradesman would go t,n 
his inn. And it seems that, tho Heads of Colleges and their 
attendants, whim they wont “ on progress ” to pay a visit to 
the college estates, usually put, up at an inn. When Warden 
Hoveden, of All Souls, rode to London to withstand Queen 
Elizabeth in her pride, he put up for a night at Stokenclmrch 
or at Wycombe. Such travellers in the fifteenth century 
either bought or brought, with them their solid provisions, 
and all they expected from tho inn was bod and ale or wine. 
But in the sixteenth century a change undoubtedly came; and 
Worden Hoveden’* hill* always include “ dinner no much— 
horse meat so milch— lodging so much.” The change probably 
came with the increased luxury of living which followed the 
revival of prosperity in the early day* of Elizabeth. 

That change must have made itself felt in every stratum 
of society But Worn our present period , . ■ 

ends, tike revolutionary action of rite govern*. *°*“ l '****"' 
meat was already pressing hardly upon the : poorer classes in 
town and country alikoThot tiro displacement of trades 
above referred to wss preduotive of rnuch misery among the 
artisans is quite • atari*#*’«£• the early Tudors 
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l>ear witness to it in two directions; fir.4, in the commence¬ 
ment of an organisation for tho relief of the poor (p. 247)—that 
we meet such statutes long beforo tho dissolution of tho monas¬ 
teries is a sufficient rebutment of the ordinary view that tho 
Poor-Laws wore a necessary consequence of that dissolution, 
the fact being that the monasteries themselves wore already 
in many cases bankrupt, being unable to keep up with tho 
new principle of competition, which was creeping into every 
department of life; and, mooibdly, in tho much greater fre¬ 
quency of statutes against “sturdy beggars, rogues and 
vagabonds,” for whom the whip and tho stocks were about tho 
mildest regimen prescribed (p. 250). Such statutes, often re¬ 
peated, chronicle their own failure. It was not till the revived 
prosperity of the latter half of the sixteenth century had 
absorbod those " dangerous classes ” and found work for them 
to do, either in the now industries of the Western or Northern 
woollon manufactures, or in “ cutting Spanish throats on the 
golden Spanish main,” that these laws really began to do their 
work upon tho few “ savage ” elements of society that were 
loft—the offscourings and rinsings of tho bitter and cruel 
society of the later middle ages. 

But for tho presont things wore very bad, and it may be a 
relief to turn from tho contemplation of tho squalid misery of 
tho unskilled artisan, for whom tho now trades could find no 
employment, from tho small gildsmun crushed out of exist¬ 
ence and undersold by his shrewder noighbour(whom in cruel 
mockery ho still called “brother” in his craft;, against and in 
contempt for all existing byo-laws of tho trade-society, to con¬ 
sider a peculiarly modiiuval institution, of which some squalid 
survivals still disgraco a few of our provincial towns, tho 
Pair* The learned Mr. Cornelius Walford, by 

dint of unwearied industry, collected und 
published all that wo are ever likely to discover altout tho 
greater Knglish fairs. The mediaival fair was a sort of en¬ 
largement of tho idea of the Market Even at tho present 
day there is known to the English law an abstract as well as a 
concrete conception of a market Goods bought within the 
city of London between certain hours of the (lay are bought 
ip;" market overt"; and even though they may have been 
stolen from their lawful owner, a subsequent purchaser, if 
opting b<md fide wad with no knowledge of the theft, eanupt 
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be disquieted for wrongful possession of tliom, supposing him 
to have bought them in “ limrket overt.” In most towns there 
exists—in all there doubtless existed—it large open space 
which is tlm proj>erty of the Corporation, and which is called 
the market. From those who set up booths in such a place 
the authorities took a fixed scale of dues, and one of the best- 
known of those (jiiarrels lietween tho University and City of 
Oxford, already referred to, was upon the claim of the former 
to inspect the market, a claim which they ultimately made 
good. Now, at the period liefore us the reasons for tins con¬ 
trol over markets, which was represented in the assizes of 
bread and beer, in the tu(lungers and winotasters, were erasing 
to exist, and conipet.ition was everywhere taking the place of 
custom, of which tho market, system was a bulwark. Hut the 
principle still survives in the practice of trade marks: and in 
one instance of the right of a modimvul fraternity, the < iold- 
stniths’ ('onipany, to affix their “ Hall-mark ” upon ail I gold 
and silver plate. And only very recently the “ Merchandise 
Marks Act" has proved that we were in error in supposing 
that, wo wore aide to walk alone, and look after our own 
interests, Trade after trade, in fact, seems yearning nowa¬ 
days for tho glorious servitude of the middle ages. l>id the 
middlo agos fix the price of lalsmr ? restrict, tho number of 
hands in a trade ? pass statutes against forestallers <7.c. those 
who bought raw material on its way to a market,) and ro- 
grators (/,«. those who tried to create a “comer” in tho 
article in tho market itself) i The cry of the day is to have 
all these restraints bank again: to return, with our eyes open, 
to tho groping* of the economically blind. 

Now tho Fair was simply iui extension of tho principle of 
the Market on a grand scale. It had a twofold object; (i.) tho 
advantage of the person, or corporation, to whose hands tho 
duos from it came (and those would often 1st considerable); 
(ii.) the supplying to tho consumer of articles that were not 
to l>e purchased in the town-market at ordinary times or in 
sufficient quantities. Therefore, when competition had intro¬ 
duced shopkeepers of every sort and kind to almost every 
town said considerable village in England, the raimm tVMre 
of fairs was gone. It i» worth remarking that alt fairs, 
though doubtless accompanied with the usual amount of 
revelry, hoar-baiting, etoii Wero in (he middle ages strictly 
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business institutions, and such purely pleasure fairs as May 
Fair and < ireenwioh Fair swan to date only from the close of 
tlio period wo arc describing, The origin of each separate 
fair is often lost in immemorial antiquity, and, as Mr. Walford 
points out, the grant, of licence to hold the fair, as in that of 
Edward IV. to the Corporation of London to hold the fair of 
Southwark, oftener marks the decline of the institution and 
an attempt to regulate! or revive it than the origin thereof. 

" We have grunted," says the* Yorkist, sovereign, “ to the said 
Ma\or Commonalty and Citizens and their successors for ever 
that they shall and may have yearly one Fair in the town 
aforesaid (Southwark| for three days that is to say the 7th 
Nth '.*th days of September; to be hohleii together with a 
Court of Pie-Powder and with all liberties unto such fairs 
appertaining; and that they may have and hold at their said 
courts from day to day and from hour to hour all occasions 
plaints and pleas of a Court, of Pio-Pnwder, together with all 
summons attachments arrests issues tines redumptions & 
commodities and other right* whatsoever to the same court 
of pie*{«»wder in any way pertaining," etc. The court hero 
referred to is of course " (k»ur des pieds poudres," or “ court of 
dusty feet,” v.e. a jurisdiction of a summary nature over all 
persons trading in the fair, who are supposed to have jour¬ 
neyed a long way and so arrive with their nether limbs in a 
travel-stained condition. Whether Henry VIII. actually 
forbade the fair, or merely suspended the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation of London over it, is not quite clear; but 
Kdwurd VI. certainly revived it, awl it is mentioned in 
Charles I.'s days as Iteitig one of the three great, fairs of England 
The great three weeks' fair at Stourbridge, on the out¬ 
skirts of Cambridge, wa# by far the most im}H>rtant in Eng¬ 
land (V«l II., p. 855). Like most other institutions of its 
kind, the month of September was lived for k, tlw idea 
prolmbly being tlutfc tins most conveniutit tim« was immediately 
on the termination of harvest. It was probably the only 
English fair seriously attended by foreign merchant* in 
person, and the East Anglian port* wore not inooiivtmiimtty 
sitpatod for their visits to it. lVolV*»or Bogow wty* that 
tiv<m article in use at tint time is rewrdad os having bean 
than?. Ibit tlw main btutinew* was |»WtbaWy ,!tt 
ifinstem gauds wore, lie wmw.undoitotodly 
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found thorn, and the whole thin# was probably very like the 
fair of Nijni Novgorod, though upon a smaller scale. The 
prosperity of Stourbridge fair was undoubtedly closely bound 
up with the old niodiieval trade routes, and with the days 
when the Netherlands were our chief commercial client.; 
therefore, in the period wo are now considering, it was steadily 
losing its importance. < >n institutions of this kind the violent 
rise in prices, owing to the influx of silver from the New 
World, and Henry VIII.’s infamous treatment of the coinage, 
must have come with a crash. 

Before wo quit the subject, of the towns, it may bo in¬ 
teresting to consider the question, what ex- 
tout. of jurisdiction was exorcised by the ^ooarta** 1 
borough courts at, tho close of the middle 
ages? The old idea that law was a personal, not a territorial 
attribute, that, a Hanseatic merchant, should be tried by his 
own law within the “stilliurd’’ of his own fraternity, even if 
ho had broken the peace of King Henry VII. and the crown 
of a J.olidon ’prentice, traces of which idea extended to our 
own days in tho disabilities of an alien and the difficulties 
attending his naturalisation, seems to have been already 
almost at an end as regards Englishmen themselves. By the 
original charter to London and by many subsequent charters 
to borouglis and cities, a citizen could only lie tried in his 
own hosting, or at least, within the jurisdiction of his brother 
citizens (" Et eives non plaeitabunt ultra mures pro ullo 
placito,’’ etc,). Had those remained in force, it would have 
been impossible that one law should be established for all the 
subjects of tho kings of England. A. great, part of tho work 
of the Tudor kings was, as we know, tho enforcing of law 
equitably (except where their own interests wore concerned) on 
all Englishmen; but it is probable that even to this late 
period a great deal rtf diversity in tho powers of the borough 
courts prevailed. Mr. Worth, in tho Antiquary for May, 
1884, quotes from the ancient records of the Iwrough court of 
Plymouth some extremely curious suits from the reign of 
Henry VIII., such as we should certainly expect to And 
tried by His Majesty's judges of raize, or m hl» royal 
courts of Westminster, In one of these a gentleman of die 
name of John Meyow (iMayhew) is swed by a lady for £100 
damages for broach of ptofoise of marriage, which is surely 
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an early instance of this form of trial. Another easo is for 
slander and defamation of character ; another for tho sinking 
(i.e. enticing) away a man’s wife, who took with her goods to 
the value of (is. 8<l—damages claimed, 40s.; value of wifo, 
therefore, estimated at XI 13s. 4d. Mr. Worth even hazards 
the suggestion that this borough court claimed and exercised 
tho right of capital punishment: but this must bo regarded 
as doubtful without further proof adduced. 

If wo ask ourselves what impression town life at tho closo 
of tho middle ages leaves upon us, the answer can hardly bo a 
favourable one. If new towns, new trades were rising in 
many placos, which wore in a few decades as far to surpass in 
wealth and success their medieval predecessors as those had 
themselves surpassed tho mud-walled huts and domestic in¬ 
dustries of the first Saxon settlers; if the reign of law and 
the annihilation of privilege were taking tho place of tho 
separatist and ultra-municipal spirit of the time which was 
passing away, there was still much to regret. 
Brotherhood, if not of trade with trade, yet at 
least within the separate trades, had been » 
very real thing. In widening and extending loves and hatreds, 
mankind also dilutes them. That which still makes tis reject 
all shallow theories of cosmopolitanism and federation of tho 
world in tho present day, hugging our contempt for them and 
calling it patriotism, workod with a ten-fold force on a citizen 
of York or London before tho Reformation. 

Still the thing had got to go, and its going made for 
liberty. But the procosa of going was horrible To many 
thoughtful minds, liko Sir Thomas More’s, tho apjiearartee of 
competition, tho idea of each man seeking to bo richer than 
his neighbours, was an evil spectre which stalked through tho 
land and must be laid. Tho burdon of the “Utopia ’’—and it is 
of course a singular thing that a mind so acute as More’s did 
not see that to reinstate custom on her throne was tho most 
Utopian of all dreams—is that it is contrary to tho laws of 
God and man for each to seek his own profit independently of 
the profit of the Commonwealth, Latimer's sermons tell the 
same tale; and it is not, indeed, till the reign of Elizabeth, 
and then only very partially, that one finds competition ac¬ 
cepted as a foot, as the mainspring of trade, which was the 
mainspring of English town life. ■ 
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In the time of Hoary VIH. plague was a very serious 
c Creighton <linturln.fr <>f tins public: honIt.il; from the first, 
piague and its to the; last, year of his reign there were 
social Effects, probably not half a dozen summers or 
autumns for which wo lark evidence of plague in London. 
.Some of the years, such as 1515, 1521, I5.‘{5, 1545, and 
1547, witnessed epidemics of the greater degree in the 
capital; and during the same period there! is evidence of 
severe mortalities from it at Kxeter, Oxford, ( Canterbury, 
Bristol, Shrewsbury, < 'ambridge, York, Doncaster, Newcastle, 
as well as in the resorts near London ami in other country 
parishes. The records of plague in provincial towns are 
fuller, indeed, in the Klizntetliun and Stuart grinds; hut. 
it is probable that the reign of Henry VIII. was a fairly 
representative time of plague in Kngland, and it will be 
convenient, to state briefly here what, were the effects of 
that, disease upon public health and population. There 
is hardly any point, upon which testimony is more con¬ 
current and irrefutable than that, plague was a mortal 
disease of the poorer classes —a veritable shears of Fate, which 
cut off the fringe of poverty as it grow from time to 
time, each great epidemic leaving the community richer, 
on the average, than it found it. One reason of the in¬ 
cidence of plague upon the more indigent was that they 
alono wore unable to escape from the tainted air of the 
capital or other town; another reason was that they lived 
more skittishly, fed more grossly, drank too much, made 
themselves liable to infection by ot,hor excesses, and exposed 
themselves among the sick or the dead in the way of 
neighbourly good offices, or in more indifference, to an 
extent that their tetters could, hardly understand. The 
mortalities of the greater epidemics in London are not 
known with numerical exactness until that of 1508; hut, from 
the experience of that and many subsequent epidemics in 
which the figures were kept, it may te safely asserted that, on 
an average, once in a generation, and during 
a period of three oontimes—from the Black StJSE**}*** 
Death to the extinction of plague in lCdfi— 
the capital lost from a fourth to a sixth of its population at one 
stroke, in a single season, suffering also a drain of its poorer 
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classes from the same cause more or less steadily from year to 
year. The provincial towns suffered likewise, and sometimes 
even in a greater ratio of deaths to inhabitants; but for these 
the authentic figures are nearly all later than our period 
hero. Thus Chester, when its population was mostly housed 
within its old Roman walls, and could hardly have exceeded 
5,000 or O',000, lost in one epidemic (lasting two years) 
some 1,300 or 1,500 (the enumerations differ), and on 
another occasion 2,099; Newcastle, with a population of 
some 20,000, lost in a single half-year 5,027, besides 515 
in Gartbsido; Colchester, with a smaller population, lost, 
in an epidemic lasting seventeen months, 4,817 from plague, 
as well as 528 from other causes; Bristol more than once 
lost what must havo been a fourth or a fifth; Leeds, 
Manchester, and Lichfield, when the two former wero hardly 
larger than the latter, had mortalities from plague in a 
single season which ran into four figures; towns like 
Stamford, Tivorton, and Totnes had their plague-mortalities 
of 500 or 000; Loughborough had its hundreds, Watford 
its scores, Eton its tens, and even the. hamlet of Stoke 
Pogis its units. 

These figures, as has been said, eomo from a later time, 
when numbers wero more accurately kept and bettor pre¬ 
served; but they suffice to show approximately what tho 
proportion of deaths to population had been in plague- 
epidemics of tho severest degree. Not London only, but 
most of tho provincial towns in their turn, had epidemics 
of plague which cut off as high a ratio as from a fourth to n 
sixth of their population, and that fraction tho poorest, if not 
altogether the helpless or tho worthless. There is no reason 
to suppose that the towns were specially unhealthy in any 
other way; on the other hand, it can be shown that when, 
plague was quiet in London in tho Elizabethan period, the 
■christenings exceeded tho burials by twenty-five par cent. 
But any such gain of population was soon swallowed up by 
tho revival of plague; and in a provincial town* such m 
Chester, which had not the same influx from without as 
London would always have had, the gape left by a great 
plague would havo been no more than filled before another 
plague earn*. Thus tho operation of plague wae peculiar; 
■ it'-ent; off the firings of poverty at one ruthleaa stroke, and 
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when the fringe had grown again, it was again submitted 
to the shears. Plague may be said to have tended to keep 
the population low and the average of well-being high; 
and that had been its steady effect, in the towns, at least, 
from the fifteenth century onwards. 

Plague, having been thus frequent from the beginning 
of tho reign of Henry VIII., although it mostly killed only 
the poor, was a constant menace to tho rich; accordingly, 
measures were taken to restrain it, or to keep it withiu 
bounds—measures which had both their intention and their 
effect not so much to save tho people, alt and sundry, 
from plague, as to save one class from the contagion of 
another. It was characteristic of tho Tudor period that 
tho original motivo of these preventive practices was tho 
safety of tho sovereign’s person. Quarantine, 
which had already boon practised at Venice, 

Marseilles, tho Firth of Forth, and elsewhere, in the! ordinary 
way upon ships and their cargoes and crows, remained 
for several generations in England an affair of the Court— 
a restriction upon tho access of foreign ambassadors and 
others to tho king's person until forty days had passed 
since they wore last in contact with the plague. Home- 
thing of tho kind was carried out by Henry VII. in tho 
sweating sickness of 1508; and in tho severe London plague 
of 1518 and following years wo find the Venetian am¬ 
bassador forbiddon tho Court for forty days whenever one or 
mors cases of plague had occurred in his household. To tho 
same period belong also the measures for marking and shut¬ 
ting up houses which had the plaguo among their inmates. 
Those moasures wore devised, in the first instance, for 
London by Henry VIII, himself, and consisted in marking 
the infected houses with wisps, of keeping all tho inmates 
within doors, or of lotting them out on neocwuwy business 
only on condition that they bore in their hands A white 
rod for forty days. This practice remained in force in 
London, as well as in provincial towns and villages, until the 
last of the plague in 1400, having meanwhile undergone 
some developments, The wisp upon the house beoame a 
St; Anthony’s cross, or crutch, at first blue And afterwards 
rod, pointed on a small piece of oaUyag or board, which 
was axed to the post 'Off'" with the legend 

K 2 ' , 
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under or over the cross, “ Lord, lmvo mercy upon us” The 
shutting-up became more rigorous; all the windows and 
doom wore kept closed, no one was allowed to leave tho house, 
watchmen were set to guard it, and food was only introduced in 
such manner ns to avoid contact with the inmates: attendants 
on tho sick and beard’s of the dead had to take oath to 
keep from converse with their families or others, and to 
boar a white or rod rod whenever they went abroad. In 
Edinburgh the “ elongers,” or disinfectors of houses, and the 
beard’s of tho dead, wore a grey gown marked with a 
white St. Andrew’s cross before and behind, and the two 
public biers of tho city had each a bell mounted on it, which 
gave warning to people in tho streets. At Aberdeou three 
gibbets wore sot up, whereon to hang any one who brought 
in the plague or gavo lodging to infected or suspected persons 
—“tho man to bo hangit, tho woman drownit,” according to 
the feudal distinction of “ pit and gallows ” for the respective 
sexes. In tho same city a fathor was branded on tho 
hand with a hot iron for concealing a case of plague in 
one of his children. Queen Elizaboth had a gibbet set up 
at Windsor with tho same object, and Charles I. at the 
gate of the Court at Woodstock. Tho shut-up were sup- 
portod out of the municipal funds or by private collections, 
an Act of Parliament for their more systematic maintenance 
having boon passed in tho first year of James I. 

To give effect to theso measures of isolation, it was 
necessary to have early warning of the existence of plague 
in a house or parish; to that end searchers were appointed 
—two discreet women in each parish of London—-who were 
sworn, in tho church of Bt Mary-lo-Bow, to make a true 
report whether the death were one of plague or other cause, 
Tho searchers made report to tho clerk of tho parish, and 
he to Parish Clerks’ Hall, whence was issued a weekly bill of 
all the deaths from the plague in the several parishes, together 
with a list of parishes in which there was no plague. Tho 
original is extant of on© of these hills for the week 0th 
to 14th August, 1580, showing 105 deaths front plague, 
Mid 47 from other causes in sixty-one parishes, with (Urey 
parishes "clear." There is also extant a more primitive- 
looking bill'for a week in November; ip a 

yaarpot stated, showing 84 doathx 
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from other causes in thirty-seven parishes (four of them 
wholly without the walls, and two at, the gates, partly 
without and partly within), sixty-three parishes of the City 
and Liberties having no deaths, “as by this Lille doth appero.” 
These extant bills of mortality belong to the reign of 
Henry VIII.; but the citizens in pluguo-timo seem to have 
known whether the parishes were “ clear ” or “ not dear ” 
as early as the reign of Edward IV., so that there may 
have been bills drawn up at an earlier period than any 
still extant date from. 

The earlier Tudor monarchs seem to have put their trust 
chiefly in quarantine (although Edward III. 
and Honry V, wore vigorous sanitarians;; at, 8anItary Measure!, 
all events their other preventive measures were far from 
radical. The blood and offal of the shambles were thought 
likely to brood or favour infection, and wore fulminated 
against (ineffectually). A great, set, was made against stray 
dogs and eats as likely carriers of infection; straw was to bo 
carried from infected house's to the fields to be burned, and 
the clothes of the infected to be "cured.” Three times a week, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, twelve buckotsful of 
water wore to ho drawn from every pump or well and cast 
into tho kennels to cleanse the streets withal, by an order of 
Lord Protector Somerset in 1547. Tho Sanitary Ordinances 
dating from tho reign of Elizabeth are more vigorous, and it 
is possible that some of them may have boon in force under 
her predecessors also. 

The medical profession is not yet identified with sanitary 
science or preventive medicine. Their patients wore all 
among tho well-to-do, who rarely suffered from plague after 
the first opidemics of it in 1349 and in tho 
latter part of tho fourteenth century; but 
in those earlier plague-times tho physicians 
reaped a golden harvest, like Chaucer's physician, who loved 
gold in special, and was a close-fisted ponton to boot: “ Ho 
kept that he won in the pestilence.” In later times, when 
their rich clients fled fern a plague-stricken place, tho 
physicians fled also, because it was not then usual to 
give gratuitous advice to the poor in any mreumstances, 
however pressing. Nor did they aid tho people by their pons; 
not one of the leading physicians of Homy VIIL's reign — 
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Linacro, Chambro, Butts, or others—wrote or published a single 
line upon plague so far as wo know. The earliest book on it, 
containing native experience, is by Dr. Gilbert Skene, of 
Aberdeen, in 1508, and he has a significant, remark about his 
colleagues: “ Medicinoirs aro mair studious of their awino 
helthe nor of the common weilthe.” It is not until wo come 
to Thomas Lodge, in 1003, that we find a London physician 
of the first rank remaining at his post, in Warwick Lane, to 
help the poor, professing that humane view of his art which 
bocamo usual long after, and deploring the fate of his “ poor 
countrymen loft without guide or counsel, how to succour 
themselves in extremity; for where the infection most rageth 
thoro poverty roignoth among the commons, which, having no 
supplies to satisfy the groedy desires of those that should 
attend thorn, are for the most part loft desolate to die with¬ 
out roliof.” Those greody persons were the empirics, 
together with somo apothecaries and surgeons, who ran the 
risk for the sake of the gain. Tho surgeons were mostly 
occupied with their lancets; their interest in tho sanitary 
aspect of plague was wholly negative, for one of tho plague 
orders ran; “ That no ehirurgions or barbers, which use to 
let blood, do cast tho same into tho streets or rivers as if 
they had been, in regard to State medicine, more nuisance- 
makers like the slaughtermen of St Nicholas parish. 

Henry VIIL, who was no mean amateur in physic himself, 
did much to give physicians and surgeons their professional 
status. He established the faculty of Physio at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by founding the Regius Pro- 
fessorships; at an earlier date, in 1518, ho 
gave a Charter of Incorporation to Jlmwtro 
and others as the College of Physicians of London, who 
wore also privileged, by the Act of 1540, to practise sur¬ 
gery. The original members were all graduates of foreign 
universities; but with their new faculties Oxford and Caui- 
bridge began to supply medical graduates to the Londott 
OoEege, along with Padua, Montpellier, and afterwerde 
Leyden. It had been already enacted 1 .in 1511' 
sieiaos and surgeons; duly examined' by the 'Riiihbp;';:;:'of 
Londoner the Dean of St Haul's, with; fimrnrndie^'aa 

o* by the; Bishop of ; 

M the ; provinces, should enjoy certain: ^t» :: 'ii»d''' 
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privileges of practice. The Act related that a great multitude 
of ignorant persons, as smiths, weavers, and women, attended 
the sick, administering drugs and other applications, and 
using sorcery or witchcraft; hut whereas it was desirable (as 
in the preamble of the present. Medical Act) that those in 
need of medical aid should be able to “ discern the uncuiming 
from the cunningbe it, therefore, ordained that only those 
licensed as above were to exercise the arts of medicine and 
surgery. However, tho surgeons pushed their monopoly too 
far; and in tho preamble of a now Act, (1542-43) they wore 
denounced as at once ignorant, and exorbitant in their charges, 
and so jealous of their trade that they had sued, troubled, 
and vexed even those who gave medical advice “ to poor 
people only for neighbourhood's sake and of pity and 
charity.” it was accordingly ordained that any subject, of 
tho king may euro outward sores, incomes, wounds, apostemu- 
tions, outward swellings, or diseases, and administer remedies 
for stone, strangury, ague, etc., without suit, vexation, trouble 
or penalty. Tho surgeons, however, had a certain status ns 
a chartered company of the city of London, having boon 
admitted to tho fellowship of, and made one with, tho old 
Company of tho Barlwr-Kurgenns (incorporated in tho four¬ 
teenth century) by tho Act of 1540, which at. tho same time 
ordained that no harbor was to use surgery, and no surgeon 
to use barbery—tho explicit motive being that those who 
wanted merely to got shaved need not run tho risk of going 
to a practitioner who may have just been treating infectious 
diseases, such as the plague or tho French pox. While the 
surgeons were thus enabled to dissociate themselves, as it were, 
from the barbers (and further to assert their learned status by 
taking every year the bodies of four felons for anatomies), it was 
the barbers who had helped them to their incorporation and had 
for two centuries preserved a respectable tradition. This Guild 
(afterwards the Company) of Barber-ritirgoons in London, and 
the guilds of York* Exeter, Gloucester, Dublin, and other cities, 
were moulded by the strict discipline of the flfteentiwjentury 
guilds and Oompame»~tho control of appmtkweby masters 
and of masters by the ttwrahors or the Court of Wardens. 
They were at least respectable buqp»so*, and sometimes they 
.rpser-aa in the case of Mowfted m lkmden-*-t<> great civic 
influence. They served* aW>> is a oheok upon the travelling 
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mountebanks (usually foreigners) who abounded in England : 
by the statutes of the Guild of Barber-Surgeons of York, a 
travelling empiric: was allowed five days’ grace in the city in 
the way of hospitality to a stranger, but after that he had 
to get a licence and submit to tlio same conditions of practice 
as the resident profession. While the members of the guilds 
were nu.ro respectable than tho mountebanks, they were likely 
to bo faster bound to a routine. Perhaps the most, reeondito 
part of their education was to learn the twenty points of the 
superficial veins at which blood should be drawn, and tho 
right vein for each particular disease, together with a highly 
complex mothod of casting from tables of numbers, zodiacal 
diagrams, and the like, the day of the moon, and the hour of 
tho day at which tho phlebotomy should bo performed. 

There is every reason to think that practitioners in the 
higher walks, both of medicine und surgery, 
Burgeon* fee*. woro wo p j n f,j l0 first Tudor reigns. In 

1585 the Venetian ambassador hart an illness which cost 
him, in all, seven hundred ducats, "and for so many 
physicians," and reduced him to his last ducat. A youth 
in 1502, whoso expenses were paid from tho privy purse 
of tho Queon, Elizabeth of York, cost, as much (20 sh.) 
for a surgoon to cure him of tho French {mix as he 
cost for his diet and clothes, shoes and linen for a whole 
twelvemonth, together with a primer and a psalter. Tho 
same queen paid to a London surgeon a fee of thirteen 
shillings and fourpenco (money of tho time), for visiting her 
at Richmond. Latimer, in a sermon of 1552, said: " But 
now, at our time, physio is a romedy prepared only for rich 
folks, not for the poor; for tho poor is not able to wage the 
physician." One illustration, although it is a few yean be* 
yond the limit of the reign, may be added. When Havre was 
occupied by tho English in 1563, and besieged by tho Catholic 
powers, disease broke out among the five thousand English 
within the town or in the ships, and turned to plague, which 
in the month of July was destroying them at the rate of more 
than a hundred in a day. The Earl of Warwick wrote home, 
complaining of the lack of surgeons, and was answered by 
the Trivy Council that tho cause of 'tiM' 
surgeons “required greater entertainment than was aBow^d^ 
ahd that the best way to secure their xervlceswa* :.te:phivkl« ; ' 
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an allowance lor them out. of the soldiers’ pay. The Karl of 
Warwick then made another appeal; he knew of one Colff, 
an apothecary in < 'ornwall, skilled in curing the plague, who 
was willing t.o leave his family and come to Havre for a 
hundred pounds. The I'rivy Council at length ordered sur¬ 
geons to he sent, with a physician to replace one who had 
left in ill-health. This physician was Dr. deynes, t.ho same who 
had startled the College of Physicians in London, only three 
years before, by asserting that < Julen was in error in a certain 
matter, hut, being brought to hook, had recanted his heresy, 
and been received hack into favour. If it, cannot lie said that 
ho had the courage of his opinions, lie must, have had courage 
of a sort; for he carried his life in his hand when lie crossed 
over to plague-stricken Havre, anil lie had not been many 
days there when he died. 


Fhom Bosworth Field to the middle, of the sixteenth century 
armour had several changes— notably in the 
pointed solloret, which entirely disappeared, SSmnt* 0 
and was succeeded by broad rntfatUni*, with 
either square or rounded toes. In the reign of Henry VII. 
armour was made stronger and plain; whilst 
skirts, at least, of mail were again used, with 
tuilles, however, still attached to the times (t:f. VoL II., pp. 124, 
430).* But the wars in France, and Henry VIII.’s personal 
friendship with Maximilian I., and afterwards with Francis 
I. and Charles V.,entirely altered the English armour—bringing 
In a far more ornate style. The Emperor Maximilian gave 
Henry VIII, a suit of armour, on his marriage with Katherine 
of Aragon, which is preserved in the Armoury of the Tower 
of London. It is highly ornamented with the badges of 
Henry and Katherine, with their initials united by a true 
lover's knot, and it is covered with engravings of scones from 
the lives of the Saints. Instead of tacos and tuilles, this suit 
of armour has steel skirts, celled Imiitoy*, which cover the 
body from the waist to the knee. 

In the armour temp. Henry VIII, the pauldrons were much 
enlarged, and tho heaume was oyohsngod for the tmmt. or 

* Seethe Ikmimk ef William, Vtesouati Bewnneat, hi Wlvenhoe Oheroh, 

,.'Kates, liW7; and Henry Staidly,atHtUtagdnit,Htddleme, 132#. 
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visored. helm, to tlio gorget of which, occasionally, u sort of 
camail was fixed. Thoso amiets were sometimes splendidly 
plumed, and may bo taken as the helmet proper. Hut, in this 
reign, another armoured headgear came into vogue, which was 
only worn by foot-soldiers—the morion, a variety of which 
was the Italian and (remain cabasset. The foot-soldiers carried 
halberts, partisans, pikes, and bills; and wore a back- and 
breast-plate, from which hung tacos and ctiisses, which 
descended to the knees: some had hand-guns, others cross¬ 
bows, and others long-bows—the preservation of the latter 
national weapon being kept up long after the weapon was 
obsolete, and its use encouraged by law* and every other 
possible means. For instance, in 1408, Holinshed writes:— 

“ In this yearn all the gardens which had been continued than out of 
mind, without Mooregate in London, were destroied. and of them wait made 
a plaine field for archers to shoot in." 

Henry oxoollod in archery, as ho did in every other manly 
sport; and, as this is almost the last reign 
Ar< * ei7 ' in which the bow formed a portion of the 
national armament, a little space may well bo given to show 
the popularity of the long bow:— 

“ On Mai (day then next following In the second ynare of his roigne, hi*, 
grace being young, and willing not to be idle, rose in the morning verio 
earlie to fetch male or greene boughs, hhuaclfe fresh and rielilie apparelled : 
and olothed all his knights, squires,and gentleman In white aatitu, and all 
hia gard and yeomen of the crowne in white sarcenet i and so west ovorie 
man with hia bow and arrowea shooting to the wood, and so repaired againe 
to the court, everie man with a greene bough la hia cap. New at hia 
returning, mania hearing of his going on maieing, wore desirous to nee him 
shoot, for at that time his grace shot as strong and as great a leMgth as 
ani« of Mb gard. Thera came to hie grace a eerieiae man with bow and 
arrowes, and desired Ms grace to take the master of him, and to m Mm 
shoot; for at that time Ms grace was contented. The man put then** 
foot in his bosome, and so did sheet, and shot a verio good shot, and well 
towards his market whereof, not only his grace, hat all other greatly 
marveled. So the king gave him a reward for Ma an doing" 

• 6 Henry VIII. e. », by whioh it le mooted that u Battle jhemikto In 

sway citee, towne, and plaee, aooocdtag to the laws qraunMenfriyaw' ftssd.' 

■ And, that the inhabltantes and dwellers it. 

. .mak*.att4/oontl«i» suofc Mattes, and exsrolsa tfe«tt«si*ee'w(& Mugs. 

'ahotaW; : at.t^»;same.and- eUsswhera OB tsott#’''’ 

‘ . 
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Hall tells the story of another royal “ Miiiynge” in tho 
seventh year of his reign:— 

“The king and tin* qucno aceompanycd with many lordcs and ladies 
roado to the high ground of Shotera hil to take the open ay re, and hh they 
passed by tho way, they espied a company of tall yeomen, clothed all in 
grene, with grime whodoa, and bowe# and arrowes, to tho number of ii e. 
Then one of them, which called himselfe Robynhood, came to the kyng, 
doByring him to se his men shoote, and tho kyng was content. Them ho 
whistled, and all the ii e. archers shot ami lotted at once, and then he 
whistled agayne, and they likewyne shot agayne, their arrowes whistled by 
erafte of tho head, so that the noyes was Htramtgo and great, and muche 
pleased the kynge, tins queue, and all tho company. All these archers 
wore of tho kyngo’s garde, # and had thus appareled themselves to make 
solace to the* kynge. Then Robynhood desyred tin? king and queue to 
como into tho grene wood, and to so how tin* outlawes lyve. The kynge 
demanded of the queue and her Iadyes, if they durst adventure to go into 
tho wood witli ho many outlawes. Then flic queue miyde, that, if it pleased 
him, «he wa« content; then the homes blewe tyi they came to the wood 
under Binders hil, and there was an arbor made of boowes with a lml, and 
a groat chamber, and an inner chamber very well made ami covered with 
tloures and #weto herlwH, which the kyng much prayaed. Then said 
Robynhood; Sir, Outlawes* brokefaates is veuyson, ami therefore you must 
be content with mteh fare as wo new. Then the kyng and queue sate dmme, 
and were Horved with venyson and wyne by Robynhood and hi« men, to 
their groat eoutontaeion. Thou the kyng departed and hys company, and 
Robynhood and hy« men them conducted* 


As a weapon of war tho Ik>w would have I>een obsolete, had 
it not been that the small-bored artillery, with ^ 
its weak powder, was not very formidable as 
yet, and tho small arms were cumbrous and required rests, 
The iron ordnanoo was of wrought iron; but brass and bronze 
cannon were oast, and Stow tells us something about the 
invention of cast-iron guns under date 1548 (p, 77), 

A falcon weighed 700 lbs., had a bore of 21 inch®, and 
carried a shot of 24 lbs. A minion had a 
3-inch bone. A saker—so called after the 

S regrine fideon—weighed between 1,400 and 1,000 lbn, and 
4 a bore of 8$ to 4 inches, owfryiag a shot of 5 to 5J lbs. 
Then there was,'a gun eafieda oulverb, ftohv the oulver or 
woodpigeon j and in the same reignihe musket 'was Invented, 
add was so called after the wate aparro'whftwk. This weapon, 
.who® name ' has do»ffl®ded to. mir days, superseded the 


• TtoY«mm<d 


»VII. In Htsii. 
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harquebus, which was fired by a match-lock, and was carried by 
foot-soldiers; whilst horsemen were armed with a jiistolut, or 
dag, which was fired by moans of a wheel-lock. In the 
great Muster of the City Forces in 1540, all between sixteen 
and sixty years of age had to appear, and fifteen thousand put 
in an appearance. This did not include either the WhifHers or 
Minstrels. According to Hall, it must have been a beautiful 
sight:— 

“Then every man boyng of any aulmtance provided himwlfo a eoate of 
whyto flylke, and garnyshed their bafiftciuttw with furvea lykt* of 

Bylko flot with ouches, fumiahed with cIiiuwh of gold ami fotlwrH: other 
gyltod their harneese, their hallmrdea, and jrollaxoH* Home, and eHjwmyalt 
eertayne goldumythoa, had their breat platen yea and their whole harnc#wi\ 
of sylver bully on. The Constable# were all in lornetten of white nylke 
with chaynes and Batell Axes. The meaner norte of jauiple ww in coate# 
of white cloth, very curiously tryrmnod with the Armea of the title taforo 
and behynde/ > 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the tourney readied its apogee, 
„ ^ and was carried out on a scale of magnificence 

never before attempted. The jousts held at, 
Westminster on the king’s coronation may bo given as a 
sample of the many jousts held in this reign; but if. may b« 
remarked that the joust had lost all its old ferocity, and* was 
conducted with a gentlenoss wholly foreign to former days:-- 

“ For the king’s grace sad the queue, there wits fanned a fain bouse, 
covered with tapestria, and hanged with rich clothes of amis, and in 
the said palace was made a curious femnteine, and over it a enstell, on 
the top thereof a great' crowne imperiall, all the itahattoUiag with rate* 
and pomegranate gilded. Under and about the eaid nee tell, a curious vino, 
the loaves and grapes thereof gilded with flue gold, the walk of the same 
csstell coloured white and greae loeengts, and in every losing, either a rose 
or a pomegrauat, and a sheafe of arrowea, or also ' H. &K.' gilded with 
line gold, with certelne arches and turmts gilded, to support the same 
castell And the targets of the armos of the defendants, appointed forth* 
said dales of the justs and turneia, out of the mouthtw of certain* «r 
gargels did run red, white, and slant wise,.., The trumpets Mew to the 
field, the fresh yooug gamuts and nohlemea gorgeous!!* apparelled, with 
curious devises of cuts and of etotwoderle* aa well in their coats as In 
tnppen for their hones, some it gold, some in stiver, coma in tinsels. awl 
diverse other In goldemithe’e works, goodlle to beheld. , 

“ ©ine first entered &e field, la taking up and taming ttalr tonrs 
active and freshUe. Then followed a devise (earried Ijy strength 'fa Wh 
o*tor pwvhdoa) framed like a casteS, or a Uutoti Wrtoight with fiBe 
doth of gold i the top whoroof was epmd with rtwe* emipewognutai* 
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hanging <b>wnc on ovorio *ido of the said device; wherein was a butte, 
bearing « shield of christnll, named Pallas. After whom the said Hord 
Howard with his companions followed, armed at all points, their bases 
and hards, «>r trapjaTH, went of groono velvet, lenten with roses and 
pomegranate of gold, hrndred with fringes of damn she gold. The said 
devise or turret being brought before the king, the Indie Pallas presented 
the said persons, whom she named his scholrrs, to the kings high lies, 
beseeching the same to accept them as his seholers, who were desirous to 
serve* him, to the increase of their honours; which said scholers had about 
them on foot to the number of an hundred persons, fresh He apparelled, in 
velvets of Hititdrie colours, with hose and lionets according to the same* 
And, further, tin* said Indie desired the king, that it might please his grace, 
that his said scholars might bo defendants to ail coiners, which mptest 
was granted/' 

Hereupon, the chronicler continue#, there entered another 
band of horsemen and a great, number of footmen, arrayed 
with no less splendour than the preceding company. They 
were followed by night knights, professing themselves “ser¬ 
vants of Diana, M ami heralded by 

“A gimtlaman on homrbackc, in a coat of blue velvet emhrodcml 
with gold, and his horse t rapped in the same ante, with a sjusarc of gold 
on his thigh, and the same presented to the (pmonc; a&ioing, that it was 
informed those knights of his cum paid*, how that Damn Pallas hail pro* 
ranted six of his scholar* to the king *, hut, whether they came to Irani*, 
or to track fonts of urines, they knew not. He further declared that hi* 
knight* worn come to doo feat* of armes, for the love of ladles/' 

A content wit# then arranged between the two IkkHch of 
knight*, which lasted until night fall, and ended indersiaively. 

line mxt day the two budiea of knight* met each other 
again, in different and even more brilliant apparel; and after 
the aervanta of Diana, there Mowed 

“ A, gmt number of boras*, blown* by men apparaltod in grrane cloth, 
with cap* ami hnaott of like ante, aa forratar* or keep**** and a pageant 
mad* Ilk® a parke, p&M with pal** of white ami $mm f whrariu mm 
cartclim fallow dear*, and in the said* parka curlotw trara made by craft, 
with buahra, famra, and other thing* in likewise wrought, goalie to 
kfoolct The which parka M davbe, being Immgitt before iha qtmna, 
had certain# gate* thereof #pa*i*d, the dram ran oat thereof Into the 
I*!***, tha grelahouad* warn lit sttp and kilted tti# 4mm; the which 
dear* ao kBted, warn pramtttodfft tfcoqnratt* and liratwite*, by tht fornaid 
knighted ' . " 

,protKiaeci to 
contend &1mk with'' < ; 'but the king 
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fearing that the mimic contest might become too serious, 
allowed only a brief tourney. 

“ And ho them junta broke op, and the prises [were] given to everio 
man after his deserts.” 


With tho exception of tho head-dress, ladies’ dress fcnij). 

Henry VIII. was very becoming, and did not 
vary much. It fitted tho figure closely, both 
body and arms; and, at tho beginning of tho 
reign, was trimmed with fur at tho neck, cuffs, bottom of tho 
dross, and sometimes at tho edging of tho dross: tho girdles 
were rather broad, and their ends and buckles wore of iieauti- 


fully ornamented metal work; from them generally depended 
a gypsire or pouch, and sometimes a rosary, or a long motal 
chain bearing an ornamental pendant, or a pomander, contain¬ 
ing aromatics, or else a metal ball for wanning tho hands. 
Tho dresses were worn long, sometimes so long as to render it 
necessary to loop them up all round. About 1525 the dress 
was cut somewhat lower at the nock, and, generally, cut 
square; to cover that portion of the neck thus exposed, a 
chemisette, or habit-shirt, of fine linen or other material, 
generally plaitod, was used, and was called the pnrtlrt. Tho 
tight sleeves wero now richly embroidered, or otherwise 
ornamented, and over them wore worn rather shorter sleeves, 
with loose and very wide cuffs, which wore frequently lined 
with fur. Towards the end of the reign the gown was thrown 
more open at the neck, forming a collar, and the sleeves were 
puffed at the shoulders. The butterfly and steeple head¬ 
dresses died out with Henry VII., and a head-covering, called 
the kennel, pedimental, or diamond-shaped head-dress, took 
its place. At first it had long lappets in front, and was, in 
fact, only a modification of the kerchief; hut fashion ordained, 
that it should be made into a shape with wire, and become 
very unsightly—'whilst, to make it more unbecoming, no hair 
was visible, it being ddl dragged back, and confined in a round 
cap at the^baokof the 

fisshionod, and was 

; sort of close linen cap pfojoiJtfrig . • 
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one great advantage ; it allowed the hair, which was parted in 
the middle, t.<> he seen. The dresses, too, got shorter, and 
displayed the shoes, which were quite plain. Very little 
jewellery was worn—a brooch to clasp a mantle, or at the 
nock-collar, and a necklace, was all—neither rings on the 
fingers nor in the ears, and very rarely bracelets. 

But, if the ladies of that day were moderate in attire, the 
men erred terribly in the opposite direction; 
for there never was a tunc m England when 
men spent so much money upon their exterior. This craze 
for external magnificence had begun in the time of Henry 
VII.; and his son, who, certainly, could never bo reproached 
with having inherited any of his father’s avarice, having eomo 
into his kingdom when young, lived as guy a life as he. could. 
Extravagance in dress at. this time was not eonfinnd to 
England. On the contrary, it is very probable that, had it 
not been for the wars with France, we in England should not, 
have had the disease so badly. But, the Courts both of 
Francis I. and of the Emperor Maximilian were extremely 
splendid; and of the hitter we can judge somewhat of tho 
extravagance of costume in Burgmair's drawings of “Tho 
Triumph of Maximilian." Tho Gormans were our very good 
friends, and so wore tho French, after tho Field of the ( ’loth 
of Gold; but, as so many English of all degrees were so long 
upon the Continent, they could not fail to rub off some of 
their insularity, and conform somewhat in dress and habits to 
the people they wore'among, 

When the Earl of Northumberland took Margaret, 
daughter of Henry VII, into Scotland, in IBQff, to In* married 
to the King of Scotland, Holinshed says of him:— 

“The said cork* 0* Noethambwrland that dole, what for tho ridt*w of 
Ills coat being goldsmith*'* worke, garnished with pearls and stone, and 
what for the gallant apparel! of his henchmen, and brave twqijxrt* of his 
home, beside feme hundred toff men well homed sad apparelled in his 
colours, was esteemed both of tho Stoat* and Englishmen mure Uho a 
prince than a subject,** , 

And at the marriage ef Bince Arthur, eldest son of 
Henry VII, to Katherine el;; Aragon, Stow -gays i— ' 

: ♦» Wonderful it whs to feehtdd th* riches of appet^wWaa y* day, with 
ttto ppisant ehaiites o< • ygliit ; jgjf ^ ( iiya MB ^ 1 into*, to wit, 
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Sir T. Brandon, Knight, mafitcr of tlio King’s horno, which y*' day wore a 
chain valued at 1400 pound: and the other W\ de Rivers enquire, master 
of the King's haukcs, whoso chain was valued at a thousand pound: many 
mo were of 200, 300, and so fourth : those were not notes! for length, hut 
for the greatnesso of the linkoH. Also the Buko of Buckingham ware a 
gown© wrought of Needle worke, and sot upon cloth of tissue, furred 
w l sables, the which gowuo was valued at £1500, and Sir Nicholas Yause, 
Knight, ware a gown of purple velvet, pight. with peeees of gold so thieke 
<fc iimssie, that it was valued in gold©, besides the silko and fur, a thousand 
ponndo : which clmines and garments wore valued by gohlsmithes of best 
skill, and them that wrought them.” 

It was but natural that Henry should be sumptuously 
clad at his coronation: hut what a dress he wore! Hall 
says:— 

“ His grace ware in his upperst apparell, a robe of Criimwyn Velvet, 
furred with armyna, his jacket or cote of raised gold, the Placard 
ombrowderod with Diamondes, Rubies, Emeraudes, greate PcttrlcH, and 
other rich Stones, a groat Baudoricke about his nocke, of greate B»Ihhsi*h, 
The Trapper of his Horse, Damasko golds, with a deep purfell of Army ns.” 

And, at another eventful period of his life, when he mot 
Francis L at the Field of Cloth of Gold, Hall, who was an eye¬ 
witness, thus describes his dress:— 

“ Then the Kyug of England© shewed himselfe soma dele forward© In 
boautie and personage, the moste goodliest Prince fchAt ever rtdgned over 
the Regime of Englande: bis grace was apparelled hi a garment of 
Clothe of Silver, of Damasko, ribbed with Clothe of Guide, so thick aa 
might bee, the garment was large, and plitod vorio thick©, and ciuitclod of 
veria good intaile, of nucha shape and makyng, that It was marvcUlou* to 
boholde. The Courser which his grace road© on, was Trapped in a 
marveilious vesture of a nowc devised fashion; the Trapper was of Am 
Gold© in Bullion, curiously wroughte, pornu^d, ami wtto with xmtlcko 
worke of Romayne Figures.” 

The civil dress of men of thi# time did not vary much; it 
consisted of a kind of frock-coat, plaited in folds in the skirt, 
and cut somewhat low in the neck, to show the shirt Ho 
skirt for younger men was worn short, and the older and 
graver sort wore it long and impkited; and they wore an 
over-garment, or loose gown, with loose sleeves and trimmed 
with fur, All wore long hose (although trunk fetoeches ewne 
into fashion in this reign), and broad-toed shoes, i#dch :; W«re ; 
aometimes fdttshed, and otherwise ornamented* Beaids <diw 
came' again'.lato fashion, and the 
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Hals wore made of velvet or doth, and were particularly 
becoming head-dresses, all except the fiat cap, which marked 
the mercantile class. But paternal government felt it neces¬ 
sary to issue a sumptuary law (G Henry VIII., c. I), “An Acte 
concernyng apparell to be used and worno.” ft legislates for 
all classes, from the peer to the husbaridinan: that portion 
applying to the middle classes ordaining that they should not 
wear doublet# of “satyn, damaske, or silkyn ohamlot” 

“ And that no man under the degree of a Knight woaro any chaynn of 
gold, or gilfo, or color of guide, or any guide about his nccko,or bracelet te« 
of gold, upon peine of forfaitnre thereof. And that no man, under the 
degree of a goniihnan, wearo anicHilkepoiiitcK, or wearo any pointon in any 
apparell of hia body, with aglet ton of golde, or silver, or wilver gilteil, or 
button, or brocket; of golde, or silver and gilte, or any goldsmith vvorko, 
upon paino of forfaiture of the same. And that no man under tin* degree 
of a Knight, other than lw> afore excepte for wenryng of gownos of velvet, 
woaro any garded or pinched shirte, or pinched part lot of limien clot lie, or 
plains shirte garnished, or made with silke or golde or silver, ujwm peine 
of forfaiture of the same shirte or part let, mid for using the same, for 
overie time so offending XfO’ 

Tho king and his csourt set, the example of every kind of 
extravagance in mumming and manquing. 

There docs not seem to have been much tti * 

difference between these two entertainments, but there must 
have been some, Holinshod tells us of “a roiall mummorie” 
which took place at tho close of 1509 

“In tho meano season, tho King with fiftecno other, apparelled in 
Alroaino jackets of erimsin and purple sattin, with long quartered sleeves, 
and hoaon of the same sute, their bonnets of white velvet, wrapped in flat 
gold of damaske, with visards and white plumes, came in with a mum merle; 
and after a certeina time that they had plated with the queens and the 
strangers* they departed. Then, suddtmlie entred six minstrels riehlie 
apparelled, plaining on their Instruments, and then followed fourteen© 
persons, gentlemen, all appamllod In yellow sattiu, out like Almalncs, 
bearing torches. After them came six disguised, in white sattiu and 
greono, embrodered and set with letters and cartels of fine gold in bullion $ 
the garments war© of strange fashion, with also strange ante, avarle cut 
knit with points of fin© gold, and tassal* of the same, their htmn cut aud 
tied In likewise; their txmneia of cloth of silver woond with gokt The 
first of these six was the King, the earls of Base*, Charles Brandon, Sir 
Bdward Howard, Sir Thomas Kuovet, and Sir 

“Then part of the gentlemen hekrifig torches d»j^arted r and shortly 

* Visitors from the Court of $h# ;gjw*rarand the Spanish 
ambassadors. 

l 
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returned, after whom eamn In six iadbw, apparelled in garment h of 
Critttftin mUin emlmwlim! mid traversed with doth of gold, rut in pome- 
Xrmmtn and yoke*, striuged after the fftshiou of Spain*. Then the said 
mx men flainual with those six ladle* ; and, after thojhad tonmsd a season, 
the !adh*H took off the men's visors, whereby they were knoweti; whereof 
l!«> nnd tlm HtrmiRprH mneh proWd tlm Kiiitf. and ended the 

Thin, t.htai, wiiH a “ mummorio’’; lot the name chronicler 
Mt ns what a 41 mosque ” was:— 

M Ihe f| f lhe Epiphaulp at night (1512) the King with eleven 
other* wi re disguised, after the manor of Italics railed a mask*, a thing 
»*it scene before in England ; they were apparelled in garments long and 
bread, wrought alt with gold, with visors and rap* of gold. And after 
the banket dime, these maskers earn* in, with si* gentlemen disguised in 
‘dike, 1 spring staife tore bos, and deni ml tho ladies to danse: some were 
contwit, amt some refused. And after they had dawsHl, and communed 
togithor, as tho fashion of the mask* is, they toko their leave and departed, 
and so did tho fjueetm and a)l the ladies/* 

If tho king and court indulged in mummeries and 
Pageant* masques, tho people had a somewhat similar 
ontorUtnmont provided for thorn whenever 
invasion served (and that was frequently) in “ pageants ” which 
certainly date hack as far as 14:12, in which year Fuhyan 
records a magnificent one made on behalf of Henry VI. by 
tlm City of London. There were ho many in the reign of 
Henry VI [1, that it is impossible to chronicle them within 
these limits. Wo can only cite a single typical example from 
art account of tho jousts at Westminster on Ittth February* 
IfllO 

*" Nuw after that the qnwri*, with hir train* of ladies, had taken tludr 
pW*?*. Into tho pataen was vottwiml a pageant of a great quantitie, mad* 
lika a format with roeke*, hills and dales, with divers* sundrio trees, 
flour**, hid homos, torn* and grass*, wit h mix foresters standing within the 
saiiiM gnrttMind in cotes and hoods of gmmo velvet, by whom laio 

a great number of speares * all tho irons, herb**, and thmrc* of iho same 
ftirittst were muds of groene velvet, gmmn damask*, ami silks of divers* 
colour*, as satten and sammiet. In the mlddoat of this format mm a 
raatcll standing, made of gold, and before the ca*Udl gat* sat a gentle 
mag fmrtiMo apparelled, making a garland id roans for tfcw pvfcav This 
fewtaat was draweu, as if worn, by the strength of two groat Iswaty* Uoti 
and *u aiitelopj the Hon thmshod all over with damask® gold, tlm autrbqr 
all over with silver of damaakn, his bournes, or boraWand 
tmde#s of guhb Those to*s4# were led with cerudpe mm Mite 

thalr hodioa, lmd*t ‘ wi' kjjfc, 
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covered with givono silkc llosshcil ; on either of the wiwl autolop and lion 
wit. a Indio rielilio apparelled: the boasts were tied to the pageant with 
great chaines of gold, as harases la* in the cart. When the pageant 
rested before thiMpieene, the forenamed foresters blew their horns; th(‘u 
tlio devise or pageant opened oil all sides, and out issued the fore said 
fours knights armed at. ail peeres,” 

Those pageants contained dramatic elements, and were of 
use in preparing the people to receive the drama. The 
minstrels, no doubt, wore the first dramatic performers in 
England, but the regular actor can hardly bo said to have 
been created before the time of Henry VII., who in 1494 
certainly had four Lwom* Jteyin, “alias in lingua Anglican a 
lee -pic,yarn of the kynye's enferimin," who were named John 
English, Edward Mayo, Richard Cibson, and John Hammond, 
and who each received fivo marks, or £3 (is. 8d., per annum. 
Of those, John English accompanied the Princess Margaret 
to Scotland when she went to marry James I V., together with 
othor players in her retinue. And soon after the birth of 
Prince Arthur, in 148(5, there was a company of players called 
the “ Prince’s Players.” According to the household books of 
Henry VII., which cover from 1492 to 1/509, there were several 
other companies—at I/mdon, Milo End, Essex, Kingston, 
Wycombe, Coventry, and Wimbomo Minster. 

Tho coming of Henry VIII. to tho throno, from his natural 
love of gaiety gave an impotun to till kinds of 
revelry, including tho interlude; and wo read u **' 

in a paper found folded in a roll of tho items of tho revels in 
tho fifth year of Henry VIII.; and probably written by Cornish 
liimsolf, an account of two interludes playod tho same evening 
by two different sots of players:— 

'* The Interlud wax oallyd the tryiunjie of Luvo mid Bewte, and y* wan 
wryton aud prewmtyd by Mayator Oornysli and anthers of the OhagipoU 
of our sovnrayne lorde tho Kyng. aud the ehyldemof the aayd Chapelt 
In the same, Venus and Bewto dyd tryumpe over id ther enetnys, and 
tarnyd a salvadge man and a lyon, that was made very race and naturall, 
so as the Kyng was grotty pbwyd therwyth, and graoMmsty gaf Mayster 
Oomysshe a ryche rewards owt of Ms owne hand, to he dyvydyd with die 
root of Ids folows. Venn* did nyngo a xonge with Beawto, which was 
tykyd of al that hardo yt, every Ntafle endyng After this sortte s 

' How# you downs, and Sea yttnr dntya 
To Vanns ami the goddm Bewtys 
Wetryamptefeyeowrall,. ■ 

Kyngt attend whan w* doe oaB.’ 

12 ' • 
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Inglywlio, and tho oothors of tho Kyngos ployors, nftor ployi'd an Tutor- 
luyd, which© wan wryton by Maystcr Midwoll, but y 1 won so long y l was 
not lykyd: y l wan of tho fyndyng ol‘ Troth, who wan ©aryod uwav by 
ygnorauuco Sc ypocrosy. Tho foolys part was tho host, but tho Kyng 
dopartyd bofor tho owl to hyn ©hainhm.” 

Honry VIII., in 1514, hurt another sot, of players, and thorn 
were then “tho kind’s playors” anrt “tlm kind’s olrt players.” 
But dramatic representations of this kind were not long con¬ 
fined to tho King anrt Court; tiny wore naturally destined to 
be popularised* Hall tolls us how, in tho 18th your ot 
Honry VIII., 

“This Christman was a goodly dfrguiMyng p!alod at Urois inuo, which© 
was compiled for tho most© part, by inastor limit Roo. wt*rjf*nt at tho law 
xx yoro and long bofor© tho Cardinal! had any aiwthnriiio; thooftWto 
of tho pliiio wtw, that lord govornanoo was ruled by disw|M<*if»n anti 
nogligonoo, by whoso iniHgouvornamn* and ©v!H nrdor, lady Puldik© wolo 
was put from govornano©; which <*nm*©d Humor Popitii, Inward grudge, 
and Disdain of wanton sovormgntio, to rise with a gmd«* multitwlo, to 
expo 11 nogligon©© and dissipation, and to restore Fublik wolo again in hor 
©stain, which was ho done. This plain was ho sot furtb with rich© and 
costly apparoll, with straungo divines of MaskoH and Mormlu**, that it was 
highly praised of all mentus savyug of tho Cardinal!, which© imagined 
that tho plain had boon dnvimd of hym, & in a great© furl© *©«t for the 
said master Boo, and toko from hym his Coyfo, and sent hym to tho Floto, 
Sc after, lie wont for tho yong gentlemen that plidcd in Urn piahs and thorn 
highly rebuked and throtouod, Sc sonfc on© of them, mnml Thoma* Moyle 
of Kent, to tho Flofcn; but, by tho mean©* of frondos, Master &uo and ho 
wor dolirorod at last* This plain sore dli*pk*«md tho Cardinal!, mid yet 
It was never meant© to hym as you lmvo hard©, wtorfniw many w\m won 
grudged to hw hym take it so hartoly, and over tho Carditmll aafod that 
the Kyng was dospkased with it, and npako nothyng of hynmlfX 

Music was far more advanced: in fact, Kramntm, in his 
mm. M WLon«- Encomium” says, “ BrittmnL pmtor 
alia, forumm, miiricam, ot taula* mourn 
proprio sibi vindiconk” The English mild lay claim to bo 
the best looking, most musical* and to tlio Imt table# of any 
people. 

Henry VIII., who had boon designed for the Church, was an 
aocomplish^l musician, and a composer of no mean order 
(p, 114). Many of his musical compositions are toft us, and 
one book, which belonged to him, is in the British JKaMum 
(Additional MSS. 81, »22). It is a collection of failkda, 
and festrumental pieces; and eighteen of the songs ami ballad*, 
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and fifteen of the instrumental pieces, are by him, and others 
were probably his handiwork. When ho died he loft a largo 
collection of musical instruments behind him, and there is a 
catalogue of “ Instrumentos Musical, at Westminster, in tho 
chardgo of 1’hilipp van Wilder” (Harl. MSS., 1419). Ho 
certainly had plenty of them; there were five 
pairs of double regals (small organs with two 
pipes to a note), eight single ditto (with only 
one pipe), thirteen virginals, two pairs of clavicords, nineteen 
groat viallos, five citterons or Spanish viallos, two eittorons 
with pipos of ivory tippod with silver and gilt, called comottos, 
eight cornottes of wood, twenty-three lutes, any number of 
flutes—nino of them ivory tipped with gold, and six made of 
glass, seven trombones, a largo number of recorders and 
shalmos, a pipe for a tabor, and two bagpipes, one of them 
“a liaggo pipe with pipos of Ivorio and y" baggo covered with 
purple vollat,” and besides many other instruments there 
wore “sondrio bookes and skrolles of songes and ballatt.es.” 
Ho not only composed glees, or tkrm mau’n mvy», but Lord 
Herbert of (Jhorbury says he composed two complete services 
for tho Church, which wore often sung in the chapel at 
Windsor. 

Playing cards wore in general uso by all classes in this 
reign, They were woll known in 1403, for, 
by an Act of Parliament (3 Edward IV., 
cap. 4), the importation of playing-cards was forbidden; by 
which we may concludo that they wore then manufactured in 
England. They wore popular from the highest to tho 
lowest, and we find that James IV. of Scotland surprised his 
futuro bride, Margaret, sister to Henry VIII., when he paid 
her his first visit, playing at cards.”* 


Card-playing, 


“Tho Kyngo came privily to tho said oastoll (of Kewbatila) and 
mitred within tho chammor with a small company, where ho founds the 
queue |>laying at the cardre ” 

In tho Privy Purse expenses of the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Mary, there are numerous entries of money given her, 
wherewith to play at cards; and that the lore of cards 
descended to the very lowest ia the-jibciai scale, we may 


* L«l»nd’« “CoUaHsew**,” voblU., Appendix, p. 284. 
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see by the following extract from 33 Hen. VIIL, cap. 0, sec. 
xvi.:— 

“Be it also enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no manner of 
artificer or craftsman of any handicraft or occupation* husbandman* 
apprentice, labourer, servant at husbandry, journeyman, or servant of 
artificer* mariners, fishermen, watermen, or any serving man, shall from 
the said feast of the Nativity of Sf. John Iluptint, play at the tables, 
tennis, dice, cards, howls, clash, coy ting, logating, or any unlawful game, 
out of Chrittima*, under the pain of xxs to he forfeit for every time," etc. 

But this was somewhat modified by sec. xxii, which provided: 

“In what cases servants may play at dice, cards, tables, bowls, or 
tennis. 1 ' 

This was not tho first interference with popular amuse¬ 
ments in this reign, for Holinshed tolls us 

“ In the month of Maie was a proclamation made against all unlawful! 
games, according to the statute made in (his behalfe, and commissions 
awarded to every shire for the execution of the same; so that in all places* 
tables, dice, cards, and bouls were taken and burnt, W her fore tho people 
murmured against tho cardinally saining; that he grudged at eyerie man’s 
ploaure, saving Ms owne, But this proclamation small time indured, 
For when yooug men were forbiddou houls and such other games, some 
fell to drinking, some to foretting of other men’s conies, some to stealing 
of doom in parks and other unthriftinosso.’ 1 

In tho " Interlude of Youth,” we find what games of card# 
wore then played. Kiot and Pride instigate the young man 
to all kinds of vice, especially gaming. Biot says— 

“ Syr, I can teaoho you to play at the dice, 

At the queue’s game and at the Iryshe, 

The Treygobet, and the hwmrdft also, 

And many other games mo, 

Also at th© etudes 1 can taohs you to play, 

At the trlump, and on# and thyrtyo, 

Poet, pinion, and ahio aumsaoo, 

Ami at another they call dewsace. 

Yet I can tel you more, and ye shylle eon me tbanfee, 

Pink# and driuk#, and alee at the blank#, 

And many spertae mo/ 9 

Of Boeiftl odds ftad ends in this reign may bo chronicled 
waMitMMMu <&© inatitution. of tho College of Phywoiitrot 
in October, 1618 (p. 180), Mid it# estoMiahment 
in 1828. In 1622 fcho dathMik tom wa# fir#t brot^ght into 
loghead by Dr. Lmwaro, tho king’# phyBirtian; in 15& toiling 
vow brought to thk country, and. flr*6 pbtotod^ to 
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one version, in Lincolnshire: of this year there is an old 
rhyme, of which one version runs— 

“ Turkiea, hoppea, reformation and beor, 

Came into England all in one your.” 

In 1530 the first portable clock, or watch, was made; and in 
1533 currants, or Corinthian grapes, brought from the island 
of Zante, were first planted in England; and the musk rose, 
and several kinds of plums from Italy, wore introduced by 
Cromwell. In 1540 cherries were first planted in Kent, 
whero an orchard of thirty-two acres produced £1,000. 
Apricots wore introduced by Henry VIIL’s gardener. In 
September, 1538, it was ordained that a liogister book should 
bo provided and kept in every parish church, wherein should 
bo written every wedding, baptism, and burial occurring 
witliin tho said parish for over. 


a u Tito it i rt aw.-immw. 

OSKKBAI, HIHTOKY. 

The contemporary Tudor chroniclers, Hall and Holinshed, arc supplemented by 
contemporary biography in Cavendish’# JVoluct/ and Roper* a Life of Sir Tkoman 
Move, by the diaries of Edward VI* and Mochyn, Wriothewloy'i* Chronicle (Camden 
Society), Latimer’# Sey'tnom, and by Lord Herbert of Chorbury*# lltitmj of 
Henry VHL Many important document# will bo fouud in Sfcrypote collection, 
in Foxe’s Acts and Monutnent*> in Burnet*# History of the Information (ed, Pocoek), 
in several of the volume# of the Camden Society and Parker Society, and Elite* 
Original letter*. But, above #11, the history of tho time mu#t be sought in the 
copious and invaluable Calendar# to the State Paper#; to which must be added the 
Parliamentary Beoord# (including the Privy Council Record# a# well a# tho Journal# 
both of Lord# and Common#), and the Statute# of tho Realm. Of modem work#, 
besides the general histories, such as Bright, Oreon, Lingard, Hallam, Ranke, etc*, 
there are more special historic#, such a# Brewer*# Henry VII1 ♦, Fronde*# History 
of England 16&M08S, Friedmann*# Anne Moteyn, and religious histories of the 
English Reformation by Blunt, Dixon, and Board. Bee also Stubbs* Zeeittm m 
Medieval and Modem History.* 


mmu& etmmat. 

i^/^iow.~Ckintemporary source#, see above. To the modem histovies of the 
Reformation mentioned, may be added that of Aubrey Moore, and Perry, History <tf 
the Church of England, voh it On the devolution of the monasteries, one of the best 
modem work# available te F, A* Gasquri, Hmry VIII. and the English Monasteries. 
The original sources on whloh it is based include tbs words of the Augmentation 
Offtoe, the Chapter House Books, the Treasurers Roll#, Minister#* Aocounte, and 
8e$pw##lon Papers, Some of fits letters relating to the Dissolution are printed in 
letters Mating to the Sugpreeeim, tfthe Mmmteriee (Cumden Society), Many 
document# are noted in the tiwlmts i^umss of James Oairdneri# Calendar <tf' State 
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Tapers, Foreign and Domestic, of Henry VIII, and tho Abbotsford Club has printed 
a volume relating to the spoils of the religious bouses; of. aim Gilbert Child’s 
Church and State under the Tudors ; Cutts’ Dictwnary of the Church of England. 

Warfare ,—There is no book dealing specially with English military affairs in 
this period, but reader’s will find some interesting notos in Grose’s Military 
Antiquities (1801) and Hewitt’s Arms and Armour . In tho account of Floddon, the 
interesting monograph of Mr. Bates of Langley Castlo has boon followed. 

Far at History , 1600-1603.—Burchett, Furul History ; Monson, Furul Tracts ; 
Letters and Despatches of Churlos, Lord Howard of Effingham; MSS, (various) in 
tho Pepysian Collection; Derrick, Memoirs of the Hoyal Xary; Oharnock, Marine 
Architecture ; Duhamel du Moncoau, Diemens de P Architecture Fa rale; Pepys, 
Miscellanies; various papers in “ Archmologia,” and in Gold’s Far a l Chronicle , 
1790-1818; Falconer. Marine Dictionary; tho works of John Davis and other 
Elizabethan navigators; Strada, De Bella Jtchjico; Lodiard, Xu cal History; 
Colliber, Columna tiostrata . 

Exploration,— Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, otc.; Hamsso’s Discovery of 
Forth America; Fox Bourne's English Seamen under the Tudors; ef. also Purchiud 
Pilgrims; and some of tho publications of tho Hakluyt Society, e.y. No. 7, Hakluyt’s 
own work, Divers Voyages Touching the Discovery of America, 

History of Education , —Ascham, The Scholemuster, ed. Mayor, 1863; Nicholas 
Carlisle, A Concise Description of the Endotccd Grammar & 'chords in England and 
Wales, 2 vols., 1818 ; Gabriol Compayre, History of Pedagogy, ed. W. H. Payne, 
1888; Sir T. Elyott, The Book named the Govmmtr , ed. Croft, 2 vols., 1888; 
J. B. Mulliuger, History of the Unii'emty of Cambridge, Val. II*, 1884. 

Literature,—There are few text-books for tho literature of tho period 1609-1669, 
except near its end. Tho fullest treatment is in Honry Morley’s English Writers, 
Vols. VII. and VIII, Some reference will, of course, bo found in general manuals. 
Most of tho authors named are accessible in modem oditions, Hawes (who was 
imperfectly edited for tho Percy Society), being in worst ease. 

Scottish Literature,— B. ten Brink, Gesohichte dm' Eng It sc hen JMieratur, Bd. II., 
Th, II.; Alois Brandi, 44 Mittelenglisohe Litteratur,” in Paul’s Grundriss dcr 
Germanischm Philo logic, Bd. II., Abth. I., Liof, 6 (1892); II. Morloy, English 
Writers, Vols, VI. and VII.; Dr. J. A. Murray, The Dialed of the Southern Counties 
<f Scotland, Phil. Soo. Transactions, 1870-72; Schfpper, Englischn Mctrik ; Diet of 
Fat. Biography, articles by T. Bayne on Douglas, and by IB, Maokay on Lindsay; 
Gawin Douglas, Poetical Works, ed. J. Small, 4 vols., Edinburgh, 1874 ; Sir David 
Lindsay, Works, ed. J. Small and A. M. Murray, E.E.T.S., 1863, &o. (6 parts); 
Lindsay, Poetical Works, ed. D. Laiug, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1879. 

Afasitf.—There are general histories by Dr. Bumey (4 vols., 1776-1789). Sir 
John Hawkins (6 vole., 1776), Dr. Busby (2 vols., 1819), and W. 8. Itockstro (1880). 
See also A. W. Ambros, Gwhich to dcr Mmik (4 vols., 1808), and O. K H. 
Coussemaker, Mlstoirc ds l 'Harmonic du Moycn Age (Parto, 1832); and articles in 
Grovo’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, and the Encyclopedia Bn tana tea. 
The material on which these works are based is, of course, much Henttorod. 

Agrimlturc.—Ajihlty, Economic History, VoL L, part 2, olmptor on 4 ‘The 
Agrarian Involution,” and the authorities there given; Statutes of tho Realm, 
temp. Hen. VIII. and Edward VI.; Cunningham, English Industry and 
Commerce; Froude’a History of England; article on 44 The Commission of 1617” 
In the Proceedings of the Boys! Historical Society, 1892. 

Commm and Industry.-* Statutes of the Realm, Calendar of State Papers,, 
Letters and Papers, Domestio and Foreign (ed. Brewer), Rymer’s Fotdem; 
Harrison, Description of Britain; More, Utopia; Latimer, Demons / England in 
the Tim of Henry VIII (E.B.T.S.); A Brief Conceit <f English Meg*. by 
W. S. (1681); Supplication (f Poore Commons (1646); Froude, History <f England; 
Rogers, History <f Agriculture and Prim ; Cunningham, English Industry and 
Gmmeroe; Walker, Money; Humboldt, Esrni Politique sun la Hmtfodte Espagm 
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(1811); Jacobs, History of the 1 Vmww Met ah ; Williamson, Foreign Commerce of 
Hu gland under the Tudor*. 

Town Life .—Thoroltl Rogers, Kir (hituric* of ICurk and JCages; Ashley's 
Hconomie History, chapters on the woollen trade; Cunningham (see above); Liber 
A Unix (ed. Riley); Historic Town* Series ^ especially Bouse, History of Oxford; 
Riigo, Zeit alter der Entdvekungen; 0. Walford, The, English Fair; the Antiquary 
magazine; county histories, e.y. f Hanted’s Kent; Merowether and Stephens, 
History of the JJorouyhs and Municipal lhypo ratio?}* of the Vnitvd Kinydom (188* r >); 
Gairdnor, Taxi on Lettera; and the works of Gosquet, Gairdnor, find Brower 
mentioned above. 

Medical Science and Pufdie Health .—Freind, l[intent of Thyme from the Time of 
Galen to the Sixteenth Century (2 vols,, 1720); «T, F. South, Memorials of the Craft 
of Suryery in England, od. by Power, inf rod. by Sir J, Puget. Public Health.— 
Creighton, History of Epidemics in Itritain ; Sir John Simon, English Sanitary 
Jnstitutions. 

Social Life. —Besides many of the works mentioned above, the Chronicles of 
Fahyan,Hall, Holinshod, and Stow; Lelund, Collectanea; W. (Mtazlitt, lUmllmok 
to Popular Poetical and lira malic Literature; J. I\ Collier, Illustrations of Old 
English Literature^ and History of English livamatie Poetry to the Time of 
Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE NEW FORCES. 

The last reign had swept away so much of the old con¬ 
stitution, political as woll as ecclesiastical, 
rae"Ee^of an -d had undermined so much, that tho 
Edward vi question naturally arisos, What kept things 
together after it ? What prevented tho inter¬ 
val between Henry YIII’s doath and Elizabeth’s accession 
from being a time of mere destruction, a fatal broach with tho 
past ? There wore, even as it was, violent changes in ono 
direction provoking a violent reaction in the opposite 
direction. But that tho continuity of political and in a 
great degroo of religious institutions was not wholly sun¬ 
dered, that the English Reformation was not such a violent 
dislocation from the country’s past as was the French Revolu¬ 
tion, is due to assignable causes. Tho first of these was the 
balance of parties deliberately set up by the late king's will, 
Wriothesley and Gardiner, backed by tho older nobles, were 
some check on the burning zeal of the 
Seymours, the Dudleys, and Cmnrner. Tho 
second cause was that tho characteristic of 
the Tudor rulers was their careful conservation of legal and 
politioal forms, and in no one was this characteristic mere 
marked than in King Henry VIII, He may indeed be said 
actually to have strengthened the outer shell, as it wore, of the 
constitution, profoundly as he perverted its inner life and 
working. But the chief weight may be attributed to a third 
cause—the tenacious hold which this ancient constitution had 
now acquired, striking its roots deep into national thought and 
institutions of every kind ; and (it must be added) there Was 
to match it a conservatism as strong in the popular spirit, and 
as instinctive a sense of the historic past. 
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The first act of the young king's uncle, lioiul of the new 
Government, was to get himself made Duke 
of Somerset and Protector. His next was to p Mt ectortPoUey. 
attempt, by an invasion of Scotland, to force 
the Scots to carry out the marriage treaty arranged in 154:$ 
between Edward and Mary the infant Queen of Scots. Ho 
won the battle of Pinkie, the immediate effect of which was 


to revive the French influence in Scotland, to destroy at a 
blow all the work of Henry’s years of firm but patient dip¬ 
lomacy, to lead to Mary’s being taken to Franco, married to 
the Hauplun, and sot up as Catholic rival to Elizabeth. The 
ulterior effects of this fatal victory wore still more far-reach¬ 
ing; the rising of the North in loOfl, the Hidolfl and ilub- 
ington and Throckmorton plots,and the Armada; and further, 
tho divergence of the Scotch and English Reformations, the 
rofusal of tho two nations to accept union in I (MW, the hat reds 
which found expression at Dunbar and Worcester. It was a 
typical instance of Somerset’s policy. He seems to have 
meant it for a continuation of that of Henry VI i I. But for 
constitutional and ritual changes ho attempted doctrinal; for 
an accurate insight into the heart of the people ho substituted 
a weak popularity-hunting; everything was hurried on at a 
revolutionary pace. Time was on tho Reformers’ sido; yot in 
tho three years botweon tho first and tho second Prayer-books 
of Edward VI. tho country was exacted to have prepared 
itself for a far greater measure of religious change than tho 
twenty years since Wolsoy had yet effected. Somerset again 
forgot, as Wolsoy himself, as Grom well, had forgotten, that 
ho was only a minister. His probably sineoro Protestantism, 
his expressed sympathy for the poor, have made modem 
writers too kind to his memory. At any rate, no terms can ho 
too severe for tho crew of harpies who formed his colleagues, 
who completed the plunder of tho chantries and guilds, 
and further debased the coinage (p. 242); who divided the 
spoil of three of the new bishoprics; who embezzled, plotted, 
and misgoverned in the name of a purer faith and os a pretest 
against the errors of Homo. Ho evidence can : bo more 
damning against them than the steam language of the best 
men of their own party, latimer, Knox, Lever. Northumber¬ 
land, Somerset's successor, had not even his redeeming 
measure of sincerity, The ittilitwy mputation which he had 
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won by the suppression of Kett’s rebellion in Norfolk (p. 200) 
was eclipsed by the enforced surrender of Boulogne to the 
French. His personal character was revealed by his gratu¬ 
itous persecution of the Princess Mary, by the vindictive 
haste with which he urged on the most subversive and 
spoliatory side of Protestantism, above all by the insane 
egotism of the attempt to sot bady Jane Urey on the throne. 
She was heiress of the Suffolk lino, but excluded expressly by 
tho will of Henry VIII; and Edward VI. had no legal power 
to deviso tho crown. Nor was there it moment's chance that the 
nation would thus lightly rojeet both Mary and Elizabeth, and 
with them east away its only hope of freedom from dynastic 
strife. However, tho more idea of a crown for his son's wife led 
him into this suicidal courso; ho bullied the Council anil tho 
London citizens into a hollow acquiescence; but his futile 
scheme collapsed in eleven days, and Northumberland's re¬ 
cantation on the scaffold deprives him even of the oxcuso 
of religious fanaticism. 

Amid this rout of incapablos, rogues, zealots, and hypocrites, 
it# Kin* stands tho silent, friendless, pathetic figure of 

' ’ the young king. We cannot but look eagerly 

to see if there aro any signs to toll us what manner of ruler ho 
would havo made. “ Whon ho should come of ago lie would 
hang up a score of thoso knaves,” said an outspoken Warwick¬ 
shire gentleman, haled before tho Council for such words. In 
his diary, opposite tho names of his chief advisers, are entered, 
significantly enough, without word of comment, certain sums 
they were charged with having misappropriated. It is clear 
that ho was inclined to further religious changes; also that he 
took interost in the new foundations of hospitals and schools 
(p. 263). But we can hardly say more than that ho was a 
studious, woll-taught boy, precocious but self-absorbed, and 
with the Tudor instincts already marked in him. 

The usual view of Mary’s brief reign is mistaken in two respects. 

It exaggerates the amount of reaction from 
tk® ro ^ tl Feoediag. and it misco«cei#* tbo 
nature of the impression made by “ Woody 
Mary's " persecutions. The feeling in 1503 was in favoi^ not 
of reaction, properly so called, but of return to ft (krong xhiddle 
positron. In her proclamation the giiaii) 
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nil religious (lisput mgs ttithor way. la her first, writs 
she used the title “ Head of the ('hurdi.” (Jrunmor, 
Hooper, Latimer, wen: not, molested at first, nor until 
they almost, courted arrest. The Parliament, it is true, 
annulled the statutes of the late reign, lmt this was 
ostensibly because they had been passed in a minority. It 
repealed all Treason Acts since the 25 Edward III., and all 
JViemunire Acts since 152!). The whole idea was to return to 
the state of things left by Henry VIII., with tho exception of 
the hated Six Articles (of 1539). That the nation had by no 
means lost its head in ('athnlic reaction is seen by the curious 
way in which a parliament of Catholics hesitated and haggled 
over tho restoration of tho two Catholic champions, tho Duke 
of Norfolk and Bishop Tunstal. Tho fact was—as the clergy 
told Pole, and as Pole told tho Pope—tho central consideration 
in tho English mind was not tho Hass or tho Bishop of Homo’s 
authority, hut tho abbey lands. What guarantee was thoro to 
bo for tho sacred claims of vostod interests ’( 

Wyatt’s rebellion was ominous, for Kent was ever tho 
advance guard of disaffection; and but for 
Kent’s hastiness the rising would havo been 
joined by tho Midlands, the Month-west, and 
Wales. It stung Mary into a mood of more open reaction, 
and it sealed the fate of the Dudleys and dreys, a fate which, 
but for Philip’s politic care, Elizaboth would havo shared. 
There was a bitter national jealousy against tho Spanish 
marriage, despite tho great bribe that to a child of the mar¬ 
riage should go the Netherlands, Thoro was a still wider 
European jealousy against female sovereigns, and Knox’s 
" Blast of the Trumpet against tho Monstrous Regiment of 
Women ” was not the only book on the subject. There was 
at home a rising Parliamentary spirit, one sign of which is the 
occurrence of several privilege oases; another sign was the 
Lords’ rejection of the Heresy Bill. Thus when the English 
people were received hook by solemn absolution into the 
.bosom of tho Catholic Church, Pole had to be very careful to 
disclaim any idea either of reopening the question of forfaited 
Church lands or of elmi}<mging the distinctly ancient powers 
;ef'thoOrownhYer The dispute over “ annates ” 

makes it dear 'that ' jPiM$iam^t wish at all to restore 

thdn to tho Bope^ - to confer them on tho 
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Crown. When tlie lower clergy petitioned against, the Mort- 
main Laws, they showed that they alone failed to realise the 
temper of the nation. 

The persecutions began in 1/35/3 with Hooper, who was 
unpopular for his attitude on the “vestments” 
The persecutions. f j UeK |- i j 011j !U1( I pjs Using the intermediary of 

the foreign Reformers. The long delay in < Iranmer’s ease—till 
March, 155(i—was probably rati sod by (iardiner’s protecting 
him. It is not, indeed, (lardinor who must bear the blame of 
the 277 executions, but in the first, and chief degree, Mary 
herself; next to her, Pole; and next, perhaps, Philip. They 
differed from the old Lollard persecutions not only in number 
and scale, but in lasing worked by royal commissions, not, by 
common law procedures or mens episcopal jurisdiction. They 
differed from Elizabeth's executions of Catholics at a later 
date in that Elizabeth was provoked and almost forced into 
theso, and wanted nothing better than to avoid enquiry into 
oonsoioncos and to bo content with external conformity. 
Mary’s was a far deeper and more religious nature; sho felt, 
she must seek for the taros and root them out: " The zeal of 
Thine house hath eaten mo up,” she said. The effect on the 
nation was not so much due to disgust, at such cruel sights: 
there is a groat gulf between Tudor England and the humani¬ 
tarian nineteenth century in this respect., But men to whom 
Protestantism had hitherto meant destruction, spoliation, and 
even ribaldry; men who firmly held that only truth could 
onduro the touchstone of fire; men who had no love them¬ 
selves for Pope or Spain were profoundly stirred and troubled 
by the martyrs’ constancy and the cloud of witnesses who 
testified to the now faith by their blood. Mary’s difficulties 
wore increased by her conscientious but costly revival of old 
foundations, by the growing lack of qualified clergy, by the 
increase in the number ami activity of Protestant refugee# 
abroad. When a band of these, under Stafford, seised 
borough Castle, the Council could no longer resist thatfrendi 
war which Philip, through Mary, was forcing on 
was tho last blow: it forced her to exact ; 

"pack” her Parliament; it ruinod her with the-aari^ghy 
leading to the loss of .0«2|dblwi!;; * 

” &*!££* * . knew, were idroady tnrwd ; 

. ■ sister. The times r®quire4/:tibe~ : ; : l^I^idBg,' 
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and opportunist policy of Elizabeth, not the passionate, one¬ 
sided sincerity of Mary. 8he had all the Tudor strength of 
will without the Tudor suppleness. Twenty-four years’ persecu¬ 
tion had hardened her and soured her. Thus her unmerited 
sufferings and her very virtues had the largest share in 
bringing her to the grave, broken-hearted with the conscious¬ 
ness of shame and failure. Such are the ironies of history. 


In the reign of Edward VI. the official history of Church and 

State becomes rather more subordinate than 

before to the social movements of the revolu- ^*52™ 

. , . . beazley. 

tion, and m itself is neither interesting nor 

permanent. The story of the Protestant 

misrulo only points the moral of the reaction under Mary, 

and shows us the extreme point of the religious revolt in 

England—for the Puritan victory in tlio L7tli century was 

mainly political—from the modiasval system. 

Our chronicle of acts and events, however, will guido us, 
like tho first signs of an earthquake on the 
earth’s crust, to tho real centre bolow, in the x '^ 
popular movements to and fro, and in the 
now influonco of the Gospellers over tho masses: while the 
abuso of this influence by tho camarilla of adventurers at 
Court will gain a fresh importance as a main factor in dis¬ 
crediting for a time the real tendency of the nation. Somerset 
outwoighs Hooper, 

First, on tho death of the old king and the accession of 
the new, a minor nine years old, the Crown’s Arm control over 
religious reform was exchanged at once for a wider liberty, 
and in the next two years for a definite patronage of foreign 
doctrines and teachers. In 1547 the Act of Six Articles and 
the Acts agaixist the Lollards (revived in 1584 from those of 
Richard II. and Henry V.*) were repealed, with all laws and 
canons against clerical marriage. A new statute abolished 
the Oongd d'&vre as a force, and decreed that bishops should 
bo directly named to vacant sees in! the king's Ietters-missive 
to the Chapters and thereupon consecrated. Further, since 

* But not from the “Do Hetetiol# Oowbureadi*" of Henry IV., whioh 
gave power of notion to Bttbop*; tbs other two statutes “tondad to make 
; heresy an offence at ooaunoft law, 1 ’. ■ (.» , 
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tho Crown was tlio fount both of spiritual and temporal juris¬ 
diction, most of the citations in spiritual cases wore now to 
run in tho king’s name. It was reaffirmed treason to deny 
the sovereign’s supremo headship of the Clmreh in England. 
Other Acts were passed for communion in both kinds, and 
for the confiscation of the chantries* granted in 1545 to 
Henry VIII.—“the last dish of the last course; for aftor 
chantries, as aftor cheese, nothing else is to bo expected.” 

In tho next year the English Order of Communion was 
approved, and in 1549 the first Book of Common Prayer, 
embodying the work of Henry’s Reformation, with a few more 
advanced innovations, passod into law, followed by tho Ordinal 
in 1550. The Edwardian or Protestant Service Book in 1,552 
was tho work of tho protectorate of Northumberland. A 
distinction has been often drawn between the two protec¬ 
torates, as distinct periods of the reign; but . as tho doctrinal 
changes, the confiscation of Church property and the same 
policy in Church and State went on as steadily, though not 
as quickly, under the Seymours as under the Dudleys, tho 
religious history can be treated as a whole.f Tho chango 
was only one of Court factions. In the year of that chango 
tho new Regent appointed, on the lilies of tho Act of 1530 and 
in direct continuance of Somerset’s policy, a commission to 
revise the Church Law, and in 1553 made a fresh seizure of 
Church plate to the king's use, while tho abolition of tho 
Qong6 d'ilvre in 1547 was completed by tho letters patent now 
granted to bishops during natural life or good behaviour. 
They were to perform “ all that by God’s Word was committed 
to bishops,” in the king’s name and by his authority, Tho 
sanction of.Cranmer’s Forty-two Articles was 1 the last religious 
measure of the reign, for the matter of tho Protestant succes¬ 
sion was a political device to save the heads and fortunes of 
unsuccessful and detested courtiers by putting a dependent of 
their own in the place of the two masterful daughters of the 
Old Lion—Mary and Elizabeth " Popery” was an added ob¬ 
jection to the elder in the minds of the king and the Soriptur- 
lsts, and it was skilfully used by Northumberland, who was 

'■ * Thin yielded £180,000 (Sttype), out of wliioh were-founded IS jfcMKuaaur 
eoltools, the deeoendonte of 8,874 ohapel* and ehinfcriee (Heylin). 1 . i v'' , 
t ley ttoronmeot of the Oharoh wm 'of oouwo the eentral feeHnff, whioh < 
WifieeeU thee* different rerenoies end period* from 188#, 
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ready to profess the Roman crowl on the scaffold, and to curse 
the “false preachers who had hid him to err,” if only he might 
he given life—“ yea, the life of a dog.” 

But if the legal and Court history of religion in these six 
years cannot claim much attention, the social details of the 
first Protestant victory among the English people are full of 
interest. 


First of all, the defeat of the conservative party in the 
Council was really the result of the*, progress 
of Lutheran and Zwinglian doctrine among *• ^ocui 
tho people. Change ot creed was beginning; -g.n ^n 
roughly speaking, there hod boon only practical 
changes under Homy V111. And so, early in the new roign, tho 
High Churchmen among Bishops ami Councillors—Gardiner 
of Winchester, Bonner of London, Tunstall of Durham (in 


1547), Heath of Worcester, and Day of Chichester (in 1550) 
wore successively attacked, imprisoned, and 
deprived. Tho Edwardian persecution, like 
the Marian, fell mainly on noble victims. 

Gardiner, on his exclusion from the Privy Council by Henry’s 
will, had avowedly taken up the HUc of opposition, alike 
towards the Scotch war,* tho Iconoclast visitation of 1547, and 
the New Injunctions. Put on his trial, after two detentions in 
the Fleet, by a test sermon on St. Peter’s Day, 1540, he failed 
to satisfy, broke Somerset’s injunction “not to handle the 
doctrine of tho mass," and maintained that tho king’s 
supremacy was by the king’s minority ipw> facto in aboy- 
anco. Accordingly, on .Juno 80th, he was sent to the Tower, 
plied first with six Articles and then with twenty, and as ho 
would not yield, deprived of his see, February, 1551. Till 
Mary’s accession tho old man remained in tho Tower, from Ids 
sixty-eighth to his seventieth year, without books, Ink, or paper. 
Edmund Bonner, imprisoned, like Gardinor, in the Fleet for his 
merely conditional promise to obey the Injunetions, was in 1548 
examined before Crtuuner, Latimer, and Hooper in the ehapel 
at Lambeth, where ho endued the Primate into * “ dispute on 
tho Sacrament”! T&en he objected to Hoopetaad Larimer as 


t “If that be the taw,* repitoUCssOner iootfotBaUtu't *Mhr 
“It to w godly law.". “**to &• KlttxVWwed Sts**: realm*," **to 
Bonner. " WmxM ye wetv leM.faltejil that tmdmMt knowing ta Uod’e lnw 

M ' ' V ' ’ 
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legally heretics, yet now sitting as his judges, preached, like 
his leader, a “wilful” test sermon, and was committed to the 
Marshalsea. Cuthbcrt Tunstall was lodged in the 'fewer 
about the time that the Visitation began to destroy the 
“abused” images, and to enforco the use of the Injunctions, 
of the Homilies, and of Erasmus’ Paraphrase. Thus, within 
nine months of the new reign, ('ranmer was left, the only 
Churchman on the ('ouncil. 

Heath and Day in 1550 —the one for refusing the revised 
Ordinal, the other for disobedience, to the Council's order for 
“plucking down of altars and setting up of tables"*-—joined 
their seniors in prison and deprivation September," 1551. 
Yoysey, of Exotor, in the same year, shared the same fate as a 
"fautor” of the Devonshire rebels of 15411, who had de¬ 
manded “ that the new service bo laid aside, since it is like a 
Christmas game, and the old servico again used with the 
procession in Latin.” 

On the other hand, Cranmer’s party among the bishops 
and clergy, though all content, except Hooper, to submit ab¬ 
solutely to the powers that bo—whether King, Protector, or 
Council—suffered not only from Conservative opposition, but 
from Court plundorers and foreign Anabaptists. Homo 
undor Bonner’s guidance tried, for instance, to adapt the 
fullest mediaeval ritual to the English Prayer Book; tho 
Princess Mary refused to surrohder the Latin Mass; Somerset 
pulled down St. Mary-le-Strand for his town palace and laid 
hands upon St. Margaret’s, Westminster; the soixuro even 
of Cranmor’s manors continued; Joan Boohor refused to 

and your duty.” “Wall, seeing your Greoe falloth to wishing, I out also 
wish many things to be in yon* person.” “You do nee us,” broke out Sir 
Thomas Smith, “to be seen as oomawn lawyer*.” “Indeed, I know the law 
ere ye could read it.” At the next session Bonner read Hooper's works to 
prove his heresy. Latimer lifted ttp his hand, as he said to still the crowd, 
as Bonner believed to rouse it Cries interrupted his reading, suooeeded by a 
shont of laughter when “ burly Bdmund” toned round tritit a mode 
defianoe: “AhI Woodoooks, Woodcocks.” Craatnar, fretting under his 
“taunts and checks, calling us” (as he complained) “fool* and daws *<ul 
guoh like,” committed his suftragsm to the Marshal**. 

* George Day “answered plainly that he could not do It, saving his cam* 
soienoe, Bor the altars seemed to him a thing awrit wtir «***mi«h* by 
of the Holy fatter* and aaoteftt dootwf, witit tho anatom of many 
ywr%and, m be thought, according to the foriptartf. '. He trouMratimr: 

lose all than condemn his own oousrisnoo.” ■ ’ > ■ 
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“confess Christ as God,” and was burnt, (May, 1540), as wus 
George Van Paris, in April, 1551, for Arianistn. The party in 
power—if it could bo called a party at all—was indeed a Unity 
in Diversity. Hooper refused to be made Bishop of (Houcester 
in the vestments of Antichrist, but after six months’ argument 
with Ridley and Cranrncr, and six weeks' reflection in the Fleet 
prison, yielded to the advice of his Swiss teachers and was 
consecrated Tho disorder, poverty, and discontent in the 
mass of the clergy and people seems by this time to have 
arrested tho attention of all earnest men. The young king wrote 
“upon reformation of many abuses,” and his proclamations 
forbade not only “ (puirrolling and shooting in churches,” but 
also “tho bringing of horses and mules through tho same, 
making God’s house like a stable or common inn." Priests 
are not to bo mobbed or hustled: church plate and furniture, 
in spite of tho Protector Somerset’s example, is not to bo oin- 
bezzlod or stolon outright,, as men might think. As early as 
February, 1548, all persons are st rictly forbidden “ to omit, 
change, or innovate any order, rite, or ceremony of the 
Church commonly used and not forbid in the reign of 
our late sovereign lord.” Along with this, however, camo an 
order for the absolute removal of all images. 

Three points of social change may bo specially illustrated 
—the new poverty of tho clergy, tho decay of learning and 
morals, the reformation in public worship and education, 

1. Latimer, who preferred to preach before the Court 
rather than to return to his old see of Worcester, on his 
release from the Tower, denounced 

“The scraping and getting together for bodily house* while the soul’* 
house is neglected. . , . We of the clergy luul too much, but now we have 
too little. Schools aw not mahitsiuod, scholars have not exhibition, tho 
preaching-offloe docayoth. The gentry invado tho profits of the Church, 
leaving but the title . . . benefices ant lot out in fmvfartns, given to 
servants for keeping of hounds, hawks, awl homes. Tho clergy, kept 
to sorry pittances, are forced to put themselves into goiithmum’s houses 
and serve as clerks of ldtoiuuw, surveyors, or receivers.’’ 

In milder language Orantner protested; in the stronger 
form of riot the Londoners compelled Somerset to leave 
Westminster alone; the Council was informed that private 
men’s halls were hung “ with, oltar*cloths, tlu>tr tables and beds 
oovered with copes, that Rome at dinner drank from chalices.” 
m2 
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Sometimes, it was said, the wives of the now-married priests 
were dressed in the altered robes of the old service. 

2. Worse things were said before the Court by Bernard 
Gilpin, the Apostle of the North, then rector of Houghton- 
le-Spring— 

“ Dispensations for pluralities anti uon-rosidenco are transported hither 
from Borne and fanning of benefices still prevails. Patrons see that none 
do their duty; they think it as good to put in asses as men. Bishops were 
never so liboral in making of lewd [unlearned] priests, and patrons are as 
liberal in making of lewd vicars. Baptism is despised and the Holy Com¬ 
munion thought nothing of. Learning decays; men will not send their 
children to the schools, Look npon the wells of the realm—Oxford and 
Cambridge—they are almost dried up. Ministers do not think themselves 
obliged to do any pastoral work the first year after presentation because 
they get no pay, the king taking the first-fruits.” 

Still more violently did Bocon inveigh against the 

“ Cross Gospellers, who craek very stontly for remission of slue, but 
aro puffed up with pride, swell with envy, wallow in pleasures—whose 
religion is disputation; of Christian acts nothing at all.” 

The decline in the clerical standard, Lord Warwick 
told Cecil, was “in that priests be so sotted of wives and 
children that they forgot their poor neighbours and all other 
matters of their calling.” 

3. But however this may have been, however true the 
general decline in learning, morals, and decency, owing 
mainly to the example of the courtiers, there is a brighter 
side in the honest attempts at a real reformation in public 
worship, and in primary education, as well as in English trade 
and industry. As we are here only dealing with religion, it will 
bo enough to instance the First and Second Prayer Books, the 
Forty-two Articles, Cramner’g Catechism, and the twenty new 
grammar schools of the reign as proofs of a higher movement 
than mere Church plunder and fanaticism. 

The Prayer Book of 1549 was defended by Cranmer against 
the Devonshire complaints as being nothing 
kut the old services in English, purged, con¬ 
densed, and simplified,* and for this there was 

* For the ritual change* tip to 1547, oA Btehop B&n&foal** tot&rpwttirdn # 
to Worotister* 

f* the utonta of tbi* church put m awouktr tabfte* 

, . 1M7* Ooy.—Ko owtdlw tallow*! or borne* tab tata** 

, XjHfe & taliu Juud*y**-«Ko ffelm* or Qrm bam la 
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evidence in the retention of the ancient vestments, lights, and 
chief ceremonies, with even the title, of the “ Mass.” Matins 
and Evensong represented the Hours, and place was found 
especially in the visitation-office of the sick for auricular con¬ 
fession and priestly absolution. The Traditio Instrument- 
orum, or giving of the saorod vessels, was also to be found 
in the Ordinal Only the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
cotild fairly bo thought obscure in this summary (as it really 
was) of Henry’s reforming work. In its system of Lessons 
from the Old and New Testaments, in its compactness and 
popular character, the English Prayer Book was certainly 
the best liturgy in (Iiristondom. 

But in the second book of 1052 the aims of purifying 
and rationalising the (Catholic services, and explaining every¬ 
thing by Scripture references, overpowered every other, .Even 
kneeling at Communion was defended as “ no adoration to 
any Real Presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood.” 
The name, tho vestments, the symbolic rites of the Mass 
disappeared; the manual acts of consecration were no longer 
directed; tho posture of tho priest, was changed from " afore 
tho midst of tho altar ” to the North Side of tho Table; long 
exhortations woro added in the style of the foreign reformers; 
yet the revolution was more in rubrics than in text, and the 
Protestant meaning left implicit in the book was only partially 
made clear in the now appendix of Oramnor's Forty-two 
Articles of Religion 

For in tho last three years (1540—1552) tho Primate 
had passed from his Lutheran to his final and mainly 
Calvinisric phase of belief. Ho differed from the extreme 
Swiss 3aemmentariea in his doctrine of a special, though 
entirely spiritual, presence in the Eucharist; but under & 
influence of Bucer, Martyr, Ridley, and John a Lasco, in 1550 
he had already left the Lutheran standpoint of his Catechism, 
translated from Justus Jonas in 1548. The foreign refugees— 
welcomed in Eagiaud, endowed with JXvinity Ifrofeesorships at 

m tort ill* 3?Mi4 «*4 tt* ftky wttfe ft* ftttntmtmt, 

ot ft*8*pateto*,ft*jr *0Mrtt»Mipm 9 (iwdlfVWfty.- 
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the two Universities,or allowed to settle and form congregations 
in London and the South-Eastern Counties—combined with 
Ridley’s influence to produco the Archbishop's final confession 
of faith, which was gradually accepted as the text-book of 
English orthodox opinion. Tho “ I >cfonc« of the True and 
Catholic Doctrine of tho Sacrament" is based upon the 
doctrine of Ratramm in the ninth century', and embodies 
the viow which was consciously impressed upon tho Second 
Prayer Book (If>/52), and which dominated the Anglican 
divinity of tho sixteenth century. 

So, whether or no Bertram the Priest of Corboy, in H80, 
is only another name for John Scotus Erigenn, tho proverb of 
Edward’s time will need another stop—“ Latimer lonneth to 
Cranmer, Cranmer leanoth to Ridley, Ridley leuncth to his 
own singular wit ”—and that wit leant to the first Sacramental 
Controversy of Latin Christendom. Tho sixteenth century, 
on the Eucharist and on Predestination, took up tho watch¬ 
words of the ninth. 

Lastly, in such matters as education, the young king, 
though surrounded by adventurers, had Ann and generous 
views of his own. Ultra-Protestant though ho was, ho wished 
to make somo use of tho Church plunder that kept pouring into 
Court for works of learning and charity. From tho £180,000 
realised by tho sale of chantries, chapels, and their landed 
^ proporty, he endowed or re-endowed twenty 

SwnSftS! graiuHuu’ schools: and for three class*?* of poor 
he especially provided by three foundations. 
For “impotent” poor, or rather for their children, he began 
Christ’s Hospital; for “casual” poor he dissolved the Palace 
of the Savoy and gave the funds to the Hospitals of St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew; for “extravagant" poor he aimed at 
turning the King’s Palace of Bridewell into a “ Spital for 
ramblers, dissolute and sturdy boggart” (p> 2<$)k These are part 
of religious history, not only because Oliuroh funds provided 
the means, and many of the now schools Were simple 
refoundationa of the old with; part of the old endowments, 
bat also because Edward's personal eerier* Is directly traced 
to the sermons and advice of Bishop Ridley. 

Yet, on the whole, the verdict upoq the religious histoty of 
Edward's reign; as upon the I^noastriam, mustbe" Look of 
gtriserpwiee." it was .this feeling, “Saave' 
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caused the claims of the clergy in 1547 to be represented in 
Parliament, to continue the revision of Canon Law and of the 
Service Books by themselves, and to have provision made for 
poor incumbents in the “ year of first fruits ”—of which appeal 
the “Reformatio Legiun Eeclesiasticarum” of 155 L was the only 
result. Whatever else thrived, clerical interests did not. The 
lay domination of Henry’s reign had become a lay tyranny over 
the Church. Abuses seemed to bo amended “in the devil’s 
way—by breaking in pieces.” The real reformers were hope¬ 
lessly outnumbered by the self-seekers, and it was against these 
that all honest men rebelled. Not a man 


cried “ (Hod save you ” to Northumberland as 
ho rode through London from the Court to 


The Catholic 
Reaction. 


socuro the person of Mary and the succession of his own 
House, in 1553. “With tears streaming down his cheeks,” tho 


Protestant loader proclaimed the Catholic Princess as Queen, 
and in this proclaimed also the practical failure of tho 
Protestant Movement in England. 


The reign of Mary, as the religious reaction, naturally divides 
into a time of Old Catholic and of Papal re¬ 
storation. The Spanish Marriage (on July 25, 

1554) marks tho change from Gardiner’s 
more English and tolerant ascendency to tho persecuting 
regime of Philip and Philip’s wife. The Queen and her 
husband maintain the reign of terror in tho teeth of growing 
popular opposition, of Polo’s reluctance, of Bonner’s weariness. 

From her accession, Mary, as a convinced Ultramontane, 
is set upon formal reunion with Romo; but that reunion is 
not accomplished till Polo, on November 30,1654, as Papal 
Legate, rostores tho kneeling Parliament, representing the 
Nation, “ to the communion of Holy Church.” 

In the Queen's private chapel and at her coronation 
(October 1 , 1553) the Lathi Mass is at once restored: in her 
Proclamation of August IB in tho same year, tho “devilish 
terms of Papist, Heretic, and such like” are forbidden, along 
with “ private interpretation of God’s Word after men’s own 
brains”; but the official restoratioh of die older Religious 
Statutes is only to the last year of Henry VIIL— to 1546-7. 

But in the next year, Mary and Pole go back behind the 

, * 1 '''' 
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Reformation Parliament, and proclaim orthodoxy according 
to the standard of 1529. Tho two dates are signs of tlm 
twofold spirit and leadership of tho Catholic Reaction, 

During tho earlier Ministry of “ Wily Winchester,” the 
Royal stylo of Supremo Head of tho English Church is 
retained; there is no organised persecution; and tho Pope 
is officially ignored. In tho Royal Injunctions of March, 
1554, tho Queen retains tho saino claims as her father to 
Spiritual Hoadship, and, quite after his manner, re-enfom's 
the letter and spirit of tho Six Articles of I odd, 

We may thus distinguish a more Roman Sovereign, a less 
Roman Minister and Parliament, a non-Roman aristocracy 
and middle class—agreed in supporting tho Queen's title and 
the Old Religion, understood in a somewhat elastic sense.* 
Naturally the quostion of Mary’s personal position called 
for the first attention; and in the second session of tho 
Queen’s First Parliament, Crantner’s sentence against tho 
Queen’s mother was annulled, but without reference to tho 
Pope. The Tudor Succession was re-established by disregard¬ 
ing all the changes, tho storms, and tho disinhoritings of 
Henry’s fitful reign. Then quickly followed tho repeal of various 
Religious Acts of Edward VI.—for receiving Communion in 
both kinds, for tho abolition of (fovgJ cl'tlirti, for abolishing 
images, for abrogating certain Holy Days, for legalising clerical 
marriage, for Uniformity of worship, and for tho use of tho 
English Ordinal Tho same Parliament passed two acts 
against Disturbers of Preachers and Unlawful Assemblies, 
and finally attainted of treason Cranmer, the Dudleys, and 
five others, of whom three had boon already executed. 

Thus far, Mary's First Parliament had legally restored tho 
Settlement of Henry VIII.: the Queen’s Injunctions enforced 
the same with penalties, and provided (in No. 15) that bishops 
might “supply the thing wanted in them before” to thoeo 
ordained by the Edwardian Ordinal of 1550, and "admit thorn 
to minister,” f Convocation, meantime, thinned out by tire 


* At «oA of the ttiga, Omvwafcto&wM mfeviag. tb* * fwrtttntfcm of 
' a OZuiattaa Han,” prepaRw for * aaw tmwlatton ot tho Haw 
wtabUMag Mtooltt at oatHodeal*, ^aUtlout&a toe Otm OaAodlkjfsmr, 
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deprivation of the married clergy and the flight of the 
Ultra-Protestants, was entirely reactionary. Henry VIII. had 
governod the Clerical Parliament by terror: Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth got their way in eliminating adversaries. Mow 
it instantly anathomatised Poynet’s Catechism, which in its last 
session it had formally approved, and reasserted the Doctrino 
of the Real Presence. 

When' Mary’s Second Parliament met on April 2, 1554, 
the marriage with Philip of Spain was announced from 
the throne as impending, and was at once met with tho 
precaution of the Act for Securing the Royal Power. Philip 
was to have tho title of King but no hand in the government, 
and, in case of Mary’s death, could not succeed her. But 
popular feeling was not satisfied with Gardiner’s fencings; a 
semi-nationalist, somi-Protestant revolt broke out in Kent, 
tho Midlands, and Devonshire under Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
tho Duke of Suffolk, and Sir Peter Carow* Again tho 
reaction overleaped itself—like tho Pilgrimage of Grace, a 
really national movement failed to disturb the doeper feeling 
of love of ordor and strong government, which had made 
Henry King and kept him King against all odds. The re¬ 
bellion provoked the instant deaths of Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband on February 12,1554, of her father and Wyatt 
ten days later, and led to the beginnings of the Religions 
Persecution. 

But Mary’s political and religious resentments were stimu¬ 
lated by three other events of tho samo year (1554). On 
July 25 she was married at Winchester to Philip, “ the son 
of Charles the Emperor,” the leader-designate of Catholic 
Sovereigns; on November 24 Pole entered London as Papal 
Legate; and on November 80 tho Legate absolved tho nation, 
and restored it to the Roman Catholic world. 

Between December 28 and January 4 the Lords and 
Commons repealed « all Acts and Provisions made against the 
See Apostolic since the 20tfr year of King Henry VIII.but 
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(hoy added n staving clause—“ For tin- EMahlishmcnt of all 
Ecclesiastical Possessions and Hurediumciil* conveyed to tho 
laity,” which showed that tho central problems of power and 
property wore still foreclosed. The Popescould not win hack the 
Church lands ami revenues, and 1’olc, summoned to [icrform 
his commission in this matter, hut unable to move further, was 
suspended a few weeks before his death, and denounced hy 
tho Jesuits whom he had refused to udmit into bis Province. 

Tlie Marian reaction had still four years to run—and in 
that time it contrived to ruin itself and the Hitman cause hy 
burning heretics. Tho only wholesale religion* |*crMvution in 
English history lies ljctweon the Spanish marriage and the death 
of tho t^ueon: between the arrival of Polo ami tho last execu¬ 
tions of November 10,18.18, wo have well-nigh the whole of this 
most un-English ago of English history. I’ndcr King Henry's 
Whip with Six Strings twenty-eight had sutlbrod t under 
Mary and Pole, at least 277.* Yet it was not the half-Italian 
Cardinal, nor tho Spanish husband, nor oven tho chaplains 
and apparitors whom each brought with him, that really 
inspired the judicial murders: tho tjoecn herself wan tho 
officiant cause of all. She settled ami eon- 
rm«lmti rn firmed the deafh-pt mi*b met its of nearly !t<Kt 
men and women for speculative error.* her 
purpose was honest, desperately earnest, but it was none the 
lew “bloody." It was her " rattling letters ” that roused the 
lagging prelates to do their work. “ in public and open 
space were put into the tire really to lie burned, to tho great 
horror of their Offeneo and ntanlfest example of other 
< %ri»tiaaalive bishops, twenty-one elergy, eight gentlemen, 
oighty-four arthtona, one hundred husbandmen ami labotwow, 
fifty-five children. 

First, the nuttibof Of einiawtt Jtten, rm well m of poor and 
ignorant folk,. who -sh^red^ fc«Kg»id, the foreign or partly 
foreign blood or oratr^^ sufferer*, Mtd the 
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which rested the religious establishment of the new reign was 
scarcely supported by anyone for its own sake; was as furiously 
attacked by Calvin’s men as by the Pope’s; was a sort of 
Laodicean mixture to all the zealots who supplied the mar¬ 
tyrs of Mary’s cruelty, and only won its way as a practical 
working evasion of the spiritual tyranny both of Rome and 
Geneva, by slow degrees, almost in spite of itself, by the fact 
of inherent reasonableness, in times when passionate unreason 
guided the religious feeling of most. For the Church of 
England survived the attacks of Romanist and Puritan alike, 
because it suited the mass of English lay people better than 
either of the two extremes which threatened to crush it, and 
becauso it was, on the whole, amenable to tho will of that 
same people. 

Between 1558 and 1584 two archbishops carried out the will 
of the government in Church matters. Matthew Parker (1559- 
1575) was the most faithful, as he was the earliest expression 
of the distinctive Elizabethan settlement of religion. Qrindal 
(1576-83), who followed him, and Whitgift (1583-1604), who 
followed Grindal, were either too Puritan or too Anglican for 
the exact correspondence that was aimed at between Lambeth 
and Westminster. But this was realised under Parker: he 
was less troubled by Nonconformity, by court intrigue, by 
petty interference, than either of his successors—though he 
enjoyed plenty of worry from all these sources—and he had 
the personal confidence of the Queen and of Cecil beyond any 
ether ecclesiastic of the time.. 

It is only possible here to give the briefest outline of 
religious history during the years of these two Primates 
{1558-1588); but we should miss the real character of that 


history if we thought of either Parker or Grindal aa haring 
m independent policy, or forgot to notice the place of Oeeil In 
Church as well aa in State. Inavary roid eense, fhemgnof 
Elizabeth is the r*%n of Cecil; and whereas it 'is common 
enough to get the gmt per- .' ,. <„ • ■ 
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by the Privy Council. He defends himself by letter in a tone 
of discontented indifference to tho whole business. 

In fact, the general result is that the Bishops followed and did 
not prompt tho will of their hard-ruled Queen, 
lt y r y° m whoso half-Spanish blood oxpluira and suggests 
much. She felt towards Protestants as her 
mother had felt; and months after everyone of her English 
Court had sickened of the butchery, she pressed oil—as she 
had threatened in 1553—to tho ond. Had she home a son to 
Philip as she hoped, we might have seen a curious forecast, 
of the Revolution of 1088. As it was, men waited t'ot¬ 


her approaching death, sure of a hotter successor, as they 
would have waited for Mary II, to succoed dames II., if his 
unlucky son had not been bom to frighten Englishmen 
with a possible eternity of Jesuit rule. 

But though neither Gardiner nor Pole was a bom jierne- 
cutor, they represented different policies, different religious 
conditions. The one aimed simply at undoing tho recent 
Protestantising movement; tho other presided over tho 
definite return to tho Roman obedience, Polo wished to see 
tho full modiajval system back again, and in that wish he did 
not stick, as his nature would have led him, at tho revival 
(January, 1555) of the Heresy Laws of Richard ll„ Homy IV., 
and Henry V. At this moment the Loyalist and Catholic 
parties in the majority seemed alike set on severities. 

Cr&nmer, as the head of the Protestant opposition, had 
been, of course, attainted on the Queen's accession; the new 
injunctions had fallen upon the married and other Edwardian 
bishops, who held their sees by letters patent during good 
behaviour. Tunstall, Gardiner, Bonner, Heath and Day—de¬ 
prived in the late reign—were restored to Durham, Winchester, 
London, York, and Chichester. Twelve anti-Roman prelates 
were displaced. At the beginning of the reign all foreign 
refugees had been ordered toleave theretdm withhifbur- 


and-twonty days on pain of ; 
and some 800 emigrents, with 
oiples, are said to have fled. 

Pole under Henry VIIL, these meh 
writings to bring down the vengeance; 
ti*e«r Mends still within reach “11*. 
ofKaojfs" ("TheAdihonition to Christians, 
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Regiment of Women”), says Whitehead in his Frankfort 
lottos, “gave tho signal for persecution.” Perhaps there was 
something besides |>ower and opportunity which changed 
Mary’s temper from the tone of her first proclamation to that 
of her last years. On her accession, “though not hiding 
the religion which < Sod and the world knowoth she hath ever 
profossod from her infancy .... she minded not to compel 
any her subjects thereunto, until such time as further order 
by common assent should bo taken thereunto." The Pro¬ 
testant, threats of murder and rebellion from Zurich and 
Geneva;* Knox’s war-cry, that, no idolater and no woman may 
rule God’s people, for “ in the midst of thy brethren shalt 
thou chooso thy king, and not from among thy sisters ”; tho 
insults offered at tho restoration of tho Latin mass in tho 
larger towns and tho more excited country districts, Imre 
their fruit in the musters of Smithtiold. Whore Latimer 


had sent images, the Queen now sent, men, to lie burned. 

Tho gloomy record of these latter years (ir>5i>»58), from 
the Spanish marriage and reconciliation with Romo to the 
death of Pole and hut queen, is lighted up by tho heroism of 
tho Marian Martyrs. Whatever of controversial virulence 
and unscrupulous misrule had disgraced tho Ihotostant as¬ 
cendency, was forgotten in tho good end made by tho 
nobler spirits of tho patty, and not least by many of tho 
humbler sufferers. It will bo enough to take a few instances— 
a bishop, a preacher, a scholar, a labourer, and a woman—to 
show what a stand was made by English society, even by the 
English poor, against tho return to Rome. Hugh Latimer, 
Rowland Taylor, Romo Allen, William Hunter, 
and Sir John Cheko—«uoh men and women 
toll ns how deep tho social gulf was fixqd between a ftee 
nation and the Roinan-Spanish Ideal, as Philip and his 
chaplains, Pa Castro, Do Soto, and Villa Garcia understood it, 
Latimer was the first and greatest of the eminent victims. 
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refused to flee. Though a “ sore bruised man, above threescore 
and seven years of ago, yet still at his work, winter and summer, 
about 2 of the clock every morning,” ho was “ as willing to go 
to London at this present as ever to any place, doubting not 
that God, who had made him worthy to preach beforo two 
Princes, would enable him to witness to the third, either to 
comfort or discomfort eternally.” And so, getting rid of 
faithful John Careless, the weaver of Coventry, who, liko a 
true friend, would have died for him if so ho could have 
saved him, Latimer wont up beforo the Council, passing that 
Smithfield which, ho grimly said, had long groaned for him. 
Committed once again to the Tower, where ho had spent the 
last seven years of Henry’s reign, ho joked with the Lieutenant. 
“ If he did not guard him better, ho would escape ... Ho 
thought he would bum, but he was liko to starve for cold.” 
Again brought/boforo the Council, he twitted the Bishop of 
Gloucester with garbling Scripture and “clipping of God’s 
coin.” He refused all compromise upon, the Sacrifice or 
Presence in the Mass—it was only spiritual—the sacrifice 
of the Cross was "perfect, and required novor again to bo 
done, and God the Father was pacifiod with that only omni- 
sufficiont and most painful sacrifice of that swoet slain Lamb, 
Christ our Lord.” Systematic theology ho refused to dis¬ 
cuss. “ You look for learning at my hands, which have gone 
so long to the school of oblivion—the bare walls my library— 
and now you let me loose to come and answer to Articles.” 
He was sent to bum at Oxford, whore he cheered the feebler 


spirit of Ridley-—" Be of good cheer and play the man; we shall 
this day light such a candle, as shall never be put out”—“ and 
so ended.” “ Three things,” says his chaplain, “ ho did specially 
pray. First, for grace to stand till death. Second, that God- 
would restore the Gospel to England once again; and these 
words, ‘ once again, one© again,’ he did so inculcate and beat 
into the ears of the Lord. God, as though he had seen God 


before him and spake face to face. Third, he prayed for the 
life of the Lady Elizabeth, whom with tears he desired for a 
comfort to this oomfortloe* England.” . ■, 

La^ was son, and his death a challenge 

to his class, thcfcamwae of English life, In him, “ a oourtier, 
yet h(4^’- at heresy, men 

. ■ popule^r. eloq*«m«e^ fait 
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in liis (loath. While Kuliev had gruspcd at the See ot‘ Durham 
on tho ovo of his fall, the ox-Bishop of Worcester, the con¬ 
fidant of Edward, would not he drawn from his preaching; 
and at tho last ho “ received the fiat no as if embracing it, and 
stroking his face with his hands, bathed them in the fins 
crying out vehemently in his own English toms * Father in 
Heaven, receive my soul. 1 ” 

All that is noblest in the Protestant martyrs comes out in 
“downright Father Hugh 11 ’; but Rowland 
Taylor’s death showed the quieter virtues of a ®° wlaad Taylor* 
man like Chaucer's “ Parson of a town ” who had never mixed 
in polities, and had no interest hut “ Christes lore.” Burnt to 
death in his own parish, he stood still without either crying or 
moving, with his hands folded, till "‘one named Soyee" struck 
him on tho head with a haUiert, and he fell down dead in the 
tiro. “D. Taylor, in defending that was good, at this plus left, 
his hlodo,” was carved soon after on a rough black stone that, 
marked the site. 

In Sir John Choke, the tutor of Edward VI., the model of 
young Milton, who conformed and so was 

* n » ... • sit* John Chtfco. 

“ restored to liberty, hut never to content- 

mont," wo havo tho Itest type of scholarly Protestant, marked 

by tho royal policy for death or insult. Ah he recanted, he 

wan only compelled to sit on tho I tench with Bonner and judge 

tho Essex heretics. Tho disgrace sickened him of life: in 

1557, at the age of 4!i, he wa« dead. No one case inark.s 

more clearly tho Rpeeial {stint of tho Marian pcrsecution- its 

systematic attack on men of light and leading. It was not 

the number, but the quality of its victims, that, so stirred 

Englishmen. Cranmor, Latimer, Hooper, ltidley, Choke, 

Philpofcts, Farrar, Bradford, Bland, and Taylor—it was tho 

degrading and burning of such men that recalled, in a more 

odious shape, tho terror of Thomas Cromwell. 

But the stories of Rose Allen, or Alice Rendon, or William 
Hunter, are evidence of the deep, if not wide hold of Pro- 
tostant belief among the common people. • Their obstinacy 
was invincible, the magiatratea reported, % feet, nop&ao- 
oution which, like thi», m<psly dealt : ;Jtt^5^e leadei» / or 
typical groups of ■ a' 

Bxtennination was 1 "the only ^hopo Tear by 

yaaif the Protestant minority of 
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ovon “ rank Papists ” grow cold. Ono feeling—of utter dis¬ 
gust and hatred of the Government, its burnings and its 
blunderings, its loss of Calais and of Guinos, its failure to 
fight either with enemies or with heretics—swopt over tho 
people. Tho mob shouted Amen to the prayors of tho last 
Smithfiold victims. Tho Queon, barron, deserted by her 
husband, conscious of tho intonso loathing of her people, 
whom she believed herself to be saving from national per¬ 
dition, without support in Council or among tho bishops, still 
pressed on. Polo, distrusted and suspended by the Pope, left 
alone with tho Queen his cousin, gloomily threw himself into 
the massacre to prove his orthodoxy. Thus Bonner, who 
would have saved young Hunter, was forcod to send him back 
to die at Brentwood. Ho was only nineteen, and ho feared that 
he might flinch: " Good poople, pray for mo, and despatch mo 
quickly.” “ Pray for thee,” cried some around, “ I will no more 
pray for thqe than a dog! ” As tho faggots wore lighted, ho 
throw the psalter which he had kept by him into his brother's 
hands. “Think on the holy sufferings of Christ,” cried tho 
brother, “ and be not afraid/’ " I am not afraid,” answered the 
dying boy. 

Like him, Bose Alien, of Colchester, thought “ tho moro it 
burned the less it felt.” At the time of her 

Row arrest her judge had held her hand in a 

candle-flame till the sinews cracked. She had a pitcher in 
the other hand, and “ might have laid him on the face with it,” 
but did not; only, when released for a time, took up in her 
burnt hand a oup of drink to her mother bedridden above 
stairs. Next day she suffered. 

At the last, men and women were driven in batches to the 
stake; thirteen were burnt together at Btrat- 
ford-le-Bow. Smithfiold seemed like a human 
shambles: it was more than could be home. 
Only the death of the Queen prevented a rising of ell England; 
and her persecution, her “ bloody ” memory, was at the root of 
the English feeling which has Lasted to otir own e^ntuiy and 
caused so much harshness inEngiand, 

Ireland, to loyal feUow-citi*ens-^BatW Turfc. thahPbpe.t '} 

* It i* pethtpi worth nottn# that through a 
afcwttli of tho yew 108 $, tfelrtwa 

.. . 
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Tnoirtai wo 1 uivo evidence tliut there whs a desire for the 
Scriptures in English at an early date, we 
cannot show any version of importance before 
that, issued by John WyrlitVein the fourteenth 
century, and revised by John Purvey about the year 1388. 
This version was, we asm sec, widely rend, for we have still in 
existence numerous nmniiscripth more or less finely illumin¬ 
ated. Printing was introduced into England in 1477, hut 
religious troubles prevented any attempt being made to print 
a Bible; to have done so would have involved the printer 
in serious difficulties with the ecclesiastical authorities, if not 
with the temporal; and our printers were too cautious to run 
any risks. It is from abroad, therefore, that the earliest 
version of the English Scriptures comes. 

In 1525 Tindale’s Now Testament appeared, the first 
portion of tho Scriptures printed in English. 

Tindalo (or Tymlulo)* was 1 torn in < iloiicestor- 
shire about 1484, and educated at Oxford, 
though he afterwards moved to < 'ambtidge. After some years’ 
work in England as a tutor and a chaplain, he migrated to tho 
Continent, with an annuity of £10 per annum from his patron 
Humphrey Monmouth, for tho purpose of completing tho 
translation of the Now Testament, This work having Iteen 
finished at Hamburg, Tindalo passed on to Cologne and con¬ 
signed it to Quontoll to print When tho work had proceeded 
as far as tho middle of St. Buko’s Gospel, a raid seems to 
have boon made on the printing office, and Tindalo, taking 
such sheets as worn printed, fled with his assistant J oy a to 
Worms, Here the work was entrusted to Peter Sehoefihr, 
grandson of the celebrated printer of Mains!, who printed an 
edition in small octavo, which was finished in 1525. 

This first translation met with little favour amongst the 
English bishops, and TunstuU, Bishop of London, preached 
against it at Et» Haul's Cross. So numerous wore its error#, 
that it was considered wise to buy up and destroy all the 
copies that could bo found, Th$# injudicious proceeding 
encouraged Tindalo to continue printing, and the opposition 
of the ecclesiastical authorities ottly; incroiaed 11 the demand. 
From Antwerp badly 

* He hlmeelf, wul tbs «rl f aatSfiriti**. wrote 

V 'f ry 
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The First 
English Bible. 


printed and carelessly corrected, one at least, being edited l»y 
Tindalo’s old companion, George Joyc. Tn 1535 Tindale had 
become so troublesome, that pressure was brought, to boai 
upon the Court of Brussels, and an order was issued for his 
imprisonment. On Friday, October titli, 1530, he was put to 
death, and his body burnt, no effort having been made in 
England to save his life. 

In 1533, owing probably to tho advocacy of ('mm well and 
Sir Thomas More, Convocation passed a de¬ 
cree that the Scriptures should bo translated 
into the vulgar tongue; and at tho end of 
1534 “beggod that his Majesty would vouchsafe to decree that 
the Scriptures should bo translated into tho vulgar toriguo by 
some honest and learned men, to bo nominated by tho king,” 
As the outcomo of this movement, tho first complete edition 
of the English Bible was issued in October, 1535. It. was 
translated from the German and Latin versions by Miles 
Ooverdalo, and tho expenses connected with it were paid by 
Cromwell. It does not seem, however, to have given entire 
satisfaction, for wo again find Convocation petitioning the 
King that tho Bible might be "by learned men faithfully 
and purely translated into the English tongue.” In 1537 
another version, known now as Matthew’s Bible, was published 
“with the king’s most gracious license.’’ It was mode up 
partly of Tindale’s and partly of Covordalo’s translations, with 
some revisions by John Rogers, and is chiefly remarkable for 
tike quaintness of the side-notes. 

Coverdale had, in tho meanwhile, been engaged on a now 
translation, assisted by several eminent scholars, and this was 
finished in 1588. In order that it might be printed in the 
best possible stylo, permission was obtained from Francis I, 
to have it printed in France, and it was entrusted to tho 
hands of Regnault, an eminent Parisian printer. It soon 
became apparent that vigorous efforts were being made; to 
persuade Francis to withdraw the license he had giveni and 
it was, therefore, considered .the wisest .cour^ ^tihnt/o^h.ipor^ 
tion. as it issued from the press ShOHld be cbnyeye 
of safety.. This was help 

afterwards. Bishop 
’ ' mission to J^wwxoe,’- 

examination,. Vll ‘ 
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issued an order to stop the further printing of tin; Biblo, and 
ordering that suoh portions as had already been finished 
should ho destroyed. As it was now impossible that the 
printing could ho continued in Franco, Cromwell obtained 
from Paris such materials as were necessary, and tho work 
was finished at home, tho complete hook, known as tho 
“(treat Hihlo," being issued in April. 

At tho end of the same year Henry VIII. issued an in¬ 
junction preventing anyone for the five yearn 

J i n . , , J , Tb* Great Blbl#. 

next ensuing from printing any Bibles m the 
English tongue except by permission of the Lord Cromwell 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. A revised edition of the Croat 
Bible, with a prefatory letter by (Yitumer, was issued tho 
following year, and numerous editions followed. The curates 
and parishioners of every parish were commanded to obtain a 
copy and place it in tho church for the common use of the 
people, tho price being fixed, by the king's command, at ten 
shillings unbound, ami not exceeding twelve shillings Ismnd 
and clasped. From this translation of the Bible comes the 
vorsion of tho Psalms which is still used in the Prayer-book. 

Tho next important translation of the Bible is the Geneva 
vorsion, tho first edition of which was issued 
in I860 at Geneva. This version is most 
commonly known as the “ Brooches" Bible, 
from the quaint translation in Genesis iii. 7. ' ft scouts to lie 
a popular belief that eopies of tho “ Brooches Bible ” are raro, 
whereas in reality no Bible is so common, for in the fifty years 
after its first publication over a hundred editions wore issued. 
The notes and translation of this version have, as is natural, a 
strong, Galvinistic tendency, for tho work was done by Non- 
confomiste residing m Geneva. Thus it never became m 
authorised version, being, m dames 1. said, " the worst trans¬ 
lated of all English BiWes/’ but its handy size and division 
into verses made it popular with the ordinary people. 

During* the reign of EHaabeth a new transWonof the Bible 
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portions. This version is known, on account of the translators, 
as the “Bishops’ Bible,” and the first edition was issued in 
1508. It was soon afterwards authorised to be read in 
churches, and Convocation issued an order to compel bishops 
to purchase copies both for their own houses and for their 
cathedrals, and in tho same way many parish churches wero 
forced to acquire it. Tho various editions all show consider¬ 
able alterations, especially in the Now Testament, and their 
effect is to bo traced in our present version. 

In 1007 forty-seven translators set to work on another trans¬ 
lation of tho Bible under the direction of Ban- 
cr °ft> and ended their undertaking in 1010. 
They followed as far as possible the " ordinary 
Biblo read in churches, commonly called the Bishops’ Bible,” 
though it is not possible to determine which edition of it; and 
their version, which is still our authorised version, was issued in 
1611. Though founded on the Bishops’ Bible, many excellent 
renderings were accopted from tho Rheims and Douay ver¬ 
sions. The Greek editions used for tho New Testament wero 
Boza’s of 1582 and Stephens’ of 1550, which in their turn 
wero largely taken from the Greek Testament of Erasmus. 


The eleven troublous years occupied by tho reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary are full of wars and rumours of 
TaArt'of^ar. ' w ' ars> They witnessed more fighting within 
the four seas than had been seen since the 
end of the Wars of the Roses, and no such time of turmoil 
was to come again till the outbreak of the Great Itelwllion 
in 1642. The time was specially notable for the desperate 
fighting between Englishmen, in the three great rebellions 
—that of the men of l)evon and Cornwall in favour of 
Romanism in 1549, that of Kett’s east-countiy men directed 
against social abuses in the same year, and, lastly, Wyatt’s 
rising in the winter of 1553 - 64 , aimed against Queen Mary’s 
Spanish match. In addition, two important episodesof 
foreign war took place — Somerset’s invasion Scotland, 
ending in the battle of Pinkie Cle«#i in 1547, »hd M«*y^ ’ 
disastrous strife with France in 1067-58. 

{ Very con«<Iorable forces warn pub 
of ■ took'' X ;. 
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in l- r )47, and them must, have been as large a number in arms 
in various parts of England in 1549, when the Devon and 
Norfolk rebellions were both needing suppression. Luckily, 
we have very full authorities for the details of most of the 
fighting, information being as full for the 16th century as it is 
scanty for the 15th. 

The new characteristics which wo begin to note in the 
English armies of the middle years of the 
century are changes drawn from the oxpori- influence of 
enoo of ('ontinontal wars. The first and most Method** 1 
obvious is the growing numbers of the cavalry 
as opposed to the foot-soldiery, and the abandonment of the 
old English custom of making the horseman dismount, on tho 
battlefield and using him only to strengthen the line of 
infantry. Since tho heavy cavalry of Francis I., aided by the 
judicious employment of artillery, had broken at Marignano 
(1515) the hitherto unconquerable pikomon of Switzerland, 
the reputation of tho mailed horseman had boon much re¬ 
habilitated on the Continent, and it was once more expected 
that ho should bo able, under favourable circumstances, to 
ride down infantry. But the infantry must bo caught un- 
proparod or else shaken by the uso of firearms before tho 
charge was delivered upon them. Henco came tho practieo 
of furnishing cavalry with harquebuses or pistols, to enable 
them to opon gaps in the enemy. 

In the army which Bmnorsot commanded at Finkio there 
wore six thousand horse to ton thousand foot, the largest pro¬ 
portion of tho farmer that had ever yet boon soon in an 
English army, Naturally, therefore, in tho battle itself there 
was much more uso of tho cavalry arm than had been seen in 
any fight on British ground since Edward L’s victory at 
Falkirk It is worth noting that to r&iso this targe body of 
horse Somerset had, contrary to English custom, enlisted 
several bands of foreign mercenaries. Among the men-at- 
arms wore a body of Italians trader a captain named Malatesta. 
Many of the hackbut men or harquebusiers also wore Spaniards 
or Italians, commanded by Pedro Gamboa, a Sptihhh soldier 
of fortune. Apparently, two hundred oat of the six hundred 
of these primitive dragoons were foreigners.' 1 t*o eke out the 
horsa'the 'nogeoMi the water. 

These wore a ooiep# "o^f: enlisted for 
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aorvico as the garrison of Boulogne: they wore the noarest 
approach to a porinanont regiment of regular troops that had 
yet been seen in England. Peace existing with France.it was 
possible to bring thorn over for the Scottish war. 

The infantry were still “ bows and bills” of the old fashion, 
but they were supplemented by a certain 
Tte use amount of troops furnished with firearms, 
though we do not hoar or nioro than six 
hundred of these “ haclcbutters afoot,” as Hollingshoad calls 
them. The artillory was far more numerous and also more 
moveable than it had been in the armies of the last genera¬ 
tion, and thoro was a considerable body of pioneers with the 
expedition. 

The Scots came out, as of old, with their great musses of 
pikemon in solid squares. To some thirty thousand foot they 
had but eight hundred or a thousand horse, and this force, 
divided into two small bodies, did them no Hervico in the day, 
save threatening for one moment to attack tho English artil¬ 
lery in flank, an enterprise from which thoy promptly swerved 
when they saw succour approaching. 

Tho fight of Pinkie was not one of tho battles of tho old 
type, in which the Hoots waited in position— 
of as at Falkirk, Bannockburn, or Floddon—to 
rocoivo tho English attack. Both parties 
rapidly advancing to seize the same point of vantage, thoy 
came into line against each other on the side of the hill, 
the Scots on the lower, the English on the higher slope. 
Somerset’s oavalry had outmarched his infantry and guns, in 
their haste to occupy the crest of tho ridge, and hence they get 
into action long before tho rest of the army was up. The 
main body of the English horse. Some 3,200 lances in two 
divisions, charged downhill on to the Scottish van, the most 
advanced of the throe " battles” in whioh the enemy was 
advancing. Tho solid mass of pikomon fixing the cavalry 
back with great loss, but could not pursue them tip the hijl, 
along whose 1 crest 1 the ' rest of , the, English army yoa now 

a pedtion half-way up the slopes 
they advanced or retreated. 

|hSswtb , -g^^he : Scottish eoiutui»,''ah^ 
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with the wlu»lc at' his cavalry, when they began to falter. 
This time the horsemen broke into the gaps in the line of 
spoars, rolled the shattered masses downhill, and wrought 
dreadful slaughter on them as they fled. Thus Pinkie, like 
Falkirk, was a demonstrat ion of the powerlessness of the pike 
against horsemen combined with missile weapons. If it had 
not boon for the cannon and arehory the columns might no 
doubt have held their own against tho cavalry. The crash 
with which Lord drey's first charge was thrown back is 
described as being fearful. The .Scots “ stood at defence, 
shoulders nigh together, the fore ranks stooping low before, 
well nigh to kneeling, their fellows behind holding their pikes 
in both hands, the one end of this piko against, the right, foot, 
tho other against tho enemy's breast, so nigh as place and 
space would sudor, so thick that, a bare finger shall as easily 
pioreo through tho bristles of an nngry hedgehog as any 
encounter the front of their pikes.” From this formidable 
mass drey’s cavalry were dashed back with ease; they could 
not get near tho men in tho hostile front line, and fell stricken, 
horse and ruler, eight feet in front ef it. But when, instead 
of a cavalry charge, tho pikomou had to face salvoes of 
artillery delivered from a distance of two hundred yawls, and 
a pelting fire of archery, the very denseness of their array 
was thoir ruin. They could not stand tho fire for long, broke, 
and then were charged, and fled down tho slope, “ leaving the 
hillside like a woodyard," from tho countless staves of the 
pikes that they cast away. 

In the year 1*40 wo find that Bomorset used an unprece¬ 
dented number of foreign mercenaries against 
the rebels—ttot merely a fow hundred barque- T *£ j ^ of 
busier* such as had been seen at Pinkie, but jumSm, 
large corps of both horse and foot It scorns 
a curious instance of the irony of fate that against the devoted 
Eomanists who raised the Devonshire rebellion, Somerset 
employed a regiinent of Italian foot, under one Spipola, all 
hnmed with t^te harquelius it wonldappear, while at, tho same 
moment ; 4^0 

Protestant f,h)rm'a»‘ : lan«k«^.^ ^ikemploymont of 

o»n$(^ ft foar of tho 
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rebels, as by a reliance on the disciplined courage of the 
Italians or Germans, or a confidence in the superiority of their 
new firearms to the old English bow. Indeed, the bowmen 
do not seem to have felt any inferiority to the himpiehitsiora; 
it was not the deficiency of their infantry weapons but their 
almost entiro want of cavalry that was the ruin of the rebels. 
For both in Devon and Norfolk the insurgents could put tew 
or no horsemen into tlio field, the gentry and richer yeomanry, 
who alone worn wont to serve in the mounted arm, having, 
almost without exception, remained loyal to t he (Jovernmont. 
Kott had a few scores of horse in his camp at. Moiisohold 
Heath, but they shirked the fighting, and are said to have 
been “good for booty alone anti not for blows," 

It was this want of horse which caused the rebels in lioth 
parts of England to prefer defending «n- 
feibrtjSni trenched positions, bridges, or barricaded 
villages, to facing the king's troops in the 
open fiold. Nearly all the fighting took place in or about 
towns or villages, or in front of fortified camps, and the 
engagements, though fierce and frequent, did not take the 
shape of battles. It is to lie noted that camion hail grown 
common in England during the last generation, and that 
the rebels found it easy to obtain thorn, partly (it would seem) 
by taking thorn from ships, for morchant vessels in those 
troublous times generally carried a few small gum, and partly 
by seizing them from the houses and castles of the neighliour- 
ing gentry. Both in Devon and Norfolk wo hear a good deal 
of the insurgents’ artillery, and Kelt’s master-gunner, one 
William Miles, seems to have handled his guns very efficiently 
and done considerable service with them. 

_ That Somerset and his successor Northumberland were 
wise, from their own point of view, when they employed 
foreigners against English insurgents, is sufficiently shown by 
the ovonts of 1563-84 The native levies had no affection or 
loyalty whatever for either of the Protectors; their only feel* 
ing of respect and obedience was for their sovereign, and for 
the self-seeking minister they had nothing but distrust. This 
appoaxod clear enough when Northumberland raised troop* to 
support the usurpation of his daughter-in-lawdbady Jane Grey, 
t»d to put down the adherents of Queen Mary, (he obvious 
aw to the throne by all rales ot suoccssioit 
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sent out under the Protector’s son, and afterwards that which 
he himself led out for the invasion of the eastern counties, 
melted away when hidden to attack the Queen's levies. Not 
a man could ho induced hy personal attachment to the Pro¬ 
tector to strike a blow against the rightful Queen. 

When Wyatt, a few months later, raised Kent in arms to 
protest against Mary’s Spanish match, he was well aware ot 
this fact. Ho and his confederates may have contemplated 
the Queon’s ultimate deposition, hut they kept their plan to 
themselves, protested their loyalty, and only claimed to he 
rising against ovil councillors and traitorous advisors. The 
rebels’ proclamation impeached the ministers, hut said no 
word against Mary herself. It was this fact, that brought, 
about Wyatt’s first successes, as well as his ultimate failure. 
Men joined him because they disliked the Spanish match, 
and tho predominance of the Romanists at court But, they 
began to molt away from him when the Queen made her 
ministers’ quarrel her own, came forward in person to call for 
her subjects’ loyal service, and showed herself at the head of 
her forces. It, was the conviction that after all they were 
traitors, levying war agatiist their lawful mistress, that made 
Wyatt’s men leavo their colours and disperse in the latter 
days of the rising. When tho final attack on London was 
delivered, less than a thousand rebels remained with their 
leader, and these were the desperate zealots who could not 
endure Popery, or tho men who had made themselves so 
prominent that they know that no tardy submission would 
bring them pardon. 

It is worth while noting that during Wyatt’s rebellion we 
learn that the organisation of the London 
militia into “bands" with a fixed uniform [Jgjj 0 * 1 
had been completed All had been clothed 
in white coats, and in the fighting about Charing Cross and 
Westminster, much confusion was caused by the fact that 
both the men who had deserted to Wyatt* wad those who had 
adhered to the Queen, wore the same clothing. The rebels 
wore recognised by tho fast that thOy wer® muddy from a 
long night marcher miry roads, and rite loyalists’ cry was 
‘‘Down with the daggle.trilsjf>, ■/ ■ 

After Wyatt faiMl. - no serious 

rebellion in .England. agaiwtfj^, audihe • «4y fighting in 
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which English troops wore engaged in her later years was the 
Campaign of St. Quentin. The force which was sent to aid 
King Philip was composed of five thousand men. Its muster- 
rolls arc preserved, and we note in thorn the first use of the 
familiar word “Regiment" that is found in the English army. 
The wholo expedition is called “a regiment of 1,000 horse 
and 4,000 foot.” Of tho horse half woro men-at-arms, half 
light-horse or “demi-lances.” Each of these bodies was 
divided into tivo “hands” of one hundred men, headed by a 
captain, lieutenant,, and “ancient” Tho foot were in forty 
companies of one hundred men, each headed by a captain, 
but there seems to have been no unit of organisation larger 
than tho company. It is to bo prostunod that if called upon 
to form a lino of battle, they would still have drawn up in 
tho old “ vaward, main-battle, and rearward ” formation, with 
their cavalry on tho wings. But, as they only formed part of 
a largo allied army, they wore not called upon to do any 
separate lighting of their own. 


The reign of Edward VI. witnessed a decline in the 
strength of the Navy bequeathed to him 
W ‘ Ids father’s government Henry died 

in 1547, leaving a fleet of sovonty ship, 
of which thirty woro large ones, and two galleys. Edward 
died in 1553, leaving a fleet of only fifty-eight ships. Pro¬ 
gress was chiefly stayer! by the dissensions between the Lord 
Protector and his brother, tho Lord High-Admirai, and by the 
potty jealousies and selfish ambitions which too often flourish 
during a minority. The perttorcrid of tho Navy did not, 
however, deteriorate, and whenever the Navy was employed, 
it conducted itself upon the whole with great credit Its 
co-operation in Scotland with the land forces in 1547 is note¬ 
worthy as being the first example of its kind in our history; 
and there can be no doubt that the victory of Musselburgh 
was duo in a great measure the eflfeot of the flMkkhig flro 
.of tho English ships upon tho Sfootsa?my, The prompt, 
action of the gallant Captain William Winter, in fallitig upoit : 
the very sufxrior French force which 'fm ■ 

Channel Islands in 1640, was ■ 

.gtowfog spirit of ho 
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managed and badly looked after in London, and consequently 
its usefulness abroad was cramped: and the piratical adven¬ 
turers, who bad for a time been cowed by the vigorous policy 
of Henry VIIL, began once more to render the narrow seas 
very insecure. 

During this short reign ordinances were first issued for the 
conduct of the principal officers of tho Navy, 
and those ordinances form tho basis of all T&e Beginning* of 
later instructions which have since. I men pro- 
mulgatcd for tho civil government, of tho Navy. 

The officers appointed to manage the affairs of the Navy 
Office yore: the Vice-Admiral of the f leet, this Muster of the 
Ordnance, tho Surveyor of Marine Causes, the Treasurer, the 
Controller, tho General Surveyor of the Victualling, the Clerk 
of tho Ships, and tho Clerk of the Stores: and they were 
directed to moot onco a week at the office on Tower Hill, to 
consult together for tho good order of tho Navy, and to report 
their proceedings onco a month to tho Lord High-Admiral. 
To each member wore also assigned certain specified duties. 

Tho Government was happily loss remids in its attention 
to commerce than in its attention to tho fleet. 

In 1548, an Act was passed for entirely 
opening the Newfoundland trade, and for 
removing various obstacles by which up to that time it 
had been hampered. In the same year tho English mer¬ 
chants in Antwerp complained of certain hardships under 
which they suffered, and obtained tho interposition of 
Edward’s ambassadors. Whou the regency of the, city sug¬ 
gested that it was strange that a king of England should 
more rogard a company of merchants than the friendship of 
a great Emperor, Smith, tho King’s agent, made > the highly 
honourable reply: “Tho King, my master, will support the 
commerce of his subject* at the Inward of the Mettdshi^ of 
any monarch upon earth.” , ! ,i 

Tho privileges of the English merchants in Aotwerp dated 
from 14(10, and wero very valuable. At that t^, «»x>tding 
to a memorial which in Elisabeth** day* wo# addressed to 
Sir Bobert Cecil, thore wato not in all the town abdve four 
htodrod merchants, «oir , by sea; 

ahd the town wArof the 
English, rents rose, taasSm and the 
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Antwerpcrs, who had possessed hut six vessels, lionune ex¬ 
ceedingly wealthy, and great builders of ships and shippers of 
merchandise. And so thoroughly did the Emperor Diaries V. 
realise the importance to Antwerp of the English element 
there, that, although he resisted the protestations of princes 
against his proposed establishment of the Inquisition in the 
city, ho quickly gave up the project when in 1550 he dis¬ 
covered that, if ho pursued his plan, the English merchants 
would desort the Low Countries. 

The Government also did much for the encouragement of 
trade with France, and for the repression of the shipping of 
goods in foreign bottoms. In the meantime the Levant trade 
grow,and the trade with Guinea was securely established,chiefly 
by the exertions of Thomas Wyndham, who made three 
voyages to the African const. Tho third was undertaken 
from Portsmouth, under the patronage of Antonio Anns 
Pintado, a Portuguese, in 155.S; but in this adventure Wynd¬ 
ham died. An account of tho expedition will be found in 
Churchill's “ Voyages.” Hakluyt describes a very interesting 
voyage which was made at about tho same time by John 
Locke (or Lok) to tho Levant, and another made by linger 
Bodonham in 1551 in the same direction. 

More important maritime adventures worn, however, 
undertaken in this reign. Sebastian Cabot, 

Exploration, w lioso voyages are dealt with elsewhere, after 
having boon long in the service of Spain, returned, 
(p. 209), and, at the boginning of Edward’s reign, was 
introduced to the Protector Somerset, and by him to 
the young King. The result was that an office was created 
for Cabot,, and a pension given him of £1(10 Ills. 4d, 
annually, being a sum oqual to tho pay which he had enjoyed 
in Spain. The Office was that of “ Governor of the Mystery 
ana Company of tho Merchant Adventurers for the Dis¬ 
covery of Regions, Dominions, Islands and Places Unknown." 
“At this time,”says Mr. Clements R. Markham,"there was 
no one m Europe who could be compared with Cabot, either 
as a practical explorer or as a scientific navigator. With an 
experience extending over nearly half a cenfairy. ha had 
commanded expeditions alike in tho for Horth and in the for 
.Soutli He ■had been for years, at tho 

graphical department of Spain, at a timo when Spiiin wsHit at 

1 ' ’* 0 ' ''' ' 
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the height of her maritime greatness. Ho was a man of 
vast knowledge), a very able and judicious councillor, of a very- 
kindly and generous disposition; one who, by uprightness and 
fair dealing, raised England’s name high among the nations.” 

Cabot made the first move in the direction of free-trade 
by breaking up the close monopoly of the Herman merchants 
of the Steelyard; a monopoly which had partially paralysed 
commerco for nearly two generations. These merchants, 
settlors from the Hanso Towns, had little l>y little been 
granted enormous privileges, especially in the direction of 
the export of woollens. Cabot defeated them by showing 
that whereas by their charters they had been allowed to 
export goods at one and a quarter per cent customs duty, 
they, not content with their own advantages, illegally covered 
other foreign merchants, to the great prejudice of tho native 
traders. The groat seaman and administrator next set him¬ 
self to work to open up commercial relations with Russia, 
and to attempt tho discovery of a North-cast passage. Tho 
execution of these projects was entrusted to Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Richard .Chancellor, with tho ships Bona 
J'J^ienmza, Edmrnl Bunn rnntvir, and Buna Ctmfidmtia, 
carrying 11(5 persons all told. Tho rules laid down by Cabot 
for the conduct of the expedition were most elaborate, wise, 
and precise (p. 210). Logs wore to bo kept in each vossol, and in 
them were to be recorded the course, the altitudo „of the sun, 
observations on points of land, tides, and winds, and notes ns 
to tho variations of the compass. No such logs had, ho far 
as is known, ovor previously been kept. Tho Bona Etq>e,r- 
ama, it is worth noting, was sheathed with load for this 
voyage to preserve her from tho worms, and was the first 
English vessel so treated, though lead sheathing had lfden 
known in Spain for forty years. Tho capital#! the cbmpe^ty 
which built and fitted out the throe ships was £8$0<jf>jn 
240 shares of £25 each. 

The Bona Etrpermsa was of 120 tons bvurtlliMeQk, she 
carried on this voyage the “ admiral,” fciir 

Hugh Willoughby, six merchants as paasengiN«' , :!' > ^&aster, 
a master’s mato, a master gunner, a boatswain, a boatawain's 
mate, four quartermasters, four quartermasters' mates, two 
surgeons, two carpenters, a purser, a ptWaner'a mate (who was 
also a cooper), a cook, a cook's htfttej4fcd ten sailors; or thirty- 
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eight in all. Chancellor's ship, the IJihrun! Boiutrtoi.fwiv, of 
160 tons, carried a chaplain for the squadron. The name of 
the captain of the Jinn a (Jonfithnfiti, of !)0 tons, was Cornelius 
Durfoorth. 


The peaceful accession of Mary to the throne was much 
facilitated by the action of a squadron of six men-of-war, 
which had been despatched by the Duke of Northumberland 
in the interests of Lady Jane (Iroy, to 
rader Mary. vv ’ Htf 'h the coast of Buffolk, and to prevent 
the princess from leaving the country. The 
ships were driven by stress of weather into Yarmouth, 
whore tlioy were boarded by Kir Henry Jernogam, a bold and 
tactful partisan, who, in a few hours, persuaded their com¬ 
manders to desert Lady Jane and to acclaim as Queen the 
princosH upon whose liberty they had boon ordered to place 
restraint. The Navy more honourably distinguished itself in 
the following year by formally exacting a recognition of 
England’s claim to the dominion of tho narrow seas. Philip 
of Spain, accompanied by a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
sail, came to celebrate his marriage with Mary at Winchester. 
William, Lord Howard of Effingham, the father of the great 
admiral who subsequently commanded against the Armada, 
was at sea with a small squadron, when he sighted the 
Spanish fleet coming up the Channel. Philip’s admiral 
carried the Spanish flag at his main, and this Howard would 
not brook. He refused to salute until tho Spaniard should 
lower his colours and strike his topsails, and, when the visitor 
showed a disposition to arguo tho point, Howard fired a 
shotted gun across his bows and so secured his obedience. 
This is, says Campbell, in an outburst of patriotism and 
capital letters, " a circumstance worthy of immortal iikmbm- 
branch, and, one would think too, of imitation.” And 


Schomberg’s comment is: " An action highly meritorious and 
worthy imitation.” 

Nevertheless, the Navy declined. Maty found ftfty-cigt*t 
vessel# composing it; she left only forty-six. And all belbugr: 
tng to tho service was mismanaged. Calais, theh im iinpb^font 
naval station, was taken by'the ^ 

difference of the English Goyemfoentj' ;and a,^hi^^ ; 

1 under Vice-Admiral Kir John dew to 

aad to nrotoct the home-coming Iceland’'1^ 
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serious disaster, owing to its l>ring too weak for the duties 
required of it, and lost the commander-in-chief, three cap¬ 
tains, and a great, many men. The fleet, however, was able 
to do good work in 1558, by co-operating with Count. Kgmont, 
at the .Battle of Gravelines, and so discomfiting the left wing 
of the French, exactly as a few years before it had confused 
the Scots at Musselburgh. Calais had for two hundred yours 
been of great strategical value to England in all her wars with 
France, since its possession enabled us to provision our ex¬ 
peditionary forces by moans of the fleet, and gave us security 
along our main lino of commfmications. What its loss meant 
to us was otherwise well shown in 1588, when the Spanish 
Armada anchored before the place. Had it been in English 
hands, the Spaniards could not have enjoyed even the small 
respite that the fortress afforded to them. 

Trade was not wholly neglected. The decree against the 
Gorman merchants of the Steelyard was enforced, and the 
privileges of those adventurers were entirely withdrawn. 
The English Company of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, that has been already mentioned, 
roeoivod a charter; and, in consequence of 
its operations, a Iiussian ambassador was, in 1556, for the 
first time sent to England. Arid a considerable trade sprang 
up, not unnaturally, with Spain and with the Spanish 
Possessions. Nor was exploration idle. Kichard Chancellor 
mado two more profitable voyages to Archangel, acquiring 
meanwhile much now information relative to the Arctic Seas; 
but was unfortunately wrecked and drowned off the coast of 
Scotland, while returning (p. 226). The Muscovy trade, or rather 
the allied attempt to find a North-east passage to China, 
was also taken up by Stephen Burroigh (p. 226), who, giving 
an account of his departure, says: “ On the 27th of April 
(1550), Sebastian Oabota canto on board our pinnace, at 
Gravesend, accompanied with divors gentlemen and gentle¬ 
women, who, after they had viewed our pinnace and tasted 
of such cheer as we could give thorn on hoard, they went 
on shore, giving to our mariners right liberal reward# ; and 
the good old gontloman, Master C&bota, gave to the poor 
most liboral alms, wishing then* toprayjfar the good fortune 
*»d prosperous success of our vessel, the favMkrift, And 
then, at tho sign of the ‘Chmtoplwr.’ ho and hi# Montis 
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banketted, and made mo and them that were in tho company 
great cheer; and for very joy that he had to sec the toward- 
ness of our intended discovery, ho entered the dance himself 
among the rest of the young and lusty company; which 
being ended, ho and his friends departed most gently com¬ 
mending us to the governance of Almighty God.” The great 
(Jabot died in 1557, aged eighty-four. Before he died, says 
Mr. Markham, “a man named Worthington was joined with 
him in his pension and his office, by order of Queen Mary, on 
the plea of his groat age; but there is reason to suspect that 
this was Philip’s device, and that Worthington was bribed to 
hand over all tho precious maps and documents of the great 
navigator to tho Spaniards. At all events they disappeared 
on his death, leaving no trace. Homo of these inestimable 
records may yet be discovered in Seville or Simaneus, and 
the fame of Cabota will then stand even higher than it does 
now." * He may fairly bo regarded not only as the father of 
free-trade, but also as the founder of our merchant navy; yet 
there is no monument to his memory, the place of his burial 
is forgotten, and his name is not homo by any town, capo, 
bay, or strait along tho three thousand miles of coast which 
he was the first European to explore. 

Other voyages of this period were those of William Towr- 
son, merchant, of London, who sailed in 1655 with the Hart 
and Hind for Guinea, and in 1566 with tho Titjer, Hart and 
a pinnace for the same destination; and that of Anthony 
Jenkinson, who, in tho Primroxe, carried homo the Russian 
ambassador, and who subsequently oponed up an overland 
trade through Russia, by way of tho Caspian, with Persia (c. xii). 
All those expeditions, even when they did not actually lead 
to an extension of commerce, greatly encouraged in the 
nation that adventurous spirit which blazed forthwith such 
unparalleled glory in the next reign. 

In 1553, tho celebrated Hmri Grace d Dim, which had 
in tho meantime boon re-named the Edward, was accidentally 
burnt at Woolwich; and for many years afterwards there wosno 
ship in the English Navy equal to her in size or magm&»nce. 

* It may b« noted, however, that some rownt authorities throw eoaetder- 
able doubt on Sebarttan Oabotf* oWm* to credit a» a dboeverar. <y, Barriwe, 
“Dtaeovery at North' America," and 0. H. Ooott, ” Diottoaaiy 'of Ka&lehai. 
Biography,” art. “ Cabot.” 
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After tlio death of tho older Cabot, his son Sebastian dis¬ 
appears from history till tho year 1512 (Vol. 

II., p. 498). When he reappears, it is as C ' B '^^ ND 
a captain in tho Spanish service, which ho Discovery and 
is said to have entered in disgust at tho 1512 - 1558 . ’ 
negligent meanness o£ his English patronage; 
but in 1517 we find him in the service of Henry VIII., and 
employed with Sir Thomas Porte in the Trial of tho N.-W. 
Passago. He now reached latitude G71, and 
it was said that ho even got within Hudson’s t^Nom^west 
Bay and “ gave English names to sundry places Passage, 
therein.” But the whole of this is doubtfu 1; tho 
very scene of the discoveries in one tradition is shifted from tho 
far north to tho far south, and it is only certain that Perto 
quarrelled with his Italian eolleugue * and tho crews mutinied. 
It was probably from tho effect of these disappointments that 
Sebastian again loft tho English sorvico for tho Spanish,only to 
return f to the former when, on tho accession of Edward VI., 
English mercantile ambition hod at last bestirred itself to 
some genuine offort, and tho great enterprise of the North- 
East passage, tried sixty yoars before by the 
Portuguese of King John II, was undertaken 
afresh by the Merchant Adventurers of 
London. With this, continuous English discovery begins. The 
first half of tho 10th century, though it cannot he included 
in medieval enterprise, .is still less a part of modern ex¬ 
ploration. It is essentially the time of change and preparation, 
whon foreign mariners drilled into the English mind some 
understanding of that expansion of Europe that men saw 
going on all around them. By tho time of this new trial of 
the Russian trade and North-East passage,^ native English 
feeling was ready to work in its own interest for its own 
gains, and with this wo are fairly entered upon the age of the 
adventurers and discoverers who founded our colonic? and 
our world-wide commerce. n'l' 1 

As early as 1549, Sebastian Cabot received ay^lypension 

* As in tho ftrat EnjflMh to#*#* tv (Joins* end Benin, 1*33, the 
Englinh Captain Windham qtuumlM with the w Btotwtdv. 

t Bat <\f. Hakluyt’* “ Voy**# : ^i*h«iiW ; i»% Btv#» of I* Plata 

In South America in tho Company ol Scbattiaa Cabote," 19ST. 

o ' 'V : v 
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of 250 marks and stepped into the place of Geographer 
Royal* if a title may he coined for him—that is, ho became 
the chief adviser of the Government in all matters touching 
the new movement in trade and exploration, and although 
this movement did not issue in any great attempt before the 
Russian voyage of 1553, the short reign of Edward VI. is 
throughout one of readiness—one in Which nautical enter¬ 
prise was not only talked of but entered on, though the king 
died before any great success could be achieved. 

Hakluyt, in his great collection of English voyages, gives 
us “the Ordinances, Instructions, and Adver- 

Ordinanoss. tisements of and for the direction of the 
intended voyage (of Chancellor and Wil¬ 
loughby) to Cathay, compiled, made, and delivered by 
Sebastian Cabot, Governor of the Mystery and Company of 
the Merchant Adventurers for the discovery of Regions un¬ 
known,” under date of May 9th, 1553. And theso ordinances, 
thirty-three in number, make up a sort of Whole Duty of Man, 
as seaman, as Protestant, and as trader. “ There is to be no 
dissension,” says the first, " among the crews." “ Loyalty and 
obodionce to king and captains” is the gist of the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th. Ordinances 5 and G keep captains in check by a 
council. “Log and journal to be kept,” says the 7th; “All 
to be done by common consent,” adds the 8th; "Weekly 
accounts to be kept,” by ordinance the 9th; “ Discipline to be 
observed,” by the 10th; “ Unprofitable persons to be put on 
shore,” says the 11th; No blasphemy and bawdy talk to be 
allowed, by the 12th. The 13th orders daily prayers twice, and 
the Bible and Paraphrases to be read, but, by the 22nd, there 
was to bo no religious controversy on board and no preaching 
or proselytising in foreign ports. Temperance, cleanliness, and 
the use of “ liveries and necessary dress,” are laid down in the 
15th, 16th, and 17th articles of this code, which certainly does 
not make the mistake of expecting too little. By the 
and 19th “ all are to bear one another's burdens,” thd'S^Wi 
to be looked after by the “ whole,” and the goods, of atiy the* 
may die are to be kept for their'widows aesdit! '' 

■ 20th and 21st forbid all private 
rtmember he belongs to a Company and' Mystery., V' 

i. ; i;f <0rnA Bitot o! Bogland, Hakluyts oertU him, 

VI* Its, 44 par aw»w(s,'4v|i!;''' Vli ' 
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Information, says the 23rd ordinance, is to ho got from 
the natives wherever possible about new countries and their 
trade, “and if such per,sons,” suggests the 24th, “he made 
drunk with your wine ye shall know all their secrets.” The 
last nine Articles are on Matters of Discipline:—The crews 
are never to go far inland ; they are never to enrage foreigners 
by laughing at their outlandish ways; descriptions of all new 
lands are to bo written down; natives must ho “allured to 
the ships hy a bravo show and noise.” If any go to enter¬ 
tainments on shore, it must ho armed and in a strong party; 
but the mon are not to bo “frighted of barbarians.” Watch is 
always to bo kept on board, and the London merchants are to 
bo well advertised of all that is doing. So ends the last 
act of Sobastian Cabot as (hand Pilot of Kngland, except that 
the journal of Stephen Burrough mentions him at Cravescnd 
a little later, very eager about the success of the Russian 
venture (p. 208). 

On his deathbed (1557) ho told his friend Kden "that ho 
had the knowledge of finding the longitude by Divine revela¬ 
tion, yet so that ho might not teach any man,” at which Kden 
reflected “that tho good old man was in that extreme age 
somewhat doted, and had not yet, even in the article of 
death, utterly shaken oft' all worldly vain glory.” 

The actual story of this voyage and its results belongs to 
tho reign of Mary, and tho heroic ago of continuous English 
enterprise—the ago of Elizabeth. With Cabot’s instructions 
and the sailing of tho Kdmml Bowwmtv/re and tho Bona 
Espemnza from the Thames in 1553 wo enter a new period. 
Yet before passing on into this it may bo woll to see if there 
are any other forerunners of tho groat seamen of Elizabeth 
besides foreigners in English sorviee. They did a great work, 
it is true; they led our national enterprise at a great crisis, 
when to stay at home meant to fall behind once and for ever. 

But, besides the voyages of the Cabots, we have other 
evidence of the growth of English interest 
in f discovery and maritime enterprise under 
Henry VIIL and Edward YL Hakluyt’s collection, made at 
the end of the 10th century, of tho w Voyages of the English 
Nation,” gives us many pages of the original records of these 
earlier ventures of otu* Sea-dogs into holds where they were 
seen to take a foremost place; and they are too important 
02 
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and interesting a chapter of our history, and far too valuable 
for the understanding of England’s groat expansion into an 
Empire, to be qnito passed over. 

First, in 1527, the way had been prepared by the '‘Decla¬ 
ration of the Indies and Lands discovered and subdued unto 
the Emperor and tho King of Portugal and of other lands of 
the Indies and rich countries still to be discovered, which the 
Worshipful Master Robert Thome, merchant, of London, who 

__dwelt long in tho City of Seville, exhortdtl 

King Henry VIII. to take in hand.” Besides 
this, the same Mastor Robert has loft ns a book of the same 
time, and written with the sumo object, which is «an In¬ 
formation of the Lands Discovered and of tho Way to tho 
Moluccas by tho North." 

And Thome’s Declaration is not moroty an account of 
what Portuguese and Spaniards had already found, and what 
Englishmen who followed them might find. It has a special 
.point of its own; for it suggests not only what to do, but 
how to do it—in a way that might seettro at least one of 
the groat trade-routes for an English monopoly. As tho Mon 
of Prince Henry the Navigator had opened a now waterway 
round Africa to India by the Cape of Good Hope, so now, 
says Master Robert, our poople may opon a now waterway 
round the North of Europe and Asia to Cathay and the Indies. 
This is the only side still left opon, ho repeats again and again ; 
all the rest of the world, all the other possible routes (except 
the North-West Passage) have been already taken up. So 
English explorers should try to go by Tartary to Malacca 
and back by the Cape of Good Hopo, or by the North of 
America across the Pacifio, returning by Magellan’s Straits*— 

“ the Dragon’s Tail ” or Strait of All Saints; or they might 
even venture on a third, which sounds a little like the, most 
modern, attempt, that of Dr, Nansen, to reach and pass the. Polo 
by drifting. "After they be past the Pole, they are to go straight 
toward the Pole Anfcarctiok: and then to decline towards 
the seas and lands situate between the Tropics and uhdeT"the 
Equinoctial, where without doybfcth&y ■ 

.lands and islands of'the world—-with balm^ ; 

precious stones, and other . 

i-^ieh come out of strange 
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In his book, the worshipful merchant alludes to Cabot’s 
Voyage of 152(> in the Spanish service, and compares the pro¬ 
ducts of the Tropics with our own, oven to the “ Cards by 
which they sail, tho’ much unlike ours.” Then, with the help 
of a map of his own drawing, ho tries to prove that “our 
way (by North-East or North-West Passage) to tho said 
Spiceries should be nearer by almost 2,000 leagues than tho 
way of tho Emperor or the King of Portugal"; and that tho 
“ land that we found (Tho Now Found Land and Labrador) 
is all one with the Indie#.” For Master Robert, after assuming 
the existence of tho Pacific, and making his North-West 
“ passagers ” return by Magellan’s Straits, is too anxious for 
his proof that England has already a right to, and oven a 
footing in, tho Indies to be troubled by such small incon¬ 
sistencies as this dropping out of an ocean. 

“But tho coast from tho Indies (ho proceeds) runneth 
southward towards a certain Strait Sea called ‘of all Saints’ 
(Straits of Magellan), by which Strait Sea tho Spaniards go 
to their Spiceries.” From “our Now Pound Land ” to tho 
Strait of all Saints, at tho oxtromo south of the American 
Continent, he reckons 5,000 longues, and “our way by tho 
Pole to the Spiceries ” at 2,000 longues, aa against 4,000 for 
either Spaniards by Magellan’s Straits or Portuguese by the 
Cape of Good Hopo. In answor to the objection of unbear¬ 
able cold in this Polar route, ho very plausibly uses the rooent 
disproof of the parallel objection of unbearable tropical heat 
by the earlier ventures of Portuguese and Italian seamen 
“For no land is uninhabitable and no sou is unnavigabla 
Nihil fit vacuum in Rorum Natura.” 

It was as a result of such reasoning that the English 
attempts on the North-East Passage begin with tho voyage of 
Chancellor and Willoughby in 1668, which, 
however unsuccessful in its main object, was 25f 
the beginning of continuous English discovery, 
and had success enough, in its exploration of 
the White Sea and its opening of the trade with Russia, to 
keep alive the mercantile interest in tire prosecution of a 
scheme which Baron Nordonslydld'of Sweden, when for the' 
first time he brought a ship* round the north coast of tho 
Old World, has lately fcoldiwjs justpraptioablo, but thoroughly 
Useless. With equally futile energy the North-West Passage, 
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since Cabot’s voyage of 1497, had been tried by John Rut in 
1527, who coasted north to. 53°, some way beyond the eastern 
point of Labrador, and returned by way of Newfoundland, 
Capo Breton, and the coast of Maine. 

So much for voyages to North and North-East parts 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Wo have 
a plan laid down, but little done to put it in practice till 
England has boon folly roused to her work of coinmerco 
and colonising discovery. 

Of voyages to the South and South-East during this period 
Hakluyt makes two classes — those within 
and those without tho Straits of Gibraltar. 

Medl ^ !^f ean The first of these, relating to the Mediter¬ 
ranean trade of English ports, is not of much 
interest, except in purely commercial history. Tho Voyage 
of the Holy Cross and the Matthew Gunscm to Crete and 
Chios in 1534, Thomas Chaloner’s Voyage to Algiers with 
Charles V. in 1541, Tho Voyage of Roger Bodenhain to the 
Levant in 1550, The Voyage of John Lok to Jerusalem in 
1553, supply us with plenty of ovidonce of the progress of 
English trade, give us an early English survey of tho Medi¬ 
terranean coasts, and tell tho story of the Turks’ attack on 
Malta and tho Knights of St. John—but they are not in any 
sense exploration. 

There is more of this in the second class of Southern 


voyages—those outside the Straita For 
though the South Atlantic had now been 
steadily explored during three generations by 
Portuguese seamen, it was now, in the early years of tho 
IGth century, that Englishmen first made their way on to 
the new ground, both land and sea, that had been won for 
Europe and Christendom since the days of Henry the Navi¬ 
gator. On this side there is a Note by another 
a Nicholas, who, like Robert, is a merchant and a patriot^ 
“ of the English trade to the Canaries.” This note was 


not later than 1526, and “ by probability much before 
Hakluyt, for Thorne and others had long 
and customary trade to the same islands.”, 

'ledger book” Nicholas gives extracts about : thlt^e^-'^d<kan' 
trade, “ A barter ” was held with WdMs 1 

jefc&j the' products of the Cawariw^ 'Ni t i ^ i^; 
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skins—wore regularly shipped to England, and there was a 
record of one English merchant, Tom Tison by name, who 
lived as a resident in those parts before the time at which 
Thorne was writing. 

A description of the Canaries, “ made by Thomas Nieholls, 
who lived there seven years,” is printed by 
Hakluyt under the year 1547 : and this, with Tbe canaries 
the voyage of the Lion-, of London, to Mor- a**™. 

•occo in 1551, helps to illustrate Thorne’s note. 

For, though commonplace enough in themselves, these entries 
give us the promise of a great future; and the same thoughts, 
the same vast ambitious and restless energy come out in the 
memoranda of those merchants as in the more scientific work 
of Robert Thorne, or in the achievements of Chancellor or 
Drake. In the letter, for instance, of James Aldaiu to his 
friends in London about the Morocco trade, “ the said Aldaio” 
not only writes “ as the inventor of the said trade,” but also 
•“as having been acquainted with the intent to prosecute the 
old intermitted discovery of Cathay.” Again, the first voyago 
to Barbary in 1551 is followed by a second in 1552, and a 
third in 1553, tho year of Chancellor’s start for Muscovy and 
•China, when “ T. Windham ” brought the first English ship 
to Guinea and the Bight of Benin—or, in other words, fairly 
rounded Cape Verde and sailed into the Southern Seas, 
nearing tho line which, a century before, tho first Europeans 
—the men of Prince Henry—woro approaching with guilty 
shudderings and a sure and certain prospect of being turned 
into Blackamoors. 

As might bo expected, this poaching on tho Portuguese 
preserves was dangerous work. The men 
were furious who had explored the Atlantic 
only to shut and keep it against all rivals, and 
a good deal of diplomatic skill was wanted to prevent an 
open war. This is plain enough in Hakluyt's account “ of the 
Anger of the Portugals,” and in the letter he gives from 
'Henry VIII. to John lit,under the year 1531, “in the matter 
of la Portugal ship Weighted at Chios with the goods of 
John Gresham and others, wrongfully unladen in Portugal” 
Juf eaxly as l4Sl 'the 'Court, ollisbon had interfered td 
guard its monopoly of Afriea and tho Southom Ocean from 
Jjioglisk intermeddling, and Inward JVi had promised John II. 
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to “stay John Tintam and William Fabyan from preparing 
for their voyage to Guinea” 

The old alliance of the English and Portuguese Crowns, 
dating from the twelfth century, which had given John I. and 
Prince Henry an “English aid at the taking of Ceuta in 
Barbary ” in 1415, and which had drawn Englishmen into the 
Court of the same Prince Henry, the founder and hero of 
modern discovery, was now in great danger through the irre¬ 
pressible energy of volunteers. Tho old Itoyal embargo on 
unlicensed voyagers, which punishod them with torture and 
death—breaking on tho wheel and “martyrizing” all who 
could be caught; the old Royal veto, “ Let every man stay in 
his element; I am not partial to travelling seamen,” was 
more and more hard to enforce as tho chance of gain became 
greater and the field larger, as the whole of European 
society got fired with the love of gain and of advonturo, and 
with the consciousness of power. It was not only tho Govern¬ 
ment, but the people, who carried to success the schemes of 
Henry of Portugal, and who in England turned the national 
ambition away from a continental to a colonial empire. 

Lastly, the same- thing—the new popular interest—appears 
in Hakluyt’s third book “ Of Voyages to the 
Westom parts of the World,” where the Cabots 
are not the only men who “ do service to the 
Crown of England.” In May, 1527, there is the voyage 
of John Rut’s two ships, already noticed, for the pro* 
seoution of the North-West Passage, for the extension of 
the knowledge already gained of North America. In 1530 
there is a voyage “ of M. Here and divers others" to New¬ 
foundland and Cape Breton. Some time before 1526 there 
is a voyage of. Tom Tison, the Tenerifie merchant, to the 
West Indies: in 1530 and 1582 Master William Hawkins, 
the father of Sir John, makes the first two English voyageeiO 
The Brazil, and in 1540 and 1542 '• one Reiniger ” and 
Pudsey ” repeat Hawkins’ venture. By the year 1548: 
has become important enough to draw tlm ; fttteni^;^^b: 
English Parliament, and' asMtat • (2A& 
the fisheries'of Newfoundlaad is 

of-the N*# 1 . .World-'■ to; •' 

the•'way'in which 
''doai^0a;';''thefch^f ; they ’-liked - 
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exploration, into the colonising movement that was bound to 
follow discovery, by the universal outbreak of private enter¬ 
prise. “ Might of the people made us to Iloign." 

The five years of Mary’s reign saw the beginning of the 
groat onward and outward movement of 
English exploration, adventure, and trade— Sde^Kary 

the first steps in the mad to colonisation 
And in this beginning the most, striking feature is certainly 
the trial of the North-east Passago—“the 
New Navigation and Discovery of the King¬ 
dom of Muscovy, entorprised in the year 
1553 by Kir Hugh Willoughby, knight, and performed by 
Richard Ohancoler, pilot major of the voyage.” 

Wo have seen what instructions—detailed, careful, business¬ 
like—wore given to the fleet, by Sebastian Cabot, before it 
started. All the story of its preparation belongs to tho 
reign of Edward; tho story of its achievements belongs os 
much, as entirely, to his sister’s. For the young king was 
already failing when tho start was made, and “ not long after 
the departure of those ships, the latnontablo and most sad 
accident of bis death soon followed.” 

And Hakluyt tells us very distinctly that tho enterprise 
of 1563 was not an accidont. “ At what time our merchants 
perceivod the commodities and goods of England to be 
in small request with tho countries and poople about 
us and ne&r to us, and that thoso merchandises which 
strangers did earnestly desire were now neglected and the 
price thereof abated, though by us carried 
to their own ports, and all foreign mer¬ 
chandises in great account, certain gravo 
citizens of Ixmdon began to think how this mischief might 
he remedied. Neither was a remedy wanting—-for os the 
wealth of the Spaniards and Portuguese, by the discovery and 
search of new trades and countries, was marvellously moressed; 
supposing the same' tojbe a means for them to obtain the like, 
they thereupon reaobred npoh a ftowfmdstttuig® navigation." 

■ :. :; ';And as the de^gh was planned the prbpwfaSon wascareful. 
.^Pwofi' not whether' ! n^ rhore adEnire #e 
;©are'of' the :vt 

tiittildBbbig; the ship- 


A Qu«ft for 
N*W Market*. 


Ifo* 

I>x«paxa&oiii. 
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wrights, they caulk them, pitch them, and make most staunch 
and firm, by an excellent invention. For they had hoard that in 
the ocean a kind of worm is bred which many times pierceth 
and eateth through the strongest oak that is; therefore that 
the mariners might bo free and safe from this danger, they 
cover a piece of the keel of the ship with thin sheets of lead; 
and having thus built the ships, and furnished them with 
armour and artillery, there followed a care no less troublesome 
—to wit, the provision of victuals.” 

Further, as the venture was of the most distant and daring 
kind, “ our men being to pass that huge and cold part of the 
world,” they victualled the ships for eighteen months, and took 
pains to “search out, before starting, what might bo known 
concerning the easterly part of the world” “ For which cause 
two Tartarians (Tartars), which were then of the king’s stable, 
were sent for, and by an interpreter demanded touching their 
country and the manners of it. But they wefe able to answor 
nothing to the purpose, being, indeed, more acquainted—as 
one there morrily and openly said— to tons pots than to learn 
the states and dispositions of people.” 

On the 20th May it was settled that they should “ depart 
from Ratcliffe [near our London Docks] 
tfwi SS upon if it so ploasod God” And 

°Ei®e<utto*L * “they having saluted—one his wife, another 
his children, another his kinsfolk, another his 
friends dearer than his kinsfolk—were ready at the day ap¬ 
pointed, and having weighed anchor, they departed with the 
turning of the water, and sailing easily came first to Green¬ 
wich. The greater ships were towed down with boats and 
oars, and the mariners being all apparelled in watohet or sky- 
coloured cloth, rowed amain and made way with diligence. 
And being come near to Greenwich, where the Court then lay, 
presently upon the news thereof the courtiers came running 
out and the common people flocked together, standing very- 
thick upon the shore; the Privy Council, they looked odt at 
the windows of the Court,and the rest ran by to, ihef^ps'of 
the towers; the ships hereupon discharge thew,otflbinace ;ahd 
shoot off their pieces after the manner of war and set# ^9*,. 
insomuch that tho tops -of the hills, sounded therewitii,;:'^e : 
valleys and the waters gave an echo; 1 and 
shouted m such sort that the skgr, mag 
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thereof. One stands in the poop of the ship and by his 
gesture bids farewell to his friends in the best manner he 
could. Another walks upon the hatches, another climbs the 
shrouds, another stands upon the mainyard, and another 
in the top of the ship. It was a very triumph to the 
beholders.” 

So the three ships* going down with the tide, passed 
Woolwich and Harwich, u and at the last, with a good 
wind, they hoisted up sail and committed themselves to 
the sea, giving their last adieu to their native country. Many 
of them looked ofttimes back and could not refrain from 
tears” 

After many days* sailing, they “ kenned ” land far off—and 
so came first to Rose Island and then to a group they called 
the Cross of Islands, not far from the Fiords of Norway. 
“ But the very same day in the afternoon, about 4 of the clock, 
so great a tempest arose and the seas were so outrageous,” 
that the ships could not keep their intended course. And 
now “ Mastor Hugh Willoughby, in his loudest voice, cried 
out to Richard Chancolor and begged him not to go far off; 
but ho (Ohanoelcr) neither would nor could keep company 
with him if ho sailed still so fast—for tho flagship was of 
better sail than his. But the said flagship, bearing all his 
sails, was carried away with so great force 
and swiftness, that not long after ho waa quite 
out of sight and the third ship also ”—never 
to bo seen again till tho crews wore found, frozon to death, 
by the Russians of Porm.f 

* The flagship lltma “Good Hop©,” undo? Willoughby; Chan¬ 
cellor’s fidtD&rd tho largest ship of the fleet, of 160 tone, with 

AO souls (fltypdtast Willoughby’s BA) j and the Jtona OwJtdtHtia, with 22 mm ; 
all victualled for IS mouths, with IS merchants on board. 

+ The fate of Sir Hugh Willoughby, one of our first martyrs of discovery, 
has an interest, if not in the history of successful, yet of gallantly unfortunate 
adventure and exploration. After he wee separated from Ohaaoeilcr, he 
drove about in the Arctic Seas from July goth to September lBth, 165B, 
trying to make Wardhun* harbour, but trying in vain. 

On September Ifith he entered the mouth of the Stiver Arsdna, near Kola, 
in laplaad, and WilWghfey’a joqrttal, pieewved Hattnyt, 4 Wls ns ho 
*< remained there the space of a. ■■ imven-^ht. ■ Seeing the year fir spent, end 
also very evil weather, as frosst, «n>w f aad hail, we thought it host to winter 

tho?*. , ■ 

efww^fWnjrf ^ / t , , , i f f \ , ( t , 1 i 

'.".Vhwefonj, we Mttt 8,&W'.6&tmr$& If they oould flail 

pitfaUj'.wha w«tfc Hum dt»y» fsmKw&'tmt oonbTfitid ao««. After that we 
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“Now Richard Chanceler, thus left alone,• very pensive, 
heavy, and sorrowful by this dispersion of the 
“f 8 fleet, shapoth his course for Wardhouse in 
Norway, there to abide the arrival of the rest. 
And, looking in vain for their coming, he determined at 
length to proceed alone, and, as he was preparing himself for 
that part, he fell in company and speech with certain Scottish 
men, who, wishing well to his actions, began earnestly to dis¬ 
suade him from the further prosecution of the Discovery by 
amplifying tho dangers which ho was to fall into. 

“ But ho, holding nothing so reproachful as inconstancy 
and levity of mind, was nothing at all changed with the 
speeches and words of tho Scots—determining to bring that 
to pass which was intended or else to die the death.” 

Chancellor’s crew wore “ of such content and agreement of 
mind with him, that they wore prepared to make proofs and 
trial of all adventures and their captain, “ swallowed up with 
like goodwill towards them, only feared lest, through any error 
of his, the safety of tho company should be in danger.” 

So, “ when they saw the hope of the arrival of the rest 
every day moro and more frustrated, they provided to sea 
again, and Master Chanceler held on his course toward that un¬ 
known part of tho world, and sailed so far that ho, came at 
last to the place where he found no night at all, but a 
continual light and brightness of the sun, shining clearly upon 
the huge and mighty sea. And having the benefit of this 
perpetual light for certain days, at length it 
pleased God to bring them into a certain great 
bay, which was of 100 miles or thereabouts 
over. Whereinto they entered, and somewhat far within it cast 

«ent other three Westward four day# Journey, whioh also returned without 
eoeing any people. / ' 

“Then eont we three men fl.E. three days journey, who in 
returned without finding of people or any rimilitude of habitation.” / : V 
Borne of the' party were alive ae late 'a* January, IBM,.fat this SWwuref 
Death—for Gabriel Willoughby drew up and signed bit wilt fattbejt'&Wfc.;./;' 

In 1887 Stephen Burrough went in eearoh of them, aadb^oj^aeetateh 
of the lose of the Dorn CoHfitertiia, bat 

%»*»»*», nothing more wae known, ttU jtnthony Jenkfanw, early in 1880, 
Claimed to have got equally certain n*w» of Sir 
eil .hie opmpMty. hut, long before wit; !*oooKte:' : fe 
; f«#»d ; fat the qjiftwr 'ot ismt, 

iltWS'.'l*. 1 !.- ' 
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anchor, and, looking every way about them, espied a curtain 
fisher boat.” Chancellor hailed the crew and made up to them; 
“ but they, being amassed at tho strange greatness of his ship— 
for they had never seen the like before —began presently t < > avoid 
and flee.” The English captain overtaking them, “ they threw 
themselves before him, in great fear as men half dead, offering 
to kiss his feet; but he, according to his great and singular 
courtesy, looked pleasantly upon them, comforting them by 
signs and gestures, refusing those duties and rovereneios of 
theirs and taking them up in all loving sort from the ground. 
And they spread, by-and-by, a report of tho coming of a strange 
nation of a singular gentleness and courtesy, whereupon the 
people came together, offering victuals freely to those new- 
come guests and not refusing to traffic with them ”—only 
awaiting their King’s permission. 

“ Now, by this time our men had learned that this country 
was called Russia or Muscovy”—under n King John IV., 
better known as the Czar Ivan tho Terrible. They wore 
lying, of courso, in tho Whito Kea, off the province of Perm, 
near the site of tho Archangel that was to lie; and news 
was soon carried to Moscow of the Englishmen “ sent into 
those coasts from the Most Excellent King Edward VI." 

Ivan at once welcomod them to his Court, offered post- 
horses for tho long overland journey, “ and if by reason of its 
tediousness they thought it not best so to do, he granted 
liberty to bargain and to traffic ’’ where they lay. But this 
gracious answer took some timo in coming; tho “ Governors 
of the place ” would not commit themselves without formal 
leave, and Chancellor, “ hold in this suspense with long and 
vain expectatjpn,and thinking that of intention to delude him 
they posted the matter off so often,” determined to follow up 
his daring voyage with as daruig a ride across the Continent 
Threatening the Muscovites to depart and go 
on his way, he ” brought them to furnish him 
with all things necessary, and to conduct him \ 


by land to the presence of.their > 4 ?,", ' 

And so “ Master Chancier set out 
sledges which in that country, era 
almost not knowfc^eny'^^ 


the exceeding harun^oft^ , 

1 ti a _ ji v. * ■ L* At.:Xyv. '1 .■ ' ! .V":' 
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met the slodgeman” coming from the Czar, “who by some 
mishap had lost his way and gone to tho seaside noar the 
country of the Tartars, thinking there to have found our ship.” 
Ho gave Chancellor the Emperor’s letter, “written in all 
courtesy and in tho most loving manner that could bo, wherein 
express commandment was given that post-horses should be 
gotten for him and the rest of his company without any 
money. Which thing was of all tho Russians in tho rest of 
tho journey so willingly (lone, that they began to quarrol, yea 
and to fight also, in striving and contending which of them 
should put their post-horses to the sled”—so that after 
nearly 1,600 miles of this now kind of travelling, “Mastor 
Ghancolor camo at last to Moscow, tho chief city.” 

So ends the story of tho rediscovery of Russia—in a sense, 
tho most important of all English voyages. For if Drake, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and Cook have made discoveries 
more famous than this of Richard Chancellor’s, the first stop 
in a movoment must always have a place of its own; and in 
this venture wo have tho start of Greater England—not by a 
lucky chance, but by a deliberate plan of restoring some vigour 
to English commerco, and by a daring in action which deserved 
more than its first, its obvious success, as tho results wore far 
wklor than a mere opening of trade with tho then half-barbarous 
Russians. On reaching Moscow, Chancellor sot to work to 
observe and describe. In his long journey “ thro’ Russia the 
White,” he had noted its “ many and great rivers, of which 
the chief is that they call in their own tongue Volga, and after 
this tho Don and tho Dnioper,” “with the groat lakes and 
pools of Muscovy, and tho marsh ground in many places.” 

“ Touching the Riphaoan Mountains," howovor, “where the 
snow lioth continually, and the rest of tho wondors which the 
Grecians feignod and invented of old, our men neither saw 
them, nor brought home any perfect relation of them.” On 
tho contrary, “ tho whole country is plain and champaign, and 
few hills in it: and towards the north very large and spacious 
woods, with great store of fir-trees,” It was «ummer*-*June 
to September—when Chanooiior spent his throe months in 
Muscovy; so it waa only from report he could tell of the 
North parts of the country, so cold that fiho very,w&te^ that 
distUlcth out of the moist wood they lay upon fche js 
'.-presently congealed and frozen, so that in one 'attd:::thrwlf* 
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same firebrand a man shall see both tiro anil ice." Yet even in 
these slimmer months, “ the mariners we left in the ship, in 
their going up only from their cabins to the hatches, had their 
breath oft-times so suddenly taken away that they oftsoons fell 
down as men very near dead." 

The “large disoourso that romaineth" in the Original 
Journals, of Moscow, of the Prince anil his (hurt, anil the 
manners of the people, is too “ large” for the purpose of this 
summary. 

But some instances of increased knowledge and enlarged 
interest in the outorworld.thus thrown open,i!annot bo quite left 
out. “ Our men say that Moscow in bigness is as groat as the 
City of London." There aw, it is admitted rather grudgingly, 
“ many and great buildings in it; but for bounty and fairness, 
nothing like ours." In the same way, the “ many towns and 
villages” of Russia arc “built all out of order and with no 
handsomeness.” 

The first English description of the Kremlin is interest¬ 
ing in the history of Rediscovery. “There 
is, hard by the city of Moscow, a very fair 1tt * Kr * mlln ‘ 
castle, strong and furnished with artillery, wherounto the city 
is joinod directly towards the north with a brink wall. The 
walls of the castle are eighteen feet thick it hath on one side 
a dry ditch, on the other the River Volga, and in it are nine 
chapels, not altogether unhandsome, used and kept by certain 
religious mon, over whom is, after a sort, a patriarch, or 
governor, and other reverend fathers. The king’s court is not 
of the neatest, for it is of low building, much surpassed and 
excelled by the houses of the kings of England. The windows, 
very narrowly built, some of them by glass, some other by 
lattices admit the light; whereas the palaces of our princes 
are decked with hangings of cloth of gold, there is none such 
there." Also tho Russians “ build and join, honchos to all 
their walls a great eyo-sore to the Englishmen, 

However, the Osar received Chancellor splendidly enough, 
the latter■ feeing^^aot at idl " dashed out , 

of 'ixmteo*^ the .rest of, Hakluyt’s;"! ■ 

accounts n^tly: : ; : ta]Scett';up with 
monies, ; ittannet^ ■ relig&h' pf Ivanfe noutt' and' kingdom. 

TEE,, in 1462, 
; t^;?'TlWftar, slavery ■ and 
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began the new Eastern Empire, nine years after the old 
Byzantine tradition, by the storm of Constantinople in 1453, 
had fallen into tho hands of the Turks. Of that older 
Roman or Greek Empire tho new Muscovite dominion 
claimed to be tho successor, and by 1500, after a desperate 
light of forty years, its founder could uiake that claim with 
some show of power. Now, in 1553, when his grandson was 
“ in his 20th year of reign and his 23rd of life,” Russia was 
civilised enough to feel the meaning, or something of tho 
meaning, of the Christianity and the society that Western 
Europe represented—that West whose pioneers had just found 
their way to Moscow. Ivan, who was deep in reforming tho 
law of Church and State, in spreading Christian manners and 
morals among the people with. the help of the priest 
Sylvester, welcomed the new opening of Western trade and 
influence to his merchants and his people. It was the all- 
important time for Russia, as it was for England For the 
future of both countries very much depended oh tho use they 
would make of their meeting and its results—not merely the 
direct results of any traffic that might spring up between 
Moscow and London, but still raoro the indirect wider, deeper 
results of the first quickening of national eitojfprise on both 
sides—tho first movement of national expansion. ; ,, 

, Ivan, as much as the Engflpl merchants, 

“ search of new trades and countries was a ctouri^ ondrimans 
to obtain greatness." ' * " - A ..j Z 

So now Chancellor returned to England with Ihtters ifebm^ihe ,' 
Czar to Edward, VL, offering 


declaring that RussiA, was “ 

send unto ut ships and vessels. , And if you i 

Majesty’s Council to treat with whereby yodh'. 
may with all kinds of wares, and where they wih/ia|^ ; ,tji!fsw; 
market, they shall have their free mart with all libertie»f|j!odgh ' 
my whole dominions, to coine and go - 

And this was idnuthAteethAf.it^ 

Haase merchant*, : 

.IStSm 

had lest their 
. 1 ■ there ■ 
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had slandered their English rivals vigorously enough, ac¬ 
cusing them as pirates and rovers, and calling on the Czar to 
detain and imprison them. “But the Emperor, believing 
rather the king’s letters that our men brought than the lying 
suggestions of the Flemings, used no ill treaty towards them.” 

Ivan’s letters camo, of course, to Queen Mary on Chancel¬ 
lor’s return in ’54, and to her the account was given “ concern¬ 
ing the state of Muscovy,” of its trado in hides and tallow, 
com* and wax, homp and honey, sables and walrus ivory; of 
its trade-routes through Moscow, Novgorod, Vologda, and other 
marts; of the divisions of the kingdom, as far out on the 
north and east as the “ Muscovites that aro idolaters, dwelling 
near to Tartaria;” and, at greatest length of all, of their religion. 
For “ they hold opinion that we aro but half Christians, and 
themselves only to bo the true and perfect Church ; these are 
the childish dotages of such ignorant barbarians.” 

The Czar’s letter of invitation and the success of Chan¬ 
cellor’s venture kept up the English interest in the new trado 
of this new world. Thus, in 1554, John Hasse wrote a tract 
“ of the eoins, weights, and measures used in Russia,” and in 
the next year all was ready for a second voyage to the White 
Sea? for. aa tke Flemings had just bought back their trading 
rights at Novgorod, the western entrance to Muscovy (by the 
Baltic) w»e taore than ever closed to English seamen 

sailed again, under its old Grand 
Pilot, Rich&rii Chanoellor, on May 1, 1555, 
and on the 4th of October the trading party 
was. in Moscow once more, While they stayed 
treating about the opening of » mart, a third expedition was 
preparing fn the Thames, and in tho year 1556 the first 
Ambassador %om Russia was “honourably received into 
.England," after a most stormy voyage. For tho Edward 
Bowwenture, leaving the White Sea on July 20, 1550, and 
“ traversing the seas four months,” on November 10 " arrived 
within the Scottish, coast in a bay called Pettisiig© (Pitsligo), 
where, by outrageous. tempest and extreme storms, the ship, 
beaten from her ground tackles,” was driven upon the rooks on 
shore* where she broke and split in pieces: “in such sort that 

• * “ Suet atore of oora tthat In oimreyto* lit toward* Uokoow, aomettaee in a 

fowooon a man tihagl »*»70Oto 8oO*WU lad**, wtto Paople oame 1,000 
mile* to Uoboow to bay {fee oocn, .. 

P 
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the grand pilot (Chancellor), using all care for the Ambassador 
and his train, and taking the ship’s boat to attain the shore and 
His s WI + ., fr 80110 save an( ^ preserve the company—the same 
wrec boat by rigorous waves of the seas was by 
dark night overwhelmed and drowned.” Chancellor perished 
with the rest—seven Russians and the mariners of the ship 
—only the Ambassador was saved. 

With great difficulty he was got out of tho hands of the 
Scotch wreckers and brought up to London, where the Queen 
received him on the last day of February, 1557. “He being 
accompanied by the merchants adventuring for Russia—140 
persons—and conducted to London, where, by the way, he had 
the hunting of the fox and such like sport shown him, 
with knights, esquires, gentlemen, and yeomen up to 300 horses, 
was led to the north parts of tho city, where, by four 
notable merchants, was presented to him a right fair and 
large gelding, richly trapped, with a foot cloth of Orient 
crimson velvet, enriched with gold laces, all furnished in most 
glorious fashion.” 

So the Muscovite Embassy was brought in by Sinithfield 
Bars, received at Court in Westminster, and sent back to Russia 
with “ four goodly and well-trimmed ships ” on May 12,1557, 

Other voyages in the same direction had been in progress in 
1556—such as the “ Navigation and discovery 
towards the River of Obi, made by Stephen 
Burrough, Master of the pinnace called the 
Senktithrift” who passed the North,Cape (which he 
to have named), Lapland, Nova Zambia, and the land of the 
“Samoids, very trustful and shrewd people,” and only turned 
back within 15 leagues of the river Petchora**—and another 
voyage of the same Stephen Burrough, from Colmogro vfe 
Russia to Wardhuus in Norway (1557), to seek theshtp 
that had been lost on the first venture of Chancellor And 
Willoughby (p. 220).. ' •'iffiiy/ 1 -. 

Besides these, we have 1 Instructions to ^e/Msts^^ 1 
'Mariners on board the fieet^,'" passing thia ye&r ■■ 

. the Ray of St. Nicholas f & 

' M^(haat, Adventurers. unto,their ■ 

EwmiiM? '''aid' Mu**' •; 
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Company in London to their agents in Russia, or from one 
agent to another. 

The northern travels of Anthony Jenkinson, like the results 
of the return of the Russ Ambassador to Moscow, fall mainly 
within the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though the starting-point 
of each is made before the death of Mary. 

Eor Jenkinson journeyed to Muscovy from Gravesend in the 
same fleet with Ivan’s envoy—May 12-July 12, 1557—and 
on April 23,1558, he was ready to set out from Moscow for the 
City of Bokhara or Boghar in Bactria. Two days before Christ¬ 
mas ho reached it—when Queen Mary had been dead a month. 

But in the very beginning of the reign—in 1553—the same 
Anthony Jenkinson had been exploring the 
Turkish Empire, revisiting the Bible lands that tae 

had been fading from the knowledge of 
our countrymen since tho Crusades, and going farther afield, 
on this side, than any Englishman had gone before. On 
November 4 ho had witnessed " the manner of tho entering of 
Soliman the great Turk, with his army, into Aleppo in Syria, 
inarching into Persia against the Grand Sophie;” at the same 
time, he got his passport from the Padishah for all the ports, 
towns, and cities in his dominions. 

As to other parts of the globe, wo have seen, in the reign 
of Edward VI., how English merchants and ex¬ 
plorers began to visit the African coasts about 7 
1550; their visits continued to be pretty 
frequent in the five years of tho Catholic Reign (1553-8). 

On August 12,1553, sailed the " first fleet to Guinea and 
Benin;” on October 11, 1554, started a second expedition in 
the track of the first; in 1555-6, the famous Master William 
Towrson made his first two voyages to the Castle of La 
Mina, the great Portuguese fort on the Guinea coast—though 
the interest of all this is in trade rather than in any advaaoe 
upon the unknown world. 

But of western discovery and voyages to America under 
Queen Mary—even voyages in search of a north-west passage— 
there is an almost total cessation. Whileonthenorth and east 
every possible effort-was being made fco opeft 
up a new field of enterprise, 'Scarcely anything 
is reoorded to have feeeadbne :by'^glisbhien 
in the track of John (^iw^wherS not afe# Bristol and Lo ndon 
P 2 
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merchants had tried their fortune, though without any marked 
success, in the first fifty years of the sixteenth century. 

Thus it is only on one side, on the north-east, and by the 
enterprise of one man—Richard Chancellor—that any notable 
success is gained by our national discoverers under Mary. 
All other ventures are either successful as following in his 
steps, or disastrous as new attempts to get right on, round 
the north of Asia, to Cathay; or unimportant and uninteresting 
as futile efforts to break into tho mare elanmm of Spanish 
Trade in west and south. Tho story of our exploration in 
these five years is the story of tho voyage of one Grand Pilot. 


It is not very easy to trace out tho course of ovonts 
whereby it came to pass that tho bright 
J. bass MOTUt>rGBB.promi 80 foreshadowed by Erasmus (of. p. 88) 
Reaction. altogether dwappoarod soon aftor tho accmsum 
of Edward. But it is clear that tho work ot 
spoliation which the strong will of Henry had hold in chock, was 
openly sanctioned by tho personal oxample of Somerset. His own 
palace in tho Strand rose on the site of former (httrch property; 
St. Stephen's Chapel became the Parliament House, and the 
College of St. Martin-le-Grand was converted into a tavern 
Ecclesiastical preferments, by an abuse which recalls the un¬ 
scrupulousness of medieval despots, were frequently bestowed 
on illiterate laymen; while the bishops themselves, in order 
to retain some portion of their endowments, were fain to sur¬ 
render a large proportion of them to the despoiler. In cases 
where the monastic endowments partly consisted, as was 
frequently the case, of church livings, the new lay patrons 
often allowed tho cure to go unbestowed, or appointed some 
altogether inefficient priest at a miserable stipend. " To con¬ 
sider,” cried Latimer, "what hath been plucked from abbeys, 
colleges, and chantries, it is marvel no mote to be bestowed 
on this holy office of salvation I ” 

In justice to the young king it must, however, be observed 
that, so far as his personal influence extended, he did 
to restrain this wholesale diversion of religious 
to'secular purposes, although with very .; 

Thomas Lever, the master of St. John’s 
bog & X68Q; at St, Paul’s Ottos, ojMnfy wpire*^*' ''* v 
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for the way in which they systematically frustrated the royal 
designs. “ The king ” he said, “ is so disappointed that both 
the poor be spoiled, all maintenance of learning decayed, and 
you only enriched. For before that you did beginne to be 
the disposers of the king’s liberality towards learning and 
poverty, there was in houses belonging unto the university ot 
Cambridge two hundred students of divinity, many very well 
learned; which be now all clone gone, house and manne, 
young toward scholars, and old fatherly doctors, not one of 
them loft.” It was but a very imperfect compensation for this 
wholesale spoliation that both the universities were at this 
time exempted from the payment of tithes and lirst-fruits. 

In another direction the royal designs were more success¬ 
ful, partly, it would seem, owing to the co- 
operation afforded by the now fast-growing 
middle classes. Upwards of thirty grammar 
schools founded at this time have permanently associated tho 
reign of Edward VI. with the cause of popular education. 
Some of these schools owed their origin to tho royal initiative, 
but not a few to tho petition of tho burgesses of some town, 
or that of tho residents in tho neighbourhood of some sup¬ 
pressed monastery, who thought, not imroasonably, that the 
funds thus placed at tho royal disposal might more appro¬ 
priately be applied to tho endowment of a school than to 
increase the wealth of some landed magnate. In tho preamble 
.to the letters patent for the foundation of the free grammar 
school in Louth, given in 1552, the royal sympathy with tho 
movement is expressed in glowing terms. Edward declares 
tba£ he has “ always coveted, with a most exceeding vehement 
and ardent desire, that good literature and discipline might 
be diffused and propagated through all parts of the kingdom, 
as wherein the beet government ami administration of affawre 
eonsistft.” “ The liberal instruction of youth ” is described as 
“being, as it wore, the foundation and growth of our Common¬ 
wealth” Among existing foundations, there were now estab¬ 
lished the Free (grammar Schools at St Alban's, Bath, Bedford, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Buckingham, Chelmsford, Chipping 
Norton, Christ’s Hospital in London, Orediton, St. Edmund’s, 
G%gleswick, Grantham, Kingston-upon-Thames, Bromsgrovo, 
Lichfield, Ludlow, Pontefract, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, South- 
, ampton, Stourbridge, Tunbri%e, and others. They aro generally 
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described as free, and designed mainly for tho instruction of 
the scholars in tho Latin language. It must, however, be 
noted that a largo proportion wore, in the first instance, very 
slenderly endowed, and could educate but a small number. 
That at Bath, for example, was limited to “ ten poor boys” and 
“ ten poor persons,” thus partaking of the character of a 
“hospital.” It would scorn that they only very partially 
supplied the place of the schools which had been swept away 
along with the monasteries, for in tho year 1502 we find 
Williams, the Speaker of tho House of Commons, in an 
address to tho Queen, referring to “ tho want of schools: that 
at least a hundred were wanting in England which Wore that 
rime had been”—an allusion which we may safely assume, 
with Strype, had reference to the schools of tho monasteries. 


“ Under tho Tudors,” says Mr. Ferguson in an often-quoted 
passage, “ the Gothic style wont out in a blaze 
a. htohbs. of glory.” But it is not possible to point 
rssssar exactly to the moment either of final splen- 
. dour or of final extinction, though both, in a 
sense, coincide with the completion of the Royal Chapels at 
Windsor and Westminster, and Cambridge. The necessity of 
preserving something like continuity of story has obliged us 
already to treat of these buildings (VoL II., p. 302), and of 
the vaulting, which is their distinguishing characteristic, as, 
in fact, the latest members of a series, which commences with 
the Cloister Vaults of Gloucester, finished ss 
80 1412, and the slightly later teferO- 
ohoir in Peterborough. Nevertheless, the 
greater part of the actual work id the chapels was not carried 
out till the reign of Henry Vllt Thus Windsor, the 
in foundation (1475), was not. finished rill 
vaults of the crossing were added, latsr s^ 

Chapel at Cambridge w*c. began' shghtly y ]^:;;;ths 
but more .' ” ,J . 


wweaot given to it 'till l&sa \ v 

mlnsfct equally belong® ■ to the two;*$fe: 

4*'the Bartow* yea» waitoh ., 
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tower of Canterbury, were not finished till 1515 and 1517. 
The Savoy Chapel, too, was begun under Henry VII., though 
it was largely altered by Queen Elizabeth. Even in the last 
year of Henry VIII. some real Gothic work was done, and 
in places where the surroundings made for the survival of 
a good Gothic tradition, the continuation of the style re¬ 
mained slight down to a still later period. 

It has been said that Wolsey was “the last professor 
of Gothic,” and if we take his work at 
Hampton Court and the noble hall at Christ- 
church, Oxford (the superb staircase is a 
century later), we shall see the justification for the title. In 
his work the form is Gothic, however frequently wo may 
come across Italian details. The coup de gnXce. was dealt, of 
course, by the Reformation, which put an end, for a time at 
least, to all need of church building. But for the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Renaissance architecture might have had a more for¬ 
tunate development; but, in truth, the spirit of Protestantism 
was not instinct with any poetry, and so far the New Religion 
was not unsuitod to the new architecture. 

It is difficult, to assay, with anything like accuracy, the 
various ingredients that contribute to the healthy and natural 
development of a stylo; but certainly the Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture, popular as it became, never seems to have taken any 
deep root in England. One looks in vain to find any great 
English ecclesiastical building in the sixteenth century which 
oan properly be said to belong to it, and the style which grew 
out of it, that singular mixture of Gothic and Italian which 
goes by the name of Elizabethan, is only occasionally present 
in additions to churches. It is hardly too much to say that 
no church, with the slightest pretension. to original artistic 
design, was erected between the Reformation and 1681, 

It is far otherwise as regards lay buildings, though, of 
necessity, ky architecture was chiefly occupied 
with utilitarian progress./ Spacious rooms, 
weU-%htedgaRe^e^comfo^aWeehamberB--- 
in a. word, good was what was sought after, 

and inthis good' progrtes was , iaad0, if the higher qualities 
,, .tyefo : eome#h^;negfo<Se<fc. :;; Wy ■ havcjeeen.. how in- the reign of 
Hen|y yflft add- afisuoh, had practio- 

;::!^;dJ^^peared;.perforated 
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through the side walls, the oriel had displaced the loophole, and 
nothing of the castle was retained except the ornamental 
•features. . The king’s avarice, however, stood in the way of any 
great enterprise in lay architecture, and almost the only work 
of the character, undertaken by him, was the rebuilding of the 
palace at Sheen, necessitated by its total destruction by 
fire in 1500. It was in the so-called Burgundian stylo, bor¬ 
rowed, it is suggested, from the great palace at I)ijon, built, or 
at least commenced, by Philip le Bon, the father of Charles le 
Tem£raire. The connection by marriage betweon Edward IV. 
and the last-named prince, and the fame and splendour of his 
court, where noble strangers were always welcome, had, if not 
exactly promoted emulation between the magnates of England 
and Burgundy, at least familiarised Englishmen with a certain 
kind of palatial splendour. At tho same time we may dismiss 
the idea of there having been much conscious imitation by 
the English architects. 

The second Tudor king was of a temper very different 
from that of his father. A quaint writer of a little later 
date ^ describes .him as “ the onlie Phoenix of his time 
for fine and curious masonrie.” He built the palaces of 
Bridewell, St. James’s, and Beaulieu, and made extensive and 
decorative additions to Windsor, Whitehall, and Hunsdon. 
Tho king’s sumptuousness was imitated by the profusion of 
his courtiers. Wolsey, besides his palace at Hampton and 
his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich, rebuilt more than one of 
the episcopal residences. The heads of the ducal houses of 
Norfolk and Buckingham were not far behind Wolsey in 
emulating their sovereign’s splendour, and were not mote 
fortunate in living to etyoy them. In an earlier part of this 
volume we have described, from a contemporary record, the 
actual form and contents of a fortified manor-house of the 
Boord& thirteenth century. Ina curious treatise prihted 
in 1547, entitled “A dyotorie or wgin^ent of 
health,” by one Boorde, a physician* we have a contemporary 
description of a typical sixtewt,th«rdeatuiy mansion: , -*j-S' 

"Make the hah of such fashion/' }u» 

tha.bachyv Mtt aonawhst 
: with a& entne Withtu by the wall of the 
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tko larder annexed to the kochyn. Then divide the loggingew l>y the 
circuit of the quadrinal courte, and let the gate house be opposite or 
against tho hall doore, not directly, but the hall doovc standing abase of 
the gate house, in the middle of the front enteringe of the place*. Let the 
prevye chamber be annexed to the great chamber of estate, with other 
chambers necessary for the buildingo, so that many of the chambers may 
have a prospect© into the chapell.” 

It is a little confused, but tho picture is sufficient to show 
how cornpleto was tho departure from tho ideas of the early 
builder. Tho change had in most material respects, as far as 
internal arrangements went, been more or less complete 
in the time of the later Plantagenets. But now, so 
to speak, tho mask was thrown off. Almost alone of castel¬ 
lated features the flanking towers at tho angles were retained; 
but they were retained for ornament merely, or for the 
utilitarian purpose of carrying staircases. These hexagonal 
towers, with tho masses of lofty and richly ornamented 
chimneys on tho roofs, give a highly characteristic and special 
character to the earlier Tudor domestic architecture. 

In the work of the sixteenth century, tho so-called Cinque- 
cento, the idea of making painted glass a 
part of the decoration of a Gothic cathedral 
having a duo relation to the scheme of tho 
architect may be said to have passed away. The stained 
glass window of this period is simply a picture painted 
on glass, and itself framed or mounted in glass; and except 
in a few trees of Jesse and like cases, the frame and the mount 
were kept perfectly distinct. Amongst the works of this 
period/-—the first half of the sixteenth century—are no 
doubt the mosit elaborate glass pictures that have been pro¬ 
duced. Only a small number of those that survive can, 
however, be attributed safely to English artists, the greater 
part having, like the famous windows in the Choir of Lich¬ 
field, been imported from Flanders. Generally speaking, the 
colour of the glass work during the reigns of the first four 
Tudor princes is softer and more agreeable to the eye than 
that of the earlier period, though never equalling in depth 
thatof the earliest mosaic. 

It is probable that a few Englishmen picked up some of the 
FJtonings' skill, even in the reign of Henry 
■yitf ;/We know, at least,..the namo of one— ■ 

Jolwi.’ Crust, who early in^lienry VIlL’s reign received 
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various payments from the exchequer, and to whom a 
rather famous processional picture is attributed. This is 
the meeting of Henry and Francis at the 
“The Held or the Field of the Cloth of Gold, which took place 
C10 john cruet! 1,7 in May, 1520. It was painted soon after that 
event, and we may take it that it would not 
have been entrusted to an artist whose reputation was not 
fully established. From the English or foreign pupils of the 
Flemings came, no doubt, the portrait of Dean Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School, and quite a number of portraits 
of the new magnates of the Tudor dynasty. If but little was 
done under Henry VII., the ground was broken, ready to receive 
the seed from the first sower. The tradition of an English 
royal patronage of art was established, and as 
tuSwhwwwtol we ft recorded that in the second year 
of Henry VIII., one John Browne was ap¬ 
pointed sergeant painter, it is probable that the office was not 
newly created. At the death of Browne, Andrew Wright was 
appointed sergeant painter. Besides these official personages, 
a Vincent Volpe received a salary from Henry VIII. of £20 
a year as painter to the king. Lucas Horembout, or Home- 
baud, of Ghent, seems to have been the first foreign artist who 
appeared at Henry VIIL’s court His brother Gerard, and 
his sister Susanna, also settled in England. We should know 
comparatively little of these personages and of the other 
artists here mentioned, but for the jealous system which 
required foreigners to take out letters of denization to enable 
them to obtain the benefit of the English law. Most of them 
availed themselves of the privilege, and many obtained 
grants of arms; some left wills disposing of considerable 
property. 

It is unfortunate that we oannot more accurately identify 
the works of the different individuals. This is markedly the 
case with regard to Lucas Horembout, vhp yet; 
been a person of distinction, lot he r^yeid;^ 
high salary, higher 'indeed' than- that 1 ' 

artist. The same is true of the 
i«we been an acoomphshed miniatm^, 
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latest portraits of the king, executed after Holbein’s death in 
1543, are probably by this painter. They display inferior 
draughtsmanship, but great character. The Warwick Castle 
picture of Henry VIII. possesses, indeed, very high qualities, 
and what Dr. Waagen calls “brutal egotism, obstinacy, harsh¬ 
ness, and tho suspicious wakefulness of a wild boast," are 
finely brought out in the features of the old king. Besides 
these, Henry VIII. subsidised Toto della Nunziata, who was 
both paintor and architect, and Bartolomew Ponni, a Florentine. 
Alice Oarmillion and Katharine Maynon, chiefly known as 
miniaturists, wore also favoured by Henry, and tho staff was 
increased under Edward VI. by tho addition of Levina 
Terling of Bruges. Gorbut Flick and Johannes Corvus are 
names found on a few pictures belonging to the reign. Tho 
list of artists who rocoivod English patronage under Henry 
VIII. is so long as to bo tedious, but among those not to 
be omitted is the name of Girolamo da Trovigi, painter, sou 
and pupil of Pior Maria Pennacchi, who is probably repre¬ 
sented by tho portrait of the founder of Gresham College, 
and that of Nicola da Modena, sculptor, possibly tho 
author of a statuette of Henry VIII. of great delicacy, and 
of a medallion at Hampton Court, given without authority to 
Torregiano. 

That great artist had, as we have mentioned, entered 
into a contract with Henry VII. for the 
erection of his tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

But the work of Master Peter Torrysany, as tho English 
records name him, both as we know it in the royal tomb 
or the tomb of tho Lady Margaret, or the terra-cotta of 
Dr. Young in the Bolls Chapel, was thoroughly exotic. 
Probably this was true of the productions of Benedetto 
Boveasani and of Bemardi of Amsterdam, who were em¬ 
ployed under Henry VXJi, though most of their English 
work has perished, or. has ceased to be identifiable. But 
neither Flonaitine hd* Dutchman seems, to have been a 
; yivi^mg Yet all thesenames, whether 

. by the greater 

^gtery:: of 'Whose exe¬ 

cutive talent has hardly been excelled in 

and came to 
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England in 1526. He brought with him a letter of intro¬ 
duction from Erasmus to the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, 
who took him into his house at Chelsea, and introduced him 
to the king and tho court. This was in fulfilment of a pro¬ 
mise made to Erasmus by a letter dated tho 18th December 
in the previous year, in which he thus comments on some 
sample of the painter’s work sent him by Erasmus: “ Pictor 
tuus, Erasme charissimo, mirus est artifex, sed veroor ne non 
sensurus sit Angliam tarn fimmdam et fertilem quam sperarat. 
Quanquain ne roperiat omnino storilom, quoad per mo fieri 
potest, effieiam.” More’s diffidence was, however, little justi¬ 
fied by the event. Holbein quickly became a favourite, and 
both before and after his patron’s death his poncil was 
never idle. With the exception of three visits to Basle in 
the years 1528-9,1532, and 1538, possibly having some con¬ 
nection with tho retention of his pension of fifty florins a 
yoar paid to him as painter to tho town, the rest of the life of 
Holbein was spent in London. He had a house and fee in 
tho “ Parisshe of Saint Andrewe IJndershafte,” and there he 
died of tho plague in 1543. Although he did not enter the 
king’s sorvico for some threo years after his arrival in England, 
More’s introductions had, before that time, secured him a con¬ 
siderable clientele among noble and distinguished persons, 
such as Archbishop Warham, Sir Henry Guildford, Sir 
Bryan Tuko, and Thomas Linacro. At the same time 
he painted the chancellor and Margaret Eoper, whose like¬ 
nesses were despatched as a present to Erasmus, possibly by 
tho hand of the painter himself His industry was indeed 
astonishing, and as his superiority to all his northern 
contemporaries became rapidly known, opportunities for its 
exercise were never wanting. It has been said that no emin¬ 
ent man or woman of the period in England escaped, his 
pencil. But though this is true, Holbein found time to paint 
an astonishing series of portraits of obscurities, including 
among these such works as the portrait of "EeakynteeT 
of Cornwall,” and that most faultless work, the porirai®’^ 
Morott, Henry YIIL’s jeweEer, now at. Dresden. 
painter to Henry he was .commissioned,.' to. ; paint the hkeQ^, 
of -Anne of deves, sad, »tiUb ‘ Jwf \ 

' departed from his > uncompromising srtd 
, At any rate, the king found the or^insL 
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the picture, that he inaflo the marriage scheme (it must be 
allowed that he had long been spoiling for the quarrel) a pre¬ 
text for breaking with the ablo but unpopular minister who 
had advised it (p. 25). Holbein's portrait of another lady- 
wooed but not won, the Duke of Norfolk’s .1 )uchess of Milan, 
shows a similar disposition to abate some of his rough 
honesty of statement. The series of Windsor drawings, 
mostly in rod and coloured chalk, belonging to the English 
Crown, shows Holbein in his most attractive mood as a 
portrait painter, and gives a higher idea of the talent of the 
man than his most finished works in oil. He was, however, 
far from boing a portrait-painter only. Not only is the fact 
contradicted by the existence of the famous Darmstadt 
masterpiece, tho “ Meyer ” Holy Family, but by the fine group 
of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company, which is not unworthy to 
rank with tho Regent and Doolon pieces of Holland. Holbein 
is the highest ropresontativo of tho simple exact imitative 
school of portraiture, in which the resemblance of feature, 
not of character, is sought first and last. Groat as Holbein 
was, it is probable that Henry endeavoured to ontico to his 
court still greator men, and was anxious to secure the 
services of Rafaollo and Titian. There is some evidence 
that Rafaello executed at least one work for the English 
king —the St. George now hung in tho Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. 

What Holbein certainly was to the reign of Hemy, Guillim 
Streter probably was to that of his son. Ho 8traten 

painted numerous pictures of the young kmg 
and of various notables living during his short reign, and in the 
last years of that of his father. In manner (if identification 
is possible) he is like a weak Holbein, and without the rough 
vigour that is to he found in some of the portraits attributed 
to Gerard and Lucas Horembout. A better artist was Joost 
van Cleef, but it is not clear when he arrived in England. As 
a draughtsman he was almost the equal of Holbein, and 
possessed more breadth of touoh Queen Mary’s reign is 
interesting in the history of art for the arrival on the scene of 
a painter variously called Antonis Mor, a , liIjill1ji 
A ntonio Morn, and Sir Antonio Mom Bom 
in Utrecht, he had studied long in ltfidy, and was perhaps 
the most talented of 'Flemings of the 
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century. He is supposed, though, without much evidence, 
to have endeavoured to model himself on Holbein. He 
was the first fashionable painter who early commanded 
large prices for his work. He probably came to England 
charged with the task of painting Queen Mary for Philip, 
and this task he at any rate executed so satisfactorily 
that his patrons “gave him one hundred pounds, a gold 
chain, and a pension of four hundred pounds a year as 
painter to their majesties.” His works are dignified, courtly, 
generally sombre in colour, and rather lacking in animation. 
A very beautiful example is a portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham 
in the National Portrait Gallery. This must have boon one of 
the last works he executed in England, for on Queen Mary’s 
death he quitted England, and having given offonce at the 
Court of Madrid, he retired to Flanders, whore he found a 
munificent patron in the Duke of Alva When and whore ho 
was knighted is unknown. 

The survivors of the artists who flourished under Henry 
VIII. of course continued their work under his son and elder 
daughter, and as they dropped off were replaced by younger 
mon. Various Williams and Hanses and Johns are thus 
mot with, most of them apparently of foreign origin, though 
Nicholas Sergeant, painter to Queen Mary, may possibly havo 
been an Englishman. 

The second Tudor king added a double sovereign to 
the gold coinage, a half-sovereign, a George noble, with 
a St. George on horseback attacking the 
^ ra g° n > ftn d a crown and half-crown. These 
last derived their names from the crowns with 


which they were figured; and from the absence of the head 
which usually wore it. Similar coins in silver were also issued 
by Henry, which, however, bear his effigy. 

As the second Tudor prince added a double sovereign tetbe 
coinage, so the third added a treble sovereign, 
0 *^®!^ vl and also a sixpence and a 
i : . • ,'' older coins, were also issued, though 

seems to'have been Ming into disuse. Hnd«a: hia , :'^ifflp^»nd 
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excited some amusement, and tlie peculiar appearance of 
■which is hit off in the description of the pair of lovers in 
Butler’s “Hudibras”:— 

“ Still amorous and fond and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a drilling.” 

Unfortunately, the artistic history of the coinage during 
the Tudor period is of less importance than that dis¬ 
creditable story of the successive debasements of its value 
which belongs to another section of the chapter (cf. pp. 242, 
244). It may be said, however, that slight attempts at reform 
were made both at the beginning and at the end of the reign 
of Edward VI. 


The reign of Henry VIII. has been characterised as forming 
the climax in the development of the move¬ 
ment for converting arable to pasture, which 
we have been following so long; and probably 
at no time during the 150 years in which the change was 
being effected was tho mania for sheep quite so great as 
just after the dissolution of tho monasteries and in the 
years preceding the king’s death. It cannot, 
however, be said that in tho reigns of his 
children the movement at first showed much sneep-Farmta*. 
sign of abating. On the contrary, all through 
the lives of Edward and Mary, and well on into the reign of 
Elisabeth, we find the outory against enclosing as hitter as 
ever; and in fact it was hardly till the opening of the seven¬ 
teenth century that the over-production of sheep arid; ;vopl 
began to have its natural effeeVand once more madotheir 
vwie sink to little, if lanything, above that of 
which had so,long be^lnferior to them as a commercial 
investment (p. 5S4)i 


In 'the 
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breaking down parks and fences, while others tramped up to 
London to see whether any justice was to be obtained. None, 
of course, was to be had, and so finally revolts were attempted. 
In the West the pretext was more the religious grievances, 
but in the East, in Norfolk, the outbreak under Ket was 

all through ostensibly conducted, not so much 

Kefs Rebellion. . , ,? ~ J . .’ ,, , , 

against the Government, as agamst tho land¬ 
lords, and the chiof demands that the pooplo put forward 
were connected with the use the gentlemen made of their 
estates. Thus, for example, it was proposed that for tho 
future the gentlemen should have no rights at all in tho 
commons, and should be restricted in the amount of the 
fine they should be entitled to take when renewing their 
grants to their tenants; for it was only by demanding 
excessive fines that they had in many instances been en¬ 
abled to get the land out of tho hands of their reluctant 
tenants. Similarly tho rebels demanded that all bondmen 
should be emancipated, and one of tho groat features of 
the rebellion was the capturing of all tho gentlemen that 
could be laid hold of, and their trial and sentence at 


tho so-called Oak of Reformation for the wrongs they had 
done to their villagers. This was the greatest effort to pro¬ 
test agamst enclosing that the people over made, but, like the 
royal legislation, it came to nothing; for the Government, 
though sympathising, were bound to put it down, the land- 
owners, when the matter came to blows, having the law entirely 
on their side. Somerset did what he could 
ctoSSu*. b y Phoning many of tho ringleaders, and 
at a later time the Government itself passed 
another Act for enforcing the pulling down of enclosures; 
but the larger fines it imposed (five shillings an acre per 
annum for non-compliance) hardly acted as a greater deter¬ 
rent than its predecessors. 

Outside the history of the enclosing at this time there 
is very little that oalls for attention. The 
cultivation of hemp and ftax, aad the dOvo- 
,.\ lopment of the hop industry which wa* just, 

beginning, may ho noticed; hut in most .districtsyrhiph were 
untouched by sheep-farming, no changes at 
botn inttoduoed,and they .remained ' 

tJrSir system.; of cultivation iaat' 'larks'. 
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another two centuries, when n now wave of enclosing finally 
swept the old method entirely away. 


In tho reigns of Edward VI. and Mary the condition of 
the English people was wretched in tho 
extreme. Tho causes of this great misery soefanaisery. 
have boon partly indicated in previous 
sections. The Reformation movement, and tho subsequent 
reaction from it, had produced much disorder, with rioting 
and rebellion almost amounting to civil war. Tho dissolution 
of tho monasteries is said to have involved a transfer of 
ono-third of the national wealth. Such a transfer could 
scarcely fail to be at least temporarily disastrous. It in¬ 
volved extensive changes in tho character of tho demand 
for labour, and thus reduced to tho ranks of the un¬ 
skilled those whoso skill was no longer in demand ; oven 
if it did not compel them to swell the numbers of tho 
unemployed. Many of those unemployed naturally became 
vagrants; and tho transition of a largo proportion of 
thoso to tho criminal class was so natural as to bo almost 
inevitable. Tho Agrarian Revolution, and the extensive 
enclosure of tho common lands, which wore contempora¬ 
neous with tho religious changes, greatly aggravated thoso 
evils. Only a few shepherds wore now needed on land 
which had formerly omployod many agriculturists, and tho 
loss* of common rights removed what would havo been a 
check on vagrancy, by destroying ono of tho forces that 
tended to keep mon in their own localities. 

. The incompotcncy and extravagance of tho Govern¬ 
ment aggravated the national misery. The 
expenses of Henry’s Court woro four times Bxbl ^^ aot 
as groat in the last six months of his oov«ram«zit. 
reign as they hod been at the beginning. 

This was no doubt largely duo to tho rise in prices; but 
wo shall see that this rise was caused, in no small 
measure, by the policy of the Government. The Royal 
Debt was also a heavy burden, the rate of interest charged 
by the Flemish Jews being seldom lees than twelve per 
cent The death of Henry only increased the number of 
those whoso extravagance had to be paid for by tho nation, 
Q 
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The leading members of Edward YL’s Council, though 
differing on 'many points, agreed in regarding their trust as 
an opportunity for enriching themselves. Their conduct 
was even more inexcusable than that of Henry himself, 
for they could see, on every side, the torrible results of 
the rapacity and extravagance of the late King’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

The chief cause, however, of the depression of trade 
and industry during tho reigns of Edward 
ths'cwenoyf VI. and Mary was probably tho continued 
debasement of the currency. Henry VIII. 
no doubt issued more base money than his successors, 
but Henry’s debasements wore mostly in tho lattor yoars 
of his reign, and did not produce their full consequences 
till it was almost ended. Edward’s Council was equally 
greedy and unscrupulous. Its members talked of reforming 
the currency, but their acts belied thoir words. They issued 
even buser coins than those of the previous reign. 

Edward’s coins were debased in two ways: namely, in 
quantity and in quality. Honry had issued 
Ta it.° !, b f ^ e n<i silver pennies weighing only ton grains 
(Troy). Edward’s advisers reduced thoir 
pennies by two grains more. This debasement was, no 
doubt, only in accordance with earlier precedents. The 
pennies of 1840 weighed twenty grains ; tkoso of 1851 
and 1464 weighed eighteen and twelve grains respectively. 
But these earlier debasements took plaoe in ages when there 
was a general downward tendency of prices. They exorcised 
a steadying effect, and were even, in some respects, beneficial, 
tending to mitigate the hardships produced by felling prices. 
On the other hand, the Tudor debasements came in a period 
of rising prices, and they aggravated all the evils of such a 
period. 

But the diminished weight of the Tudor coins was a 
less serious 1 matter than, thoir dintimshod 
P«%- At; th«,accession, of Hehiy^IXJt; 

• i . tho- aEoy amounsed only, , 

of t^e ■, silver. Henry had .gradt«dly ,inoreased. th9.,pifoporta^t 
of alloy rill it- 




Those successive debasements naturally threw prices and 
wages into confusion. It was not only that 


the purchasing-power of the coins was dimin¬ 
ished. No one knew how far the rapacious 


Disorganisation 
of Prices and 
Wages. 


dishonesty of the Council might carry them, 


or what the intrinsic value of the next coins would ho. The 


bettor coins wore, to a groat extent, driven out of circulation. 
They woro melted down, or exported, or hoarded, and there 
was the widest diversity in the weight and quality of those 
actually in circulation. 

The evil was further aggravated by tho temptations which 
a debased currency offered to false coiners. A 
largo profit could now ho made by issuing 
coins which, both in weight and purity, came up to the 
Government, standard. There worts naturally plenty of per¬ 
sons ready to take advantage of this opportunity. The Con¬ 
troller of tho Mint at Bristol set tho tsxamplo, buying up 
church plato, molting it dowti, and throwing tho metal con¬ 
tained in it upon tho country in tho shape of bad shillings. 
Others followed tho example; and soon mints woro sot up in 
Franco, Flanders, and other parts of Europe to supply the 
English market with base coins. Those, of course, helped to 
push prices still higher, aud to swell tho general misery. 

Tho Government, had temporarily gained by issuing 


debased coins. But, in tho long run, its 
financial difficulties wore considerably aggra- 


Kftocti os t&» 
Flaumow. 


vatod by the fact that it now had to pay 

more highly for everything that it needed. It had rewarded 

the services of its adherents by allowing them to reap the 


profits of successive coinages. In this way alone £150,000 
worth of base silver money was brought into circulation 
(1649). It seemed a cheap way of discharging obligations, 
but the consequent rieo and disorganisation of prices struck 
a heavy blow at the growth of English manufactures, and 
added greatly to the number of the unemployed* Edward’s 
Government was driven almost to dospoir by the necessity of 
paying, in sterling silver, fourteen or fifteen per cent, interest 
on its debts to foreign, croditow, with an addittbual twelve per 
'Cent on the exchange, aad lfc e*n »earceiy havofaited to see 
the connection and its finan- 

ciat embarrassments., By'd^wtaht tobfey,eflpeciftlly of tho 
Q 2 
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property of churches and gilds, it managed to pay its way; 
but by the close of the reign there was little more to be 
obtained by such means, oven if the next sovereign had been 
willing to profit by plundering ecclesiastical bodies. 

The reign of Mary (1553-1558) contains little of import¬ 
ance in industrial history. It gives us five 
unde^Mwy. years of continued national misery, though it 
is difficult to say whether tho misery was in¬ 
creasing. Mary’s crimes were in tho regions of foreign and 
ecclesiastical policy. In industrial matters, the worst charge 
that can bo brought against her is that of impotence and inac¬ 
tion in a gravo political crisis. Sho committed no such acts of 
spoliation and shortsighted greod as her immediate predeces¬ 
sors, and tho currency in particular sho loft almost as sho 
found it But, on the other hand, Mary made no serious 
or sustained effort to relieve the ills from which tho country 
was suffering. Like most other sovereigns, she began hor 
reign with good intentions. The expenses of the household 
were to be reduced. Tho corruption of officials was to bo sup¬ 
pressed. Order, economy, and justico were to bo introduced 
into tho Administration. Tho task, howovor, was ono which 
would have required tho undivided energies of an able 
statesman, and was altogether beyond tho powers of a woman 
whose chief anxioty was for tho supremacy of hor own theo¬ 
logical and ecclesiastical views. To hor passion for orthodoxy 
Mary soon added a passion for Philip of Spain which involved 
her in uncongenial lavishness and ultimately in a war with 
France. The naval and military forces had beon allowed 
in tho previous reign to fall into a state of inefficiency, 
from which Mary had done little to raiso thorn. The war was 
at once unsuccessful and expensive. Tho Queen’s financial 
advisors invented a new device for obtaining money, which 
was destined to have an important influence on our later his¬ 
tory. At their instigation, Mary levied, without tho consent 
of Parliament, a duty upon cloths exported beyond the seas 
(1557), and afterwards an import duty on French wines, Our 
trade was so depressed that these duties did not add much to 
the burdens of the nation; but the fact that the Queen’s 
promises of economy ended in the imposing of fresh and 
hardly constitutional taxes may illustrate her inoompetency 
for the task laid upon her. The eirounast^bM demanded 
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Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. In lieu of these she gave 
England religions persecution, a foreign war, and an industrial 
inaction. The currency continued unreformed ; the treasury 
remained empty; trade, agriculture, and manufactures 
languished; and the problems of pauperism, vagrancy, and 
the unemployed became increasingly urgent. It will, there¬ 
fore, bo convenient at this point to sketch tho growth of the 
Tudor system of dealing with these difficulties. 


Successive changes in industry and commerce have swept, 
away almost all traces of tho economic system 
of which the old poor law formed a part That w. a. s. hewins. 
law is still, in many of its features, the basis of 
tho modem system of poor relief. Hut tint 
forces which shaped it have ceased to operate, and the point of 
view of tho men who framed it is strange to people living in the 
nineteenth contury. In this and a subsequent, chapter we shall 
traoo tho movement which culminated in tho famous poor 
law of Elizabeth, and the broad outlines of tho system then 
established. Wo shall see what, were the so-called rights of 
the poor which that law secured, and how it was adminis¬ 
tered during an important period of English economic 
history. 

At tho commencement of the sixteenth century the relief of 
the poor was not recognised as a civil duty or as tho business 
of government. If the statutes of tho realm and tho by-laws 
of municipalities had secured tho object with which they 
wore framed, every man able and willing to work would have 
had his place in society, though that place might not have 
been ono he would have chosen if loft to himself, nor the 
wftgos equal to his own estimate of his deserts. The “ prob¬ 
lem of poverty,” thoroforo, was then essentially different from 
that of modem times. The statesmen of that time had not 
to deal with a class of poor whose ranks were constantly 
recruitod by those who had fallen or who were too weak to 
rise in tho struggle for existence. Theoretically there was no 
place for such failures in the social system, and if wo may. 
judge from tho early statutes relating to vagabonds and tho 
poor, there was not much belief in the existence of able-bodied 
men and women who wore willing to work hut forced to beg. 
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It was generally recognised, however, that thero were two 
large classes who might bo the recipients of charity. War, 
shipwreck, disease, and similar causes produced a largo crop 
of impotent poor, who in no circumstances could bo expected 
to work. There were besides, the sturdy beggars, the vaga¬ 
bonds, the idlo rogues of society. For the first class sixteenth- 
century opinion suggested Christian charity; for tho second, 
repression. 

Tho outlines of a system of poor relief had been sketched 
in tho reign of Richard II. in a series of statutes* dealing with 
vagabonds, the impotent poor, and other subjects. We have 
thero the elements of local responsibility and settlement, some 
attempt at maintenance, and punishment of able-bodied 
beggars—elements very conspicuous in tho 
Early statutes. j a< . Qr At the end of the fifteenth 

century the severe treatment which the vagabonds received 
was not found to lead to satisfactory results. Henry VlL’s 
first Vagrant Actf complained of the “extreme rigour" of the 
earlier statutes, and the “greatcharges" of the “ long-abiding" 
of the vagabonds in the gaols, “ whereby by likelehede many 
of thoym should lose their lives.” So, combining the prin¬ 
ciples of economy and humanity, tho penalty for begging was 
roducod to throe days and three nights in tho stocks for tho 
first offence, and six days and six nights for the second. Eight 
years later % still milder provisions were substituted—one day 
and one night in tho stocks for the first offence, and three 
days and three nights for the second, with a bread-and-wator 
diet during the time of confinement. Clerks of the universi¬ 
ties, soldiers, shipmen, and travelling men wore to be punished 
in the same way unless they carried proper certificates. The 
impotent poor were to go to the place of their birth, or whore 
they had last resided for three years, upon pain of being 
punished as vagabonda 

Such was the state of the law at tho accession of Henry 
VIII. During the first twenty-two yearn of 
kis reign the Government contented itself 
with suppressing mummers and gipsies, and 
aiming indirectly at tho diminution of poverty by r^i&ttfng 

* IS fttohaaft II., oo, 8,7, ft,»; 18 Rlofciud It, 0. 

1.11 Hmry VII., * 2. t 
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industry, by sumptuary laws and similar moans.* But in 1530-1 
wo have an elaborate Act of Parliament which, with a supple¬ 
mentary Act passed in 153(5,f sketched out so complete a system 
of poor relief that some writors appear to think it unnecessary 
to describe in detail the later legislation of the sixteenth 
century. It is important to bear in mind the circumstances in 
which the Act of 1530-31 was passed, the objects with which 
it was framed, and the class of people it was meant to reach. 
The evil which alarmed the Government was the increase, not 
of impotent poor, but of tho class of vagabonds and idle 
rogues, whoso " groat and cxcessyvo nombres ’’ came “ by tho 
occasyon of ydloncs, mother and roto of all vyeos.” They 
wore tho perpetrators of “ contynuall theft.es, murders, and 
other haynous offences, which displeased God, damaged the 
king’s subjocts, and disturbed the common weal of tho realm.’’ 
Tho “goodo lawos, streyto statutes and ordinances” of the 
king and his progenitors, which had been framed for the 
“ most necessary and duo roformaeion ” of this class, had failed 
in their objoct. Tho clauses of tho Act directing tho local 
authorities how to deal with the aged and impotent poor wore 
obviously drawn up to facilitate tho detection of vagabonds in 
ordor that they might receive the severe punishment meted 
out to them in tho statute. If this interpretation of the 
statuto be correct, we can more easily understand the nature 
of tho problem which tho Government had to solve. Wo 
may, of course, reject the explanation of the evil considered 
satisfactory at the time—viss., idleness—and, burning with 
righteous indignation against tho landowners of tho period, 
■denounce the Government for its cruel treatment of the 
oppressed poor, driven from their homes by wrongful enclo¬ 
sures. Modem opinion on the effect of the enclosures has, 
porhaps, been unduly influenced by the account given in 
More’s “ Utopia,” which was published in 1510. But that 
work, remarkable as it is as a criticism of society at the period, 
is of no statutical value or importanoo: and on a subject of 

* Eg. 1 Henry VIII.* ft. U i 8 Henry VttI, o. 8 j 4 Henry VIII., o. 8; 
8 Henry VIIL, o. 81 7 Himry VIIL, oe. ft, 0. . , 

f S3 Henry VIII., o. IS, and ST Henry VIII* ft. 98. TJw former Aol wee 
continued by SB Henry VIII* e .«f 8» Hfthty Tilt, ft. 7* 8# Henry VIII., e. 
17 s 87 Henry VIII,, a 88. 'TfeejMter mm continued by 81 Henry VIII., c. 7, 
•to.' For tl»e hletory of 98 Henry VZU* ft; 12, In Inter mlgn*, Infra, ■ 
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this character vague denunciation of enclosures, however 
eloquent and sympathetic, cannot he accepted as evidence 
(of. p. 121, notri). It is, indeed, probable that some of the 
sufferers by enclosures were, as an Act * of 1583-34 declares, 
“so discoragod with myserye and povertio that they fall 
dayly to thofte, robbery, and other inconvenience, or 
pitifully dye for hunger and colde,” Hut evon assuming 
that enclosures caused widespread distress, it is difficult 
to understand from tho returns to the Inquisition of 1517 f 
how they could havo proceeded so far by that year as to 
justify the sweeping statements in the “ Utopia.” It. may 
fairly bo argued that tho enclosures, by stimulating industry, 
holped to remove tho poverty and vagabondage they are said to 
havo caused. It is probable that enclosure was frequently urged 
at this time, as in the seventeenth century,J as an oxctiso for 
begging. A contemporary document^ showing considerable 
insight, enumerates several causes of dearth in 1528. On© 
cause was tho pressure of taxation for tho king’s foreign wars. 
Tho author there points out that thoro had been a grout rot 
and murrain amongst the cattle, but “ in pasture there is vory 
little murrain seen or none.” There had been thro© or four 
marvellously dry summers, which produced " surfeits ’’ among 
tho cattlo and shoep, owing to the scarcity of grass and lack, 
of hay and water. In many parts of England cattle had to 
be driven five or six miles to water, and owing to this cause 
there were “ little or no fat cattlo in tho common fields.” Tho 
lack of fodder had prevented husbandmen from brooding 
Iambs or calves, and “ those that were bred were hunger-bitten 
and worth little, except those bred in pasture.” Another 
causo of dearth was to bo found in the conduct of the regra- 
ters an<| forestalled of cattle. In Wales, Cheshire, Lancashire, 


* 25 Henry VIII, , 0 . 18 . 

t Edited by Mr, Loadatn for the Royal Hiatorioal flooiety j eco TVww 

actum i vtt. 

t Vido tho oontroveray about the I/eiowterahire enoiomwte in 
between John Moore of Knaptoft and Joaeph tee, MoowpabHahed in jtSsjt 
Tht Otyinfj Sin of England, which provoked lea’e reply Cvimtottg.Gmktiyk , 
Mold* and Eneltmret, 1853-54. Tha oontwraray wa* opntlasod 'to. Hwra% 
M$ply, 1658, and Leo's VindltuUUn tf t&» Gnuideratient, 1606, VU* ti%a 
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and the North “ no grazier (tan buy either lean or fat beasts, 
except at third or fourth hand.” Notwithstanding all this, 
the author concludes, “ thanked he Mod, all thing is plentiful 
at this day as ever it was, and like to be if Mod send season¬ 
able weather, also if the pastures at this day may continue, 
and then can dearth never long continue,” for “ the murrain 
in the common holds hardly attacks the cattle in the pastures 
at all.” The latter, again, relievo the common fields with their 
breed of cattle, " to the increasing of the husbands and the 
composing of their land, which is the chief cause of the plenty 
of corn, which will never bo scarce as long as there are plenty 
of sheep.” The evidence on the subject of enclosures is too 
conflicting to form the basis of a precise estimate of the 
extent to which they did or did not increase poverty and 
swell the number of vagabonds. Hut. we may safely say that 
the popular view, based upon More and other writers, is 
oohsidoral> ly < * xagge rated. 

It is not difficult to account for the increase of* vagabond* 
ism in other ways. The statutes themselves 
boar witness to the shamefully negligent v^SSSSwl 
manner iu which they were administered. 

No doubt vast numbers of vagabonds never heard of the laws 
in force against them, much less suffered from their operation, 
and pursued thoir calling unchecked. It must also bo re¬ 
membered that it mjuiros much skill and experience to 
distinguish genuine from feigned distress, and humane magis¬ 
trates, ovon when they were thoroughly in earnest in the 
execution of the law, would probably give an offending vaga¬ 
bond the benefit of the doubt. It would fill many pages of 
this work to describe the clover devices resorted to by idle 
rogues to onablo them to live on the charity of the public. 11 
We may condemn the Church for inculcating the duty of 
indiscriminate charity, but the monks of the sixteenth 
century were no more anxious than the Charity Organisation 
{Society to expend their shrinking revenues <m the idle, the 
improvident, and the vicious, and their duties were, on the 
whole, as well and efficiently discharged as could bo expected. 
Of the "halt, the maimed, and the bliwi” who resorted to 

* For a full sad iaternttog iwwottat of hojthin poriol, ride Uibton 
Tmmt'* UiMtory v Vagrmt* *n& 
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monastery and hospital, many wore doubtless in the enjoy¬ 
ment of perfect health, and as soon as it could safely be done, 
stripped off the artificial sores, the made-up wounds, and 
other disguises of the professional beggar, to enjoy in comfort 
the largess of the monks. It was easy to live in idleness when tho 
principles which should govern the distribution of relief were 
so ill understood. More vagabondism, unredeemed by any 
feature of genuine distress, was one of tho crying evils of the 
time, and tho Government was quite right in trying to put it 
down. Whether tho moans adopted aro to bo commended, is 
another question. Few persons would now approve of tho 
harshness and severity of Henry’s laws. 

The Act of 1530-31 provided for tho settlement and regis¬ 
tration of thoso who wore compelled to live 
r STf mc/n ky alms. These were to bo licousod to bog 
PoorLa-wu. within certain limits. But all unlicensed 
begging was to be rigorously suppressed. 
Any able-bodied beggar, whether man or woman, was to bo 
taken to tho next market town, and “ there to be tyod to the 
end of a carte naked, and be beton with whyppes through- 
oute the same market towne tyll his body be bloody by 
reason of sucho whypping.” After undergoing this severe 
punishmont, tho beggar was to be sent back to the place of 
his birth, or whore he had dwelt for three years, and “ there 
put hym solfe to laboure, lyke as a true man owoth to doo.” 
Fines were imposed on parishes and officers failing to give effect 
to the law, and penalties were enacted for harbouring or rescuing 
beggars* Scholars of the universities, sailors, pardoners, and 
others, wore liable to this statute if begging without a license. 
For the first offence, they were to be whipped in tho same 
manner as ordinary vagabonds; for the second, to bo scourged 
two days, to be put in the pillory, and to lose one ear; for 
the third, the scourging and the pillory were to he again 
administered and the other ear to he out off It will be 
noticed that there was no provision in this statute for, the re¬ 
lief of the poor, or for the employment or reformation of the 
vagabonds whan they had reached their native pl«3e.; '-. Fob* 
sibly it was thought that voluntary, effort would - be 'sv^efoht 

■■■: Vac ewtmpl#* of pieacataieatB awlsr this 
limvfh of Nomnglum, itt. *7*. 
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for the purpose; and incomplete as it was, the statute re¬ 
mained without amendment or addition for five years. A 
supplementary Act was them passed, and the two together 
constituted the system for dealing with paupers and vaga¬ 
bonds for the rest of Henry’s reign. The Act of 1535-56 
provided that, the local authorities should receive the poor 
“ most charitably,” and should “succour, kepc,and find them ” 
by means of voluntary and charitable alms, which were to be 
collected by the churchwardens or other officials on Sundays, 
holy days, and other festivals. Accounts of the money re¬ 
ceived were to he rendered. But no common or open dole 
was to be given, except to the common boxes, on pain of 
forfeiting ton times the sum given. Sturdy vagabonds and 
valiant beggars were to he set to continual labour for their 
own maintenance. But the statute does not state in what 
manner this difficult task was to be accomplished. The 
parish authorities were left to settle the matter as well as 
they could. The statute also authorised the apprenticing of 
children between fivo and fourteen years of age in husbandry 
or handicraft, and on their refusal or deserting service, they 
wore to bo openly whipped with rods. 

The influence of the dissolution of the monasteries on the 
condition of the poor has always excited 
much controversy, and in dealing with so Tfca Suppmaion 
vast and widespread an organisation, m which Monwteriw. 
there was room for men with good, bad, and 
indifferent powers of administration, it is not difficult to make 
out a strong case against tho methods which wero employed 
for the relief of tho poor. Norfolk declared to Cromwell in 
1537 that thero were two causes of vagabondism in York¬ 
shire, the alms distributed in religious houses, and the slack* 
ness of the justices in doing their duty; and in conformity 
with this view orders were issued to the latter to put in 
execution the laws against vagabonds, and to the abbots, 
priors, and other governors of religious houses; not to give 
meat, drink, *or other relief to sturdy vagabond** As we 
have already pointed out, many persons who • found tho 
beggar’s profession a lucrative one no doubt obtained alms at 
the monasteries and hospitals. Bubthe difficulty was to 

* OtitrK&tr qf JimantU Stott* hyer* (Umtj Till*), 1687, H. 
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dotoct them. So far as the monasteries lent thomsolves to 
the successful practice of imposition, thoy tended to per¬ 
petuate the evil which the Government was anxious to 
remove. If we remember that this was precisely the charge 
which was brought by reformers against the Old Poor Law, 
i.e., against the system which replaced that of the monasteries 
and other foundations, we shall be on our guard against 
sweeping condemnations of the latter. They were probably, 
liko most other institutions, not wholly beneficent in their 
influence nor the reverse. From their financial condition in 
the sixteenth century wo should not expect to find great 
carelessness in the distribution of relief. They knew also 
that the charge of manufacturing paupers by the practice of 
indiscriminate charity was being urged against them by 
those who were eager for thoir downfall, and liko other 
Englishmen of the time they must have been deeply im¬ 
pressed with the gravity of the ovil from which tho country 
was suffering. Indeed, their very position enabled them to 
see far more of the actual condition of tho people than was 
possible oven to a justice of the peace. The relation of the 
monasteries to the question of poor relief no doubt de¬ 
manded inquiry and reformation, but they cannot bo regarded 
as more contres of pauperisation. If their suppression de¬ 
prived many sturdy beggars of the means of living in idle¬ 
ness, it also brought starvation to many aged and impotent 
poor who looked to them for relief. It must also bo remem¬ 
bered that the suppression deprivod a large number of porsons 
dependent for their employment on the monasteries of the 
means of earning a livelihood (pp. 04,128).* Many of these 
would be absorbed in other occupations, or would find employ¬ 
ment under the new owners. But a residuum would join the 
ranks of the able-bodied beggars; and, as Eden points out, the 
now landlords wore generally absentees. The monastic system 
of poor relief was not different from that pursued in the 
hospitals, many of which survived the Reformation, and 
were, indeed, regarded as an important element in the organ¬ 
isation of relief. All the statutes of the sixteenth century 
contain important provisoes safeguarding the funds af- thiese 


. * SotM imtcreafciag particular* on tkfa poiat will tro found in ttaKput'a 
Bapptmlt* of Xowtttric*. 
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foundations and their administration. There are also many 
private Acts dealing with thorn, from which it is evident that 
their existence was not supposed by the Government to in¬ 
crease tlie number of paupers. Now regulations were not 
infrequently imposed, and the management of some was 
transferred from the dissolved monastery, or priory, to the 
municipal authorities. JBut it is to be feared that this 
measure, instead of increasing their power for good, only led 
to the alienation of endowments left to the poor, and that too 
many of them shared the fate of the Hospital of St. John at 
Bath, whom most of the funds were “ frittered away in pay¬ 
ments to players, for bearbaiting, and in presents to magnate 
visitors.” * 

The reign of Edward VI. began with a remarkable statutet 
for the punishment of vagabonds and the 
relief of the poor. The preamble, states that The first Poor 

former laws had had small effect because of Edward vi. 

tho “foolish pytie and mercy” of those who 
should have semi them executed. There was therefore a 
constant increase of 41 idle and vagabondo persons,” “whom, if 
they should be punished by death, whipping, imprisonment, 
and with other corporal paine, it woro not without their 
descries, for tho example of others, and to tho benefit of tho 
commonwealth. Yot if they could ho brought to he made 
profitable, and doo sorvyco, it wore mucho to bo wished and 
desired.” So tho laws of Henry VIII. woro repealed. There 
is no object to bo gained by describing in detail the provisions 
of this long and savage law which tho Government substituted. 
Branding with a hot iron, slavery, and tho death of a felon 
were the penalties at successive stages of vagabondism. Mon 
and women were to be treated in the same fashion. The 
master of such a slave might “let, set forthe, sol, bequeathe, 
or geve” his labour and service, “after such like sorfco and 
manor as he might do of any other his moveable geodes and 
cattallos ” He might also put a ring of iron about the neck, 

* Vide Kin# &ad Watts 1 Mmhlpat Mmwrd* qfMth, Humbert 1 * Memorial* 
if tfm Hotyltal of Oro**, tbs history of Wlfstoa 1 # Hospital la Niolioir* 
///story of L»Ue*tmhiro % 47i~504, eto* 

f 1 Bdw&id VL, o. 8. For this Act and all sdtooqnont Acts up to 18 
mhatoth, o. 8, the wlltlon at too Statutes qaatod Is Riohartl TottoV*. For 
tbs otJtor Acts too largo folio sdlttosu - 
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arm, or log of his slave, “ for a more knowlege and suertie of 
the keping of hym.” 

It is remarkable that a hundred and fifty years later a 
famous Scot, Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, proposed slavery 
as a remedy for pauperism.* Whilo he did not dofend “ any 
of those bad and cruel regulations about slaves,” he explained 
“ under what conditions they might be both good and useful, 
as well as necessary, in a well-regulated government.” Tho 
master was not to have power over tho slave’s life, or for 
mutilation or torture. The slave, his wifo and children, woro 
to be provided with clothes, food, and lodging, to bo educated 
at the master’s expense, and to have Sunday holidays. 
Except in matters relating to their duty as servants, they 
were to be under the protection of tho law, and not subjoet to 
the will of their masters. They were not to possess property, 
and they might be sold—that is, Fletcher explained, their 
services might .be alienated without their consent. Ho pro¬ 
posed to compel every man of a certain estate “to take a 
proportionate number of vagabonds on those conditions, and 
to sot them to work.” Under such a systom, he maintained 
that they would be better off than those who, “having a 
power to possess all things, are very often in want of every¬ 
thing.” Fletcher’s proposal may help modem readors to 
understand that slavery in times past might be advocated as 
a remedy for pauperism from perfectly humane motives; 
much more when the object in view was not “ to do mercy " 
but punishment and repression. 

There is a sharp contrast between the treatment proposed 
in 1547 for vagabonds and the principles of poor relief in the 
same statute. The aged and impotent poor wore to be 
provided with habitations at the charge of the parish. For 
tho provision of relief for those in “ unfoined misery,” the 
curate of the parish was ordered “ to make (according to such 
talent as God hath gevon him) a godlye and briefe exhortation 
to hys parishioners: moving and exciting them to remembre 
the poore people and the duetie. of Christian oharirie in 
relieving of them which bee their brethren in Christo, bom in 
the same parish, and nedinge thebe helpe.” , 

th* second of hie JDkoowtet Cbnoombtf ^ . 
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When two years later* this net was repealed and Henry 
VIII/s first actf was revived, the above 
provisions for the aged and impotent poor SO p°Q d ^ d ™ rd 
wore incorporated in the new statute. An- Edward vi 

other two years elapsed, when an important 
addition was made to the law.} Wo have already seen that 
in 1535-36 special provision had been made for the collection 
of alms, and for rendering account, of the sums given, it was 
now enacted that special "collectors” should ho elected on 
the Sunday after Whit-Smiday; who, after divine service on 
the Sunday after their election, or on the following Sunday, 
should "gently aske and domanial of every man or woman 
what they of their charitio [would] he contented to gevo 
weekly toward the roliefo of the poor." These sums were to 
bo entered in a register of the householders, and distributed 
amongst the poor in proportion to their needs. A penalty of 
20a was imposed for refusal to till the office of collector; and 
quarterly accounts were to l hi rendered. Persons refusing to 
give alms, or discouraging others from doing so, were to he 
exhorted by the vicar; and on his failure, by the Bishop of 
the diocoso, who might take order at his discretion for their 
reformation Numerous illustrations might bo given of the 
administration of Edward's last two poor laws. For example, 
at Ipswich two persons in every parish wore nominated by the 
bailiff to inquire into and report on the jHK>r in 1551. In 
1656 eight persons were elected to look after the nuuntenanco 
of the poor and impotent, for providing them with work, for 
suppressing vagabonds* etc. A subscription of £4 is noted 
towards the foundation of a house for that purpose.^ But 
the sums given voluntarily for the poor were quite inadequate 
for the purposes of the Act Subscriptions had to be taken 
on terms dictated by the giver, and they were in confluence 
irregular and of varying amount|| It was also found 

* 8 and 4 Bdward VE« e. IS. 

f n Houry VIII., o* It Hoary’* #*<md Aofc, 87 Htmry Vlft, o. wa* 
never revived. 

t & and 0 Edward VI., o. t Sta-enooted by t Mary, o. IS, *» II.; i Mary, 

o. 12, Pari. mi. 

§ VM* Baoon’n AnnoU* Iptmialui, pp, 247,249* eto. 

fj V4dn t for example, tU u Mytbfyr Bdofee the Senevohmoo of the 
P*rt#hkmor» [of Lambeth] tM-tto.riM of the fepe,*’ 18M. (Manning and 
B**yV 8*rrey t ir., p. 404.) 
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necessary to keep the magistrates up to the mark by con¬ 
stantly sending them orders to put the law into execution.* 
Short as was the reign of Mary, some attention was given 
to the subject of poor reliof. The changes 
Pooriawof :na( } 0 j n the law + are too important to bo 
overlooked. The time for the election or the 
collectors was altered from Whitsuntide to Christmas; and 
tho penalty for refusing the offico was raised to 40s. From 
this provision, we may surmise that there was considerable 
reluctance to discharge tho duties of “collector.” With no 
compulsory powers, tho collection of alms must have presented 
many difficulties, and it could in no circumstances have boon 
a vory agreeable task. Thus tho office would bo likely to bo 
given to persons tho least fitted for it—namely, thoso who 
hoped to filch something for themsolves out of the sums 
subscribed for tho poor. Accordingly wo have anothor 
amendment aimed at defaulting collectors. A few words 
were added to Edward’s statute authorising tho bishop to 
exercise on them tho compulsion which tho episcopal censuro 
carried with it in tho sixteenth contury. It was also ordorod 
that wealthier parishes should be “persuaded” to assist those 
surcharged with poor. Thus wo have seon that tho Govern¬ 
ment, beginning with attempts to suppress vagabondism, in 
tho interests of order and good government, was gradually 
forced to grapplo with tho problem of relieving the poor. 
Before the accession of Elizabeth, the foundations of tho 
system associated with her reign were laid. By a long series 
of statutes, all of them tentative, enacted for short periods, 
re-enacted if found satisfactory, repealed if unsuitable, tho 
loading principles of tho “old Poor Law" were firmly 
established, and the Government was being unwillingly and 
gradually forced to tho adoption of tho compulsory rate. 


The reign of Edward VL was net without the long¬ 
standing plague, both in town and country, 
in 1560 and 1553, but its chief medical 
interest is that it witnessed tho fifth and last 
epidemic of the sweating sickness in 1551* The - fifth 

, * Atit-oftU Privy Cau*a\t (lB!U-5S),p.»60, .’.'l- ' 

f % *nd 3 PWlip oad M«ry, o. 6, ; 
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epidemic probably differed little from the previous four (two 
of thorn in Henry VII.'s reign, and two, in 1517 and 1528, in 
Henry VIII.’s); but it deserves a fuller notice for the reason 
that some traces of its ravages remain in bills of mortality 
and in the parish registers, which had been kept since 1538 by 
many, although by no means by all, of the 
clergy. The epidemic began, oddly enough, 
at Shrewsbury, in the end of March or 
beginning of April. It is said to havo appeared in some 
towns on the borders of Wales, arid in Covontry and Oxford 
in its progress towards London; but it is clear that it was 
littlo felt in any part of England until its usual season, the 
summer. It was at Loughborough, in Leicestershire, on the 
24th of June; in London on the 7th -July; at Cambridge on 
the 16th July; at Uficulme, in Devonshire, on the 1st of 
August; near Loods on the 7th August; and at Diversion, in 
the north of Lancashire, on the 17th August. It lasted no 
longer than a fortnight or three weeks at any one place, and 
the king, in a letter of 22nd August, written during a 
progress, says that most part of England was then clear of 
sickness. But it was very sovero while it lasted. Thus 
upwards of nine hundred died of it in and near London, 
from tho 7th to tho :10th .July, the greatest mortality on one 
day having been one hundred and twenty on the 10th; at 
Ulvorston thirty-nine died in eight days, eleven of these on 
the 20th August. At Swithington, near Leeds, thirty-nine 
wore buried between tho 17 th and 20th of August from 
“ plague,” i.e. the sweat At U ffculme twonty-sovon died of it in 
tho first eleven days of August, the deaths for tho whole yoar 
being only thirty-eight At Loughborough nineteen died of it in 
six days; at Oxford sixty foil ill in one night, and one hundred 
more next day in the neighbouring villages; but tho physician 
who rocords tho fact says that very few died of it. Two 
princes of the blood, who were students at Cambridge, the 
Duke of Suffolk and his brother, Charles Brandon, died of it 
within half an hoar of each other at a country house in 
Huntingdonshire, whither they had been removed to escape 
the infection in the university, 

Owing to the suddenness of tho attack and the swiftness 
of its execution, it received such fhaiiliar names as "Stop, 
gallant 1 ” "Stop I knavo, tmd know fchy master”; it was also 
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called the “ posting sweat ” (because it posted from town to 
town), the “new acquaintance,”the “hot sickness,” or the like. 

The fifth epidemic of the sweat during a few weeks of the 
summer of 1551 was the last of it in England; it died out, 
or became an extinct species of disease,* having had a com¬ 
paratively brief duration of sixty-seven years. It was ex¬ 
pected to como back; and wide-spread epidemic disease, with a 
sweating character, did como back in 1557 and 1558, as well 
as in the generation following. But these later epidemics 
were not the true English -sweat; that had been a short and 
sharp attack, all over in death or in recovery within twenty- 
four hours ; you wore despatched, as tho French ambassador 
wrote from London in 1528, “ without languishing, as in those 
troublesome fevers.” The subsequent epidemics with a sweat¬ 
ing typo (they had occurred before in 1510 and 1530—40) woro 
the languishing, troublesome fevers, which were known each 
time they appeared as “ the now disease,” “ the now ague,” 

“ the strange fever,” “ the hot ague," “ the new delight,” or 
other such playful names, indicating at once their troublesome 
naturo and their somewhat smaller risk to life. Those epidemics 
are interesting,inasmuch as it is not always oasy 
to distinguish the epidemics that would now 
be called influenza from the “hot aguos” or 
“ strango fevers." One of tho greatest periods of these in Eng¬ 
land (and elsewhere) befell in the summers and autumns of 1057 
and 1558, six or seven years after the last sweat; and they had 
then the sweating type so pronounced that a physician who had 
an attack near Southampton in 1558 actually calls the disease 
a sweat, and oompares it with the sweat of King Edward’s 
reign, which had cut off " the two noble princes of Suffolk, 
imps of honour most towardly.” At Rod well, near Leeds, where 
the burials seldom exceeded twenty in a year, they rose ip. 
1557 to seventy-six* and in 1558 to 124 Those two epidomioMn 
1557 and 1558, made a groat impression all over the country j 
the annalists record them as having cut off “iaaay .of 
the wealthiest men all England through,” aa ' 

especially severe on the olorgy, “So that 
parishes were unserved and no curates to be 
as having been so severe on 'iitke ■■ 
y Id t* re&ir*!, to in tits Rubric to toe offlo# tilf 
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was lost in tho Holds ” for lack of bands to reap and carry 
it; and as having boon so general that, “ a third part of tho 
people of tho land did taste tho general sickness.” Queen 
Mary herself, who died in the winter of 1558, appears to have 
been a victim of the lingering effects of tho epidemic fever. 
The same epidemics of “ hot agues ” recur at intervals in the 
history—in 1580, perhaps also in J 5% (giving occasion to 
Shakespeare's mention of “ the sweat,” along with war, 
poverty, and the, gallows, as spoiling the custom of the bawd 
in Menmvr. for Mat wire), on several occasions (oven two or 
more seasons in succession) throughout the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and most recontly for several seasons about the. year 
1780—most recontly, that, is to say, if we do not discover 
tho same mysterious form of epidemic sickness among the, 
influonzas of 1880-04-. They make, on tho whole, a distinct 
species in the general class of influenzas, which have hud 
more often tho type of “universal colds" than of universal 
fevers, or universal agues. On several occasions a season of 
distinct “ universal cold " lias been interpolated between two 
seasons of equally distinct epidemic ague. 

The universal agues of tho end of Queen Mary’s reign 
suggest one othor remark on tho public health of England, 
which holds good for tho whole period covered in this survey, 
So much is said of " agues" in old writings—whether books, 
domestic letters, or State papers—tho business of the aguo- 
eurer was affoctod by so many of the class of empirics down 
even to the time of George II., that it looks on the surface 
as if England had boon a highly malarious or marshy country, 
and as if malaria had boon at one time a standing danger to 
the public health, as it is now in so many countries of the 
sub-tropical and tropical zones. It will be , 

found, however, tltufc the malarious districts ***»*»• 
of England were as special and as well- known as such in 
early times as they were within recont momory. It ia un¬ 
doubtedly true that the Fens and othor marshy tracts have 
been drained; but the drainage of the Fens began soon after the 
Norman Conquest, and from the time of James I. it had prob¬ 
ably reduced malarial fever among their residonts almost to the 
point at which it stood eottie fifty yearn age. Again, Romney 
“Marsh” had “ many great &rm* and holdingswhich had boon 
converted into grazing land in the time of Henry VIII. Tho 
b 2 
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narrow limitation of the truly malarious parts of England is 
shown in an absurd admission or boast of a famous ague- 
curer of Charles II.’s time—the quack Talbor. To qualify for 
his speciality he had resided for somo time in a malarious 
parish on the Essex shore of the Thames, and, having learned 
his business in actual contact with the disease, had come to 
London to practise it upon all and sundry who had “ aguos ” 
of ono kind or another, or thought that they had ague. It is 
clear from the records that “ ague " was often of the nature 
of “ vapours,” brought on by surfeits and iinmoderato drink¬ 
ing of ale. But oven when ague was a true fever, with 
paroxysms and intermissions, or with relapses, it was much 
more rarely the endemic fever of a malarious region than the 
ague of one of those strange universal epidemics, which were 
frequent enough, and somotimos so prolonged over a suc¬ 
cession of seasons, as to make the aguish typo a common ono 
in practice from year to yoar—more common, of course, in one 
year than another, and sometimes absent for years together, 
as medical chronologies clearly show. 

As to London in particular, and the country close to it, 
wo may be sure that malaria had little or no effect on the 
public health. A celebrated modem writer on the fevers of 
Britain does indeed say that “the country surrounding 
London was, in Cromwell’s time, as marshy as the Fens in 
Lincolnshire now are.” But he is merely raising a verbal 
construction upon a misunderstood use of the term “ ague.” 
The ague that the Lord Protector contracted at Hampton 
Court, and died of at Whitehall, was tlio opidemie “ strange 
fever” of the summer and autumn of 1058, just as Queen 
Mary’s ague was the samo mysterious epidemic disease a cen¬ 
tury beforo : marshy or malarial conditions wore not more 
directly a cause of these agues than of our recent influenzas all 
over England. The country round London was much the saute 
then as it is now; the one great moor or fen near the walls 
had been drainod dry in Henry YIII.’s time, and so made 
the Moorfield—a people’s park, crossed by roads and paths, If 
there were any marked difference in the amount of water 
about London in former times, it waa that the Thames used 
to flow in a wider channel, and occasionally inundato the low 
grounds of Lambeth and Pimlico. But the country round 
,London--the northern heights from Homerton to Hampstead, 
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the southern range of wooded lawns from Stockwoll and 
Camberwell to Greenwich Park—that configuration of hill 
and vale, was such as it had ever been since the last 
geological change, deserving all that Fitz Stephen, in the time 
of Richard I, had said of its healthful air and pleasant 
meadows (Vol. p. 370), and not truly malarious, in the 
strict sense of the term, at any later period of history. 


Apart from the religious effects of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, wo have to consider how it 
affected the great body of the people. Their S00IAL LIFE - 
opinion may bo seen from one instance given by Hall:— 

“ You have* hard before how the Cardinal 1 suppressed many monasteries, 
of the whicho ono wan called Boggnm in Sussex, tho whicho was very 
commodious to the eountroys; but so befell the cause, that n ryotous eom- 
panio, disguysod and unknowen, with painted faeos and visures, came to 
the samo Mouastorie, and brought with thorn the Chanons, and put them 
in their places again, and promised them that, whonsovor they rang the 
boll, that they would come with a great power, and defend them. This 
doyng came to the eare of the Kynges consul Jo, whicho caused the Chanous 
to bo taken, and they confessed the Capitainos, which wore omprisonod 
and sore punished.” 

And Henry himself, when writing to the Cardinal, shows 
how unpopular was the measure:— 

“As touching tho help of religion* houses to tlio Imilding of your 
College, I would it were more, so it bo lawfully; for my intuit W none, 
but that it should so appear to all the world, and the occasion of all their 
mumbling might be secluded and put away; for, surely, there is groat 
murmuring at it throughout ihe realm, both good and bail They say not, 
that ail that is ill gotten is bestowed on tho College, but that the College 
is the cloke for covering all mischiefs. This grievoth me, I assure you, to 
hear it spoken of him which I m entirely love. Wherefore motliought l 
eould do no less than thus friendly to admonish you,” 

In tho year 1528, according to Wood, the Cardinal made 
up the number of monasteries dissolved to forty-two or 
more. . , ,, 

It is sufficient to show how the suppression of the monas¬ 
teries influenced the poor and sick to mention that by an 
Act (27 Henry VIIJL o. 28), all monasteries war© giveu to the 
king which had not lands Abore tMhdndwd pounds by the 
ybft*; and, as if that were notertongb, *his son Prince Edward, 
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that goodly ympe,” had granted to him (1 Ed. YI. c. 14) all the 
chantries that had been omitted, and all fraternities, brother¬ 
hoods, and guilds. The proceeds of the disendowment were 
often disposed of in a very simple fashion, and one case will 
serve to illustrate it as well as many. 

The R. 0. Chantry Certificates, 45, dated 8 Feb., 2 Ed. YI. 
(1548), give tho particulars for the Guild, Obit, and Lamp 
lands in Suffolk. The sums over and above tho payments 
are stated to bo for the poor. On the 21st, December previous, 
two people—Francis Boldero and Robert Parkes—offered to 
buy all these Guild lands in Suffolk. They proposed to pur¬ 
chase only what was over and above tho charges for the poor. 
In every instance, the Crown official has run his pen through 
the amount reserved for tho poor, and permitted the above 
Boldero and Parkes to purchase the entire amount, thus inti¬ 
mating that the poor were not to be considered. Tho whole 
was bought at some twenty-six years’ purchase of the entire 
amount. 

There is a curious little treatise written under the pseu¬ 
donym of Roderigo Mors* and purporting to bo " pryntod at 
Iericho in the Land of Promos, by Thome Trouth,” in 1642, 
entitled, " The Lamontacion of a Christian against the Oifctie 
of London,” which shows us the position of tho poor in that 
rich city, soon after tho suppression of the monasteries. 

^ Ob, ye Oyteyns, if ye wold turno but even the profottow of your 
cliauntryee and obbettes to the fyndyng of tho poare with a pollytiquo 
and godly provysyon, whereas now London beytig one of tho fJowrea of the 
world as tonchyng worldly richeese, hath so many, yoo unnumerable of 
poare people, forced to go from doare to doare, and to syt openly in the 
atreates bedgyng, and many not able to do ere other, but lye in their 
houses in most grevouse paynes, and dye for lack of ayde of tho ryche, to 
tha greato shame of tho, 0 London. If, saye I, ye wold redroaao these 
thingee, as yo be botmdo, and provyde for tho pore, so sbuld ye be with* 
oute the clamour of them, which also cryeth unto God agaynst yon, and 
which he well heareth. And then whereas now ye have an hundred 
extreme pore people shall not be ono, and in so doyng your awnc grades 
shall not be a wytnes agayaet you at the great daye of the Lord, as It wyll 
bo against your forefathers for non provydyng for the pore. Besyde that 
what a Joye shall it be to se your brethren well prevyded for i Ye abuse 
your richesse, apecyally you that come to the office of the Cyiye. For yo 
spend uameasarably, tTpon whom? Even upon them which have no 

* Holinshed says the author of this book waa Kmry aaw^hant, 
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noad<‘, as uppon the Nohlos a«<J Jenflemen of the Courte. Uppon the 
Aldermen and other riche commoners, the pore forgotten, except it he 
with a fewe skrappes and hoanes sent to newt' gate for a face.” 

Before the Suppression, London was not very badly off for 
hospitals. There was Elsiug Spital at the 
north end of (fay Spur Lane, which led out Hospitals, 
of A1 dormant >ury, an old nunnery which was transformed by 
William Eking, mercer, in 132!), into a hospital for the 
maintenance of a hundred blind men. Near Camomile Street, 
and close by London Wall, was the Papcy, kept by a brother¬ 
hood of St. Charity and St. John the Evangelist, founded in 
.1480, for poor impotent priests. The Poor Clares ministered 
to the sick at their Convent of Holy Trinity, Minories; the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew was always a refuge for those in 
bodily affliction. St. Mary of Bethlehem, founded in 124(i 
by Simon Intz Mary, was a hospital for those bereft of their 
senses; and there wore the infirmaries attached to the dif¬ 
ferent brotherhoods of White, Black, Urey, and Austin Friars 
—besides St. Mary Overios on the Southwark sido of London 
Bridge. These suddenly camo to nought, and the sick, im¬ 
potent, and blind had to go somewhere else. Where they 
went to, and how thoy dragged out their wretched existence 
until friendly death put an end to it, we know not. We do 
know that a spasmodic offort. was made in their behalf be¬ 
tween 1638 and 1642, and that it did some good, but there it 
ended; and the little book just quoted shows how bad things 
wore in that year. 

And so they went on until 1551, when the state of things 
became a grave scandal, and was amended. In that year, as 
we read in Grafton's " Chronicle,” the young king was moved 
by a sermon on charity preached before him by Ridley, then 
Bishop of London, to institute immediate measures of relief. 
At his request the Bishop conferred with the Lord Mayor of 
London, and the latter appointed a committee of aldermen 
and “ commoners,” whose number eventually rose to thirty- 
four. The substance of its recommendations has been given on 
an earlier page (p. 182); hut we may here quote the account given 
by the ohronioler of the original purpose of Christ’s Hospital: 

“ For the innocent and father!***©, which is hb© Boggers ebllde, and is 
indeed* the need* and breeder of, beggyery, they provided, the house that 
wan the late Grain Fryers in Loudon, and aow© is catted Christas Hospital 1, 
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where the pooro children are tr&yned in the knowlego of God and sonic 
vertuous exorcise to the overthrow of beggery.” 

We see by this scheme that Christ’s Hospital, in addition 
to its general educational functions, fulfilled for its own tinges 
the purpose of those asylums which now provide for a much, 
lower social stratum. On the 23rd November, 1552, 

“ Tlic children woro taken into the hospitall at tho Gray friers called 
Christ's Hospitall, to tho number of almost foure hundred. And also 
sicko and pooro people nnto the Hospitall of Saint Thomas, in Southwarke, 
in which two places, tho children and pooro pooplo should have meat, 
drinko, lodging and cloth, of tho Almos of the Citie.” 

And on tho 3rd April, 1553, 

“ Being monday after Easter day, tho children of Christos hospitall 
camo from thence through the cittie to tlio sermon kept, at St.. Mary 
Spittlo, all clothed in plonkot eoatos and rod caps,* atid the mayden 
children in tho same livorio, with kerchiefs on their heads; all which, with 
their matronos and othor governors, wore there placed on a scaffold of 
8 stages, and there sate the same time, which was a goodly show.” 

This St. Mary Spittlo, or JJomux Del, was in liishopsgitte 
Without tho Walla, and was a hospital and priory founded in 
1197 by a citizen of London, Walter Bruno, and llosia, his 
wife, for tho relief of tho poor. When it waa suppressed by 
Honry VIII. it had 180 beds. Among tho othor charitable 
institutions in London that woro suppressed was tho Hospital 
of St, Mary, in the parish of Barking Church—for poor priests 
and othors, men and women, in tho City of London, that woro 
mad, or had lost thoir memory, until such time as they should 
recover. This, however, was turned over to the Hospital of 
St. Katharine, which, being a peculiar of the Queens of 
England, still exists in an altered form, though it waa 
transferred in 1825 into tho Ilegent’s Park. There was St. 
Anthony’s, near tho Church of St, Martin Outwich, which 
was a hospital for 13 poor men, with a froo school for 
poor men’s children, suppressed by Edward VI. St. CMles* 
in the Fields was a hospital for leprous people, out of tho 
City of Loudon, and shire of Middlesex—founded by Ma¬ 
tilda, queen to Henry I.-— suppresses! by Honry VIII, Tho 

; * Thinecwtau* #** won afterward* changed to that with which Lomkuwr*' 
m «o familiar. 1 
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Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, in < Irrkonwoll, also wont, 
in this reign, as did the Hospital of St. .James in the Fields, 
for leprous virgins of tlio City of* London. 

But the suppression of the monasteries was seriously felt in 
the matter of the education of youth. The monks had always 
taken care of that; and the sudden failure in this respect was 
so felt that, in the second year of Edward VL, letters patent, 
dated 20 Juno, 1540, were issued, appointing certain com¬ 
missioners " to take diverse orders for the maintenance and 
continuance of Scullers, Priests, and Curates" and other 
matters relating to the poor—which, necessarily, embraced the 
question of education. Wo hear, all over the country, of 
Edward the Sixth Oram mar Schools (p. 22i>)-—and many wen* 
founded by his tatters Patent, hut they mostly gcnool0 
received very little, if any, endowment from 
the forfeited estates, and were, like Christ's Hospital and the 
other London hospitals, cheap advertisements of their royal 
patron and his advisers. 

But Edward’s ministers impoverished every educational 
foundation for their own benefit, and exhibitions and scholar¬ 
ships wore taken from the students of the universities. 
Anthony k Wood, writing of the sixth year of Edward VTh 
reign, says: 

“ There wore none that had any heart to put their Children to any 
School, any farther than to loam to write, to make them Apprentice* or 
Lawyer*. The two well* of learning (with one*), Oxford and Cambridge, 
are dried up, Student* decayed, of which scarce an hundred left of a 
thousand: and, if in seven year* more they should decay m fast, there 
would he almost none at all** 

In less than seven years, in 1567, the fifth year of Mary’s 
reign, he gives the following account of Oxford * 

* The Magistrate# now had a greater mm to the mriehlng and well 
ordering of the University, m also for the establishment of the Oatholfck 
Religion, than for the retrieving of Learning, What shell we my of 
Divinity, when the School thereof was seldom opened for pmtnmf for 
which moon the salaty of tiie Margaret Leotur*j wa# ^verted for the 
reparation of the pukm Schools. What j&att #e my of Theological 
Bxftrdnwt done WM now #t$h a a^reity of Divine* 

(mpwMly Doctors, wit ifyw three la 41) mti, aoeordhig to 

the Statute#, oppose' any that had Intention# ^ that faculty t 

* Bern. GUpto, In tdi Itemm preached p. s&), 
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Wlmt shall w© say* of preaching when Sermons were so rare, that scarce 
one in a month was delivered throughout tho whole City; and what also 
of other Lectures in the Schools, when the Roadors themselves were 
hardly able to perform a Lecture, or at least, through negligence, omitted 
them ? Tho Greek tongue, also, was so rare, that it was scarce professed 
in public, or private by any body. That surfeit of Religion which the 
people took in the late King’s reign, did open the eyes of tho vulgar so 
much, that that good esteem for learning which was formerly had by the 
generality, could scarce now be recovered so much as to he entertained by 
Home. Though the antient Religion was restored, and all things wont as 
formerly, and to the best apprehensions wore like to continue so, yet tho 
ill report of learning now current (especially that which was antient and 
vulgarly received by our Academicians) deterred many from meddling 
with it. In Divinity, not above 3 proceeded in (> years; in Civil Law, 11 ; 
and in Physick 0. In Arts, also, not above 18 in one year, 15) in another, 
25 in a third, and 28 in a fourth. To he short, as the number was small, 
so Learning was, generally, low. 1 * 

This may account in part for tho paucity of learned men 
in tho roigns of Henry VIII. and his two successors. 

Wo have seen in earlier pages how greatly the social 
discontent was stimulated by the progress of 
Popular Discontent. etK ,j osura Tho suppression of the monasteries, 

too, had not only oast adrift the poor, formerly helped by 
them, but had turned out numbers of indigent, monks (p. 64) 
who wore compelled to share tho work and the broad of tho 
labourer. Tho grievances of the people were again re¬ 
cognised by an Act (8 and 4 Ed. VI. c. 3) regulating 
enclosures once more. 

“ This proclamation tending to the benefit and releefe of the poorc, 
appointed that such as had inclosed those commons, should upon a paine, 
by a daie assigned, late them open againe.” 

But it had not tho desired effect; for, 

“ Whereas there were few that obeied the eommandemant, the un¬ 
advised people tooke upon them to redresse the matter * and, assembling' 
thomsolres in unlawful! wise, chose to them captains and leaders, brake 
open tho inolosnres, oast downe ditches, killed the dear# which they found 
In parkes, spoiled and made havoeke, after the maner of an open rebellion. 
First they began to plate these parts in Summersetahire, Buckingham¬ 
shire, Northamptonshire, Kent, Baser; and Lincolnshire.” 

These risings yielded mostly to calm reasoning, but those in 
Devonshire and Norfolk (pp. 109,240) were far more sorioos. 
XMffriit began with complaints of oncroacbmoat. and ended 
for the restoration of tho old religion. Tho 
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rebels besieged Kxcttc^r, which whs so pul to it for food that its 
citizens were compelled to cut horseflesh, and it. was but just, 
relieved in time to avoid absolute starvation, by Lord Russel, 
who soon put down the* rebellion. Hut revolts also broke out. 
in Oxfordshire and Yorkshire, which required bloodshed be¬ 
fore they were quieted. 

Still there does not seem to have been much crime other¬ 
wise, and, when a nnw <rWnr occurred, like 
the murder of Arden of Feversham in 1551, c ^ es J^f tg PuniBl1 ’ 
it created as^rout a sensation as it, would now. 

Nay, it was thrice dramatised—one. version boiii# attributed to 
Shakespeare. The apprentiee-riots of “ Kvil May 1 >ay ” in 1517 
cart scarcely he termed criminal, and the kind’s pardon was 
highly applauded. Yet, if even the "rent Cardinal did wron#, 
public opinion was universally against him. Hall tells us a 
little story of his injustieo in 1527: 

“While tho Freiiehc AmtuiHHmlourw laic tlm* in Loudon, it happened 
one ovenyufl an they wor cummyng from the hluoke Friers, from auppor to 
the Tailor* hall, two hoyoa were in a flutter cithtyiig dounc rubhinhe, whieh 
the mine had driven then*, nud unaware hit a laekay la longing to the 
viscount of Tourain, and hurt hym nothyufl, for acantly touched It his 
cote; hut the French# lortlaa tooke the matter highly, an a thynfl done in 
diapito, and wmt wordo in the Cardinal, whhdm Irnyng in iuvstio of 
credence, went for Sir Thomas Selmer, knight, lord Maior of the citeo, mid 
in all hast commanded hym upon Ida allegiance, to take the huaband, wife, 
children and gervauntoa of the huune, and iheim to amprlwon, till he knew 
farther of the kyngc# pleasure, mid the 11 boye#, apprentice, should bo 
sent to the Tower* which eommaundement wax accomplished without any 
favor; For the man and Ida wife and aervauntw won) kept In the Counter 
till tho alxt dale of Male, which wan six woke* ful, and their ueighlwurn, 
of flimtlenea, kept# their hou*» In the meane fcynte; and one of the 
apprentices died in the Tower, and the other was almoat lame; of the 
crualti* of the Cardinal!, and of the pride of the Frenchmen, mtiehe 
people spake, and would have hmm revenged on the Frenchmen, If wine 
men in the citeo had not appeased it with falni word©*." 

On the 6th of April, 1582, one Richard Rosa, a cook, was 
boiled to death in Smithtkld for poisoning more than sixteen 
people, of whom many died—nod on the 1st of September, 
1587, tho Londoner* sew a novel sight : 

"Oft* Cmturell, Hmifrmiit of tmAtw, sad t»» ottwr, w«m lurngod »t 
tt*» wr**«l»|r-t>l*» by OWkeawell, for ntt^ng * With In BsrdwtoaK.w 
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Holinshed tells us a story, which Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced in the "Fortunes of Nigel”:— 

“ On the tenth of June (1541) sir Edmund Knovet, knight, of Nor- 
ffolko, was arreigned before tho kings justices (sitting in the great hall at 
Greenwich) . . . for striking of one raaistor Clero of Korffolkc, sorvant 
with the carle of Surri, within the king’s house, in the tenis court. There was 
first chosen to go upon the said Edmund, a quest of gentlemen, and a quost 
of yeomen, to inquire of the said strife, by the which inquests he was found 
giltio, and had judgement, to lose his right hand. Whereupon was called 
to doo the execution, first the sergeant surgeon with his instruments 
appertaining to his office : the sergeant, of tho wood yard with the mallet, 
and a blocke whereupon the hand should lie: the maister eooko for the 
king©, with tho knife: the sergeant of the larder, to set the knife 
right on tho joint: the sergeant ferrer, with tho searing irons to scare 
tho veinos: the sergeant of the poultrio, with a cocke, which coeke 
should have las head smitten off upon the same block©, and with the same 
knife: the yeoman of the chandrie, with soar© # cloths : the yeomen of the 
skullerio, with a pan of fire to heato the irons, a chafer of water to code 
the ends of tho irons, and two formes for all officers to sot their stufPo on: 
tho sergeant of the cellar, with wine, ale and bcere; the yeoman of the 
yowrie, in the sergeant’s stead, who was absent, with bason, owro and 
towels, 

“ Thus overio man in his office roadie to doo the execution, there was 
callod fourth sir William Pickering, knight marshall, to bring in the 
said Edmund Knovet; and when he was brought to tho bar, tho chief© 
justice declared to him his trespass©, and the said Knovet confessing him¬ 
self© to be giltie, humblie submitted him to tho king’s mercie; for this offense 
ho was not onelio judged lo lose his hand, but also his bodie to remain© in 
prison, and his lauds and goods at the king’s pleasure. Then tho said air 
Edmund Knevet desired that tho king, of his benign© grace, would pardon 
him of his right hand, and take the left, for (quoth he) if my right hand 
be spared, I maie hereafter doo such good service to hi* grace, as shall 
please him to appoint,” 

Touched by this speech, the king granted him a free 
pardon. 

“ In this yore (1040) was burned in SmithMd, a child named Richard 
Mckins: this child passed not the age of xv. yores, and somewhat as he 
had heard some other folkes talk©, ch&tmced to speak against the Sacra¬ 
ment of the aultar. This boy© was accused to Edmond Boner, Bishop©! 
London, who so diligently Mowed the aoeusaoion, that he Srst the 
mean©* to Indite bym, and then arraigned hym, and, sbShMCj;. ^ 

And at the tyme he was brought to the stake, he was taught' to epwik©, 
muohe good of tit© Bishop of London^ and of, the great# ' 

#h#wed hymi and that h© <M©d all 

* Cere or waxed olotht. 
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over ho km*w T)o<*t<u* Barm**, for of iivm had 1m Inarm'd Hint Imri^m, 
whicha ho died for: the poon* Imyi* would, for tin* «*f bin lit«\ 

have glndly said that tin* < w<dvo AjHiHtirs taught it Ii\ui. for ho had not 
carod of whom ho had naiimd it. hu«*1i was hisidtildUho innmvimm and foaro.” 

One is glad to learn that this execution fvnked gviicral 
disapprobation. Of the prevalent callousness and indifference 
to life, however, Grafton, writing of the insurrections of I54B. 
gives this example:— 

At tint same lima also, and noro unto tlm place (Bodmin), thorn wa* » 
Myllor who had Ismo a very busy Verlet in that rebellion, whomo Hyr 
Anthony!* Kingston sought for: But the Myllcr lmd warning, amt he 
having a good tail folow to his sorvimut. called him unto him, ami sayd, 1 
must go foorth ; if their come any to asko for me, say that thou art the 
owner of tins Myil, and that thou hast kept the same this fun re yores, nod 
in nowiao name not mo. Tin* servaunt promised his Mewter ho to do. 
Afterward came syr Anthony Kingston to tin* My Her** hnit«p, mid called 
for the Myllor; the servaunt aunseml that ho was tin* Myllor. Then Haiti 
Maister Kingston, how long hast thou kept this Myll; amt Sic simmered 
three yores. Well then, snyde he, come on, thou must go with me; and 
caused his servauntes to lay handes on hym, and brought him to the next 
tree, saiyug, you have lawn a rebellion* knave, and therefore here shall 
you hang. Thou eryed he, and snyd that he was not the Myllcr, hut the 
Myller’s servaunt; well then, snyd he, you are a false knave to 1m itt two 
tales; therefore hange him up, sayd ho, ami so he was Jmttged, After lie 
was hanged, one beyng by, said to sir Anthony Kingston, surely this was 
hat the Mylieir's man. What then, sayd he? Could he over have done 
his Malstor bettor service than to hang for him ¥ ” 

Superstition was rife, although not to the extent it was in 
the next century; ntill, it wan found n*xxmhry in 1541 to pans 
an Act (38 Hen. VlfL, <>. 8) by which— 

M It shall be felony to practise, or cause to lie practised conjuration* 
witchcraft#, enchantment, or sorcery, to get money i or to consume any 
pemm in his body, member# or goods; or to provoke any to ntt* 

lawful love; or for the desplght of Christ, or lucre of wumey, to pull 
down any cross; or to ckmhmt where good# stolen lm* 

Wo got a voty dear tonight Into the Mip#rNtition of thi« 
time in MS. hansdowne, 2, Art, sHI 

" Aa cncamtatttoM tefcim % Sir Thonuw Smith of Ww, Widtaciy, ««,• 
iunw, aud W« eompUct». IMP,” 

He depoeed that there were within Btiglund above live 
hundred conjuror**' «« he th«Htght, hut he khew net their 
tt»me«! end «{wdally in Nerfdk, H«rt&rd*hire. Wo«x»tor* 
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shire, and Gloucestershire, a great number. Some of his 
confessions are amusing:— 

“He saitli that about Easter last, one of the gromos of the king's 
slaughter house wife, whose name he knowoth not, had her purse picked of 
ten shillingos, and the forsaid clerck brought the said slaughterman's wife 
to this deponent, to lemo who had picked her purse. At which tyme she 
delivered to this deponent the names in wryting of suche persons as she 
had in suspicion. Which names ho put severally into the pipe of a kay, and 
laying the kay upon a verse # of the psalter in the psalter-book, viz. Si vidchaa 
furem , &c. did say Si videbasfurem, commtiebaa mm e<>, et cum adulter i» 
poriionem iuain pouebas. And whan this verso was said over one of the 
names, which was a woman, tins book and key tourned roundo, and 
therapon this deponent said to the above said Clerko, and the slaughter¬ 
man's wife, that the same woman had the money whoso name wan on the 
kay, as farr as this deponent could judge, because the kay and boko did 
tourne at her name, and at none others. And he sayth that he hath used 
this practise so often that he cannot expresso how many the tymes; for 
people are so importune upon hym dayly for this purpose, that he is not. 
able to avoyde them, hut kopeth hymsolf within his doores." 

But he also practised the higher branches of his pro¬ 
fession :— 

“ Item he saith that about ten years past ho used a eircule called 
Circuital Salamoms , at a place called Pembsam in Sussex, to call up 
Baro t whom he taketh an orientalle or septontrionallo spirit. Were was 
alRO one Robert Bayly, the scryerf of the crystallo stone, syr John 
Anderson, the magiater operator, syr John Hickley, and Thomas Goslyng, in 
the which tlieir practise they had swordo, ring, and hally water. Where they 
were frustrated, for Baro did not appere, nor other vision of spirit, but 
there was a terrible wynde and tempest for the tyme of the circulation. And, 
sithens that tyme, he used no consecrat cireule, but hath used the cristaile 
to invocate the spirit called Sccvriot which he called dyvers tymes into the 
crystall, to have knowledge of thyngs stolen, which spirit hath gevon hym 
knowledge an 0. tymes, and thereby men have been restored to their 

goods.Item he saith that within this sevenight one Humfray 

Locke, about Wyndsore Forest, and one Potter, of Si Clement's parish 
without Temple barre, came to this deponent for a sworde and a sceptre 
going upon joynetes, which hath been consecrated, and are now polluted; 
and a ring with the groat name of God written thrise, Tefragramimtan, 
which this deponent delivered them j and they two, with a preesi, ontend at 
this, or next lunation, to conjure for treasure hid betwene Newbury &td 
Beading.” 

There was another kind of divixiation by & were and ishears, 
and, aooording to Wyoberiy, many practised it 

' .* PM&a 1 . 18 . . t, 
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■‘Item ono Crox ton's wife in Golding hn*»\ in Saint Giles pari she, 
occnpyoth tin* syve and whores, and she only *pcaketli with tin* fayraycs, 1 ’ 

This divination was performed thus: tho points of tho 
shears wen* fixed in the wood of the siov<\ which was huhuiml 
upright by two persons, on a tinker of <‘aoh ; on the real thief 
being named, the sieve suddenly turned round 

Litigation, however, seems to have been at a very low ehh, 
according to Stow, who tolls us:— 

“This yooro (1557) in Michaelmas tonne, men might have scene in 
Westminster hall at the Kinges bench bams net two man of law ls»foro 
the justices : there wan hut one, named Fimtar, who looked about, and had 
nothing to doe, the judges looking about them. In t he common place \ pleas] 
no moo sergeants but ono, which was sergeant Bouloise, who hooked about 
him. Them was albowo romne enough, which made the lawyers complaino 
of their injuries in that terme.*’ 

In spite of the religious warfare which waged during the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, the people 
amused themselves, though to nothing like ^mwmsnts. 
the same extent as in the previous reign: and in 1551, in order 
to amuse the young king, 

‘■It wan devised that, the feast of Ohrist's natlvltus eommonlio called 
Christmas#*, then at hand, should be solcmnlie kept at Greenwich with 
open household, and franko resort to court (which is called keeping of the 
hall) what time of old ordinarie course, there is alwalcs otto appointed to 
make sport in the court, called commonlie lord of misrule: whoso office is 
not unknown to such as have hemic brought up in noblemen** houses, and 
among great housekeepers, which use liberal feasting In that season. 
Thom was, therefore, by order of the council 1, a wise gentleman amt 
learned, named George Ferrers, appointed to that ofHee for t his yore; who, 
being of better credit and estimation than com moolis his predecessors had 
bmme Wore, received all his commissions and warrants by the name of 

the maister of the king’s pastime.On Mondab, the fourth of 

Januario, the said lord of merle disports, came by water to London, amt 
landed at tlm Tower wltarffe, where he was received by Vatwe, lord of 
misrule to John Halliard, one of the shiritfes of IjowIou, and so conducted 
through the eltio with a groat omnparil* of yomig lords and gentlemen to 
the house of air George Barns, lord malm*, whsra he, with the cheefe of 
hb eompanb, dined, and after, had a great banket: and, at hi* dsjiartuns 
the lord maior gave him a standing cup, with a cover of silver and gUt, of 
the value of ton pounds, for a reward, amt also set a hogsbsd of wine* and 
a harnll of beer* at hi* gate, for his train* that followed him* Tim 
residue of his gentlemen ml servants dined at other aldermen* hem***, 
and with the sUrifba, and than parted to the Tower wharffe again, and 
so to the court by water to the great commendation of the maior and 
aHarraea, and highly accepted of the king and OmrtmiU,” (Mollnslmd,) 
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Pageants were scarce; but the day before her coronation, 
when Mary rode in state from the Tower to Whitehall, was a 
gala day indeed. The Genoese merchants had a pageant in 
Fenchurcb Street, and at the comer of Gracocliurch Street the 
Easterlings had one, and the Florentines another. Yet another, 
at the conduit at (Jomhill, which ran wine, and one “ at the 
little conduit in Cheape next to Paules,” whoro the aldermen, 
etc., stood, and the Chamberlain presented the Queen with a 
purse of cloth of gold, containing a thousand marks of gold. 
In Paul’s Churchyard Master Hoywood sat in a pageant, under 
a vine, and made an oration in Latin and English. 

“ Thou was there ouo Peter, a Dutchman, that stood ou the weather 
eocka of Paulo’s steeple, holding a streamer in his hand of five yards 
long, and waving thereof, stood sometimos on the one foot, and shooke the 
•other, and then kneeled on Ins knees, to the great marvell of all poople,” 
(Holinshod.) 

There was a pageant by the deanery, where the choristers of 
St Paul’s played on viols and sang. Minstrels played at 
Ludgate, and there was another pageant at the conduit in 
Fleet Street. 

There was very little refinement, according to our ideas, in 
Food. f°°d of the first half of the sixteenth 

00 century. In the Household book of the fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, commenced in 1512, we find that 
the ordinary breakfast throughout the year, for him and his 
lady, was; ' 

“Burst, a Loof of Breda in Trenehors,* ij ManohotfcH,f j Quart of 
Bore, a Quart of Wyne, Half a Ohyne of Muton or els a Chine of Beif 
boilid i ” 

whilst in Lent and on Fish dap they were to have—- 

“ Purst a Loof of Brede in Trenchors, ij Blanchettes, a Quart of Bern, 
a Quart of Wyne, ij Pocys of Salfcflseh, vj Baeona’d Herryng, iiij White 
Herryng, or a Dyscho of Sproits.” 

The upper servants had a loaf, of bread, a pottell of beer, and 
a piece of beef boiled; and. on fish days the same bread and 
beer, and a pieoe of salt fish; whilsitbe ordinary-servants 
only had a quarter-loaf of bread and 1 a^usrfcof 'beer.. 

* Siloes. ‘ . 
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In looking at the following list of prices, a penny repre¬ 
sents about a shilling of our money. 

“It wan this ycre (1533) enacted that Butchers nhouklo sell their hcofo 
and mutton by weight; boefo for a halfpenny the pound, and mutou for 
three farthings; which, being devised by the great commodity of the 
mil mo, (as it was thought) hath prooved farre otherwise, for at that tymo 
fat Oxen wore soldo for wixo and twentia shillings and eight pence the* 
poece, fat wethers for 3 shillings & 4 pence the peece; fat calves of the 
like price, a fat Lambo for twelve pence. The Butchers of London soldo 
penny pieces of beefe for the relief? of the poor?, overie peece two pound 
and a half, sometime three pounds for a penny; and 13, sometime 14 of 
these peaces for twelve pence : mutton 8 pence the quarter, and an 
hundred weight of beefe for 4 shillings and 8 pence: what price it hath 
growne to since, it. needeth not to be set downe. At this time also, and 
not before, were foraiue butchers permitted to sell their flesh in Leadenhal 
market of London.” (Stow.) 

Being dependent upon corn grown in Kngland, the vicis¬ 
situdes of dearth and plenty were sometimes extreme; for 
instance, in 1557— 

“This yeare before harvest-, wheat was sold for four? marks the 
quarter, malt at fouro and for tie shillings the quarter ; beaus and rie at 
fortie shillings the quarter, and pease at six aud fortie shillings and eight 
pence: but, after harvest, wheat was so 1<1 for flve shillings the quarter, 
malt at six shillings eight pence, rice at three shillings four jamce. So 
that the penie wheat loafe, that weied In Loudon the last yocre but eleven 
ounces Troye, weied now six and fiftio ounces. In the couutrie wheat was 
sold for foure shillingH the quarter, raalte at foure shillings eight p>euct%; 
and, in some places, a bushell of rie for a pound of candles, which were 
foure pence.’* (Stow.) 

By the 0 & 7 Ed. VI., c. 25, all ale-houses and tippling- 
housos had to be licensed by two justices of the peace, and 
pay 12 ponce for such licence. 

In ladies' dress, the diamond-shaped head-dress had disap¬ 
peared, and the hair was parted in the middle 
in the simplest manner, whilst a oloso-titting 
cap of cloth or velvet was worn, enriched with a border of 
lace, or beads. It took .the shape of the head, and was fre¬ 
quently made with a point descending to the centre of the fore¬ 
head. A long gown with a turn-over collar enveloped the entire 
figure, open in front the entiro length^ but eeour^d by bows at 
regular intervals, The cejlafewas, fotn^iimes of fur, the sleeves 
pttifed and slasbedat the 8hqu|dcxs. th^n right to the wrist, 
a ; ‘ ' ''' 
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and sometimes long false sleeves were worn. The under-dress 
was tight-fttting, and from the girdle some useful ornament 
was generally suspended Ruffles wore at the wrists, and 
small ruffs round the neck began to appear, whilst many 
finger-rings were worn. 

Men’s dress was quieter than during the reign of Henry 
VIII., but still it varied with the wearer’s rank—the upper 
classes wearing velvet, satin, and silk; the middle and lower, 
cloth. The ordinary costume was jerkin, doublet and hose, 
with a flat cap of cloth or velvet; a long gown, trimmed with 
fur, was used by middle-aged men when they wont abroad, 
and among the gallants small trunk hose were fashionable. 
Armour similar to that temp. Henry VIII. was worn in war, 
on military duty, and on state occasions; but it was not proof 
against firearms. The age of Chivalry was dead: it died with 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and defensive armour as 
such was soon to be a thing of the past. 


SoottaadaKtttbKu 


The story of Celtic Scotland is many times more shadowy 
and confusing than that of the Saxon 
VcS* Heptarchy. Living interest in the national 
annals begins with the accession of David I. 
(1124). Youngest son of Malcolm Oanmore and Queen 
Margaret, and therefore half Saxon, half Celt, ho overlaid the 
native qualities of the two races with the 
dominating and organising characteristics of 
the Normans, of whom he was ever mi apt pupil, and con¬ 
verted a loose confederacy of pastoral tribes into a feudal 
state. Till the disastrous death of Alexander III. ended the 
direct line of Canmore (1286), the country enjoyed a vigorous 
period of consolidation and reconstruction in church, burgh, 
and baronage. The Wat of Independence (1286-1828): wSe 
fatal tq. progress. The Treaty of Northampton (1828), which 
securedthe recognitionof Scottish: nationality, waS 'dearly; 
bought.? The long war had hastened thafc.disint^gritidn ; ^bich; 
was the bane of feudalism, increased the pdwer of t 
'and-paved the way for a'.period; f482&4dS&> ;, 'af % 
and lawless factions. Still mote, fatal ‘wet?■ ^‘ 

.'later, Flantagenets,openly and 1 
'**■ ■■jfetmrof 
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gave promise of another David I., after the lapse of exactly 
three centuries, but the progress of this period (1424-1513) 
was marred by all the evils of a rampant feudalism, fast 
working out its own ruin. 

Scotia proper, the ancient Alban, was the Celtic nucleus of 
the State, and the Wessex of the Scottish 
crown. The Forth, its southern boundary, was Elements, 

long known as the Scottis Water. From this as a centre King 
David overran the Lothians, Tweeddale, and Strathclyde, and 
there planted feudal civilisation, barons in strong castles, and 
abbots well endowed. Galloway, with its “wild men,” and 
David’s duchy of Cumberland, long formed sources of weak¬ 
ness and danger on the skirts of the kingdom. Tho eastern sea¬ 
board, the Scottish “ 1 >ane-law ” (I., p. 145) was the backbone of 
progress in its industrial population, either of Angles settled 
for ages on tho frontior of Alban, or recent arrivals from 
England and tho Low Countries. To the west tho semi¬ 
independent Norsemen and tho old Celtic Mormaors had 
still to bo dealt with. But tho battles of Largs (1263) and 
Harlaw (1411) removed all apprehensions of danger on this 
score. The palatinato of Moravia, formed by Norman colonies 
on the ruins of the Celtic lordships of Moray, Ross, and 
Caithness, secured the kingdom on its northern side. 

David I. was the Alfred of his people. His guiding prin¬ 
ciple was to make a peaceful fanning popula- _ _ 

tion out of a warlike pastoral one. For the B * fona * 0 
Celtic ruling classes such as tho monnaor or senior of a 
confederacy he substituted tho Norman earl, with the powers 
of a Warden of the Marches; for the toshach or tribal chiefs 
the Saxon sheriff, vieecomes, or local deputy of the king; for 
the brehon or clan judge, tho deemster; and for the class 
of freobooting duine-uasal or gentry, freeholders by military 
tenure. He induced the baronial class, now chartered 
possessors of their lands, to convert their native-msb* aeife, 
or serfs, ’ into a crofting peasantry of rtMtiei 
each tilling a portion of the common holding ^f the 
vill or hamlet. This churlrbom class, unfortunately, long 
remained mere tenimts-at-wili Lowest of all were the unen¬ 
franchised serfs, the toilers on the abbey grango or barons’ 
demesne, and doubtless the residuum of the Celtic population, 
but they disappeared by the middle df fh® 14th century, 
s 2 
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Law and Order. 


Borgba. 


“ Commendation,’’ based on tho customs of tho triba 
commune, served as a police system. Kvery 
man must have a lord or corporate body to 
be his bark or pledge in any breach of the law. For tho old 
ordeals was substituted the v'miet, or jury of leal and honest 
men of the neighbourhood. On tho local courts of burgh and 
barony wore conferred tho right of punishment by imprison¬ 
ment or even death. To contend with tho great social evils 
of violence and theft there were tho bloodwite, or compensa¬ 
tion for injuries, and tho condition of open sale of goods in 
free market with a warranter as security that they woro 
honestly come by. Finally, tho king, as fountain of justice, 
through his justiciars, held circuit courts twice a year, in early 
summer and autumn, or “anys wi’ the gyrs and anys wi’ tho 
com,” The burghs, which owed, if not their creation, at least 
their constitution, to David I. and William 
the Lion, greatly aided law and ordor. They 
were entirely foreign to Celtic habits. Their ancient laws 
still survive, and their ernse or federation existed a century 
before any other of tho kind. A burgess must have at least a 
rood of land as his buroage, paying an annual rent of 
fivoponce to the king. These rents, serving tho purposes 
of modem taxation, were at first collected by tho baUims 
regie, but before the I4th century the burghs had secured 
charters by payment of a fixed yearly reddendo, so that each 
burgess became a free-holding crown vassal Edinburgh's 
charter, the oldest, is dated 1320. The burghs were repre¬ 
sented in the first Parliament of the Three Estates, at Oant- 
buskonneth, 1326. The^oarliest recorded burgh eleoiion is 
that of Aberdeen (1898)^ 1 

Perth was the only'walled burgh. The houses $ 

_. . , _ . wood, and fires were frequent; byt the. oitlwnf, 

Bwr * hai ' were merciful to the man whose 
it, " for sorrow & hevihoss has he ineuoh 
the Townhead, generally on a high ground,,ehw :i ^'Jtfe^i i: ;i 
bishop’s, or baron's-.castle for defence, and 
high street, with its tottMMfjt* •. wwoiit " 

•<piUory), where offenders eodttwd 
At theTewnendwas the spital for fhelener*fo^ttf 
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The burghs were closo trading corporations. Goods must be 
exposed in bulk at the merent cross and at the legal hours of 
sale. Retailers, such as bakers and butchers, must show their 
wares at window openly. There must bo no forestalling or 
hoarding to force up prices. “Broustar-wives” must show the 
ale-wand in window or over the door, as proof that the ap¬ 
praisers had passed their brew. Those officials regulated strictly 
both the quality and prico of articles, and there wero enact¬ 
ments against adulteration and scamped workmanship. 
Though anxious about equal and fair dealing all round, these 
communities wore aristocratic. Trade refused to rub shoulders 
with handicraft, and the merchant gilds soeurod to themselves 
privileges. Jealousy of the landed gentry was a marked 
feature. Any bondsman from the Uplands might got his 
freedom by securing a buroago and occupying it for a year 
and a day. The gentry, too, must sell their wool and hides to 
a gild brother, and buy goods from a free burgess. The 
burgesses knew nothing of burdonsomo feudal services, such 
as the marriage fine, the death duty, and wardships. The 
training they got in citizenship was admirable, ranging from 
the duties of provosts and bailies, appraisers, collectors of 
great and petty customs, to humble watchmen. Pageants 
preserved the feelings of brotherhood. The crafts marched 
to the church on their saint’s day with offerings of wax 
candles- A great holiday was tho‘ riding of the inarches on 
St. Michael’s or on Senzie (Ascension) Day. More boisterous 
was the mirth when burgess’ sons personated the Abbot and 
Prior of Unreason at Pasch (Easter) and Beltane (May Day). 

Foreign trade in Celtic times was concentrated on the Tay, 
near the palace of Scone. With the extension 
of the kingdom southwards Berwick sprang . ‘. v 

into importance, its revenues in Alexander Ill’s time equal¬ 
ling one-third of the whole customs of England. Its pro¬ 
sperity excited the envy of Edward I., and the siege (1206), so 
vividly narrated by Barbour, is one of the most horrible 
incidents of the war The traders were Flemings, who lived 
in a castellated factory, the Red HaU,aad a stout defence they 
made under John Grab, a daring aea-Oe^taln and; merchant 
prince. When BerwiCk had to be gi#a up as the one trophy 
of the war, Perth took itsplaoe. Its incst notod burgess, John 
was'one of the^richest .'traders' of the time, and 
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successively custumar (collector or farmer of the customs), 
provost, royal chamberlain, and financial agent for the king’s 
ransom after Nevil’s Cross. Edward I. did all ho could to 
cripple Scotch traders, but by the truce of Calais (1348) they 
regained their rights. Home trade was carried on at the 
fairs, held on the saint’s day for the town church. This was 
the one season in the year when the exclusive barriers in 
burgh were broken down. Then the dusty-foet, or pedlars, 
were welcomed to erect their booths, local courts were 
suspended, and privileges granted that made the occasion a 
merry saturnalia. 

The cartularies of the abbeys throw a flood of fresh 
contemporary light on the rural economy; 
an( ^ * s father illustrated by the legis¬ 
lation of the early Jameses designed to 
ameliorate the condition of the country, improve farming, 
preserve woods and forests, destroy wolves and rapacious 
birds, and protect the natural sources of food. Impressions, 
not altogether favourable, of the appearance of tho country 
and the condition of the people, are supplied by tho foreign 
visitors, Froissart (1360) and dEneas Sylvius (1448). 

Tho dreary tale of the pitiless war and outrage which the 
nation had to endure for independence may be 
read in the pages of Barbour, Blind Harry, and 
the chroniclers. The annals of such a sturdy fighting-time 
have much to tell of peculiar modes of warfare, of the equip¬ 
ment of the different ranks, of struggles with novel and 
unmanageable artillery, of weapon-schawings, and "hostings.” 

The most complete picture of higher social life is to be 
constructed from the Exchequer Bolls and the 
BooD ^^ ftlie accounts of the Lord High Treasurer. The 
Court moved constantly up and down the 
country, consuming the kam rents of the royal demesnes. 
Alexander Ill’s long visits to Forfar Castle, and Bruce's 
closing years at Cardross, supply minute details ,d|f ;i the 
domestic surroundings of these kings, even to the ;;; : iEhgluh. 
fool and the pet lion that the hero kept. ' 

Tarbert Castle. which he built then, show the < 

fttructdoh of a fcojral mansion in th e 'Middle 
pemcmal expenditure tells in thft '$m 
OOimt -r^oicmgs at Yule and Uphaliday , of 
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foes to players, ballad-singers, and fools: of largesses to 
beggars on bis numerous journcyings; of bumble offerings 
to bim of fruit, game, and birds to train hawks with; of 
the strange sea creatures that were esteemed sus dainties; of 
dresses for every-day wear, in all their styles, colours, and 
costs. Important public works he undertook, as the building 
of Dunbar (Jastle and Stirling Palace; and 
they afford a notion of the resources and 
standard of living of the time. Most interesting of all is 
the minute account of the building of a great barge at 
Dumbarton, the artificers, the materials, and how they were 
procured, and the cost. It is pleasant to know that in the 
days of Columbus thero were sturdy Scottish mariners like 
Barton and tho Woods, and stout barques like the Chris¬ 
topher, and the Flmvar, and tho Yellow Caravel. 

In a general retrospect of tho four centuries preceding 
Flodden tho nation as a whole shows to culture 
advantage. Tho peasant, still dependent and 
feeble, Froissart found to bo very different from his abject 
brethren in France. Tho Crown was, as a rule, honest, 
mereiful, and law-abiding, and the revenues wore never 
arbitrarily increased Tho kings sympathised with the poor 
and oppressed. The burgesses, despite the narrow economics 
of the time, were not lacking in enterprise. To the Church 
were owing tho schools we find existing in somo of the burghs 
as far back as the twelfth century. In 1496 an Act was passed 
to compel barons and knights to give a better education to 
their eldest sons, but it had no practical consequences. Creator 
success attended the efforts of those cultured churchmen, 
Wardlaw, Kennedy, Turnbull, and Elpbinstone.in founding the 
universities of St Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, the great 
glories of the fifteenth century. Contemporary with the 
Chaucerian national literature we have vigorous native artists 
like Barbour (1875), Blind Harry (1460), and James L (1424); 
intelligent chroniclers like Fordun (1887), Wyntoun (1420), 
Bower (1449), and Pjtscattio (1480); and alongside of this an 
undercurrent of popular minstrelsy to whio|| Barbour and 
Wyntoun allude. It is tire barons that all though give the 
poorest account of theraeelvea Chivalry had fow such knights 
as the heroes of Barbour's loving pen (Vol. XL, p. 510), the 
tender-hearted Brace an&tho good &rl Douglas, who, like 
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Chaucer’s Squire, carved before his guardian, the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, at the table. Bower revels in recording the 
accomplishments of James I, a knight worthy to rank with 
his friend, Shakespeare’s Prince Hal. According to the 
Spanish Ambassador, Ayala, James IV. was even more highly 
gifted. Such kings, had they lived out their days, might have 
sweetened the harsh features of feudalism, but these were fated 
to prevail. “ Never,” says JRoss, “did a nobility prove itself 
more unworthy of its privileges, or more unfit to guide and 
civilise a people.” The best that can be said of them is the 
general reflection of Fronde: “In the history of Scotland 
weakness is nowhero; power, onergy, and will are everywhere.” 

The reign of James IV, was one of tho few oases of peace 
and prosperity in the distracted history of 
Boo ttiahE^t oiy, y cott .j s j 1 nationality. Peace with the ancient 
enemy had been assured by tho king’s mar¬ 
riage with Margaret Tudor, and there bade fair to bo an 
end of the “ auld times o’ ruggin’ and ridin’.” A national 
literature was created (Vol.II,p.507, neqq.)-, and 
6 jjunesrv. 0f Henryson, Gawin Douglas,Dunbar, and Lynd- 
say showed that the genius of poetry, which 
slumbered in England from Chaucer to Spenser, was first to 
reawaken in their northern clime. They appealed to the 
popular reader, so that they not only attracted immediate 
attention, made possible by the introduction of printing in 
1508, but now throw a flood of light on the social conditions 
on the eve of the Keformation. Even the learned Gawin 
Douglas chooses for his translation of Virgil the language he 
had learned in boyhood,while lyndsay boldlydireots his rhymes 
to colliers, carters, cooks, and home-spun peasants, no matter 
what cunning men may think, of therm There is no stronger;, 
witness to the depth and persistency of the national feeling 
than this continuity, of the Nortlwm tongue. , ■ ■. ‘0 

The oldest braid. Vernacular off the BurghrlA^,;. 

speaks in the -^\ 
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translate the Latin history' of Boecc for the vulgar, hut 
clothed his own pithy sayings in imutl Scott in, and himself 
essayed a native version of the singing Psalms. 

The English invasion, which brought to a romantic close, 
on Flodden Edge, an active reign of nearly 
a quarter of a century, was significant of General Course 
the unfortunate policy which marked the 
whole shifting course of events terminating 
with the battle of Langside (1508). For it brought into 
play the disturbing elements of France and England, 
operating on a country enfeebled by long minorities and 
internal feuds. The conduct of Henry VIIL during tho 
minority of .James V., and of Somerset during that of 
Mary, intensified tho national antipathy to Union, while the 
regency of the Queen-mother, the English Margaret, was feeble 
and injudicious. Tho clergy, headed by Mary of (Suise and 
tho Boatons, during tho second minority, supported France 
and tho old Church, and all tho old antagonism that kept 
the Border over in a ferment. Tho barons wore either 
nationalists of a bygone typo, paid supporters of English 
policy, pr more selfish opportunists. Tho people could only 
suffer in silence. The death of James IV. loft tho throne 
nominally to the Queen and her infant son, but really to 
the Douglases as the sturdiest of the barons. Their intoler¬ 
able yoke the prince threw off when, one summer night, he 
rode away secretly from Falkland to Stirling, and pro¬ 
claimed himself, scarcely sixteen, a feudal king. The “Red 
Tod ” (fox), or the " King of the Commons,” as James V. 
was familiarly called, showed .honesty and firmness of 
purpose, but little political sagacity; while his'disguises, 
amours, and train of jugglers and buffoons bespoke the 
crowned Bohemian. Well might Lyndsay exclaim, “ Woe to 
the land that has owre young a king ! The boy-king had 
need of a wise head. Should ho elect for union with Ei^buad 
and a Reformed Churoh, or stand by the Romish priesthood, 
backed by Franco ? The latter course alone seemed oom- 

aadthe French policy pretdlod. ; 

tryst, with his wm# 

oade ho m4e out'ten tha'dblb^yiFort- .Andrews'" (15S8) . 

his ktetob'bddef'3^ 
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Beaton—these were ominous figures on that stream of destiny 
that was to carry the king to an early grave. 

The death of the king in Falkland Palace (1542) brought 
two factions into strong rivalry—the Douglases, or English 
party, and the Hainiltons, or French party. The rough 
wooing of the Princess Mary greatly damaged the English 
faction and the cause of reform. It was conducted by Hert¬ 
ford with ruthless savagery. Three successive expeditions— 
1544, 45, 47—tell their tale of woe. The Tudor Government 
would seem to have regarded their Northern neighbours as 
outside the pale of humanity. The policy which dictated 
such barbarism failed. The confused turmoil of intrigue that 
centres round the names and policies of Arran, Angus, and 
Beaton strengthened the hands of the Barons and paved the 
way for the league known as the “ Lords of the Congrega¬ 
tion.” These speedily swept away the old Church, and thus 
effected the great revolution. 

The three minorities of James V. (1513—28), Mary (1542 

^ —61), and James VI. (1568—84), following in 

quick succession, would have sorely tried a 
much more powerful monarchy than that of Scotland, which, 
in respect of its Privy Council, Parliament, and revenues, was 
of the well-known feudal type. Of more importance in its 
bearing on social life is the administration of justice. The 
Chancellor, always a Churchman, was the king’s legal advisor 
and chief minister. Two great lords acted as his justiciars, 
with subordinate looai assessors. The Hanse or league of the 
Burghs played an important part in connection with the Jus¬ 
tice Ayres or Circuit Courts, forming as it did a sort of burgher 
parliament to regulate trade and assist in causes appealed 
to the chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer, . It still 
exists as the Convention of Royal Burghs. Hereditary sheriff¬ 
doms were also established, and these continued till' 

The abbots, too, followed by the barons, had courts fortheir 
burghsof barony,with the right of “pit and gaRows”(p. ligand 
a baron-bailie to see execution done on the kw-breakets aedpid- 
ing to the rough mediaeval code. But no i 

for leas than the price of two sheep* Ih 
enough to secure this penalty.. ^AU- 
furies 'in such popular phrases; he “The ■ ‘ 

dart; justice,” The#al)owleas, 
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yet of the pool 1 victim trudging to his doom, with arms caught 
behind by a stick, and finally being flung from the ladder by 
the deemster or lokman into eternity. Here the rough popu¬ 
lace learned the force of the phrases so characteristic of the 
manners of the time—widdic-fou (hang-dog), thraw (twist) in 
a widdio (green withe used as a halter), girn (grin) in a widdie, 
gape in a gallows, rax (stretch) at the raip. 

James V. erected the Court of Session (1532) as a College 
of Justice on the model of the Parliament of . 

Paris, acting on tho advice of David Heaton, 
who had been educated in France. Here tho clerical was for 
long the preponderating element. Tho Court sat thrice yearly, in 
placeswhero tho king determined. Juries were selected,without 
challenge, by tho president. The Consistory Courts dealt with 
tithes, church duos and fines; and from tho nature of tho case 
were oxtremoly unpopular. Henryson, schoolmaster and notary 
of Dunformlino, gives a vivid picture of the procedure. In a 
dream Esop appears to him in tho attire of a notary—brief in 
hand, quill behind tho oar, inkhom and pretty gilt pe-nnar 
hang in g from the gown, and silk bag at bolt, Tho sheriff buys 
a forfeit at tho king’s hand, and with a cursed assize (jury) 
about him indicts poor John Up-o-land. Tho crownar or tip- 
staff, porteous (indictment) in hand, goes before the Ayre, but 
for a bude (bribe) scrapes out John and writes Will or Wat. 
" Quakand for cauld,” tho poor victim “ kest up his eo into 
hevinnis sicht,” exclaiming, “ Lord God, quhy sleipis thu so 
lang ? ” Dunbar’s " Tidings from tho Session ” is a scathing 
satire put into tho mouth of “ a muiriandis man, lately lichted 
aff his mare,” after'a visit to Edinburgh in quest of justice. 
Lyndsay is still more outspoken. Tire interlude of the “ Poor 
Han ” in the “ Satire of the Three Eataits” (p. 112) is intensely 
realistic. Living on a poor croft in the Lothians, he had lent 
his gossip his mare to fetch coals from Tranent, but she was 
drowned in the bid forkings. The owner applied to the 
Consistory, but got only adjournments from day to day for the 
various stages of c&wdtwn., IMtditmdmn., and so forth. But 
he “could never ane word, yet mdmtmul 'em. Many placks 
had to go in fees, and at last the rooks oped for sentence silver. 
But/’ he concludes, ‘‘ I gSt never my gude grey mare again.” 

An unfortunate nec<Ma% made %e <3h«reh political. It 
'^a^ngapded by. , istipporb of the 
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crown against the barons. Meanwhile two powerful forces 
were overlooked—wide social discontent, and 
iar a strong reforming wave from England. 
Lutheran books and English Bibles wore smuggled over the 
Border with the connivance of Henry VIII. and his co¬ 
adjutor, Arran. In Lyndsay’s satire, “ Verity ” is put into the 
stocks for having an English Testament. Not till 1525, when, 
the Lutheran movement was virtually over in Germany, do 
wo hoar of merchants bringing these heretical books over sea. 
Shortly afterwards (1528) Patrick Hamilton was burnt at the 
stake, Reading tho Scriptures was made lawful in 1543, but 
was bitterly opposed by tho clergy, many of whom wore 
very ignorant. Some of tho country clergy, Buchanan tells, 
thought the New Testament a work lately written by Luther. 
A bishop, trying a reforming vicar, thanked God that he had 
nevor known either the Old or the New Testament. The 
author of the “ Complaint of Scotland,’’ himself a cleric, intro¬ 
duces in his “ Vision ” Spirituality “ sittand in ane chair, ane 
bouk in his hand, the claspis fast lokkit with rust.” Preach¬ 
ing was tho privilege of the Mars, and oven this duty they 
discharged only at Easter. The country districts were starved 
to keep up tho monks and prelates, who stuck to their vested 
interests. Lyndsay says that at Doom, when Christ will say, 
“ Come, yo blessed,” the monks will not bo able to forgot their 
usual cry, Nos mmm exempti / The vicar’s pension for 
parish work was always grudged, or even withheld with th© 
bishop’s consent. Ho was regarded merely as the steward to 
gather in the tithes, Basch (Easter) presents, funeral and 
baptismal dues. Cosmo Innos says: “Of the many disputes 
between convents and rural vicars there is not one that taros 
on the cure of souls.” Lyndsay contemptuously sums up the 
service:— 


“ And taeftdl Latjue he did mnmmtll, 

I heard nastlii ag bat htnamill bammilL” 


t -.vf 


The Abbot, in Lyndsay’s" Satire " (p. 1 IS), sendithi^'»9ns-|!> : 
Paris and carefully provides for his daughters.. 
tents made a joke of the sackcloth gown and'.the : 'ltneie 
church, oandlo in hand} 

1 theft, • ■ * Will hb nbte,” think At 
' for^.|jl*ck» to last a year* 
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our (like? That keepeth our cow hotter than a sleeping boy 
who will have three shillings a year, a sark, and a pair of 
shoon.” 

Husbandry, oldest and most conservative of industries, 
ever enters most thoroughly into the every¬ 
day life of the people. It owed everything to Buial Eooaomy- 
the monks. In favoured spots of the Lothians, or where 
silvery Tweed sparkles by Melrose and Kelso, they brightened 
their cloisters with the scent of flowers and fruits, or the 
murmur of bees. In the deep holms by the river marge the 
com ripened for the mill beside the brimming dam; the 
sheep and kino browsed amid the timbor and witHex of 
the upland birchen-glades; while, higher still, the peateries 
and turbaries (coal-pits and quarries of these times) lay hid 
in the brown desolation of the moors. Their vassals or 
<>uitive# lived, in tho turf and wattle huts that formed the 
grange or homestead, under the eye of a lay-brother as bailiff. 
Near by was tho toon or hamlet of tho cottars, next in tho 
social scale; and beyond these were dotted over the vale tho 
claehane of the kindly tenants. They fanned on a co-opera¬ 
tive systom known as tho run-rig, general down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and still surviving in the outer 
isles. Each husband kept two oxen, and six of them united 
to work the common plough. The arable land was allocated 
afresh, at intervals of three years, in narrow sorpentine ridges 
(rigs) among the joint-tenants, who were bound, under the 
eye of the baron-bailie, to keep good neighbourhood, which 
meant fair-dealing in labour and the stocking of the mdfidcl 
• or common upland pasture. The lesser barons imitated the 
monks, and had their maim, corresponding to the gnmym, 
and still a common name for a farm. Beyond these lay the 
crofting townships of their kindly rentalism. Thus under 
the great barons there grew up that large class of freeholders 
by knight-sorvioe, who became the bonnet or eock lairds of 
a later age. In the BETighlands they were tho tacksmen or 
chieftains! andushally cadets of the baronial house. They 
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barons granted feus or perpetual ground-rents to foster under 
the wing of the castle, townships as rivals to the royal burghs. 

Services or ewtmw were exigiblo from all tenants in the 

shape of farm labour. For ntnifim, or tho 
Feudal Services. . 7 # , v , ., , 

carrying or hnn (com) to tho ports, and storing 
peats, they had to furnish pack-horses. For short distances 
dypea or sleds were used, the wheel-less carts still seen in 
the Highlands. These services had originated at a time when 
tho peasant was without capital and a more tonant-at-will. 
In this way both tho landlords and tho clergy kept a hold on 
tho poor commonis, not only in life, but when death appeared 
in tho family. Thus the vicar claimed the “ upmaist claithis,” 
or bit of clothing as corse-present, either for funeral expenses 
or burial service. At tho same time wore also uplifted the 
kirk-cow, by the vicar, and by tho laird, tho best horse, styled 
here-yed or he,riot, and latterly mwpo or gift Originally tho 
horiot was a war-gift (boro-goat), in return for arms granted 
to tho vassal for use in war, but it became ultimately a fixed 
tax exigiblo on every plow-gang. A statnto of 1017 prohibited 
the exaction, but it was not formally commuted till 1703. 
Lyndsay pathetically exposes tho hardship of those exactions. 

Henryson, native of a typical Lowland district, and brought 

feuuituA up tmdor til0 shadow of tho rich abboy and 
palace of Dunfermline, has depicted peasant 
life in a style worthy of the author of that earliest and most 


delightful of pastorals, Robene apd Makyne (VoL IL, p. 570). 
.With few feeling for rural charms he brings Wore us the rights 
and sounds of spring-time. He shows us the peasant sowing, the 
harrows hopping in the sower's trace, or in early mom his gad- 
man and he yoking his steers wi' Bwndicite / While he holds 
fast by the single upright stilt of the clumsy wooden mass, his 
mate, as caller or driver, shouts “How, haik, up-on-hiehfcl 
Held dracht, my dowis," in which we hear him colling to the 
Irst pair of steady steers by name, guiding his iom now to 
make the share .take''loss earth or again depressit , U" ' '' 
goods the lazy with the but as roost ate -; 
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The chief grain wus oats, sown year after year on the same 
ground till it yielded hut two returns. On 

© «w pTATlfl 

tho infield near tho homestead here (big or 
barley) was sown. lint, thero was little manure, as the stock 
roamed everywhere under the herd’s charge when com was 
growing, from which they were huntod off by the numerous 
dogs whose very names we know from Henryson. Very littlo 
wheat was grown till the present, century, nor were beans 
and poaso common. Both sowing and reaping wore late. 
Henryson, walking in June, sees the seeds growing high 
enough to hide the hares, and hoars the quails craikavd. 
Only enough com was sown to supply tho hamlet and tho 
formo-ronts. Tho Hoods, which Gawin Douglas so graphically 
describes, made tho fertile hollows useless save for coarse hay. 
Weeds abounded, notably tho (/ool (wild chrysanthemum), a 
great source of annoyance to the baron-bailie. The wasteful 
Celtic custom of reaping only tho oars and leaving the straw 
was too common. Ayala, the Spanish Ambassador, visiting 
Scotland in 1510, saw the straw standing so high after harvest 
as to roach his girdle. Green crops wore unknown, yet 
Henryson surprises us by speaking of “a widdorit noip” 
(withered turnip), a root which played no part in farming 
till two centuries later. It may have occasionally found a 
place in tho monks’ garden*. The solo pot-herb was lang- 
kale (colewort). 

Ayala has described the' times of prosperity. His country¬ 
men, in Flanders, report an improving trade. 

He himself is much struck with the large 0wl ^^ th * 
exports of stockfish, wool, and hides. Com 
is said to be very good, but the husbandry bad. Less credible 
are the vast flocks of sheep, tho populous towns and villages, 
and the stone houses with doors, glass windows, chimneys, 
and fumishhigS^ such as one sees on the Continent, Native 
cOt^rapbwy present a gloomier picture, specially tho 

■ ** .. ;; Hertford's raids have left 

.. ■ Birkeen S3n»pft^y with the 

■'. ' tisf the- beft, '8bolipt , : type. The 

1 ail ; £fcat '.can. bemadded to his 
and turn 

impbSivpd, to.m.ske room for a 
that he 
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cannot get a living. The teinds are higher than the fertility 
of the soil justifies, and the vicar removes them at harvest, 
though wife and children should starve. “ The worst wolves,” 
says Henryson, “ are lords that have lands m a loan from 
God and set them to maillurifi (middlemen, tax men ); then 
they harass the tenant ere half the term be gone to make 
him remove or pay the granmm (fine on renewal of lease) 
over again.” Lyndsay’s “ Satire ” is equally strong. Its pro¬ 
posals for social reform have all the dignity and force of a 
Commissioner’s Report. Henry Chartoris, his editor (1568), 
laments that they yielded no result. These agrarian abuses, 
the real motive force of the Reformation, so increased, that 
by the middle of the century the author of the “ Complaint ” 
exclaims, “ As to juggis justice that rongis presently in our 
country, God may send a better when He ploases.” 

Edinburgh has always been a city unique in situation as 
in history. Dunbar graphically depicts the 
M *ra« r (»fpitri 18 ' a8 P 6Ct °1 t* 10 on ® crowded and unsavoury 
street crowning the central ridge—St. Giles’s 
Kirk darkened by hucksters’ booths, the causeway and ken¬ 
nels filled with the litter of fish, flesh, and herb markets. Of 
the burgess-houses nothing now remains, for Hertford exposed 
the city to a three-days’ burning. The nobles had act yet 
feogun to reside hero. The square tower of a gloomy &di4ice t 
loom rising abovo room from dungeon to bartizan, sufficed " 
them. Charles II, after a brief stay in oho of these, repented 
that he had been lodging in a crane’s nest. An Act of 1504 

___ ^ recommended the nobles to surround their 

D * houses with parks and trees, buit the modern 

residential mansion was not to be for a century yet f-jwjiife, 
furniture encumbered the rush-strewn floors. .The walis ^iew''' .: 
painted, as Dunbar describes in his “Dream,” or 
those of Lyndsay’s. Bquire Meldrum, who, 
to repose^;, 
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graith the stairs (outer) of the forgnit (main street) with arras 
work, as efferis ” (is becoming). In daily use was the hoist, or 
napery chest, the cupboard or open cabinet for cups and 
goblets, tho boyne or hoi vie for liquor, the hassle or meat- 
trencher, the ruawn or bread-basket. Tho kitchen had its 
dresser and its long settle or link, and on the wall tho Jtaik 
or rack for plates (only pewter or wooden). In a comer 
stood tho awmrie for stores. The fire-logs wore supported 
by andirons, and from the broach or spit hung tho joints. 
Besides tho common hall there were but two domestic 
rooms, the kitchen and the private chamber. Shoots of 
harden or sacking, and blankets of pftdden or tartan stuff, 
were used by all but tho few who could afford what tho 
Flemings imported. Water, light, and heat were dispensed on 
a limited scalo. It is a pleasant surprise to loam that the 
water-pipes introduced into Linlithgow Palace in 1538 wore 
discovered from recent excavations. Few people could im¬ 
port long-candles; most used resinous fir-spills, dug out of 
the bogs, or tho oil-ernme or primitive saucer-shaped lamp. 
Wood and peat formed tho fuol, tho former in tho shape of 
broom and hoathor carefully stackod oven on tho High Street 
of Edinburgh. Tho monks of Nowbattlo in tho thirteenth 
century had begun to work tho "sulphurous stone that 
burns" but it was not much used except in salt-making* 
Henrysbn’s "Town and Country Mouso" vividly contrasts 
tho meals and manners, and tho homo life, of a free burgess 
in borrows toon, and a carlin living in “ sillie seheilZ with 
door nocht high nor braid.” While tho latter's buttery has 
but water-kale and beans and pease, the former’s sponco 
can furnish anumd-lyread (pain d’arnand) of fine flour baked 
with milk and eggs. The dress of tho better classes differed 
but little from that of the English. Ayala 
considered it better, especially the female 
head-dress or ctvrche, which he thought tho best in the world 
Dunbar censures " the fardingalos on flanks fat as whales, and 
the long trains that sweep the mumy clean.” Finery was not 
wanting, such as Dunbar's gold nock-chains strung with -apiU 
renieis, probably amber or I amimr beads. The richest orna¬ 

ment was fur. It was a staple export of great variety and 
much value, and the peasant was a keen trapper. Tho 
•mertrik or marten was the most valuable fur. The fox, the 

T 
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farmer’s pest, and the wolf, his dreaded scourge, were trapped 
and speared as vermin. The general dress was home-made, 
from the wool and flax of the farm, prepared with the rock 
■and distaff and whorl of amber, and woven on the narrow 
primitive loom. Leather was largely used as clothing, and 
the tanner was an important craftsman. The shoemaker 
sharod in the unpopularity of the tailor and the miller. 
Dunbar says he was too foul oven for the fiend, who 
shouted, “ Go, cleanse thee clean! ” He used his teeth to 
Soften the leather, “ wi’ ugly gums gnawin’.” His triumph 
was the huge jack-boots of the knight, stiff' and high as milk- 
pails. The masses went barefoot, or made their own shoes out 
of the raw hide. These were similar to tho rivlinn of the 
Shetlanders and the velschoen (fell-shoes) of the Cape Boor. 
Loose hose hung like a skirt down to the knees, and beneath 
the jacket of leather was the w-ily-ooat, which, not being 
seen, “ slyly keeps men warm.” 

In the Northern winter tho poor peasant must have been 
sore bestead. Without sown grasses and 

The poor. turnips there could have been little milk 
and flesh would be rare, for salt was scarce and dear. The 


thrifty might have a cheese on the shelf and meal in the kist, 
but the mass would have to be content with drummock (meal 
and water) and water-kale. Douglas sketches, in low tones, 
the effects of winter floods, frosts, and blasts: and Herayson 
depicts the situation with more concentrated force. Every 
third year came dearth, and plague close on its heels. Burghs 


were merciless to gangrel boobies, who were driven from hamlet 
to hamlet, begging with pikestaff and wallet as they wended 
their way to the fair or the kirk-stile—-the legitimate 
begging places. Wild times were always addict^|$se.' 
bands of broken men and sormrs. Saddest of/aU‘was' ; ;th^ 
lot of the leper. For him was the spiial, and 
the gate with ccmp (basin) and clapper for. the^.pa^^ainis,. 
while not far off 'was the gihbet for the inmate^hO'i^J^ 
out of bounds. HenipimWt. 


life, of a leper, and he paa 
bloodshot, eyes, voice uhj 
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Wife of Auchtermuchty,” “ The Wooing of Jenny and Jock,” 
show no lack of humour. Beltane, Yule, and 
the Robin Hood processions of the crafts- Popular Sporta ‘ 
childer made singing, dancing, and mimicry popular. For the 
peasant there was the long picnic of the summer sheilings, 
such as wo have described in the “ Complaint of Scotland,” 
with all its wealth of popular tale, song, and dance. The 
nobles amused themselves with hawking. The king had, at 
one or two of his castles, an enclosed park 
with fallow deer, and these wero ridden 0uMoor8port8 - 
down and socurcd with dog and bolt The chase which opens 
the “ Lady of the Lake ” is pure romance, though the scene is 
laid in James V.’s reign. A Highland chief mustered his 
serfs for an occasional door-drive, known in Gaelic as the 
tinchell. Cruives or wattled enclosures at the river mouth 
formed, with spearing in the pools, the only fishing practised. 
Lyndsay’s abbot amused himself with mi,die 
(fives), cards, tables (draughts), and dico. IMoor Sport *‘ 
James IV. played at kilos when at Olenluce. This was nine¬ 
pins, still the popular game of Germany, where the KogeUtohn- 
is universal. In Henryson’s fable the Wolf calls to the 
Fox, “Lawrence, thou playis hollie-blmd.” This child’s game 
flourished along with the peerie (i»g-top) and pnlall (hop¬ 
scotch). The tee-totum is used by Dunbar to mark his own 
lack of preferment in comparison with llp-o-land's Michell 
(ch pronounced as a guttural aspirate), who now sells dis¬ 
pensations, “ though he fr&e nolt (cattle) had ta’en now learn 
He plays with totum and I with nichell ” (nihil). 

The “Lodger of Andrew Halyburton" (341)2-11503), Con¬ 
servator of Scotch Customs at Middelburg 
in Flanders, not only shows us the everyday 
business transactions of a commission mer¬ 
chant, but throws a flood of light on the social life of the 
time. His customers are rich prelates and solid burgesseB in 
Leith, Dunidee, and Aberdeen, who consign to him for sale 
wool, hides, fur, and salmon. The saute ships come and go, 
and the shipmaster* have such notable hames as Barton 
and Wood. The ships, tod,, ire roomy, for the abbots some¬ 
times bring their horses with them when they Are to travel in 
Flanders. Money in coin neither - comes nor goes except whon 
the churchmen send to Rome for bonsfloO* and dispensations 

X 2 
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of marriage within the forbidden degrees: or when, on one 
occasion, Halyburton transmits a sum through England to 
purchase pearls in Scotland. When any of his correspond¬ 
ents come over he supplies them with money for personal 
expenses. The Archdeacon of St. Andrews and his train 
stay with Halyburton, and their reckoning is entered in the 
“Ledger.” The son of another correspondent takes a pleasure- 
trip to Flanders, bringing with him a pack of cloth to pay 
expenses, among which wo have an item for hair-cutting and 
a largo outlay for fine clothes. Cloth in very small quan¬ 
tities, such as Peebles white, and again a parcel to be re¬ 
turned dyed, along with a little salt, are tho only ovidence 
of the export of any Scotch manufacture. Of the wool 
some fleeces come in a rotten condition, and of tho salmon 
a barrel now and again turns out sour. Tho goods thus 
sent are disposed of at the fairs of Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp, or to itinerant traders, tho commission being in¬ 
cluded in the item for oncost*. The proceeds are laid out 
in a miscellaneous assortment, packed in bales and barrels, 
known as pyps and rondalx. The entries are full of human 
interest. Here we have tho life within the great cloisters, 
now lying in shapeless ruin, the rich robes and altar-cloths, 
the chalices, the images, and even altar-tombs. Abbots get 
puncheons of claret with sugar and comfits for their mulled 
possets. Some pay the expenses of their sons in Flanders, 
The Archdeacon of St. Andrews gets tiles and a mat for 
his chamber floor. A few parcels of books appear. Soap, 
candles, dyestuffs, and vinegar and cloth are sent, but no 
tools. Iron is represented only by andirons to support the 
great fire-logs. Bishop Elpbinatono of Aberdeen has to 
send his tfatoh to Flanders to be fitted with a new case. 
Halyburton reverently heads each account with fcheiUwns 
Ihmm. Occasionally he has an entry 
selling.” He is on good terms with all his customers,, except 
his brother-in-law, on whose conduct he anaftadye^ 
terms, “As for the rest, of. 
challenges [reproaches} and ' evill wordi* 

God kelp all guid men fra sin cabandiS''' [felloy™|| 
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The customs and social life of the Irish people, as described 

bv Giraldus Cainbronsis, and other writers 

both native and English, grow up in remote ‘ Ir ; lajl(1 , 

times, and wore maintained with no very great 

change for at least four centuries after the Anglo-Norman 

invasion. 

Wo know that Ireland was anciently pre-eminent for her 
schools and colleges, and that her scholars 
and missionaries greatly helped to spread 
learning and religion all over England and the 
Continent. Through wars and tumults the ancient love of 
learning survived, and the schools struggled on and maintained 
their existence to comparatively recent times, though fallen 
from their ancient greatness. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, flourishing schools, both general and professional— 
for Law, Medicine, History, Literature, Classics, Poetry—were 
kept in various parts of the country by the families of C’( 'lory, 
O’Coffey, MacEgan, and othors. These wore all private schools 
with no state aid. 

One of the results of the general spread of learning was 
the production of hooks. Good scribes were held in much 
honour; and to make a copy of a book was justly considered 
a very meritorious work. The native scribes wrote into their 
books everything they thought worth preserving; and libraries 
grew up in monasteries, colleges, and private houses. Though 
most of these collections were scattered and destroyed in 
troubled times, great numbers of the old hooks are still 
preserved in Dublin and elsewhere, of all ages, from the fifth 
or sixth century down. Most are in the Irish language; but 
there is a good deal of Latin. The practice of transcribing 
continued down to a late period; and several of the largest 
and most important of the manuscript volumes still in existence 
•were written from'the fourteenth to the seventeenth century. 
These books contain pieces on every conceivable subject— 
amuds, history, biography, romance, law, medicine, sdence, etc. 
In some cases, one book, usually small, is devoted to one special 
subject. But most of the large volumes are miscellaneous 
collections, such as the “Book of Loinster,*a huge folio of about 
1,000 pieces on various subjects, containing about six times 
m much matter as “ Bob Roy.” Many of the romantic stories 
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are founded on history, and are in the main true,but embellished 
with fiction, like the modem historical novol. The Annals are 
among the most important of the Irish writings for the 
elucidation of Irish history; for the annalists were most careful 
about the truth of what they recorded. Thero are many 
collections of Irish annals, mostly in the native tongue, with 
a mixture of Latin. 

A native code of law, vory extensive and minute in detail, 
gradually grew up in Ireland, and continued 
Tlie I ^™ h0 “ in force till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It was administered by Brehovn or 
judges-specially trained; and hence it is commonly known as 
the Brehon law. There wero collections of the laws in books, 


all in the Irish language, many of which have como down 
to us, and several have been translated and published. In 
accordance with the Brehon Code, all injuries to person or 
property, including homicide, were atoned for—aa anciently 
among the Anglo-Saxons, Franks, Germans, and Greeks—by a 
compensation payment; the amount was determined by the 
brohon who tried the case. Payment for homicide or personal 
injury of any kind was called Uric. The Brehon law did not 
prescribe capital punishment. Every Irish king kept a brehon 
among his household to manage his logal affairs. When the 
Colonists began to adopt Irish customs (p. 299 infm), they 
adopted also the Brehon law; and many of the Anglo-Irisix 
nobility kept brehons like the Irish kings. 


As in all early stages of Aryan society, the clan system 
prevailed; and it continued to a recent period, 
^ 01 The people were formed into groups ot various 

sixes—families, clans or septs, and tribes. ’'The 
tribe was made up of several clans; the clan of several families, 
dans and tribes were supposed to be descended from oomrifoh 
parents; but this was i$, .gs&^t measure a fiction, 
of strangers was common m all the groups. 1 bribes-attd’ cl«ins' :; 
were governed by 

tribe were subject and ohief 
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nominally—to tho Ard-rh or over-king, he. the king of all 
Ireland; but after 1172 there was no over-king. In each clan, 
tribe, or kingdom, there was a ruling family from which the king 
or chief should bo chosen; but with this limitation the office 
was elective. Tho king or chief had a tract of land assigned to 
him for his support; and besides this source of revenue, each 
tribesman paid him subsidies of several Rings. Spenser has a 
curious description of the ceremonies of inauguration as he 
saw them in tho time of Elizabeth, agreeing with tho native 


accounts. 

The land occupied by the tribe was held in several ways. 
Each sept of tho tribe was confined to a 
particular portion. A part of the land was 
owned as private property. Tho chief, whether 
of tho sept or of the tribe, had a mensal estate for life. All 


The Land. 
System. 


the rest of tho arable land, forming by far tins greatest part, 
was " Tribe-land ”—that is to say, owned by tho tribesmen in 
common. Every mombor had a right to a share; but tho 
tribe-land of tho sept was liable to redistribution from time to 
time, under tho following custom:—When a tenant who held 
a part of the tribe-land diod, his farm did not go to his children, 
but all the tribe-land belonging to the sept (excluding mensal 
land and privato property) was re-divided among all the male 
adult members of the sept, including tho dead man’s sons. 
This was called Gavolkind—a custom which was formerly 
common all over Europe, and which, in a modified form, still 
exists in Kent The non-arable land—mountain, bog, forest 
—called "Commons’’ land—was not appropriated by indi¬ 
viduals ; but aU had a right to the use of it Land descended 
in three ways r—First, as private property, in the usual way, 
from parents to children; second, Tby Tanistry, he. tho mensal 
land held by a king or chief went to his successor, not to his 
heir; third, by Gavelkind, as already explained. -The Irish 
land customs were abolished by James 1. 

Certain free tenants of a low grade wore bound, (dong 
with the ordinary subsidies/to give Coinmed 
or Ooymy to ohiof was 

privileged to go with his followers # oertain 
seasons to the the taflaant, who had to supply the 

company with food and drink.... Number, rime, and food were 
,ij$gukfcod by lawin each ecso,,.. ''the X'ngio-Imh lords imitated 
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and abused this custom by what came to bo called “Coyne and 
Livery,” which was this:—A military leader sent his soldiers 
with arms in their hands among the Colonists (seldom among 
the native Irish) to exact their own pay in money and food 
They were under hardly any restraint of law, custom, or 
discipline, and often committed foarful crimes. Tho native 
Irish custom was bad, but this was ten times worse; and the 
Anglo-Irish lords practised it for centuries, notwithstanding 
many Acts of Parliament against it 

The loading Anglo-Irish chiefs all through the country 

lived during this period, as well as since 

Domestic Ufe. ,, . . 1 , , » , 

tho invasion, m strongly fortified stone 

castles. Each castle was surrounded by a haum, a large 
space enclosod by a stone wall Within this livod the servants 
and immediate retainers of tho household in thatched houses 
ranged round the wall inside; and tho bawn was used for 
other purposes—games and exercises, sheltering cattle at 
night, etc. The Irish chiefs very generally adopted tho same 
custom, having gradually abandoned their old circular eartlion 
forts and wooden dwellings. But in some cases, even in the 
time of Elizabeth, we find them using the old erannogex — 
stockaded dwellings on artificial islands in lakes or marshes. 
Luring the whole of the reign of Elizabeth, a large proportion 
of the peasantry, crushed by war, famine, and pestilence, 
driven from their homes, and having lost all their little 
property, settled down where they could, on mere sufferanoo, 
and became what were subsequently known as tenants at will, 
paid rack-rents, and lived in a state of great misery. Spenser, 
Davies, and other early English writers, describe the condition 
of such tenants as worse than that of bond slaves. Bat 
others were more independent and lived comfortably. 

In accordance with the custom of Fosterage, a hum sent 
his child to be reared and educated in the home and with the 
family of another member of the tribe. Fosterage, whlehwas 
the closest tie of friendship between, families, i wte»,.. ; yeiy. 
common, and continued to be practised till recent ; timeia' : 
Qoasvpred —a person standing' sponsor for a friend's &t;' 
baptism—was also very 'general, 1 The 
both customs, and fostered and 
spite of severe Acts of Parliament. •j vj. 

Attached 1 'to. 'the household, of if#, 
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harper, a bard or rhymer, and a Shunadde or historian, who 
were much respected and well paid for their 
services. The Anglo-Irish nobility almost 
universally adopted the same custom: in 1534, when young 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald—“ Silken Thomas ”—flung down his 
state sword and renounced allegiance to Henry VIII., he had 
in his train an Irish hard who stimulated him in his mad 
career. Bards, shanachios, and harpers were always present 
at banquets and on festive occasions of every kind, to instruct 
and amuse the family and guests. The harper played the 
exquisite Irish airs, or the bard recited his poetry, or the 
shanachie commemorated the ancestors of the chief, or rocitod 
some romantic talo of old times; and if they acquitted them¬ 
selves well, the company listened with rapt attention, and 
rewarded them with valuable presents. In the time of 
Elizabeth severe laws were passed against bards and 
shanachies. 

The Irish did not much use cavalry. They had two kinds 
of foot-soldiers. Tho QaLlutjlamm. who aro 
described as largo-limbed, tall, and fierce 
looking, were heavily armed with long sword, mail, iron 
helmet, and broad battloaxe. Tho Irish adopted the use of 
armour chiefly from tho English; but they nevor took well to 
it, preferring to fight in their saffron tunics, which lost them 
many a battle. The Oalloglasses were celebrated by English 
writers' for tho dexterity and skill with which they used the 
axe in battle. The Kern wore light-armed footmen, who 
fought with a shean, or sharp-edged dagger, and a javelin. 
Kern and (Hallogkflses figure much in the Irish wars of 
Elizabeth. The best defence of tho Irish was the nature of 
the country—full of bogs and quagmires, and covered with 
impenetrable forests, which abounded everywhere down to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and their most effective 
strategy, which they often used with success, was to hang on 
the skirts of a hostile sunny on march, attacking and slaying 
when opportunity offered, and when pressed, retiring to their 
fastnesses with the swiftness of stags. 

Is to dress, the men wore a large frieze mantle or 
overall, which covered them to the ankles, 
tight-fitting trousers, and a oono-shapod hat 
, without leaf The ; women;' wore 1 ample: ■ flowing tunics of 
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saffron colour; matrons had a kerchief on the head, unmarried 
girls went bare-headed. 

In the years 1169 and 1170 a number of (Jambro-Norman 
adventurers, under the chief leadership of 
History. p; ar i Richard de Clare, commonly known as 
Strongbow, sailing from Wales, landed in Wexford, took 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, and other towns, and formed 


settlements in the country. King Henry II. came over in 
1171; and having taken possession of the conquered towns 
and territories, he went through the form of receiving the 
submission of tho Irish kings, and of annexing the whole 
country in 1172. But the submission and annexation were 
purely fictitious. Colonists continued to arrive, and tho 
settlement extended, tho Irish kings, on account of their own 
dissensions, not yet offering any very serious resistance. King 
John, visiting in 1210 with a great army, parcelled out that 
part of the country under English jurisdiction into twolve 
counties, in which English law was to be administered. 

The people of Ireland, heartily sick of anarchy, would at 
this time have welcomed any strong government able and 
willing to protect them: and with proper management might 
have boon brought, in a reasonable time, to settle down under 
the authority of the English kings. But the mistaken policy 
initiated by Henry II., and carried out by subsequent kings 
and governments, prevented all this. The force employed 
was just sufficient to keep the country in perpetual turmoil, 
but never sufficient for conquest The Anglo-Irish barons 
were allowed too much power, and carried on continual warp- 
both against each other and against the natives; and no 


central government was maintained in the country strong 
enough to curb them. But the most fatal and disastrous 
mistake of all was this. The government, instead of treat¬ 
ing the natives as subjects, persisted, from the beginning' 
in designating and treating them as “Irish 
—not to be governed and cared for*'but td 
arm's length or exterminated. ’ This • perverse ' 

unnecessary policy vitiated tho . Nashya 
Ireland then and to sty 
disaster and woe to, both' 
b*%es, who might have , been 

:'mode#»te-,aad prudent tppatnienii, ■ 
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and bad as was the stato of tho country before the arrival of 
the Anglo-Normans, it was infinitely worse after. As a direct 
consequence of this wholesale mismanagement, it took more 
than four centuries, with incalculable loss of blood and 
treasure, to accomplish the conquest of Ireland. All this was 
pointed out three centuries ago by a fair-minded and very 
able Englishman, Sir John Davies, 

The English kings governed tho colony through local 
rulers resident in Dublin, who from time to 
time wore designated by various titles, such Th * B ] ff lgh 
as governor, viceroy, lord-justice or justiciary, 
lieutenant, lord-lieutenant, deputy or lor^-deputy—these two 
last when tho person governed for an absent viceroy. 

Soon after the time of King John, tho native Irish, taking 
advantage of tho dissensions of tho barons, began to recover 
the lands that had been taken from them; the settlement 
grew gradually feebler and tho territory smaller; and the 
colonists, so far from oxtending their conquests, had to light 
for existence. A whole century of turmoil was brought to a 
climax by the invasion of Edward Bruce, who, 
in 1315, came over with a Scottish army, at Brn °*'* Iav “ toB ‘ 
the invitation of the Ulster chiefs, to crush the English and 
make himself king of Ireland. Ho traversed the country in 
different directions for three and a half years, during which 
Ireland, or a groat part of it, was a sort of pandemonium; 
and after defeating the English in eighteen successive battles 
without a reverse, he was himself defeated and slain at 
Faughart, near Dundalk, in 1318. Though his expedition 
failed, it shook the English power to its foundation—almost 
destroyed it—and woakened and demoralised the government 
for centuries. 

The colonists dispersed through the country, and tho 
descendants of colonists, had all along shown 
a decided tondeuoy to intermarry with tho 
natives and to beoomo incorporated with 
them.; Soon after BruCo’# invasion this move* - 
nmnt, became alinwrtAU^ersal, from a fcwo-fold, causa,,, First, 
there was a gntterid Ujprisifog of the Irish; and tho colonists, 

; seeing thorn 1 joined 
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distinction had all along been made between Now English 
and Old English—English by birth and English by blood; and 
Englishmen got all the valuable situations and were placed 
over the heads of the older colonists, whom they despised and 
insulted. The colonists were, as it were, driven into the arms 
of the natives by the mischievous policy of the government. 
They adopted the Irish language, dress, and customs, till at 
last they became, in the complaining language of an English 
writer, Sibcmioren Hibarnis ipnia —more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. These wore called “ Degouorato English” 
by the loyalist people, who hated thorn oven more than they 
did the natives; and their hate was repaid by hate with 
equal bitterness. To such an extent was this estrangement 
driven that, later on, some of the Anglo-Irish lords wore 
among the most dangerous rebels against the government. 

While the Brehon law prevailed among the native Irish, 
the colonists lived under English law. But English law did 
not extend to the Irish people; so that an Englishman might 
injure or oven murder a “mere Irishman” with impunity: 
there was no redress. In the reign of Edward I, and again 
in that of Edward III, the Irish petitioned to bo relieved 
from this intolerable hardship by being placed under English 
law; but the petition—which these two great kings would 
have granted if left to themselves—was refused in both cases, 
chiefly through the malign influence of the selfish Anglo-Irish 
barons, whose interest it was to keep the country embroiled, 
and to whom the kings weakly yielded. 

The miseries of the people, both colonists and natives, 
increased and multiplied as time went on. During the whole 
of the fourteenth century there were wars, farnines, and 
malignant plagues, and the colony seemed threatened with 
extinction. At last King Edward III. sent over his son 
Lionel, afterwards Duke of Clarence, as lord-lieutenant, to 
settle matters. This prince had an insane hatred of native 
Irish as well as of Anglo-Irish. He seems to have believed 
that all tho evils of Ireland, arose ficom the ever4nereasil^g ; 
intercourse of the two races; and his great remedy .waS.-t&fi, 
Statute of. Kilkenny,' passed .-.fas' '.!• 

■ ffir ffi imr TOa * n °kjcot of /Whipb. 

; 'V intercourse between fhem^a&d^ 
of Irish customs by. the 
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separate Irish and English completely and for evermore. But 
this mischievous Act was found impossible to carry out—for 
human nature proved stronger than law; and after a time it 
became a dead letter. 

Richard II. visited Ireland twice—in 1304 and 1309—with 
an army of about 34,000 each time, spending immense sums for 
nothing, for he effected no permanent good. He was harassed 
all through by Art MacMurrogli Kavanagh, king of Leinster; 
and on the second occasion was near losing his whole army 
among the Wicklow highlands. After this king’s time, and 
especially during the Warn of the Hoses, the English power in 
Ireland grow weaker than over; but soon after tho accession 
of tho Tudors it began to recover. 

Tho Irish colonists had all along a parliament freo to 
make its own laws. But Henry VII., provoked by tho 
favourable recoption the Anglo-Irish had given to Simnol and 
Warbeok, caused tho Irish Parliament—under tho deputy, 
Sir Edward Poynings—to pass “ Poynings' Law ” in 1494, 
which destroyed Irish legislative independence by making the 
consent of tho English king and council necessary before 
parliament could bo summoned or a bill introduced. Towards 
tho end of the reign of Henry VII. the colonial territory had 
shrunk to its smallest dimensions, including portions of only 
four counties round Dublin. Tho wretched colonists were 
harassed by eoyno and livery and other exactions, by wars 
and plagues; and they had to pay “black rents" to the 
neighbouring Irish chiefs to purchaso that protection against 
the fierce raids of the natives which the government wore 
unable or unwilling to afford them. This little territory was 
called the Pale: soon after this time it became gradually 
enlarged. 

Henry VIII., by his strong will, succeeded in restoring tho 
almost extinct English power in Ireland. The 
Irish chiefs were induced to acknowledge him 
as spiritual head of the Church; but ho 
Mod to bring the Irish people as a body to do so. On tho 
whole he treated the trim considerately and. kindly; and at 
the dose of his rdgn the country was submissive and quiet, 
and the English power to Ireland was stronger than it ever 
had been before. ■ \ . ... ‘. 

. But the quiet was of sbort daration. After Henry's death 
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two new sources of strife appeared; for the government at¬ 
tempted to force the Reformation on the people of Ireland; 
and they also began to filant various districts with colonies 
from England and Scotland, for which the native owners were 
to be expelled. The Plantations succeeded to some extent: 
the attempt to Protestantise the Irish, though continued 
resolutely for three centuries, was a failure. These two projects 
were the cause of nearly all the subsequent dreadful rebellions 
and wars that desolated the unhappy country. 


AUT7I (DUTIES, 1547—1558. 

The authorities for the general political history and for most of the special subjects 
are covered by the list given in o. ix. and by references in the text. The following 
works may be specially mentioned 

Rdiyim. —Strype, Life of Cranmei' and Annals of the Information . Publications 
of the Parker Society, c,y., Works of Cranmer, Ridley, and Jewell; (h'iyiml 
Letters^ 1537-1558,; occasional references in Fronde’s History of England ; Blunt, 
History of the Reformation, Vol. II.; Perry, History of the English Church. 
On the history of the English Bible, the best books are; Anderson, Annals of the 
English Bible (2 vols,, 1845); Lewis, History of the English Bible ; Lovett, The 
LYmted English Bible . 

Erplwation. —Hakluyt, Voyages ; Harrises, Mmt'ery of North Anm'iea. 

Architecture and Art , 1500-1003.—Ferguson, History of Architecture, Vol. III.; 
Woltmanu and Woermann, History (f Tainting; Waagen, Handbook; Walpole, 
Anetdotos of Painters, ed. Womum; womum, Epochs of Painting. For 1500-1558, 
iu addition; Woltmami, De Joh. Holbein Picloris Cclebcrrimi Origine Dissertatto ; 
Nichols, Contemporaries and Successors of Holbein. 

Coins.-** Ending, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain ; Kenyon, (fold Goins 
of England; Hawkins, tiilvor Coins of England; Akerman, Manual. 

I’mtpeiism and Poor Latcs.**- Bum’s History of the Poor Laws was quoted with 
approval by Adam Smith (<• Wealth of Nations/* Book I., o. x), but Eden, State of 
the Poor , is still, iu many respects, the most valuable work on the subject. See also 
Nioholls, History <f the English Ibor Lau\ Of more recent works* Ribton Trader, 
History of Vagrants and Vagrancy , is full of interesting information. 

Economic History, Vol L, Part 2, contains a useful chapter on Poor Relief, 
parallels between England and the Continent. Cunningham, Growth ofEnglith 
Industry and Commerce, contains sections dealing with pauperism at dtfwent 
periods. Much information on special points may be obtained &om State > 
local records, and contemporary pamphlets. Some of &eee f end otiuur authorise*, 
are ref erred to in the note*. , /,< 

Scotland, General History, CtntempwWy^Tto d^ 1 

pomry matter is to be found 'in tfce pubHeatione of ; ■ 

the Ancient Laws and Custom of the kfattlak Bkrgfo, 

, Qmmtim of Royal Burghs and the 

fete* important are the, tieot^&eeiM ;■ 

I28444&, *&&A#vMts ef the Lord High Tmimw'i ■ 

is prefixed a full, wad extremely mtcregtiog pwture of: life sad % . 
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has boon published by tho E.E.T.S., Blind Hurry’s 7 Valluvc by the Scottish Text 
Society. Tho Arts of the Scottish Parliament arc also accessible. The ChvonicU of 
Lancrcost (Maitland Club) is valuable for tho ]>eriod of tho War of Independence. 

Architecture. —Grose’s Antiquities ; Billings* Baronial and Ecclesiastical Anti~ 
quitics ; and especially Macgibbon and lioss, Domestic and Castellated Architecture 
of Scotland. 

Social Life.— The cartularies and registers of most of tho religious houaesw.//., 
Kelso, Melrose, Paisley, Cupar—are accessible, and illustrate tho rural life. Side¬ 
lights are given by, c.y., Barbour’s Brace, and popular j>oetry like Christ 1 * Kirk on the 
Green and Pchlis to the Play. 

Modern Works. — Rogers, Social Life in Scotland ; Micbel, Lex JScossaisen France, 
Us Fran^ais en Ecosse, and Sottish Language as Illustrating Civilisation in Scotland; 
Mackintosh, History of Civilisation in Scotland. Tho remarks of native and foreign 
contemporary observers are made accessible by P, Humo Brown, Scotland la fore 1700, 
and Early Travellers in Scotland, Grant, Burgh Schools, sketches tho rise of educa¬ 
tion. Par the most valuable modem books are—Itobortson, Scotland under her Early 
Kings; Cosmo lunes, Sketches of Early Scotch History (1100-1760), and Scotland <n 
the Middle Ayes , 768-1000, and Tytlor, History of Scotland, vol. i., o. vii., on Ancient 
State and Manners of Scotland ; Cosmo Innes, Scotch Jugal Antiquities, last chapter, 
on Students ’ Guide Books, is a valuable catalogue rammnee of the authorities. 

Ireland. —O'Curry, Lectures on the MS, Materials of Irish History, and on the 
Manners and Cmtoms of the Ancient Irish ; the * indent haws of Ireland, 4 vols. 
(Bolls Series); Maine, Early History of Institutions ; Ware’s History'of the Bishops, 
and History and Antiquities of Ireland, od. Harris (Dublin, 1730-04); the works of 
Giraldus Cambrensis; Sir J. Davies, Historical Tract* on Ireland, ed. Chalmers; 
Spenser, View of the State of Inland; Began, ©d. Goddard (♦’Tito Song of Dcrmot 
and the Bari”) ; the Annals of the Four Masters (ed. and trans. O’Donovan, Dublin, 
1848-61), and other Irish annals j Gilbert, I'icmys of Ireland ; K. C. Richey, lecture* 
on the History of Ireland to 1634 (Dublin, 1860); and the histories of Ireland by 
Macgeoghan (Dublin, 1831), R. Cos: (1689), T. Belaud (1773), McGee (Glasgow and 
London), and Joyoo (London, 1893). 



CHAPTER XL 


THE NEW ORDER. 1538-13H4. 

Elizabeth came to the throne in November, 1558, determined 
to resume the royal authority ovor tho Church 
**££* which had been asserted by Henry VIII. The 
841,1 MtuaSoa 6 * 11 carrying out a religious revolution, 

when France and Spain were, by the Treaty 
of Cateau Cambr6sis, bringing to an end their long quarrel, 
might indeed be questioned. But the return of the Marian 
exiles compelled her to forego tho restoration of tho “ middle 
way ” of Henry VIII, and to cast in her lot with the Protest* 
ants. The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity were promul¬ 
gated, and Elizabeth could only rely upon her own skill and 
the jealousies of foreign Powers to aid her in extricating the 
country from the precarious position in which she found it on 
her accession Though there was no immediate danger of a 
direct attack on England by France or by Spain, the close 
alliance subsisting between France and Scotland was a serious 
menace to English independence. In June, 1559, however, the 
Roman Catholic Church was overthrown in Scotland, the 
French connection was repudiated, and the Protestant 
leaders appealed to England for support. After a period of 
characteristic hesitation, Elizabeth sent an English army to 
besiege Leith, and in July, 1560, the Treaty of Edinburgh 
practically destroyed French influence in Scotland, and largely 
augmented the English queen’s reputation in Europe.; In 
1562 the wars of religion broke out in France, and Elizabeth,’ 
fearing that the overthrow of the Huguenots might 
a close union between France and, Spain, occupied 
failed to hold it on the conclusion -the: ’ 

Henceforth the religious wars and .political diflbmncee;hetwa*it : 
the French and Spanish Courts secured'England 
on'the side of -France, and EEitab^ 
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During the next four years (15G4--156S) events in Scotland] 
gave the English Government much anxiety. 

Mary Stuart, on the death of her husband, ScoUand 
Francis II., had returned to her kingdom in August, 
1561, and, supported by all parties, was bent not only 
on being recognised as heir-presumptive to the English crown 
but on removing Elizabeth from the English throne. Her 
marriage with Darnley (duly, 1565) was followed by political 
and religious turmoil, exemplified in the murders of Rizzio 
(1566) and of her husband (1567). Her marriage with Roth- 
well ruined her cause in Scotland,the Protestant lords overthrew 


her at Oarberry Hill, and she was compelled to abdicate in 
favour of her son (July, 1567). Her escape from booh Devon 
the following year, and her defeat at Dangside, forced her to 
take refuge in England. Meanwhile in Ireland, which, as 
we have seen in tlio hist chapter, was in a 
state of partial rebellion at Elizabeth's ao- an<i Ireland, 
cession, the revolt of Shane O’Neill (p. 400) had broken out 
again in 1562, and had terminated only to bo succeeded in 
1569 by the far more serious rising of the Geraldines. 

During the next twenty years England passed through a 
period of unparalleled difficulties. Galvinists 
and Catholics struggled for supremacy. The 
presence of Mary in England constitutor! a 
perpetual danger, and the outlook on the continent was 
unoertnia Archbishop Parker (1559-1575) endeavoured by 
moans of the High Commission Court and the Book of 
Advertisements to enforce uniformity. The Independent 
party arose, and Parliament, itself strongly Puritan, enforced 
in 1571 subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. Archbishop 
Grindal (1576 -1683), himself a moderate Puritan, refused to re¬ 
press Puritanism, and wtut suspended by Elizabeth (p.317> This 
steady growth of the Protestant party in England was due in 
great measure to the aggressive attitude of feho Papacy and to 
rite steady development of the Counter-Reformation. The 
imprisonment of Mary in England brought in its twin plots 
for her release, for the overthrow of Cecil, the deposition of 
Elizabeth, and the K»toratiatt of Catholicism. A conspiracy 
headed by the Duke of collapsed In October, ir>0&, and 

the insurrection of the Northern ewl* : : .wia« easily suppressed 
before the end of the year. Iri; l 57 (fexcommtmtoafcion of 
u : ■, ' 
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Elizabeth by Pius V. was followed by the discovery of Ridolfi’s 
plot (1571), the execution of Norfolk (1572), the arrival of a 
large number of seminary priests from Douai to stir up tho 
Catholics in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the under¬ 
hand intrigues of Spain. 

During this dangerous period (1568-1584) Elizabeth found 
support (1) in the attitude of Parliament, 
(2) in the revolt of the Netherlands, (3) in her 
alliance with France. The Parliament of 
1572, like all tho Parliaments of the reign, displayed a strong 
Puritan feeling and warmly supported tho Queen against her 
enemies. The same year tho Dutch rose against Spain, and 
Philip, fearful of driving England into a close alliance with 
Franco, and of imperilling his hold on tho Netherlands, refusod 
to regard the repeated aggressions of England as a c<mm 
belli. Henceforth Elizabeth secretly assisted tho rising under 
William of Orange, though she always hoped to bring about 
a compromise between the contending parties. In 1577 .1 )rako 
commenced his voyage round the world, and during tho noxt 
throe years attacked tho Spanish colonics, inflicting very serious 
damage on Spanish trado (p. 494). In April, 1572, Elizabeth, 
aftor one or two false stops, had at last concluded a defensive 
allianco with France, and this allianeo was till 1584 “ the 
corner-stone of her foreign policy.” Tho Massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew did not impair this friendship between tho two 
Governments, which proved of tho utmost value to England. 
In 1578 diplomatic relations (brokon off in 1571) with Spain 
were renewed with the arrival of Mendoza in England, though 
in the following year Philip sent troops to Ireland and incited 
a Catholic reaction in Scotland Till 1584 Elizabeth's waiting 
poiioy, pursued in opposition to the wish of Cecil, who always 
desired a thorough-going anti-Catholio crusade at homo and 
abroad,proved successful. Instead of forming a 
BUsatH wm imo with all foreign Protestants and entering 
upon an internecine war with Catholics at home 
and abroad, instead of marrying a French prince and interfering 
actively in Scotland, whebe the Anglophile party, headed by 
j^o4rton, waa struggling against Hatful Stuart, Duke of Lennox, 
:^'.^pm«totative 'Of'the Guises 'and" of Catholie Europe, 

Anjou 
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was broken off. Events showed the correctness of her judg¬ 
ment, and the position of England at the beginning of 
3 584# justified her determination to preserve peace. The Raid 
of Ruthven (August, 1582) overthrew the party of Lennox, 
avenged the death of Morton, and showed the absence of 
danger to England from a country torn by rival noble 
factions. England had since her accession enjoyed peace and 
good government, and in 1584 was strong, prosperous, and pre¬ 
pared for the great struggle which could no longer be averted. 

TJndeu .Elizabeth the reformed settlement of religion which 

obtained in the early years of Edward VI. was 

restored, as far as one time can ever reproduce c - baymond 

another. But the point at which the Queen p.ngtnr. ' 

stopped in her anti-Ilomunism, and the point 

at which were fixed the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 

England for the rest of the sixteenth century, was, in technical 

tones, well-nigh the same ns the point arrived at by the 

second Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1552 ; p. 181). 

The most extrome developments of Genevan and Zwinglian 
Protestantism, which were on tho point of 
bringing to pass a third revision of tho 
Liturgy at tho end of her brother’s reign, were im- 9 . 
held in check by Elizabeth and her chief 
advisors in Church matters, Cecil and Parker; the now re¬ 
vision of 1559 was even slightly—like all subsequent additions 
and corrections of the Prayer Book—in favour of tho Anglican 
Catholicism of Henry VIIL’s last years, and of the first English 
Liturgy; the distinctive religious mark of the now reign was 
the ovolution of organised Puritanism on the one side, and 
on the other of that High typo of Churchmanship which 
produced the work of Hooker, Andrewes, and Laud, and the 
first Old Catholic school of modem times. 

Thus, while on one side the connection with Homo was finally 
and promptly broken; while the religion of English society, as 
a whole, ceased from the year 1558 to acknowledge the Papal 
obedience and took to itself gradually i popular Protestant 
character of an unmistakable kind—yofc, within that once 
compact body of abhorrers of Papistry a division bocame 
every year more apparent between tho moderate of tho 
t; 2 
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Anglican or Royalist party and the uncompromising zealot 
of the school of Calvin and of Knox. 

The permanent threefold division of English religion 
into Churchman, Nonconformist, and Roman 
Ct state an<1 Catholic begins in the reign of Elizabeth for 
all practical purposes, though she -would have 
been the last to recognise the fact. To hor, as to the bishops, 
there was never more than one Church in England—the 
Church recognised and protected by the State, said the Court; 
the Church of tho anciont ministerial succession, said the 
High Churchmen who camo to tho front in the later years of 
tho reign. 

But in this later as well as in the earlier period of the 
Tudor Revolution, tho central thought in all 
oftito oiuroh. religions change and settlement was national, 
political, or social rather than ecclesiastical. 
Tho reformation of the Church, as of all other parts of the 
English social systom.was the work of tho State, of tho Crown, 
as representing the people. And, except in tho reign of 
Henry VIII. himself, no epoch of tho Tudor dynasty shows tho 
secondary place of purely religious interests, in tho transition 
from tho Middle Ages to tho Modom World, more thoroughly 
than tho ago of Elizabeth, Tho Church is troatod very much 
as an arm of tho Civil Service—a dignified but pleasantly 
helpless prey i of an impecunious sovereign and a rapacious 
Court; the Queen, without the title, enjoys a full reality of 
supreme headship; each one of the new Queen’s primates 
at Canterbury—Parker, Grindal, Whitgift—complains without 
ceasing of the petty oppressions of powerful laymen. 8till 
more is tho subject and tributary position of the English 
Establishment at this time provod by the tone of the 
current apologies for its reformation, such as .Towcll's, where 
the main charge against Popery is its disloyalty to princes, 
and the main boast of tho reformer is his own obedience to 
the groat laws of Christ—"Render unto Cassar tiro things 
that are Cassar’s,” for "My kingdom is not of this world" 

On the Prayer Book, tho Artielos of Religion, and the 
,, , Homilies* appointed to be road in churches, 

wa * 8tM nped ^he same mark of Rtate control, 
ornaments of churches existed by the 

A niwwtfi wtHUioa,” mys the Homily oft BiooMHoow (Jhat ilk 
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authority of Parliament; the General Councils of the Church 
could not be gathered together without the commandment and 
will of Princes; the sin of rebellion was denounced in the 
only authorised sermons of the time as the most deadly of all 
crimes. “ For this,” * as .Jewell declares, “ is our doctrine, that 
every soul, of what calling soever he be—be he monk, bo he 
preacher, bo ho prophet, be ho apostle—ought to be subject to 
kings and magistrates.”+ 

And this subjection, enforced as rigidly by Cecil in 1570 as 
by Henry and Cromwell in 153(>, carried with it not merely a 
paralysis of Church machinery and Church action (except so 
far as the Government allowed), not merely the groat central 
doctrino and position that the Crown’s majesty had the care 
of the souls as well as of the bodies of its subjects—but an 
infinite amount of petty tyranny. Elizabeth’s language to the 
Bishop of Ely, like llenry VlII.’s to the Archbishop of Dublin, 
was the languago of the C 'ourt to any ecclesiastic who tried to 
assert rights of any sort against the good pleasure of the 
Government, its friends and favourites. Tho proud prelate, 
who had shown an unpardonuhlo and amazing reluctance to 
resign to Christopher Hatton with oheorful readiness the 
gardens of Ely House, is warned to remember who it was that 
had made him; if he did not cornu to a better mind on that 
point, tho Queen screamed at him, as it were, hy letter—" by 
God I will unfrock you.” Not even her father had ever dealt 
more plainly with a “ lewd priest” In a way that unpleasantly 
recalls some of tho exactions of William Hufus, wo hear of 
bishoprics often kept vacant, while the Crown drew the 
revenues; of constantly recurring grants of Church property 
to noble, or poworful, or at least importunato, beggars; 
especially of the Commissions of Concealment, issued under 
the guise of completing the work of monastic dissolution by 
inquiring if the Crown was still defrauded by any conceal¬ 
ment of confiscated property. 

init) “nameth not a (insular or ohly ein, a* i* theft and imoh like, but he 
nameth tho whole puddle and etnk of all Mina again# Qod and man.” 

* “Apology,” Part iv., p. 85 (Camel!’*«d.). 

t Contract with thi* the extreme mediwval ohurohajMj'* attitude, a* 
expremed in Boniface VIII.’* bull “tlnam Saaotam”: “It in altogether 
necemary that every human creature (hoald be mthfeetto the Homan Pcmtlft.” 
(A.0.1802.) -V 
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Those commissions were so shamefully abused by the Court 
harpies, the “bottomless Baggs” thus let loose 
^ e oonce“taent. S u P° n tho cler o.Y. that Burloigh himself in¬ 
terfered to spoil their game, and desired of 
Parker “ some particular information against them.” It was 
forthcoming in abundance ; * but so manypeople, from Leicester 
downwards, wore interested in the extortions, that thoy recurred 
“ oven to the latter end of the reign.” And thoy went so far 
as to procure many of the possessions of the churches, especially 
the now foundations, as concealments, “and that for very 
trifles.”! A more extreme way to scourge the clergy, as Parker 
wroto on Christmas Day, 1572, could not have been devised. 

Thus it was not wonderful that Elizabeth’s reign came to 
look like an Egyptian bondage to those Churchmen of the 
seventeenth century, who, with high ideas of ecclesiastical 
privilege, were not tempted to quarrel with a Royal patronage 
so kindly and so watchful as that of the earlier Stuarts. But 
at the time, in the intensely embittered war 
of state CoateS. between the Protestant or anti-Papal world 
and the Catholic Reaction, there was littlo 
room for any party of Anglican defenders. The Queen’s life 
stood between them and extermination or apostasy—so be¬ 
lieved the ordinary ministers of the English reformed re¬ 
ligion in 15(10. The government which saved their lives and 
gave them the means of subsistence was a saviour many years 
before it was thought of as a plunderor. And tho supremacy 
of the lay power over tho ecclesiastical had boon too com¬ 
pletely achioved for a clerical interest, in tho England of 
Elizabeth’s early years, to exist apart. All who protested 
against the Pope’s systom were in one boat together; and the 
man who could fight best had the undisputed right to 
steer it. 

This underlay tho other fact: that tho compromise on 

* ThuH Parker wrote, December 25, 1572, to Burleigh ; M Will thin turn to 
honour, After the fruit*, tenth*, *ub#ldloH, of late mo»t liberally grouted; 
After the ArmrogeM of tenth*, of eubaldle*, from King Henry'* day*, required 
And extorted: and *ome of thee* . . ■ twice and thrice dteoharged, and now 
After all till* *uoh pa*fcime# to be procured 1 ” . * * “ I con *&y no more/’he 
Add* in April wot, to the name friend, “ but Je*u» mlnemtur noetrl. But xnctlu* 
to film" “ By which • ehort Mcjwr<mdcn», inetouattog the mlaerable e#t*t* of 
the clergy" 8ttyp*v * Porte/’ 11 225-0. 
t p.327. 
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which rested the religious establishment of the new reign was 
scarcely supported by anyone for its own sake; was as furiously 
attacked by (Jalvin’s men as by the Pope’s; was a sort of 
Laodicean mixture to all the zealots who supplied tho mar¬ 
tyrs of Mary’s cruelty, and only won its way as a practical 
working evasion of the spiritual tyranny both of Home and 
Geneva, by slow degrees, almost in spite of itself, by tho fact 
of inherent reasonableness, in times when passionate unreason 
guided the religious feeling of most. For tho Church of 
England survivod tho attacks of Romanist and Puritan alike, 
because it suited the mass of English lay people better than 
either of tho two extremes which threatened to crush it, and 
bocauso it was, on the whole, amenable to the will of that 
same people. 

Between 1558 and 1584 two archbishops carried out tho will 
of tho government in Church matters. Matthew Parker (1551)- 
1575) was tho most faithful, as he was the earliest expression 
of tho distinctive Elizabethan settlement of religion. Grindal 
(1576-83), who followed him, and Whitgift (1583-1604), who 
followed Grindal, wore cither too Puritan or tot) Anglican for 
tho exact correspondence that was aimed at between Lambeth 
and Westminster. But this was realised under Parker: ho 
was less troubled by Nonconformity, by court intrigue, by 
potty interference, than either of his successors—though he 
enjoyed -plenty of worry from all these sources—and he had 
the personal confidence of the Queen and of Cecil beyond any 
other ecclesiastic of the time. 

It is only possible here to givo tho briefest outline of 
religious history during tho years of those two Primates 
(1558-1583); but we should miss tho real character of that 
history if we thought of either Parker or Grindal m having 
an independent policy, or forgot to notice the place of Cecil in 
Church as well as in State. In a very real sense, the reign of 
Elizabeth is tho reign of Cecil; and whereas it is common 
enough to get a recognition of the groat per¬ 
sonal share of the Queen in the religious . ft^ » r ||1 

settlement, we are yet in want of an adequate 
view of Cecil’s control of and interference 
with the same. But there is hardly a difficulty confronting 
Parker about which he does net consult Mr. Secretary (the 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh of 1572 and onwards); and though 
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Cecil was apparently in favour of a more thoroughgoing “ re¬ 
duction of the Church to its former purity,” the practical 
outcome, in doctrine as in ritual, of the Elizabethan settle¬ 
ment was so far more Protestant than the letter of the Prayer 
Book and its rubrics, that he had every reason to bo satisfied 
with the reduction. Thus, the government of the Church is 
through Parker, by Cecil, with occasional interference of tho 
Queen against tho will of both. But the seasons were very 
few when tho calm wisdom of the minister could not, in the 
long run, control the impetuous, ever-changing moods of tho 
sovereign, whoso distrust of herself was her own salvation. 

Unfortunately, the ultimate control of good sense was 
often delayed long enough for a great deal of incidental 
troublo to be felt. “ Hor Majesty told him once,” Parker com¬ 
plained, at the end of his life,* “ that ho had supreme govern¬ 
ment ecclesiastical, but what is it to govern cumborod with 
such subtilty ? Ho charged the Lord Treasurer to use still 
such things as might make to good judgment and help hor 
Majesty’s government in princely constancy, whatever the 
policy of tho world would induce. To dance in a net in this 
world is but more vanity.” 

Tho primacy of Parker was marked by a number of 
legislative acts, ro-ostablishing, though in a more moderate 
way, the chief characteristics of the system of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. 

1. Tho Act of Supremacy, brought into Parliament Feb¬ 
ruary 27th, passed into law April 20th, 1550, 
restored to tho Crown tho ancient juris¬ 
diction “ over tho state ecclesiastical," over all 
spiritual courts and persons, and empowered the Queen by 
letters patent to give commission f to such as wore thought fit 
to “visit, reform, redress, order, correet, and 
amend all such errors, herosies, schisms, 
abuses and offences .... which by any 
manner of spiritual jurisdiction can be lawfully reformed, 
ordered, or amended.” The samo Act contained clauses 
repealing jdl tho Acts made for religion in Mary's reign, and 
these of Henry VIII, and Edward VI. For the title 
was substituted that of Supreme, Governor} 


Eotiesl&stical 

Legislation. 
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and the vast powers given to the Crown by this statute were 
somewhat limited by a definition of the heresies and errors 
that full within its scope. Nothing was to be punished as 
false doctrine unless it could be proved to be such by 
.Scripture, by one of the first, four councils, by a national or 
provincial synod “ determining according to the Word of 
God,” or by Parliament in time to come, with the assent of 
Convocation. 

By the same Act the old method of nominating bishops 
by Oo/i;je t I’M hr, instead of by letters patent, was restored: 
penalties were denounced against all maintainors of the Papal 
supremacy: and the oath acknowledging the Hoyal headship 
in spirituals as well as temporals was imposed upon every 
holder of ofKee under the Crown, which thus resumed the 
absolute discretionary power of I5.‘l4 over the Church. 

2. Matters of government being thus provided for, matters 
of religion proper, of liturgical and ritual 
usage, wore next dealt, with by the revised 
Prayer Book of 1569. First, until the Com¬ 
mittee of Eight appointed to revise could issue tho final text, 
a Royal proclamation of i>ec. 27 th, 1568, provided for tho 
interim, commanding “all mariner of persons to forbear to 
teach or preach” or t.o use any public prayer, other than 
what was already used. 

The revision, in Hpito of Elizabeth's own preference for 
formularies of a Catholic tone, took tho second or more 
Protestant book of Edward VI, (1552) as a basis, and simply 
re-issued it with a few important though apparently slight 
changes, intended to conciliate all the more moderate of the 
old-fashioned party, Thus tho form of administration of the 
Communion was made up by the union of the two clauses, 
which, separately used, had so sharply defined the difference 
between the first two editions of the English Prayer Book. 
“ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ . ■ ,. . preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlasting life.” "Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee, end feed on Him 
in thy heart by faith with thwiksghlng.” Again, the do- 
olamtion on kneeling at the end of the Communion 
Office, commonly called the iftaok Rubric, and originally 
printed in 1552, as a conoestdori tp ^ extreme Protestant, 
party, was omitted, 1 fCikiM denial of the Real 
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Presence disappeared for good from tlie Anglican Liturgy, 
which no longer denied “ the real essential presence of Christ’s 
flesh and blood” in the Sacrament. The suffrage in the 
Litany which prayed for dclivorauco “ from the Bishop of 
Rome and all his detestable enormities” was cut out: a 
Table of Sunday Lessons was added, and the Ornaments 
Rubric, proscribing the vestments and church ornaments of 
the second year of Edward VI. (1548-9), was inserted at the 
last moment, seemingly by tlio Queen in council after the 
formal passing of the book through Parliament.* 

3. Tho use of tho rovised Prayer Book was enforced, and 

the new settlement of religion defined and 

untformity. affirmed in tho Act of Uniformity, which 
passed into law April 28th, 1559, by a 
majority of three in the House of Lords, and gave the Crown 
a general power of publishing such furthor “ ceremonies and 
rites” as might bo thought fit. A fine of one shilling was 
imposed for each case of absence from the reformed church 
service, without reasonable excuse, after the day when it 
should be generally taken into use—namely, tho feast of S. 
John Baptist (June 24th), 1659. 

4. Tho old Tudor privilege of Church spoliation, disguised 

under well-sounding tonus of law, was also 
^oiSiMtioai' 1 rostore( i the Crown by three minor Acts of 
Bevtima. Elizabeth's first Parliament, one giving first- 
fruits and tenths, another tho revenues of 
Mary’s religious foundations, and tho third the manors of 
vacant sees to the Supreme Governor of English religion. 
The Queen also gained a special power of annexing the 
coveted possessions of any bishopric or bonofiee in the king¬ 
dom, giving in exchange impropriate tithes; but, as every one of 
her archbishops bewailed, the sovereign never came off the 
losor by this conveyance, 

6. To supplement the Prayer Book and the acts above 

The rawwtaou. re 5° rred fifty-three Injunctions^ reprinted 
with important changes from those of King 

* Tho general effoofc of the alteration* wm to' take sway from the Prayer 
Book the distinctly eati-nwdiioral character whfeh the wwieiott of ItS&Shirt 
£iyegx it, . i 

t 2. Olertoel ooBbeoy j 3. Clertoeldreea.;. 

4; dhuroh oraeittaot#; 8. Church aougr; 6, Boyel mpe«mepi f. Holy 
», 8. Beo ra h mtte l bmd. ■■ 
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Edward, wcro now issued for tin- guidance of the Church, 
more especially in the troubled interval between the deposi¬ 
tion of the Marian hierarchy and the establishment of their 
successors. 

(i. For, in striking contrast, to the attitude af the main body 
of the parish clergy, among whom only ISO 
out of some 0,000 are said to have resigned, 7116 °°J e ™” ent 
the bishops whom Elizabeth found in office Episcopate, 
proved thoroughly intractable, and had to bo 
deprived and committed to custody. Only one, Oglethorpe 
of Carlisle, would not at her coronation: only one, Kitchen of 
iilandaff, would subscribe the new Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity: the ranks of the Episcopate had been terribly 
thinned by death, but. of tho survivors, fourteen out of fifteen 
rofusod to yield (May 15th, 1550), and of the twenty-six 
English secs of that, time twenty-five were new vacant.. 

If tho rank and file of the Owen's party could have had 
their way, they would never have been tilled 
again, and tho lino of English bishops would ^SoapittSi 0 * 
have dosed with Polo and his sutlragans, but 
tho Government had determined to maintain tho old methods 
of Church order, and Matthew Parker, Peart of Lincoln under 
King Edward, was forced into the Metropolitan See after a 
long delay, and consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in 
Lambeth Chapel on Doe. I7tli, 155P. The most important of 
tho other dioceses were all tilled by tho end of Jan., 1500, and 
tho formal work of the Elizabethan settlement, of religion was 
complete, at least in outline. 

7. In the next fifteen years, under Parker’s direction, 
several efforts were made to define more 
clearly the Church’s position in matters of 
doctrine, ritual, discipline, anti govern- 
monk 

A. As to doctrine, wo have first the Eleven Articles of 
1500, the Thirty-Nine Articles of 1503, . 

reduced from’the forty-two of Edward VI., 
and finally issued in 1671, the Completed Homilies of 1603, 
in which Edwardian material was again used as a basis, and 
Doan Nowell’s abortives attempt to re-isSuo Poynot’s catechism 
as a summary ofOhurch of England teaching. 

Besides these, the Bishoph Bible of 1508 was an attempt 
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to give a thoroughly Anglican version of the Scriptures, in 
opposition to the popular Geneva Bible, with its Oalvinistic 
notes; and, lastly, though only the work of a singlo man, 
Jewell’s Apology of the Church of England was accepted 
on all sides as the complete and satisfactory statement of her 
position in 1502. 

B. As to ritual, these years saw the opening of the end- 
Rituai l° ss Vcstiarian Controversy. The letter of 

the Prayer Book in the Ornaments Rubric, 
and the personal predilections of the Queen, required the use 
of all the chief mediaeval vestments, as ordered in the first 
English Liturgy of 1549. In practico it was found extremely 
difficult to enforce the uso of the surplice only. The com¬ 
promise attempted by Barker in his Advertisements of 1566 
(p. 426), which ordered the surplico in all parish churches, with 
the addition of the cope at Communion in cathedrals and 
collegiate foundations, was a failure, and from tho year 15(id 
thoro is a continuous struggle with a more or loss organised 
Nonconformity within tho Church. 

C. The struggle to onforco the discipline of the Church, 

Discipline 110 *' or Godl y discipline, was tho 

e ‘ struggle which Elizabeth’s death found as 

present as her early years had done: it was a struggle to 
enforce a minimum of ritual upon the Puritans and Precisians 
and a maximum of morality upon tho scandalous ministers 
who then troubled the Church in perhaps unusual force. In 
spite of all the efforts of the Queen, Parker, and Cecil, it would 
not be easy to exaggerate the variety of usage within the 
churches, the evasion of the most plain requirements of the 
Prayer Book, or the disorder of spiritual interests as a whole, 
more especially in the outlying districts.* 


* For tho low condition of the Ohuroh, t..g. in 1572, cf. Strype’d “Parker," ii. 
204-5. “ Tho Ohuroh wu neglected, oooaKioned, in measure, by oontrovewie* 
about the Church'd government, and other external matter* . , , whioh 
employed the thought* and deal of Clergy and Laity. The ohnrohmen heaped 
up many benefioe* upon thomnolvee, and residod upon none; many alienated 
their land*, made wanted of their wood*, granted odvownon* to their children. 
Ohurohe* ran greatly into decay*: were kept rnwty and filthy, and uadeeeut 
| fee Cod’* wonihip. 

“ Among the laity there wo* little devotion. 

“fh« Lord** Bay greatly profaned and little otmemd. 
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The Puritan opposition found friends enough anions the 
groat men at Court, to he able to thwart, Parker at every 
turn: ho declared again and again to (.Veil that he was weary 
of his life—“some drew back while ho drew forward.” What, 
was the use of struggling with such a stone of Sisyphus ? “ 1 
may not work against Puritans," ho cries in dospair, in the 
last year of his life, “ though the laws be against, thorn.” 

1). As to government, the standing difficulty of a dual 
control—a nominal one by the bishops, a real 
one by the Council—hampered the work of 6overament - 
Parker and Orindal, and it, was only with the primacy of 
Whit,gift, when the Ecclesiastical Commission was put on a 
permanent footing, and both councillors and bishops wore 
enlisted in its service and joined in a single board, which 
really controlled the government of tho Church of England, 
that any improvement, was roachod in the practical working 
of ecclesiastical affairs. Unfortunately for tho Church, this 
practical improvement was associated with such an increase of 
dogmatic, dearness and “ admired” severity, that dissent began 
to taka a much more serious shapn. On another side, the 
attempt to give tho Church of England a code of reformed 
canon law foil to tho ground now and for ever (1571-2) in tho 
failure to gain Parliamentary sanction for the Reformatio 
Logutn Ecelesittsticartun, prepared and brought forward under 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. It was not tho interest or 
wish of Court, Council, or Commons to allow tho Church they 
had "amended” to develop its organisation or to gain a basis 
for independent action. Lot it romam os amorphous, as vague, 
as harmless os possible, consistently with such docent con¬ 
formity to the rules of State as any branch of civil service 
would demand. 

Grindal, who refused to bo altogether guided by the royal 
supremacy he ackno wledged, found himself 
sharply cheeked, On his demur to the 
Queen’s order (1577) for suppression of the 

"Many mere heat h en* mti atinfato. 

“The Court an luwboBf fot eplouwe and etheUtu, and * kind of lawtaw 
plaoe, iwoMute It Moatt'iS ao'UswWht',v- 7 v . 

. “i.U whioh pat Lord BtoMth .ttpoh ntaediw.” 

'fteddM this, the tttttttoa iff-th* (Strypo, 

“fcaafcar," li. 227) bttttd- *U'4he ; <J«llaeO’* 'fWsii' iVfflr' atmllar report* of the 
: Cfcorah in South Waits I«*m *01-2. 
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prophesyings or class meetings of tlio Puritans, where 
ministers and laymen* met together to discuss theology and 
practise debate in divinity, he was suspended, his see seques¬ 
tered, and the main part of his work delegated to other and 
more pliant officials. The punishment was removed in 1582, 
just before his death, when his spirit was “enough purged 
of his proud folly," and he had forgotten the? words with 
which ho had once, in 1577, stood up against the State 
commands—“ That in matters of faith bishops wero wont 
to judge of Christian emperors, not emperors of the 
bishops.” 

He, like the other Churchmen of the day, had to learn 
that lesson that Jewell hod learnt so well—“ That a Christian 
prince hath the charge of both tables, temporal and spiritual, 
committed to him by God, to the end he may understand that 
not tomporal matters only, but also religious and ecclesiastical 
causes pertain to his office,’’ 

For to that view wore doggedly plodgod the mass of the 
English people, tho whole nation with the exception of three 
small groups—tho Protestant Separatists of 1504 and later 
years, tho Roman Separatists of 1570, and a few, a very few, 
within the Established Church, who sympathised witli tho 
unbending theorios, though not with the solf-abnegation, of 
ono or other, or both, of these extremes. 


The reigns of the son and elder daughter of Henry VIII, have 
little architectural significance. The Duke of Somerset, the 
Protector, was a great patron of the Italian 
John 0 f Padua, an artist who had been 
and Art. employed, in a more or loss subordinate 
character, in France, and who brought to his 
work, though with probably lees intelligence and invention, 
the same ideas which are exemplified abroad by the work 
of Vignola, Lescot, and Do Lormet The Italian architecture 
was, in fact, about to close its grip on the docadeftt Gothic and 
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finally to strangle it; but, during the period of the agony a 
development of great interest, took place, 
largely in tlio reign of Elizabeth, which has irStecture 
left its traces all over England. 

Jt is commonly said that the Elizabethan architecture 
grew out of the attempt to reconcile the 
English (iothic with the classical Italian. ®»cteaesis. 

But if there was any such attempt, it would seem to have 
been made unconsciously. Classical details, no doubt, were 
borrowed from the Italian monuments, which wore the real 
beginnings of the Renaissance in England. These date back 
l,o the very first years of the century, while the Renaissance 
architecture was tlnve-quarters of a century later. Elizabethan 
is at first irregular in plan, (iothic in feeling, troubling itself 
little about proportion, but delightfully picturesque. The later, 
or more fully developed Elizabethan, is distinguished by 
regularity, and by a feeling for proportion in mass and facade, 
which is much more Italian, oven Palladian in spirit, though 
Palladio was not yet an influence. John of Padua, or at 
any rate tho architect of Longleafc, is probably responsible, 
to a large extent, for this chango of fooling. But whoever may 
be responsible, it is quite impossible to compare tho two kinds 
of work without seeing that a groat chango has boon in progress. 

Knolo, Ponshurst and Haddon Hall are, perhaps, tho most 
typical specimens of houses built in that 
earlier style of what wo may call tho in- 
digenous Elizabethan—tho Elizabethan, that 
is, which is tho most English and least, Italian. All throe 
were robuildings, with additions,, of fortified manor-houses of 
early date, and present ail sorts of conundrums for the 
inquirer who would discriminate between the old and the 
new. There is great variety in arrangement in all of them, 
though a few features may be described as 
normal: but these: were present long before, *““****•*• 
and are found long after, the reign of Elizabeth. Such 
wore the great hall where dinner was served daily, the 
long gallery, usually giving access to the garden, and the 
solar, or withdrawiag-rooui. Usually, too, there was a 
«h*pel or oratory, and .$i* even tn «foail houses, such as 
Igtham Moat, though o<K»rion^ houses (Cobham, 

for instance) it was omitted, Th^ ra«ibli«g buildings arc, of 
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course, infinitely more picturesque than their more Italianized 
contemporaries, which differ from them chiefly by their 
symmetry and their proportion, and, not unfrequently, their 
absolute regularity of plan. The name of these, too, is legion, 
Longleat, Hardwick, and Audley End, the 

EiSa^ethan. ruined Kenilworth, and the famous Kingston 
House at Bradford-on-Avon, being the most 
famous. Longleat, perhaps, shows the Italian influences most 
clearly, not only in details, such as the engaged column 
between the windows and at the central doorway, but in its 
superb proportions, and the stately uniformity of its mass. 
But Kingston House, or 44 tho Duke's house ” at Bradford, 
though smaller, is more beautiful—indeed, perhaps the most 
beautiful specimen that we possess. The following descrip¬ 
tion by an enthusiastic admirer of Elizabethan will serve to 
explain its typical character:— 

“ The front has two storeys, topped, by attics under three gables. Tho 
central window projects squarely; the side windows arc much wider, and 
each projects in a small semi-circular bow. Over the windows is a 
beautiful flat balustrading, not to the least Italian, yet not Gothic. Tills 
balustrading is typically Elizabethan; and on the terrace and stops 
into the garden it is of the same character, but of a different pattern. 
Between the projecting windows are others, flat, so that the whole front 
is taken up with a series of lights, those on the ground-floor being inter¬ 
rupted only by the 1 entrance. These windows are formed by stone 
xnullions, two transoms, in each opening, running along tho whole front* 
The chimneys are plain and square, set comorwise. There aro two gables 
at the side of the house, with four tall, plain, double-cross mullionod 
windows in two storeys. The back is very like the front, but plainer* 
The entrance doorway from the terrace is the only place whore we see any 
Italian features, two graceful, but very plain, engaged columns standing 
on either side. Unlike so many houses of the period, the duke’s has no 
courtyard, the centre being occupied by a wide newel stair, an unusual 
but very pleasing feature. The rooms are, of course, magnificently 
lighted, and are light in proportion to their size. The ceilings are beauti¬ 
fully decorated with plaster fret-work. There is not, except in a kind 
of cresting over the door, and the balustrade^ already mentioned, an 
inch of ornament anywhere,- yet the effect is ornamental in m alight 
degree* The whole front is about 60 feet high, abofct AO wide* * # #>;# 
There can be little doubt the* the same architect djeb^ed 
and Longleat. In each there is the same rdlsace upon 
than Upon ornament, to insure an ornamental ^ec^'the^aa^' abundant 
fcaeetttitioa, the same beautiful parget ttfork, 

bttHdingjsv the same m$}mm Atid’ ■; 

Jones mi : 
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Not, perhaps, quite abreast of the Italianized Elizabethan, 
hut, as one may say, at its girths, came the new style, which 
owed nothing to Gothic, but was wholly tho product of the 
classical Renaissance. Of great buildings in this style few 
scorn to have been erector), though Gresham’s Royal Ex¬ 
change may possibly have been an exception; but none of 
these, so far as is known, remain. Have, or Havenius, of 
Gloves, seems to have boon tho architect of the Exchange, and 
ho certainly was of tho gate of Virtue and 
Wisdom, and of tho gate of Honour at (Jains i^Mtscture. 
College, (Jambridgo. The former of these was 
completed in .1507, tho latter in 1574; and it is noteworthy 
that it was between those very years that Longleat was being 
built. In both gates the archway is slightly pointed. Both 
are adomod with Ionic pilasters, and both are charming. Tho 
Gate of Honour is, indeed, by itself sullicieiit to keep Have’s 
name from being forgotten. Although the details are not 
quito pure, tho ensemble is of the most delicate beauty and 
balance; and this gato, crowned with a small tomplo-liko 
structure of tho Corinthian order, forms one of tho few 
gems of pure Renaissance work in this country. Not un¬ 
naturally, the feeling for classical work seems to have taken 
more root in tho universities, though the proof of this is 
mostly evidenced by later examples. Elsewhere one can 
almost fancy thot one secs fuint glimmering signs of a Gothic 
revival. Thus Wollaton, commenced tho year after Longloat 
was finished, shows a stronger Gothic feeling. Longford, 
commenced in 1591, when Wollaton was being completed, has 
less Italian dignity than either, though tho use of the order 
as a means of decoration is more profuse. There is a jumbling 
of motivos too. Tho Doric pillars which adorn the porch 
immediately support pointed arches, while those above them 
are circular. On tho whole, during tho latter part of tho 
reign of Elizabeth, there is a tendency to that anarchy in 
architecture which was, a little later, to be expressed in tho 
quaint form to which the name of Jacobean has been given. 

The reign of Elizabeth, though an Augustan ego in litera¬ 
ture, was not distinguished by any great 
outburst of talent in the direction either of 
painting or sculpture, ftut the firvt English 
school-of painting dotes from that redgn. lt was a school 
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of miniature, and was destined to have a long life, though 
never to develop into anything of quite European excel¬ 
lence. Nevertheless, the tradition is unbroken from the time 
of Elizabeth to the time of George IV.; arid Cosway may, not 
unfairly, be designated as the lineal descendant of Nicholas 
Hilliard. It may well be doubted whether, prior to the reign 
of Elizabeth, any artist had devoted himself exclusively 
to this form of painting. Of course Holbein, Zucehoro, 
Van Cleef, Van Heere, the Tcrlings, and others whose names 
have been mentioned in dealing with the 
miTw i 8 reign of Henry VIII., occasionally painted 
“portraits in little”; but probably the first 
miniaturist pure and simple was Nicholas Hilliard. He was 
a Devonshire man of good family, bom in 1547, and began 
life as a goldsmith. He was, to some extent, self-taught, and 
professed to have modelled himself on Holbein, though, in 
truth, ho seems to have owed more to the old missal painters, 
whom he resembles both in his opaque colours, in his use of 
gold to heighten the effect of ornament, and by a certain 
flatness and absonce of shadow. He scorns to have been a 
precocious genius, and to have begun to paint at the age of 
fourteen. Thcro aro miniatures by him of Henry VII. and 
Honry VIII., and of Jane Seymour and her son, though 
obviously some of those could not have boon taken from the 
lifo. Queen Elizabeth was frequently painted by Hilliard—old 
Hilliard, as ho is called to distinguish him from his son 
Lawroneo, also a miniature painter. He lived till l (119; and 
James I. rowardod him in a characteristic manner, by the 
grant of a monopoly of reproducing tho royal imago. Ho 
found a younger rival, and indeed much more than a rival, in 
Isaac Oliver, Or Olivior. Ho was apparently of French extrae- 

th# ouv#r* **°n, 118 not,CH * n his poeket-liook, which 
has boon preserved, aro partly in that language. 
He was born in 155(1; and his work, as I)r. Proport excellently 
says, is “second to none in tho whole history of miniature 
art.” Isaac Oliver pursued his laborious profession until his 
death in 1(117. Ho was suecoedod by his son Peter, a 
miniaturist of almost equal excellence, to whom his father 
lioqucathod the refusal of his works "at fyvo shillings in a 
pound ohoafior than any would pay for them." He etyoyed 
bhe favour of Charles I., who employed him to make reduced 
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copies of the masterpieces of the Royal collections. Out of 
the same school came a long line of miniaturists, including 
Balthazar Gerbier, knighted by Charles in 1(S2S, Robert IVake 
who is known to have received payment from the Council in 
1012, Hoskins, and the two Coopers, his nephews, of whom 
Samuel is, and deserves to be, the best, known; but these, 
though most of them at work in the early part of Charles’s 
reign belong properly to the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration. 

In the other and higher branches of painting England was 
loss fortunate. The insatiable vanity of the , . 

Queen would, no doubt, have given us a richer 
harvest, had not that vanity been constrained by an equally 
imperative parsimony. The collection of royal portraits is, 
however, considerable, though, for the most, part,, they arc t he 
work of second-rate Dutchmen or Italians. “A pale Roman 
nose, a head loaded with crowns and powdered with diamonds, 
a vast ruff, a vaster fardingalo, and a bushel of pearls, are the 
features by which everybody knows the pictures of the Queen 
of England.” Walpole's sarcastic description is certainly 
graphic enough. 

Fedorigo Zuechoro, an Umbrian, is the greatest Italian 
who painted “her Grace"; and Lucas Van 
Hoere, Ketel, Marc Gorhardt of Bruges, and u W0 ‘ 
Oomelis Vrooru are boliovod to havo had the same honour. 
But once more we havo a list of foreign names, and no con¬ 
siderable native artist soems to have risen to paint the features 
of a reign prolific above all others in men whose portraits 
wero worth painting. 

A large importation of coined Spanish gold hod boon one of 
the suggestive incidents of tho marriage of 
Philip and Mary, and, consequently, on Eliza- 
beth’s accession the usual demand for gold 
coin was somewhat diminished. But soon after her accession a 
commission was issued to Bir Edmund Peckhatn and others 
for a coinage of sovereigns, angels apd angelote, of exception¬ 
ally fine gold, representing the vahies.of thirty, ten, and five 
shillings respectively. At the same time, in the Crown gold 
(of the ordinary twenty-two carats fineness) there were issued 
sovereigns (of twenty shillings) and, half-sovereigns, crowns 
and half-crowns, of proportionate value. By proclamation, 
v 2 
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too, the earlier silver was ordered to be taken at throe-fourths 
of its value—pennies, half-groats, and the rest, except certain 
tostoons, which were excepted on the ground of exceptional 
inferiority. Subsequently there was an issue of old standard 
silver, including, besides the ordinary denominations, tho three- 
halfpenny piece, and that most singular coin, tho silver throe- 
farthings. Most of tho base coins were got into tho treasury, 
but not without a good deal of difficulty. There was, in fact, 
a sort of panic in tho early part of Elizabeth’s reign, but it was 
put an end to in a heroic fashion (cf. p. 300). In 1561 a final 
proclamation was issued, lowering tho values without de¬ 
creasing the purenoss of tho coinage. A list is subjoined:— 


Fine Gold 

Gold „ 

Crown Gold 


C Sovereign formerly 

current at 30/- to 

pass for 20/-. 

) Real „ 

„ 15/- 

15/.. 

) Angel „ 

v. Half* angel „ 

„ 10/- 

„ 5/- 

„ 6/8. 
3/4. 

('Sovereign „ 

„ 20/- 

„ 13/4. 

) Half-sovereign 

10/- 

6/8. 

) Grown „ 

„ 5/- 

3/4. 

(Half-crown „ 

2/6 

i/a 


f Shilling' to pass for -/8. 
i Shilling „ „ -/4. 

Silver-: £ Shilling „ „ -/2. 

Threw Half-penny Pieces -/]. 

, Three Farthing Pieces -/0J. 

In addition three groats were to serve as 8d., three half-groats as 4d., 
and three pennies as 2d. 


There were a great many supplementary and later coin- 

_ ages during the long reign of the Queen, 

those of Louison, which included angels, 
angelets, quarter angels, half and quarter shillings, three- 
halfpenny and three-farthing pieces, and pennies, were speci¬ 
ally notable. The use of private tokens increased steadily ; 
lead, leather, and base metals of various kinds being em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. The abundance, of thesa was. so 
great that an attempt was made to legalise the 
in 1570 a licence for their issue was 'gitftAtdd!'^ 
of Bristol. A copper coinage .was’ ewen i .propo^; ''a^: iiot 
oufy received the royal fiat, but dies 
;,,yet it appears. 

e^iag/Si^mfins being supposed 
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reform of the coinage was justly considered by Elizabeth to 
be one of the glories of her reign, but her method of dealing 
with the exceptionally bad silver was characteristic. It was 
transferred in largo quantities to Ireland, and notwithstanding 
its original inferiority, four thousand pounds of this base 
silver, only three ounces Hue, were further diluted into eight 
thousand pounds of Irish currency. 

A special feature of the reign was a coinage for the Indian 
trade. The natives seemed to have been ac¬ 
customed to Spanish money, but the Queen 
objected to its use by her subjects. Accord¬ 
ingly, crowns, half-crowns, and sixpences were issued to the 
East Indian traders, but it was found necessary to adjust their 
weight according to the Spanish piastre. Theso coins havo 
the shield of arms on ono side, and on the other the portcullis. 
The portraiture exhibited on Queen Elizabeth's coins is excel¬ 
lent, evon on some of the tokens. 

During the tiftoonth century tho fear of the sujiernatural 
was slowly drawing round tho minds of tho 
people of Western Europe. Hitherto tho 
magic of tho. people had been of the nature juwS^. ’ 
of folklore, reminiscences of pagan worship 
which had become heresy by tho conquest of tho Christian 
faith; but when, in 131)8, tho Sorbonno published its twenty- 
seven articles dealing with ,conjurations, with images of devils, 
and sorcery, it gave tho widest possible advertisement to tho 
crime. We have shown how popular belief in the demoniac 
compact gradually took shape and grew (VoL II., p. 79); but 
it did not loom largo in the public mind till in the fifteenth 
century the accusation of sorcery began to he used as a 
political weapon, ohtofly against woinon, • Thus in 1419, Joan, 
the Queen Dowager, was committed to prison for sorcery 
against Henry V., and her associate, friar John Randolph, 
taken in Jersey, was sent to the Tower. We have the charges 
against the Duchess of Gloucester and the Duchess of Bedford, 
Joan of Arc, and Jane Shore, whom the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of My were aftorwatd* accused of assisting. 
In Scotland, too, the Earl of Mar, brother of James HI. (1460- 
1488), was bled, to death by ©wjer of tho Dords of the Council 
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for magical practices against his brother; and, subsequently, 
twelve witches and four wizards wore burnt to death in 
Edinburgh for the same crime. 

At the end of the century, what has beon well called a 
diabolical nightmare fell on Europe—a nightmare which 
weighed on our country for over a century. In 1484 Innocent 
VIII. issued his celebrated bull against the witches of Ger¬ 
many, enumerating the evils they wrought, and appointing 
inquisitors to put down the scandal. It is difficult to say 
what the effect of this was—a single inquisitor burns 900 in 
fifteen yoars, 500 are burned in one city in three months. 
The wave of terror did not reach England in any force till 
near the middlo of the century. It shows itself almost 
simultaneously in England and Scotland by the revival of 
the old charges of sorcery. This was one of the crimes which 
fell under the jurisdiction of the King’s Council (Vol. II., 
p. 483), of which few records exist; but wo find /rom them 
that Cromwell issued a proclamation forbidding it, and Lord 
Hungerford, in England (1540), and Lady Glamnis, sister of 
the Earl of Angus—a Douglas (1537)—woro executed for 
attempting the lives of their respective monarchs. As Henry 
grow older, and his thirst for blood grew 
strong, the fear of witchcraft increased; and 
wtgiratf. in 1541 the first Act against witchcraft (33 
Henry VIII., c. 8) was passed, the “ tricesimo- 
tertio of Henry,” quoted in Ben .Tonson's Alofiemiat. The 
practices it forbade wore the devising and practising invo¬ 
cations to -find gold and silver, or to destroy a neighbour's 
person or goods; the making images of men, angels, devils, 
beasts, or fowls; of burying crowns, sceptres, swords, rings, 
glasses; and of tolling where things lost or stolen should be 
found. The penalty was death, without benefit of clergy. 
In the same year an Act was passed by the affrighted Parha- 
raent making it felony, without clergy, to found any prophecy 
on badges, or field beasts, fowls, etc., word in arms (which 
might bring them into trouble with our lord the king); and on 
July 1st a Welsh minstrel suffered under the Act 

In the first Parliament of Edward VL the Acte Of this 
session. were repealed, with few exceptions 
not thereby set free, since the 

unteuohod ! (% Edward VI., c. 12). ' 
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visitation directs the clergy to enquire after users of charms, 
etc., and to present them to the archdeacon. During the 
reign of Mary the hunt for heretical doctrine was so keen 
that wo have no record of witch burning; but in one of the 
first sermons preached before Elizabeth in 1558 by Jewell, he 
took occasion to remark on the widespread sin of sorcery. In 
]5(i2 Henry’s law was re-enacted in a more merciful form 
(5 Elizabeth, e. 1(5), the first offence being punished by a 
year’s imprisonment and four exposures in the pillory, a 
second conviction being felony. It seems that for some tiiuo 
thoro wore few prosecutions under the Act, but in 1575 a 
witch persecution was begun, though not carried out with tho 
ferocity of that begun and earned on by -lames. In 157(1 two 
children, and Mildred Norrington, tin* maid of Westwell, were 
pilloried. Soon tho madness spread. In 1577 a waxen image 
of Elizaboth was picked up, and l)r. Doe was consulted as to 
tho best moans of guarding her draco; but his measures were 
ineffectual, for next year she suffered groatly from pains in her 
tooth, and Doe was again applied to. Such an ovidont case of 
sorcery was not neglected; the ordinaries actively took up tho 
search for witches—witness the fate of Simon Pembroke, who, 
being observed to bo lucky at dice, was summoned before the 
ordinary at Southwark; But being in the act of passing some 
money to the proctor, his head sank and he died; whereupon 
ho was searched, and they found a tin man holding throe dice, 
marked “chance the dice fortunately,” and “five devilish 
books of conjuration, and most abominablo practices,” After 
1679 the persecution ceased for a timo, perhaps, discouraged 
by the publication of Reginald Soot's “ Disooverie of Witch¬ 
craft," a learned and sensible book, considering the state of 
popular belief Almost tho only other execution for witch¬ 
craft in the reign after this was tho famous Warboya case in 
1598, when three persons namod Samuels wore executed for 
bewitching, in, 1590, the five children of the Throgmorton 
family, with seven servants, Lady Cromwell, and others. The 
story of this caso is more fully preserved than usual, since Sir 
Samuel Cromwell, as lord of the manor, founded an annual 
sermon on witchcraft to be preached every Lady-Day in 
Huntingdon by a HD. or B.D. or Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
out of tfcd property of tho Mona which escheated to 
kirn. , ■. , , 1 
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Our survey of English alchemy in the previous volume 
brought us up to the end of the fifteenth 
century, with its evidence of a revival of 
study in the earlier part of the second half of the century. 
We know of few alchemists in the early part of the sixteenth. 
Sir Robert Greene, of Welby (1467-1538), who is spoken of as 
Comes Palatinus, was a voluminous writer, and Robert Freo- 
lovo in 1536 makes a copy of Lully’s works, which he values 
at £20. In 1550 ho translates Bacon’s “Radix Mundi,” and 
seems to have been living in the Savoy in 1566. The issue of 
base coin in Henry and Edward’s reigns produced the usual 
result of a plentiful crop of alchemists. Men of all classes 
joined in the search for riches, from the yeomen of Kent to 
the treasurer of England. The Quoon accepted the dedication 
of many of the works on alchemy, and perhaps with propriety, 
for the philosopher’s stono was, as Jonson says in the Al¬ 
chemist, “a wealth unfit for any private subject”; and the 
fate prophesied to its owner was no unlikely one— 

“ Yon may oomo to onil 
l’ha remnant of your days in a loathed prison 
By speaking of it.” 

The work of Thomas Chamock gives an interesting ac¬ 
count of the way in which he proceeded. The potter makes 
him some large vessels for furnaces, and ho has to toll him 
for what they are to be used. Then tho carpenter makos a 
stand for them; and, lastly, he has to go to Chiddingfold in 
Surrey to the glass-blower to get his vessels blown. Lastly, we 
have an account of 'his troubles and trials onding up with tho 
neighbouring gentleman, who impresses him to sorve for tho 
relief of Calais, when ho breaks up his furnaces with a 
hatchet, and marches forth “ with the cross upon his back" 
to serve as a soldier. A note in one of tho Sloano MSS. tells 
that tho price of a glass body for a still, i.e. a wide-necked 
flask, was 2s. Od. for the gallon size, or Is. 6d. for a potoil, at 
this period. It must be said that some of the alchemists had 
minor secrets, not to bo disdained by any women; "Water 
to cleanse and keep bright tho skin and flesh, a precious 
•water for purifying and preserving tho teeth, otc., M a*e ftmohg 
the secrets imparted to Queon Elizabeth by one of ; : :them, 
£yph Rabbwrd> in 1574 A London haberdasher tHwislafcCs 
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Lully; a Bristol customer forms a manuscript library of 
alchomy; the “Master of the Engyues” lias other translations 
made for him; the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
resigns his chair to study it more freely—facts like these 
testify to the widespread interest. In truth, though we 
cannot yet discern it, the birth of science was at hand. 

For fifteen years an extraordinary man, Paracelsus (152(>- 
1541), held tho attention of Europe. The 

y A P&TfliCdlSU8* 

grossness of his language, and his hearty 
animalism, arc tho tilings that strike a modem observer most; 
but in his own time, among the men hit so hard by tho 
“ Kpistoluo Obscurorum Virornm,” neither his language, his 
gluttony, nor his drunkenness would be so great us to ho 
noticeable. What was extraordinary was his hold revolt 
against authority, and the application, in some measure, of 
common sense to medicine. Wo are ehiefly concerned with 
him boro because he gave publicity to a now theory of the 
chemical elements of bodies. Tho modiioval theory was that 
metals consisted of mercury and sulphur, tho impurities of 
which rnado tho difference botwoon them, while earths were 
bodies of a different nature. The theory after Paracelsus 
seoms to have boon that, all bodies consisted of mercury, 
sulphur, and salt, to which was soon added phlegm. Tito 
sulphur of tho body was tho inflammable part of it, tho 
mercury was that which could bo sublimed or collected from 
the smoke, and the salt was tho ash or earthy substance loft 
whon it was burnt.. Those are tho chemical elements against 
tho theory of which Boyle wrote the “Sceptical Chymist” 
Another characteristic of Parocolsus was his unbridled 
imagination. A whole mythology of elves and salamanders is 
described in his works. Tho “ homunculus ’’ of Goethe, the 
flower revived from its burnt ashes of Sir Thomas Browne, 
tho weapon-salvo, domogorgon, etc., of other writers, oil 
passed through or sprung from Paracelsus, If he was in one 
sense a great man, he. was in every way a great charlatan. 

From h» time alchemy became the peculiar property of 
charlatans and visfonanes. Typical examples ^ 
ore found in the foraous association of l)ee 
and Kelly. The latter, an almost uneducated man, is first 
heard of in 1678 as an ulohemical ■vmter; in 1680 his oars 
were clipped for coining base money; in 1682 he became 
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associated, with. Dee in magic and alchemy, and in 1583 they 
went abroad. In December, 1586, Kelly wrought the pro¬ 
jection, and gave away a large number of gold rings on his 
daughter’s marriage; and when, after various adventures, Doe 
left him and returned to England, Kelly was imprisoned by 
the Emperor. He was finally killed in endeavouring to escape, 
1595. Dee, on the other hand, was the son of a servant of 
Henry VIII., and became known first as a mathematician, 
writing of algebra, astronomy, astrology, and geometry. At 
about the age of forty his attention seems to have been 
turned towards the Neo-Platonist writers, and he wrote an 
extraordinary little book called “Monas Hieroglyphica” at 
Antwerp, 1565, addressed to the Emperor Maximilian, on the 
properties and parts of the alchemical sign for mercury. 
After visiting this emperor ho returned to England and had 
an interview with the Queen early in 1568, in which ho im¬ 
parted to hor the great secret contained in that work Ho 
now seems to havo engagod in the study of alchemy and 
of magic. In 1574 ho wrote to Burghley, asking leave to 
search for hidden treasure (which was illegal), and offering to 
halve any that ho found with him. In the same year the 
Queen visited him to see the spirits in his famous specula (one 
of which is now in the British Museum). In 1579 he revealed 
the secret of the elixir to Roger Cooke—a secret which he 
himself afterwards learnt in 1586 from Kelly. While giving 
Dee credit for his wide learning, his undoubted ability and 
zeal, we cannot but accept the conclusion that his excursions 
to the Continent covered other secrets than alchemical ones; 
and that he was, in reality, one of Elizabeth’s political agents, 
especially when we remember how tho Stoganographia of 
Trithemius, a book of magical conjurations, was shown in the 
eighteenth century to bo a manual of cryptograms for the 
conveyance of socrot information. 

The connection between astrology and alchemy, always 
intimate, was never closer than in the-period 
** under notice. Norton's poem (see Vel II,, 
p. 375) had given the proper astrological periods for each stage 
of the “great work," and this work is only named as one of 
many others because it is in English; astrology was universally 
believed in. As time wore on, people began to doubt, first the 
rules of one or the othor master of the art, and then tho very 
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foundations of it; till at last the triumph of the Copovnican 
system destroyed the fundamental basis of astrology, leaving 
it to bo driven out of eourt by the eommon sense of mankind, 
though the fulfilled predictions of the Commonwealth astro¬ 
logers aro still appealed to as proofs of the science. Vet 
even to the present day our language bears token of the 
belief, and some of the finest passages in Shakespeare and 
Milton owe their beauty to the cant of the astrologer. 

The foundation of an English school of medicine by Lin- 
acre, and of the College of Physicians in 1518, 
tended, if anything, to strengthen the hold 
of astrology on popular belief. The great, 

Crock physicians were believers in it, making it a first con¬ 
dition of success in medicine that the student, should under¬ 
stand astrology. The doctrines of the complexions, humours, 
and qualities wero intimately hound up with the astronomical 
theories in vogue—so much so that the greatest, physician of 
his day, Jerome Cardan, was also tho first astrologer. Called 
to Scotland in 1552 to cure Cardinal Hamilton, he was 
tempted to pass through England and give an opinion on the 
state of the king’s health. His account shows plainly that 
tho chief desire among tho nobles of the court was to get 
from the most renowned astrologer of the day some in¬ 
formation as to how long Edward would live. Accordingly, 
ho calculated his nativity, which stands first of twelve na¬ 
tivities published in full by Cardan. Tho stars showed a 
sufficiently long life, with sicknesses at tho ages of 2ft, 
84, and 55. But what the stars failed to reveal to hint, 
his own common souse told him, and ho hurried away from 
England. Scarcely had ho returned when the news of the 
king’s death reached him; and Cardan, instead of suppressing 
his predictions, added to them a chapter, “ What I thought 
afterwards about it." When in England Cardan lodged with 
Sir John Choke, perhaps the most learned man in England, 
with whom he may have aeon the experiments of Eden the 
alchemist in the Tower, and where certainly J)r, Dee made 
hts acquaintance, and saw the famous magic ring that Cardan 
wore. 
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Natural Science in England, as in modern Europe generally, 
can scarcely be said to have been definitely 
•r. Whittaker, set going till the seventeenth century. Before 
la then everything is tentative. At tho close or 

tho Middle Ages, along with or following the 
humanistic inovemont, there had been a movement of return 
to the study of tho sciences—mathematical, physical, and 
biological—that had been carried forward some distance by 
tho ancients, but in tho intervening period had mado little or 
no progress. For a century or moro nothing had come of tho 
movement in special science boyond a few new observations 
that were waiting to bo organised, and some important theories 
that had not yet found verification. Tho philosophers, indeed, 
in trying to work out now systems, aimed at an explanation 
of the whole of Nature, and somotimos, by taking up tho most 
promising generalisations, were able to go boyond both ancient 
and mediaeval thinkers in their cosmicid conceptions. But for 
this, peculiar insight was needed. Now conceptions of the 
world, such as were involved in tho Copernican astronomy, 
could not yet bo forced on reluctant minds by undouiablo 
facts; and not till this has taken place can a scientific theory 
bo regarded as fully proved. In tho meantime, tho state of 
_ _ ... things in relation to scientific research was 

not tho same as at the close of antiquity. If 
there was little more actual knowledge, there had been a long 
preparatory process, which was soon to produce its effect. In 
the fourth century men’s minds wore turning away from 
science, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they were 
returning to it. 

The dialectical disputes of the Middle Ages had not boon 
altogether wasted. By moans of thorn new 
precision had at least been given to language ; 

° Language. and language of a higher degree of precision 
was needed to make modem scientific sna^ 
lysis possible. Kven before modem languages were used for 
scientific or philosophical purposes, the Latin that 
through the hands of the Scholastics could adapt' : iteejf '#». 
'the mote analytic turn of modem, thought, ’ ..Other 
'instmmeuts, both of a symbolic and :of.a.«ifttemd;lein4 5 .'We«)' : 
a^aitiij^iwieutifie' use, The much more con^oni^ eysteta ef 
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numerals introduced by the Arabians, from whatever source 
it came originally, and the beginnings of 
algebra derived from them, were to be the 
basis of a more advanced mathematics. The 
mariner's compass—known to have been 
in use in the twelfth century—became the germ of the new 
science of magnetism. And, by the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, constantly renewed attempts to make discoveries in 
the realm of external nature had spread 
abroad the conviction, that in experiment was 
to he found the key to truth of fact. This 
had been the conviction of Roger Bacon long before the times 
wore favourable to it. It was preached by Francis Bacon 
after it had become, among philosophic opponents of scholas¬ 
ticism and small bodies of scientific investigators, a note of 
the new time. 

For the special period dealt with in this chapter, there is 
little that is striking to relate in the way of 
how discovery. A treatise on algebra, on- #, ^ 3 2S^ of 
titled « The Whetstone of Wit," was published 
by Robert Recordo, in 1557. This work is the first in which 
the modem sign of equality is used. In 157(5 the dip of the 
magnetic needle was independently discovered by Robert 
Norman, having been observed earlier (1544), but not by an 
Englishman. Norman, who published a work called “The 
Newe Attractive 1 ' in 1581, was recognised by Gilbert (see next 
chapter) as a precursor, 


Nothing is more characteristic of the Renaissance in all 
countries than the intense and diffused inter¬ 
est in education which distinguished it (p. 88). * 

Nor was this interest of the narrow kind, 
which is too often intended when we speak of education 
in our own days. 'The newly recovered treasures of Greek 
and Latte, indeed, beguiled men to bestow as much attention 
as possible onthom and to tetoodueeoihersto them; the 
endeavour to imitate the perfections of the classics urged 
them, though for some; time in a shame&ced and apologetic 
mattteer, to : tluMhr increase of 

;;^^mumoafcton' for commercial, 
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religious, and political purposes, opened to them the modern 
literatures and languages; and the universal 
Eduoauo?. 1 curiosity of the time by degrees directed itself 
into the various branches of physical science. 
But, to do the Renaissance justice, the education with 
which it chiefly busied itself was a real pnvJeia, a real 
attempt to revive and extend and apply to contemporary 
circumstances the Greek ideal of the complete culture of a 
gentleman in bodily and mental oxercises, in philosophy, in 
religion, in statecraft. Tire famous passage in which, almost 
for the only time, Rabelais casts aside his mask and mantle of 
humorous extravagance and pourtrays the education of a 
prince as he conceived it, is but the capital and genial ex¬ 
emplar of a vast multitude of similar attempts. 

Enghind was by no means behindhand in those generous 
and not always fantastic speculations and practices. Even 
before the accession of Elizabeth the two streams of the 
current—the purely scholastic and the moro widely jxudcutic 
—had been represented by the works of Choke and Wilson, at 
Cambridge, for the one, and by such books as Elyot’s “ Govor- 
nour,” and Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s “Courtier” for the 
other. But tho two currents to a great oxtent mot, and woro 
best roprosonted in tho famous work and personality of Rogor 
Ascham, whoso “ Schoolmaster,” tho best kuown and porhaps 
the host exainplo of the whole class, was written, or at least 
finished, when his royal pupil had been about ten years on 
the throno, though it was not printed till 1570, after Ascham’s 
own death. 

This was one of the little books which have good fates. 
It had no extraordinary popularity in its own 
t ” ne * * mfc ifc was ta k° n up at intervals after¬ 
wards by persons of literary influence—by 
Upton in 1Y11, by Dr. Johnson sixty years later, by Mr. Mayor 
and Mr. Arbor twonty or thirty years ago—and has thus been, 
constantly kept before the world of readers for the last two 
centuries. And so it deserved to be. Ascham had, indeed, 
tho great fault of hating poetry and romance, which, may bo 
one reason why the generations that immediately succeeded 
him paid him little attention; but otherwise it has been 
generally admitted that no better .book of pedagogy ia the 
best eense exists in English or, perhaps, in any ether r&n^sgia, 
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Its directions for the mere learning of the tongues are very 
shrewd and sound, but the general spirit of the book, in its 
hints on the bringing-up of a “ yong Ientleman,” is better 
still, and gives the key to much that was good, if not best, in 
the nature and nurture of the great race that wore at school 
in Aseham’s own day. 

No one exactly followed the genial author of “ Toxophilus ” 
(wherein, long before the “ Schoolmaster,” he had vindicated 
the rights of bodily education) in his combined advantages of 
representation of the (hurt and practice in actual educational 
work. Florio, indeed, might have had some claims to do so, 
but the translator of Montaigne, though an exceedingly de¬ 
lightful writer, was, if not a complete Holofemes, undoubtedly 
something of a coxcomb. Mulonster, the Headmaster of St. 
Paul’s and Merchant Taylors, whoso work has been recently 
resuscitated by the pious and most jealous caro of the Into 
Mr. R H. Quick, was the chief follower of Ascduun in the 
strictly pedagogic vein during the later years of Elizabeth. 
But the other side, the larger if also vaguer education, 
which, as I have said, caught tho imagination of the Ketutis- 
sanco, English and other, so strongly, was very widely repre¬ 
sented and cultivated. Tt was represented, indeed, not solely 
but mainly, in tho first book of Elizabeth’s reign which 
attainod to really commanding notoriety, and it may oven bo 
said fame—a book which was endlessly imitated, wildly ex¬ 
tolled, and after a time fiercely attacked and decried—tho 
celebrated “Euphues" of John Lyly, which 
appeared in 1679, before either Spenser or "Eupitfuw" 
Sidney had published anything of importance. '***’ 

There is, perhaps, no single book the reading of which is more 
necessary to anyone who is thoroughly to understand the ago 
of Elizabeth from tho literary sido than "Euphues”; but 
there are not many more difficult to road. The merely 
literary characteristics of it, though they have often been 
strangely misunderstood, are not hard to sum up. They 
consist, on the one hand, in endless antithesis; on the other, 
in an endless abuse of simile, derived partly from classical 
history and anecdote, partly from the strange natural history 
of real or imaginary birds, beasts, and fishes, herbs, flowers, 
and minerals which had gradually possessed the mind of the 
later middle ages and earlier Renaissance, and which made its 
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mark on science for many a year to come. But tho matter is, 
for the present purpose, more important than the manner. 

“ Euphues ” is the work of a man thoroughly acquainted with 
Oxford (which ho describes or addresses sometimes under its 
own name, more commonly under that of “Athens”), an 
aspirant to, and soon to become—if, indeed, he was not already 
—a familiar of the Court, and deeply imbued with tho ideal of 
a sort of educational course, at onco affecting body, mind, 
manners, sentiment, and business. The nearest approach to 
“Euphues” in all other literaturo is “Wilhelm Mcistcr,” and 
both tho differences and tho resemblances are invaluable, 
becauso both enlighten us as to tho character of tho attempt 
at a cosmopolitan education. Indeed, it may bo said that 
Goothe was the last person who seriously aimed at this, 
though Lyly was not the first. 

The book consists of two parts—“ Euphues, tho Anatomy of 
Wit,” and “Euphues and hiB England.” The scono of tho first is 
laid at Naples, and the story, in so far as there is any story at all, 
turns on the caprices of a certain Lueilla, a maiden of groat 
beauty, rank, and fortune, who, after setting tho friends Euphues 
and Philautus at varianco by reason of their lovo for her, is false 
to both and chooses a fribble named Curio, thereby breaking 
her father Eorardo’s heart and inflicting grinding torments on 
her two jilted suitors. Although, however, this is what may 
be called the plot, there is next to no incident to work it out, 
and great part of tho considerable space of tho section is 
allotted to an enormous epistle from “ Euphues to Philautus,” 
after Luoilla has made fools of both; to a dialogue of the 
orthodox kind between “Euphues and Atheos," whom he 
converts, and to an episode between the two called “ Euphues 
and his Ephoebus” (see infra), which contains a complete 
theory of education, and is thought by some to be the kernel 
and most important part of the whole work. It contatbS;. 1 
both the plan and the eulogy—a little vague and rheterkSat: ; . 
but decidedly sound on the whole—of an education ? 

not more to good learning than to good living; 
rather sharp reprobation of the actual state eff 
first part ends with divers letters of Euphues,. refewiag^o^ 
.other' things, to the death of Eueilla in poverty ■■ 

. The second transports the soeno i 

ad; whioh Euphues. aad;; : Pl#Wtu^ 
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They land authentically at Dover, and see Canterbury; but 
it is always irksome to Lyly to be on firm ground long, and 
ho promptly leads them off into cloudland at the houso of a 
certain Fidus, once a courtier, now a bee-keeper, who morals 
them many old tales, notably that, a rather graceful one, of 
his own ill-starred love long ago for a certain Iffida. At last 
they reach London and the Court; and Philautus the sus¬ 
ceptible, falling in love, consults Psollus, an Italian magician, 
but gets little good of him or of direct addresses to Camilla, 
his idoL But he is a little consoled by an obliging Lady 
Flavia, who offers him her niece Frances to bo “ his violet” 
while ho is in England. All this time—and it is a very long 
time—wo hoar littlo or nothing of Euplmes except that he is 
hard at study, having, indeed, quarrelled again with Philautus 
in tho beginning of the latter’s suit to (lamilla. In his forsaken 
condition, howovor, Philautus abases himself, and with some 
difficulty succeeds in appeasing his friend, whereafter the main 
book ends with a supper given by Lady Flavia to most of tho 
characters, and very fruitful of conversation. In a sort of 
appondix Philautus, more and more drawn towards his "violot” 
Francos, first prolongs his stay and then settles in England ; 
while Euphuos, after a sot of letters, tho longest of which is 
a panogyric on tho ladies of England, on Burleigh, and above 
all on Elizabeth, announces his departure to meditate at the 
bottom of the mountain Silexsedra, in which not over 
cheerful locality we leave him. 

This brief abstract seemed exceptionally well worth making 
because of the extremely small number of persons who read 
" Euphuefi,” and because of the epoch-marking, if not epoch- 
making, character of the book. Much of it is no doubt taken 
bodily from the classics—it has been pointod out that "Euphuos 
and his Kphcebus” is little more than " Plutarch on Education” 
with some omissions, additions, and alterations. But as a 
whole it could hardly have been written at any other rime 
than one in whioh ther whole of life, wad not merely youth, 
polities, and love-making as weE as book-learning, the Court 
and camp as well as the university, were regarded as parts and 
scenes of education. A view with fewlfcs and drawbacks, 
doubtless, but ■ infinitely preferable /'the view in virtue of 

.^^tnhjeot Ti’fri' 
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It has been constantly observed by judicious literary historians, 
and yet it is a thing probably in need of still more constant 


a SAINTSBURY. 
The Drama. 


inculcation, that the “Elizabethan” ago of 
our literature belongs almost wholly to the 
last half, and, in all its most effectual 


and characteristic manifestations, to the last quarter of 
the great Queen’s reign. She had been on tho throne for 
more than twenty years when the earliest work of Lyly, 
Spenser, Sidney, and others gave what was itself but a 
foretaste of tho future glories of her time, in non-dramatic 
literature; while several more wore to elapso before what is 
itself a sort of lever de rideau to the groat dramatic work of 
her era—tho theatre of tho “ University wits ”—was to appear. 
Yet there is no doubt that tho thirty years which passed 
between the probable appearance of Ralph Roister Bolster 
and tho certain appearance of Poelo’s Arraignment- of Paris 
wore marked by a great deal of dramatic production of various 
kinds, and by a growing taste for dramatic performances in 
the pooplo, which was certain to attract more and more writers 
to tho profession of dramatist. We have some results of this; 
and it is absolutely certain that a great deal moro has perished 
—partly because it was not worth preserving, partly because 
of difficulties with the censorship, or of the unwillingnoss of 
men who had reached a certain position in Church or State to 
preserve work which was looked on askance, partly also 
because it was tho obvious interest of the actors to keep a 
successful play unprinted as long as possible; while, when it 
ceased to be successful, nobody cared to print it. 

Thus, to give one example only, we know that Stephen 
Gosson, afterwards (but no later than the very beginning of 
the groat dramatic period) the vehement opponent of stage- 
plays, hod both written and, it seems, acted in them before he 
changed his views. But we have nothing save the names of 
the plays which he wrote, and not oven the names of the 
plays in which he acted. 

The loss of so much writing, which probably or certainly 
existed, is not in this, m it is in some other 
oaS0S > a Inatfcer aw which wo need make ranch 
moan.. For we havesufficieptifnot abundant 
examples'ift actual preservation; .and .these ekwp.ple» «fe iiQt 
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of a kind to make us long vehemently for more. Three famous 
pieces— Ralph Roister Bolster, of uncertain date, but not 
probably much younger than Mary’s reign at the latest, by 
Nicholas Udall, head-master of St. Paul’s and Eton; Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, assigned to Still, afterwards bishop, which 
may be ten or a dozen years younger; and the tragedy of 
Gorhodue, by Norton and Sackville the poet, which was 
certainly first acted in 3561 (under the title of Ferrer, mid 
Forrex) —are the three traditional and, beyond all question, 
the three capital plays of this period. Around and under 
them may be grouped at least a dozen others, which areoasily 
accessible in the latest edition of “ Dodsloy,” a few more which 
have not been collected, and perhaps a very few others yet which 
are only in MSS. The intrinsic interest even of the best is but 
small. Ralph Jloistw Roister is amusing and not offensive. 
Gammer Gurlon is more questionable and less amusing, 
Gorhodue is an everlasting example of meritorious but mis¬ 
taken attempt at something which most emphatically (like a 
later play) “ will not doe.” But it is in tho lines which tlioso 
plays follow, in tho paths of adventure and exploration (often 
ondinginmere bafflement and squirrel-track nothingno8s)wkich 
they pursue, in the vehicles and mediums with which they 
experiment, that their real interest lios. Tho “ high-sniffing ” 
critic—who demands only tho best and principal things, who 
has no interest in literary history and morphology—will and 
can make nothing of them; those to whom even tho best 
thing produced is better if they are enabled rerum eognoscere 
causae, to whom the greatest single exploit of literature is not 
so fascinating as that marvellous map of the ever-varying and 
never-changing human mind which all litoraturo presents, may 
find them very interesting indeed. 

Tho two chief points on which this interest centres are: 
first, the dramatic style of these experimental 
plays, and, secondly, the metrical mediums 8trn0fcnr *- 
which thoy adopt. In the former respect, it is especially 
necessary to remember the models and examples which their 
authors had before them. The Middle Ages and the earliest 
Renaissance produced no tragedy proper, though tho miracles 
and mysteries approached , the character of sacred tragedies; 
and the “profane mysteries," as theycalled, which were 
. written in Franco to some extent during the fifteenth century, 
w 2 
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were a kind of ancestor to the chronicle play. Even the revived 
attention to Greek did not concentrate itself very specially on 
the Greek tragedians; while of Latin tragedy they had, even as 
we have, nothing at all save the singular group attributed to 
L. Annaeus Seneca. On this, in the absence of other models, 
the attention of those who wished in the ordinary Renaissance 
way to enrich the vernacular by attempts in every classical style 
was therefore necessarily concentrated; and imitations of the 
Senocan tragedy wore very early written in Italian and French. 
The first English imitation was the above-named Gorbotluc. 
Here we have the regular division, the arrangement—as far as 
the author can—of plot and action according to the Horatian 
canons, the chorus, the stately blank verso, and so forth. 
Nothing of all this was to stand in the English tragody of the 
future except the blank verse, though a few attempts continued 
to be made from time to time in the regular form; though .it 
has been contended—with some exaggeration,but also perhaps 
with some truth—that the predilection of Seneca for grisly 
incidents and ghostly personages, for language inflated to the 
bombastic and gloomed to the dismal, influenced the Eliza¬ 
bethan playwrights to a far greater extent than tho formal ac¬ 
cidents of his schomo. 


• Comedy has at all times and among all peoplos been a 
much freer kind than tragedy: first, because it is a more 
natural and universal form of diversion; secondly, because the 
laughing faculty absolutely declines to answer except to real 
tickling, while pity, admiration, and terror on the stage are 
very much matters of convention and education. Moreover, 
the models here were much more numerous. Though Terence 
was certainly not without his influence (which is apparent even 
in Italph Roister Doister itself), he did not reign alone like 
Seneca Farces, drolls, moralities, interludes, and tho almost 


invariable comic episodes of the mysteries themselves had for 
a long, though a not very definitely measurable, time already 
engaged the attention of the people* and must now nee^sS^ily. 
divide that of the playwright* Ixmg after our prsseht^dh^in ' 
the early work of Shakesjteaire, wo find tufa 
' of the two streams of influence' in the i/ 

naanner.of Lome's 

whet is pophaps the only example at \ 
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English reader of the various metres—some of them things for 
■which metre is too dignified a name—which Metres 

were tried on the stage, till the decasyllabic, with 
the occasional aid of prose, drove all of them off. The earliest 
comic medium in our period was the singular swinging doggerel 
—showing very considerable remnants of the old alliteration, 
cut into lines of different lengths and formed on a basis of 
more or loss anapivstic rhythm—which meets us in both the 
two early comedies cited, which appears in most of their 
successors, and which lasted, as has been said, well into the 
Shakespearian ago. The “ fourtooncr ” or what used to bo 
inexactly called the “major Alexandrine”—a seven-foot verso 
which breaks up at pleasure into eights and sixos—was also 
tried; it was indeed the favourite vorse-of-all-work for the 
first twonty or fivo-and-twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
And thoro was an equal independence of experiment in 
rhyming or leaving rhymo alone. In fact the single word 
“experiment” practically sums up the performance, the 
character, and the value of the dramatic work of this time. 
Very frequently it was more or loss learned work, produced 
almost as part of academic exorcise, and certainly as part of 
academic and scholastic recreation; for Renaissance teachers, 
according to an idea long cherished by the Jesuits, held 
dramatic performances to be no moan instrument of education. 
Sometimes it was intended as part of the pageants and 
festivities given by the groat men of the time, whose habit 
of maintaining troupes of players was one of the chief fosterers 
of our early theatre. Sometimes it was neither more nor less 
than a bread-winning industry, aiming at the supply of a de¬ 
mand made by people at largo. But it was always experimental, 
and it never once in this period got much beyond experiment. 

Hardly the most careless observer, if he takes account of the 

dates and names of Elizabethan literature, , __ 

can Ml to note, as has been noted already, 

the extreme difference of. the production of 

the first and the last half, respectively, of her 

long and glorious, reign.: It would be a rash, as well as an 

inadequate antithesis, to shy that the one is all promise and 

the other all performance; for to the. first half, with certainly 

notable exceptions, chiefly at its extreme end; it would hardly 
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be too churlish, to deny any great promise, except of tlio 
most ambiguous kind. Of the poets who wrote before 1579 
it is vain to attempt to rank one, with the single exception of 
Saekville, among those poets who, without counting in historical 
attractions, attain anything like the first ora high second rank. 
It is quite true that, looking back on what actually followed, 
we see that in this long period of twenty or thirty years the 
ground was being worked and propared, the manure spread, 
even to a certain extent the seed sown, which was to produce 
the magnificent crop of the later timo. But few studonts of 
literature, whose studies have taken a pretty wide range, will 
deny that all this care and pains, all these (as the retrospective 
fancy or fallacy allows or induces us to consider them) 
favourable circumstances, all this seed-sowing, and manuring 
and digging, might have resulted in little or nothing. For¬ 
tunately for us, the results here were great and wonderful ; 
and, while guarding ourselves as much as possible from the 
said retrospective fallacy, it is easy to discover, while it should 
not be too difficult to avoid laying undue stress on, the cir¬ 
cumstances and processes which, if they did not actually 
cause, accompanied, and if they did not directly stimulate, 
certainly did not injure the new growth. 

It may seem a little strange that the poetic spirit which 
at once discovered itself and indicated the forms and mediums 


proper to it in “Tottel’s Miscellany,” representing a period 
of composition much older than its date, should have taken a 
full generation before finding, except in the solitary and rather 
abnormal instance just referred to, anything like full and free 
expression, Wyatt died nearly forty, Surrey more than thirty 
years before Spenser and Sidney and Watson appeared. Per¬ 
haps not the worst school of criticism (though it is a school 
which seems at once cynical and jejune to ardent believers in 


the possibility of finding out everything) 
would say that no further explanation of this 
can be given, and that no further explanation 
of it need be required, except the bare fact that no poekof 
the first class happened to be bom at such a time s® to;; : cdu£e : 
ip during these years. W© can, however, 
ness and adorn the barrenness of. this severe literary'<gnos^- 

t n by indicating certain secondary nausea 1 

ped m producing the 1 actual results■■ 
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religious troubles of the later part of Henry VIII.’s reign and 
the whole of his son’s and his elder daughter’s, wore not of 
that kind which stimulates literary composition. The ferment 
of mind which starts a revolutionary era is, indeed, very 
favourable to literature, but not the actual time of revolu¬ 
tionary action. A man who is divided between very genuine 
trouble about his soul, and still more genuine uncertainty 
about his neck, may sometimes produco stirring prose and 
verse, but will hardly have time or taste for the working out 
of elaborate literary problems, or for the production of that 
pure literature which always keeps more or less aloof from 
storm and stress. In the second place, the interesting spirit 
of inquisitive exercise which the new learning had instilled or 
helped to develop in men’s minds was, however promising for 
the future and helpful to after-comers, not exactly the spirit 
to produce mastorpiocos. It is no mean feat, indeed, to rank 
in history as George Gascoigne ranks, with ^ 
fair documentary evidenco to prove his title, M0 ° 
as the actual first practitioner in English of comedy in prose, 
satire in regular verse, short prose tales, translated tragedy, 
and literary animadversion. But the abovo-mentionod student 
of literature as a whole, or as nearly as may be in its whole¬ 
ness, would be rather surprised if he found a clever, enter¬ 
prising, industrious innovator of this kind rising at once to 
mastery in his innovations. The most brilliant pioneers and 
leaders of cavalry raids are not generally the generals who 
win epooh-making battles, or hold down the country they have 
scoured. And in tins particular Gascoigne, who is, perhaps, 
the most notable and characteristic figure of our earlier period, 
of which his manhood covers the greater part, is no exception. 
A diligent and soholarly American student of Elizabethan 
literature, Professor Felix Schelling of Philadelphia, has 
recently made a valiant attowpt to vindicate for Gascoigne a 
higher place than historians have generally given him; but it 
will not do. He is, indeed, a most typical figure, and, from 
the point of view of this present book, almost more useful 
for our purpose than if he had been a master. Few men— 
perhaps none, with the exception of his greater and younger 
friend Raleigh—so well realised that ideal of varied adven¬ 
turous life, now in the study, now in affairs of camp and 
court, which we rather freely attribute by generalisation to 
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Elizabeth’s men. He was a gentleman of good family. He 
was educated at Cambridge certainly, and, not impossibly, 
like so many other men of the time, at Oxford also. He 
was a member of one Inn of Court, perhaps of two. He 
sat in at least two Parliaments for Bedfordshire; ho was 
at least charged with being a roisterer and loose liver; 
he was certainly a courtier. Ho is accused (and is 
thought by the sleuth-hounds of somewhat fantastic name- 
analogies to have boasted) of liaisons with great ladies. 
He was a soldier, and saw no little service in the Low 
Countries. He danced and spoke as a “(Salvage man” 
at Kenilworth before the Queen. He may have returned to 
the Netherlands and been present at the sack of Antwerp. 
And then he died, having during these twenty years of busy 
life produced a great deal of prose and of verse, including 
the experiments above mentioned, and much else. His work 
is never exactly despicable; as a critic of the day immediately 
succeeding his own said, with, perhaps, a trifle loss of sar¬ 
castic intention than if the words had been used now, but 
still certainly with some, it “may be endured.” In some 
respects, too, it would be unfair to leave it with this very faint 
praise. The blank vorse, of which Gascoigne was but the 
fourth or fifth practitioner in English, is not without merit; 
his prose is spirited and vigorous, if not elegant; and in his 
lyrics there is not seldom a touch of that unforced and child¬ 
like pathos which is the best point of these earlier Eliza¬ 
bethans, and which, in the later and greater school, is rather 
hushed by higher notes, except in the case of some of the 
lesser men, such as Gascoigne’s step-son, Nicholas Breton. 
On the other hand, his metres are still alternately limp and 
wooden; his style is still stiffened with the old clumsy al¬ 
literation ; there is no fire or splendour in his poetry ; his 
prose has neither continuity nor gorgeousnese. He is merely 
a clever man living an active life in times of both material 
and mental activity, but with nothing very partioubr to say 
and no very exquisite 'manner of saying ii- ; \; t 

Noting, as a point to he taken up presently,; that the:' 

■ spot in Gascoigne is not least^*^^ 
faet thae three of 

, ■ :■ ■ ■ meats were^traMlatieas, ^ 

the minor poets, among whom ■■ ' 
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major. They were all tarred with much the same brush. There 
was Thomas Churchyard, a sort of “ moon” of Gascoigne, who 
resembled him in life and character of work, but was of a 
more regular temper, and perhaps for that reason, after having 
contributed to “ Tottel,” lived into James I.’s reign, while 
Gascoigne died in early middle age. There were George 
Turberville and Bamaby Googe, who are generally mentioned 
together, having been friends, contemporaries, and writers 
of not, very dissimilar work. Turberville was particularly 
notable for the plaintive, cushat-like note above referred to. 
There were Edwards, Koydon, Hunnis, and many others, 
besides the translators pure and simple, many of whom 
gravitated towards the poetical miscellanies which, after the 
example of “ Tottel,” became specially fashionable towards the 
close of our present period, and in some cases (such as the 
“Paradise of Dainty Dovicos,” and the “Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions ") considerably anticipated that close; but 
the character of all this work is either immature or pedantic 
—generally both at onco. 

Among them towers—at no mean height, even when com¬ 
pared with greater poets, and a very Atlas 
among his own contemporaries—tho solitary, 
and in more than number, singular figure of Thomas Sackville, 
afterwards Ijord Buokhurst and Earl of Dorset, author of 
Gorboduo,” the “ Induction ” to tho “ Mirror for Magistrates,” 
and the “Complaint of Buckingham” in tho same work. 
Gorboduo is spoken of elsewhere, and oxcopt as a literary 
point do replro is not of much interest. Very different are 
the two contributions to tho “Mirror for Magistrates”—a 
great poetical miscellany or cyclopaedia in verse, describing 
for the most part tho misfortunes of princes and statesmen, 
which first appeared in 1568, and which was frequently re¬ 
published with additions. Sackville himself was bom in 
1586, at the place from which ho took his first tilde in Sussex, 
belonged to both Universities and to the Inner Temple, saw 
the Continent of Europe, and during all hi* later life occupied 
a position in the State such as befitted a man of the most 
undent family, of ample means, of unblemished character, 
and of very unusual ability.; .Hie literature was the work of 
his youth, and the contributions to the " Mirror ” were written 
when he was but thm^and-tw<»];fcy, full twenty years before 
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Spenser startled the great age with the “ Shepherd’s Calen¬ 
dar.” They were not bulky, the two containing not much 
more than a thousand lines in the old seven-iined stanza 
ababbcc, and the subject, and even to a certain extent the 
treatment, exhibit far less striving after novelty than was 
customary with Sackville’s contemporaries. A careless reader 
merely looking at the cast of the stanzas might see no groat 
difference from the half allegoric stylo of the fifteenth century 
as .practised from Chaucer to Hawes. But if any one of these 
stanzas caught his attention enough to make him cease to bo 
careless, and if he had some knowledge and some love of 
poetry, he would very soon discover that here was such power 
as no one had shown since Chaucer himself, togother with a 
marked alteration of tone. For although Chaucer can deal 
with doleful subjects, and deal with them as satisfactorily as 
genius always does deal with everything, it is notorious that 
he is in the main a thoroughly cheerful poet. Sackville is 
penetrated with that deep melancholy of the Renaissance, 
which haunted and dogged all its grandiose schemes, its 
intellectual alertness, its confidence in learning and in action. 
The singular gloom, not dull but intense, which hangs over 
tho “Induction” especially, with its famous prosopopoeia of 
sorrow, is no young man’s fancy of sitting on a stool and 
boing melancholy of malice prepense, no caprice of literature, 
no trick of the time, no mere craftsman's adaptation of style 
to subject. It is a darkness that is felt by the reader, because 
tho writer felt it And it has reflected itsolf in the metre and 
style after a fashion only paralleled in literature by men who 
aro usually ranked fisr higher than Sackville is. A few of the 
characteristics ore, no doubt, old and borrowed, especially the 
alliteration, the use of which is still excessive at times. But 
this is as nothing compared to the rich stream of melancholy 
music—never heard in English before, and not to be heard 
again till Spenser; (it may almost be said) echoed it—which 
pours through pieoe, silvering the "brown air" of its 
Inferno with strange light, m well as filling it with unwohted 
harmony . 

No fear of meeting anything strange in .the'samesense' 
(though otherwise there is not a Uttie stnage- 
■ ness in them) need be felt ia ,^ 

group, of translators more than once . ; 
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did a good work. The insatiable curiosity of the Renaissance, 
together with what may be called the most distinct and 
characteristic of its many ruling ideas—the notion that it was 
the duty of every good citizen of a modern country to 
acclimatise as much as possible the achievements not merely 
of the ancients but of other modern countries for the benefit 
of his own countrymen.—worked in England almost more 
strongly than anywhere else, as, indeed, it was certain to do 
in the caso of the most isolated of European states. The 
great translators of the Elizabethan ago, indeed, North, Elorio, 
Philemon Holland, bolong not to this time; but a crowd of 
inferior yet well-deserving persons adorn or, at least, fill it. 
The most influential of the whole band upon poets and poetry 
wore Arthur Golding, who turned Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses” into English, and Thomas 
Phaer, who did the samo sorvico to Virgil, 
using the tremendous measure of fourteen syllables, which 
was on the whole tho favourito measure of the time. The 
tragedies of Sonoca, tho immense influence of which, both 
direct and indirect, is referred to elsewhere, were Englished by 
Jasper Hoy wood and others within tho present period; and a 
largo numbor of other classics both in verso and prose under¬ 
went the samo process at different hands. Nor were the 
classics by any moans exclusively favoured. Googo, tho poet 
mentioned above, was a diligent translator, and tho extent and 
variety of his exorcises in this kind may servo as a samplo of 
the accomplishment of a largo number of his contemporaries. 
He is said to have turned Aristotlo’s Categories (whether from 
tho original or & Latin version) into English; and it is posi¬ 
tively known that he did the samo for tho anti-Popish satires 
of two moderns, Palingonius (probably Manzolli) and Nao- 
georgus (certainly Kirchmayor). He also translated the Latin 
“ Five Books of Husbandry " of Conrad Hereabaah, and the 
“ Spanish Proverbs ” of Mendoza, Marquis of Santillana Most 
of these books went through several editioas;;<lm his lifetime, 
showing the remarkable demand there was 'lor-such things. 
Less attention was paid to German (which, indeed, was only 
beginning to possess a vernacular litera¬ 
ture, though the Elizabethan translators gave If 

their Ml share of attention to German Neo- 
Latinists), and, which is rather surprising, very little to. 
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French. It ought, however, to be remembered that the 
literary movement of the French Renaissance, though a little 
was not much anterior to that part of Elizabethan literature 
which we are now discussing, that Joachim du Bellay, whom 
some think the greatest of the Pleiade, early attracted the 
attention of Spenser, and that the remarks of E. K. on the 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar ” as to Marot, the references to Rabelais 
in Nash, and other things show no lack of consciousness of 
what French had to give. 

As for Italian, the number of actual translations from it, 
though that is not inconsiderable, gives no 

From Italian. j ( j ea 0 f ^ overpowering influence which the 

language and literature of Italy held on the wits, the intellect, 
the fashions of the day. It was vain for Aschanv and others 
after him to thunder against “ Italianato ” Englishmen; the 
charm was too great. By the greatest of Italian writers, 
indeed, it was exercised but little; this was not Dante’s day. 
But Petrarch, Ariosto, and, whon he wrote, Tasso, with in¬ 
numerable underlings, rode sovereign; and Italian measures, 
Italian thought, tags of Italian phrase wero in all men’s 
memories and mouths. 

This busy research and exercise had boon going on for at 
least twenty years, and Elizabeth had been 
f° r more tlian that space of time on the 
5 t 9 -im 2 . throne before the real and unmistakable first- 
fruits of a new literature appeared. It has 
always been noted that wits jump together on these occasions 
in a very strange fashion, and at least a quartet of such wits, 
dissimilar in magnitude but all eminently of their time, 
appeared in the years 1579-1582. These four were John 
Lyly, Edmund Spenser, Philip Sidney, and Thomas Watson. 

With Lyly we are not immediately busied, for his main 
achievement at this period was in prose, and has been already 
handled. But it is not immaterial that he contributed an 
introductory epistle to the “ Hecatompathia," Thomas 
, Watson's main work. Indeed, the reproach of " mutual 
• admiration," which is rife at all times, and is generally 
[ brought by those who fail of admiration mutuai or other, 

■ apples nowhere more than to Elizabeth's mea,, who wem. lor 
N either each other’s dear. friend 
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indoed was Sidney. But the latter—whether from the fact of 
his bosom friend and schoolmate at Shrewsbury, Fulko 
Greville, having gone to Cambridge or not—seems to have 
drawn his chief literary associates from the University which 
was not his own; and the “ Areopagus,” as the Sidueian clique 
was called, consisted chiefly of Cambridge mon, with the 
famous Gabriel Harvey—a prig and a pedant, but not exactly 
a fool—at their head, and with the addition of distinguished 
foreigners, like Giordano Bruno. But Watson also know 
Sidney, and Sidney’s sister, to whom his “ Amyntas ” was in a 
posthumous edition dedicated, as the dedication asserts, by 
his own request. 

Of Watson, as of Lyly, wo know vorylittle personally; our 
knowledge of Sidney and Spenser is fortu¬ 
nately fuller; and from the letters exchanged 
between the latter and Gabriel Harvey, from 
the curious dispute over Gosson’s “ School of Abuse” (which, 
though not avowedly, produced Sidney’s own ‘‘Apology for 
Poo try” as a counter-blast), and from a groat number of 
scattered references in different works of the time, wo can, 
without too dangerous an admixture of the purely conjectural, 
perceive that the literary hive was roally swarming in those 
days, tho last of tho eighth decade of the century. Ovor tho 
latter half of that decade Sidney’s “Astrophel and Stella” 
poems, even if we hesitate to adopt tho very confident guesses 
which have been made about them, must have boon scattered 
in point of date of composition; and it is thought that tho 
“Arcadia” was written about 1580, as the “Apology for 
Poetry” certainly was next year. Watson’s “ Hecatorapathia” 
was licensed in March, 1582, while Spenser, who was bom in 
1552, and whose earliest known work appears in a publication 
which is a literary puzzle, in 1569, produced the “ Shepherd's 
Calendar” ten years later, and by it at once leapt to the vory 
head of English poetry. 

Yet Spenser's achievement in the “Calendar’’ was as nothing 
to what he was . soon to accomplish. The sonnets of the 
“• Heoatompathia," though manifesting much, grace, a real if 
not commanding passion, and a complete eschewing of the 
clumsy and inartistic metres of older contemporaries, are 
somewhat thin and pale; and there are some who have ranked 
Sidney even below Watson. ..(fjdlhlit' l«et;.howover,is heresy, 'and 
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bad heresy. In the best things of “ Astrophel and Stella ” 
there is a combination of poetical feeling with poetical ex¬ 
pression, which we shall certainly not find in any earlier writer 
of the reign, and which, in so far as the “Shepherd’sCalendar” 
goes, we shall not find in Spenser himself. And in all these 
three writers we shall find a difference—at once perceptible, 
though not extremely easy to formulate in brief words—from 
all their predecessors. If they do not excel Sackvillo—and I 
do not know that they do, though one of them was to go far 
beyond him before long—in distinct and intense poetical 
quality, they have outgrown the archaism of his instrument 
and tho narrowness, albeit novelty, of his tone. 1 let ween them 
and all the persons yet mentioned, many of whom were still 
writing and to writo for years, there is a great gulf set Tho 
poets, of whom Gascoigne was tho most versatile and tho 
deftest, speak a poetic language which is utterly immature; 
they babble and stammer, and at best “ croon.” Sidney and 
Spenser, with Watson not far bolow them, sing. 

Yet it is noteworthy, and is, perhaps, tho most noteworthy 
thing about this first phase of tho great phenomenon, that 
they wore all of thorn for the most part doing what they did 
not only half unconsciously, but moro than half against their 
own intontion and desire. Tho strange fancy for classical 
metros—which books about Spenser and Kingsley’s “West¬ 
ward Ho! ” have made known to many who, perhajw, never 
opened the “Four Letters,” or read a lino at first hand of 
Daniols’ admirable “ Defence”—was very far indeed from being 
the only craze of tho kind which possessed tho oagor students 
of tho Areopagus and their admirers and echoes in both 
universities, in the Inns of Court and elsewhere. It was the 
dream of this English school, as it had boon twenty years 
earlier of tho French Tirade, to adjust vernacular litera¬ 
ture in all things as nearly ns possible to ancient, or if to 
modem to Italian models. Wo think, for instanoe, and think 
rightly, of Sidnoy himself as of a very front-fighter in the 
ranks of tho Elizabethans in the English romantic army. So 
he is, in so far as his practice and unconscious influence went 
But read his “ Defence of" or " Apology for Poetry" (it bears 
both names), and anybody not previously acquainted with the 
state of the ease will wonder whether the book he& hpau 
“changedat nurse,” Sidney,it is true,defends the English 
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stage and English imaginative literature generally, against the 
half-Platonic, half-Puritan onslaughts of Gosson and others. 
But the kind of literature, dramatic and other, which ho 
vindicates and hopes for, is quite other than that which 
actually followed. It is a literature of pseudo-classical regu¬ 
larity, not unlike that which France actually achieved in the 
noxt century and preserved till far into this 

This mistake, however, was so natural a consequence of the 
studies and aims which have occupied us throughout this 
section, that it can hardly be necessary to add anything in 
explanation of it. Nor is thore room remaining to take moro 
than a glance at some other peculiarities of this school of 
1580—such as tho still subsisting combination of the older 
measures and tho now in tho “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” as the 
admixture of sharp political and personal satire with tho 
fantastic pastoralities of the stylo, as the somewhat undis¬ 
ciplined and, indeed, never finally edited, medley of the 
“ Arcadia,” and as the intensely literary and personal charac¬ 
ter of tho “ Hoeatompathia.” As far as we can tell, Sidney’s 
sonnets were tho earliest and deciding forco which animated, 
not merely tho two other poets named, but a host of others 
unnamed. It is one of the most singular things about this 
very artificial and now very ancient form, that it from 
time to time, and apparently with undiminished power, 
renews its hold on tho poetic fancy, not merely of individuals, 
but of whole classes—almost of whole nations. For twenty 
years and more, though pootry was written in a vast number 
of forms, the sonnet hold sway as much in one way as the 
drama did in another. It was tho Elizabethan short poom; 
and that it was so was perhaps due, os far as it was due to one 
man, to Philip Sidney. 


We have seen how, with tho close of the Wars of the Boses 
and the dawn of the Tudor period, an agri¬ 
cultural revolution began, which, continued 
in progress till the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and after more than two centuries of quiescence, 
recommenced in the, eighteenth Century. This revo¬ 
lution was part of the ; general movement, which gradu¬ 
ally, transformed the country. lt may bo described 
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as the introduction of the commercial spirit into national life. 

In agriculture, the commercial spirit took the 
direction of enclosures—the break-up, that 
is, of mediaeval agrarian partnerships, the 
appropriation of commons by individual owners, the sub¬ 
stitution of individual enterprise for the united venture of 
village-farms. Both in the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries this was the direction which the revolution assumed. 
But in details the earlier and the later movements widely 
differed. Under the Tudors the agricultural revolution was 
accompanied by the substitution of pasture for tillage, of sheep 
for corn, of wool for beef and mutton. Under the Hanoverian 
sovereigns, the British farmer no longer took his seat on the 
woolsack, but devoted himself instead to the production of 
bread and beef for the teeming populations of manufacturing 
cities. The different directions which in details tho revolution 
assumed at the two periods is mainly due to tho improvements 
in agricultural practices which the Hanoverian farmer com¬ 
manded. The Tudor husbandmen might devote himself 
exclusively to one or other of the two known branches ot 
farming; but his change from tillage to pasture involved no 
improvement in his practices, no introduction of new crops, no 
economy in the cost nor increase in the amount of production. 
The period which began with the dose of tho Wars of tho 
Roses and ended with the defeat of the Spanish 
commeroiaiiam. Armada was one of transition from the 
medieval to the modem form of landowner- 
ship. Feudalism was dead or dying, and trade was usurping 
its throne. In the hands of lords of the manor, the soil 
had been required to furnish, not money, but men-at-arms. 
Mediaeval barons valued their estates chiefly for the number 
of retainers which they sent to their banners. Tudor landlords 
estimated their worth by the amount of rent which they paid 
into their coffers. Mediaeval farmers extracted from the soil 
only so much food as they required for the sustenance of 
themselves and their families. Modem tenants were hot 
satisfied with this self-sufficing industry ; they desired; tq rfbjse. 
from the land not only food, but profit. As trade 
and;towns grew, and English'wool made;.^ 
tinental cities, or' was woven into • 4qth, 
markets were 
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Fresh incentives were supplied to individual enterprise, and 
both landlords and tenants learned to regard their land from 
the commercial point of view. 

The results of this infusion into agriculture of the 
commercial spirit were, as has been already noticed, twofold: 
first, the break-up of the old agrarian partnerships, in which 
lords of the manor, parsons, yeomen, farmers, copyholders, and 
labourers were associated for the supply of the wants of the 
villages; and, secondly, the substitution of pasture for tillage, 
and of sheep for corn. 

If money was to be made out of the land, it was plain 
that only individual enterprise could make it. 

tt t i 1 n . L i • -ti (1) Enclosure. 

under the old system, it was open to the idle¬ 
ness of one man to cripple the energy of fifty others. To 
exchange, divide, enclose, and so consolidate the holdings, 
became the object of the rural aristocracy. As Fuller says in 
his “ Holy Stato ”:—“ The poor man who is monarch of but 
one enclosed acre will receive more profit from it than from 
his share of many acres in common with others.” Sometimes 
the commons wero equally divided; sometimes the landlords 
bought up the whole; sometimes they enclosed them by 
force, or by connivance with the principal commopers. 
Voluntary agreements between commoners and proprietors of 
land were not infrequent, and bargains were often struck on 
equitable terms, based on a valuation and commutation of 
commoners’ rights. But it was a rough ago, in which might 
was right; and Sir Thomas More presonts us with another 
side of the picture. He speaks of “ husbandmon thrust out of 
their own, or else by covin and fraud, or by violent oppression, 
put beside it, or by wrongs and injuries so wearied, that they 
be compelled to sell all.” 

A striking example of More’s first statement may be quoted 
from tbe lives of the Berkeleys. Maurice, the second earl, 
had a wood called Whiteclive Wood, which "hoe fancieth. to 
reduce into a park. 1 ’ He treated with his tenants and the 
freeholders for the sale or exchange of their land, and with 
the commoners for their rights of oooutnoa 

"After some labour spent, and aet prtVM&fefgs to such effect as bee 
agrated at, he remembered (as it eeemeth) th? Adage, * multa turn laud- 
omtor, nM priut paraoto/ * many actions aw-aot praiseworthy tiU they 
bee done.’ He, therefore, on » sodals, 'resolutely eacloseth soe much of 

X 1 , ' ' 
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each man’s land unto his sayd wood as he desired; maketh it a parke, 
placeth keepers, and storeth it with deere. And called it, as to this day 
it is, Whitclyve Park. 

“ They, seeing what was done, and this lord offermgo compositions and 
oxchanges as before, most of them soone agreed, when there was noo 
remedy. And liee soone after had theiro grants and releases of land and 
common as hoe at first desired. Unguentem pungit , pungentem rusticus 
ungit. It is not for a lord too long to make curtesy to the clowted shoe. 
Those fewe that romayned obstinate, fell after upon his sonne with suites 
to their small comfort and less gaiuos.” 

If a small copyholder or yeoman were obstinate, the pro¬ 
ceedings of Sir (tiles Overreach, in the New Way to Pay Old 
Debt-#, may illustrato the way in which the Naboth's vine¬ 
yard, even of a lord of the manor, might be appropriated by a 
wealthy capitalist:— 

“ I’ll buy some cottage near his manor; 

Which done, Til make my men break ope his fences, 

Eide o’er his standing com, or in the night 
Set fire to his bams, or break his cattle’s legs. 

These trespasses will draw on suits, and suits expenses, 

Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 

When 1 Itave harried him thus two or throe years, 

Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all lxis thrift and care he’ll grow behindhand. 

Then, with the favour of my man at law, 

I will pretend some title; want will force him 
To put it to arbitrament. Then if he sells 
For half the value, he shall have ready money, 

And I possess the land.” 

Considerations of mutual advantage, equitable bargains, 
fair purchase, superior force, legal chicanery, were all' at work 
to accelerate the change from common to individual ownership,, 
and to the consolidation of separate holdings instead of open 
farms. If the commonor appealed to the law courts, the 
matter too often ** ended as it was friended.” u Handy-dandy ” 
was, in the Middle Ages, a proverbial expression for a covert 
bribe; and the perversion of justice is enshrined in the I^tin 
jingle Jws mi4 jwre datmr, Si mmmm wb « 

Sometimes, indeed,, the enclosure was sucoe^sfuEy resisted*- By 
the energy and public spirit of William Bliakespare, .himself 
ft Commoner, the bid. of pft 

Md$ itWelcohibe, near 
A^ W^wbk Assises, CW^; 
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order that “ noe inclosure shalbe made within the parish of 
Stratforde, for that yt is agaynst the Lawes of the Realme.” 

The first result of the commercial spirit which was infused 
into farmin g was the increase of enclosures, 
and the consequent severance, whether directly ®ooi°Tr^e. f 
or indirectly, of a considerable portion of the 
rural population from the soil. If this change had been ac¬ 
companied by a largo extension of arable fanning, the market 
for agricultural labour might havo been so enlarged as to relieve 
agrarian distress. But the change which took place in farming 
served only to increase the scarcity of employment. The 
second result of the commercial revolution was to substitute 
the shepherd and his dog for the ploughmen and their teams, 
wool for corn, and pasture for tillage, and thus to diminish the 
demand for labour at the very moment when the supply was 
increased. Woollen manufactures grow so rapidly both at 
home and abroad that there was a ready sale for English wool 
both in England and on the Continent. The fineness of the 
English fleeces made them indispensable to foreign weavers; wool 
was easily transported, without risk of damage, and without 
liability to duty. The profits of sheep-farming wore sure, and 
the outgoings in the cost of labour small. Arable fanning, on 
the other hand, was an uncertain speculation, and the neces¬ 
sary outlay was largo. No efforts were spared to extend 
sheep-walks. Small tenants were evicted; labourers’ cottages 
were pulled down, the lords’ demesnes turned into pastures; 
wastes and commons were enclosod for the same purpose. 
This process, which began at the end of the fifteenth century, 
continued till the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The change of tillage into pasture was strenuously resisted 
by the legislature (pp. 117,240). To encourage 
arable farming, and to prevent the dopopula- 
tion of country districts, corn-laws prohibited 
the importation of wheat until the prices had 
reached a certain height Aots of Parliament were passed to 
limit the size of the flocks which might be owned by a single 
sheepmaster, to prevent the destruction of farm buildings, 
and to check the conversion of to pasture. At 

law, arable land'was given the precedence, over other lands; 
beasts of the plough received privilege# "from which other 
beasts were debarred; bonds to restrain Ullage were declared 
x 2 
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to be void. But at first legislation was as powerless as the 
Pope’s bull against a comet, and the change went on apace. 
It was not checked till the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
when the increased value of com and meat, and the profits 
that were to be derived from arable farming, onco more 
redressed the balance. 

The twofold effect of the commercial revolution told 
disastrously on the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer. His miseries were aggra¬ 
vated during the period under reviow by a 
rapid rise in the value of all agricultural produce. Every 
owner of land benefited by the rise, and tenant-farmer’s, if 
they held their tenancies at reasonable rents, grew rich. But 
the labourer alone suffered. As a new supply of precious 
metals poured in from America, the purchasing powor of 
money fell (p. 362). The wages of labour were arbitrarily fixed 
by statute at the rates of the previous century, though, relatively 
to the prices of necessaries, they had dwindled by a half. At 
the same time, the dissolution of the monasteries had de¬ 
prived the poor of charitable aid; and the principle of their 
compulsory support was still imperfectly understood. The 
labour-market was glutted, and the power of tho trade-gilds 
excluded the peasant from employment in towns. Hundreds 
of poor Toms were whipped from “ tything to tything, and 
stock’d, punished, and imprisoned ”:— 

" From low tons, 

Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes, and mills, 

Sometime with lunatic bairns, sometime with prayer 
Enforce their charity." 


The remedy for these conditions of rural distress was the 
employment of more labour in the profitable cultivation of 
the soil. But here, too, misfortune seemed to pursue ; the 
unhappy agricultural labourer. Direct and indirect evidence 
is forthcoming to prove that agriculture was retrograding 
rather than advancing, that tkeyield per, aore';,WW ;4«ee 
plentiful, and that the use of such fertilisers' W the seleoee'Of 
the day commanded was declining., Fit«hsrbert,;^<^:itt;;|l^e' ■' 
early part of .the rixteen%:eatery,, 
practice of marling the land wee 
. ;th*t .the eropt.were smaller,' 'and' 1 t&efevts^ 
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slovenly. The decline was not unnatural. The transition 
which has been described disturbed that security of property 
without which enterprise dies. Moreover, the dissolution of the 
monasteries inflicted a heavy blow upon agriculture as an art. 
To English fanning the monks were, in the sixteenth century, 
what capitalist landlords were in the eighteenth. They were 
the most scientific farmers of the day; they had access to 
the practical learning of the ancients; their intercourse with 
their brethren abroad gave them opportunities of benefiting 
by the experience of foreigners which were denied to most of 
their contemporaries. When the great religious houses were 
destroyed, agriculture, of which they were the pioneers, 
suffered a heavy loss. 

Already, however, there were signs that, as soon as the 
transition era was ended, their places would be occupied. 
Throughout Europe agricultural literature was commencing, 
and writers were at work urging upon farmers 
the improved methods which enclosures had 
opened out to them. In Spain Herrera, in 
Italy Crescendo and Tarello, in the Low Countries ITeresbach, 
in France Charles Estienno and Bernard Palissy, wrote upon 
farming. The gentry began to pay attention to agriculture. 
As Michel de l’Hopital solaced his exile with a farm at 
Etarapes, so Fitzhorbert, in the reign of Henry VII., or Sir 
Richard Weston in that of Charles I., or Townshend in that 
of George IL, occupied their leisure in agriculture, and so 
conferred greater benefits in their retirement upon the well¬ 
being of England, than they had over done by their judicial, 
or diplomatic, or political services. A list of the numerous 
writers who studied the subject of farming in the Elizabethan 
period would exceed our limits. It will be,sufficient to 
mention Thomas Tusser and Bamaby Googe. 

Thomas Tusser was on Essex man and a Suffolk farmer. 
But his own life proved the difficulty of combining practice 
with science. “ He spread his bread,” says Fuller, * with all 
sorts of butter, yet none would ever stick thereon,” He was 
successively " a musician, schoolmaster, serving-man, husband¬ 
man, grazier, poet—mow skilful in all than: thriving in his 
vocation.” To the present generation he is little hut a name; 
yet his doggerel poems, printed m lJ578, ale valuable as a 
storehouse of information respecting the rural life, domestic 
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economy, and agricultural practices of our Elizabethan an¬ 
cestors. When, in 1723, Lord Molesworth proposed schools of 
agriculture should be established, he also advised that Tusser’s 
“ Five hundred points of good husbandry ” should bo “ taught 
to the boys to read, to copy, and get by heart.” Like all 
the scientific farmers of the day, he was an 
enthusiastic advocate for enclosures, and ho 
sings tho praises of “ several,” as opposed to “ champion,” or 
open farms. He was ignorant of the use of clover, artificial 
grasses and roots. Though he mentions turnips, it is only as 
“ a kitchen garden root to boil or butter.” Ho altogether 
ignores tho necessity of drainage, and dismisses tho sub¬ 
ject of manure, or “compass,” with tho briefest possible 
mention. 

Almost a contemporary of Tusser was Bamaby Googe, 
whoso “four Books of Husbandrio” were published in 1577. 
The value of his work, which is mainly a compilation from 
Flemish and English works, lies in his insistence on the 
necessity of manure, and his mention of clover, which he 
calls tr&fle de Bowrgoyne, and supposes to bo a Moorish grass 
introduced by the Spaniards. Elizabethan farmers wore apt 
to take from the same land as many com crops in succession 
as it would boar, \yhen thoroughly exhausted, it lay fallow. 
No rotation of crops was practised, except tho interposition of 
beans once in every three years; roots and artificial grasses, 
which, when properly employed, clean, rest, and enrich the 
land, were entirely unknown to the English husbandman in 
the sixteenth century. Hence Googe was invaluablo for the 
stress that he laid on the one means of restoring the fertility 
of the soil winch was open to his contemporaries, and for his 
mention of clover, in which lay the germs of future agri¬ 
cultural wealth. 

Nor was it in literature only that the promise of better 
otrdanin* ti 11166 brightened the agricultural prospects. 

In the revival of gardening, also, there lay 
hope for agriculturists. Since the Wars of the Boses the art of 
gardening had almost expired, and the dissolution of tho 
monasteries, where alone it had survived, gave it for the time 
its death-blow. It is said that Queen Oatharino was pro¬ 
vided 'With salads from Flanders: -because \n<me ; •■could:;be'- 
furnished at home ia the reign of I&tiirjr '■ 
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and roots, which had been plentiful in the fifteenth century, 
wore dying out, or their use unknown, when the trim gardens 
and “ erberes ” of the monks passed into other hands. Now, 
however, gardening began, as Fuller says, to creep out of 
Holland into England, though, as late as 1G50, Hartlib states 
that it was almost unknown in the north and west. Onions 
and cabbages had been cultivated in cottage gardens in the 
reign of Henry III.,.and wore commended by Piers Plowman; 
but in the first half of the fifteenth century they were im¬ 
ported from Flanders. In the neighbourhood of Fulham and 
along the Suffolk coast, gardens were laid out in which these 
useful vegetables were cultivated, as well as carrots and 
parsnips, and, it is said — though probably they were not 
known till half a century later—“collo flowers.” In these 
gardens also turnips were grown, but only as roots to be 
boiled and oaten with butter. Near Sandwich, carrots were 
extensively cultivated, and wero called from the place of their 
cultivation “ Sandwich carrots.” 

By the middle of the reign of Elizabeth enclosures had 
been extensively made; sheep-farming had prospered; prices 
of agricultural produco wero rising, and thus giving a new 
stimulus to arable farming; hero and there a gentleman was 
giving attention to the cultivation of his estates; agricultural 
writers were urging the adoption of the best farming methods 
which wero known to the science of tho day, and in gardens 
new stores of agricultural wealth wore accumulating. Tho 
most disastrous feature of the period was tho condition of the 
agricultural labourer; and in tho increase of arable fanning 
lay his chief hope of employment. 


The reign of Elizabeth opens a now ehaptor in our 

industrial history. We have seen how tho _ 

medieval and feudal organisation of society 
had broken down in the Reformation and rr*Ae. 
Renaissance periods. The increased activity 
of the human spirit was no longer content to work under tho 
restrictions which custom, tradition, and law had built up. 
The greed of kings, rulers, and landholders co-operated in the 
destruction of those organisations which had in some measure 
.protected the working classes, and in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
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Edward VI., and Mary, little had been done to build up any 
new organisation adapted to the new order of things. 

The period of transition had been one of great disordor 
and misery. It was reserved for the reign of Elizabeth to 
usher in a period of prosperity for all except the poorest 
classes, and to lay tho foundations of that commercial and 
industrial supremacy which England was to enjoy for several 
centuries among the nations of tho world. 

Of this coming revival there were few signs at tho time of 
Elizabeth’s accession (1553). Tho treasury was bankrupt, 
and the credit of the Government so low that it had to pay 
fourteen per cent, for its loans. Every branch of tho adminis¬ 
tration was rotten. England was at war, but miserably 
deficient in all military and naval appliances. Domestic 
trades were stagnant. Tho spread of vagrancy and pauperism 
had been hardly chooked by the terrible laws of Henry VIII. 
and his successors (pp. 250, 253); and tho currency had been 
utterly disorganised by the fraudulent policy of successive 
governments, and the consequent increase of clipping, and of 
falso coinage. 

This was in some rospects the most urgent of tho problems 
which the new quoon had to deal with. The 
^BroWenL 07 religious question was indeed more visibly 
pressing. Some sort of ecclesiastical settle¬ 
ment must be made. The rival parties must bo in some 
measure restrained. But there was no chance of a revival of 
trade and prosperity while the currency was in such a con¬ 
dition that no one could say what would bo the real value of 
any coins he obtained, nor how soon that value might be 
diminished by a fresh issue of debased coina There were in 
circulation three different kinds of shillings and four different 
kinds of tester, or sixpenny piecea All of these varied in 
original quality and size, and now differed from one another 
still more through the action of clippers and sweatera Similar 
disorder prevailed among the lesser coins, and Elizabeth's 
council determined to call in the whole currency, andto issue 
a completely .new set 'of <oins^’(15d0)/'''; : Thht''; 
was a gigantic undertaking, 
serious otyeeifiotti P 

carrying 'it out. Her could any method avo$;'(»u^ 
discontent arhohg those who 
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suffered, from the change. But the council wisely felt that 
they must, at all risks, complete the reform. So the Queen 
issued a proclamation (Sept. 27,1560), explaining tho evils of 
the existing currency, and calling in the debased coins, which 
were to bo paid for in tho now coins at a rate below their 
nominal value, but, on an average, nearly their real value; and 
a small bounty was offered for every pound’s worth of silver 
brought in. This was the essence of the proclamation, only 
that the rate of purchase was represented as somewhat more 
favourable to tho public than it actually was. The Govern¬ 
ment professed to bo ready to bear tho whole cost of re- 
coinage. In reality they defrayed it, and even made a small 
profit, out of tho slight difference between tho real value of 
the old coins and the prico given for thorn in tho now. Tho 
following figures show the extent of tho transaction:— 

Debased coin collected . 631,950 lbs. 

Silver iu debased coin ’. 244,416 lbs. 

Value of this in new coin . .£733,248 

Price paid by the Government for debased coin ... £638,000 

dost, of collect ion, bounties, etc. £45,859 

Cost of coining now money ... . £35,886 

Total cost of new issue . £719,045 

Comparing the third and seventh items, we see that the 
Government made a profit of £14,203, after paying all ex¬ 
penses. We certainly need not grudge Elizabeth’s Govern¬ 
ment their profit. They wore in urgent noed of money, and 
had oonferrod an almost priceless benefit on the community; 
but it was characteristic of Elizabeth, that she was able to 
make a profit out of the transaction and yet to get the credit 
of having been a loser by it, 

The establishment of a sound currency made a revival of 
industry and prosperity at least possible. 

Fortunately, it was carried through in time to 
enable our Countrytnen to take advantage of 
the great influx , of silver from America It is estimated that 
the amount of silver in Europe was quadrupled during the 
fifteenth century, ( The new. silver, however, went chiefly to 
Spain in the first ■instsince^imd. the Spanish Government made 
strenuous efforts to nations from 

obtaining TflWr efforts, how¬ 
ever} met Util* 1 did not secure 
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much additional bullion before 1561 this was chiefly because 
the condition of our currency and the social and religious 
disorder had ruined our foreign trade. From 1561 onwards 
silver flowed into England, with the natural consequence that 
prices .rapidly rose, and that industry was greatly stimulated. 
The riso of prices had indeed begun by 1540, and had, on 
the whole, continued; but before 1561 this was 
^Prices. 01 mainly duo to the depreciation of the coinage, 
which raised nominal prices. No doubt there 
was also a real rise in the price of grain; but this must be 
connected with tho extensive changing of arable land into 
pasture. Accordingly, we find that neither profits nor wages 
rose proportionately. After 1561 tho riso was of a healthier 
sort. Merchants and manufacturers began to grow rich, and 
workmen in their turn participated in tho growing prosperity. 
Tho increased stock of silver tended also to assist the 
accumulation of capital. Woalth saved in 
The increase of other' forms had not been so readily available 
saving. for productive purposes. In the form of 
bullion it was at once easier to preserve it 
without deterioration and to apply it to trade, manufacture, 
or agriculture, according to whatever openings might arise for 
profitable investment. 

The rise in prices was not indeed an unmixod advantage. 
Neither rents nor wages rose at quite so rapid a rate; and thus 
both the country gentlemen and the labourers found them¬ 
selves put at some disadvantage. So for, however, as tho 
labourers were concerned, the increased activity of industry gave 
them more employment, and more opportunities for earning 
wages outside their regular trade; and this probably more 
than counterbalanced the fact that their wages did not rise as 
rapidly as the prioes of the things they needed. Our in¬ 
formation is too defective to enable us to speak positively on 
tho subject; but, at least, the proofs of social misery dimhiish 
after the restoration of the currency, though for soma years 
the improvement seems to have Wo slow and slight ., 
We must now speak of the efforts of Elizabeth's Cfoverhment 
to organise and foster the national industries. 
The name « Mercaatflism ”,h*« to 

. the system" --vv....-,.::, 

that practically dominated 
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close of the last century, when the whole system began to bo 
assailed by Adam Smith and his followers. A fundamental 
object of this policy was the increase of the stock of precious 
metals within the country; and modern political economists 
have had little difficulty in showing the fallaciousness of the 
implied assumption that money is the kind of wealth most 
essential for national prosperity. “ Money,” they tell us, “ is 
only a means towards an end, and that end is wealth in other 
forms—as, for instance, in the form of necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries.” This is no doubt true, and might bo accepted 
as self-evident, were it not in practice so often ignored. But 
there is something to bo said on the other side. Though 
money is not the ultimate object of human desire, it is, for 
many purposes, the most convenient form of wealth ; and, in 
some circumstances, it may bo worth while to sacrifice quantity 
to form. Elizabeth’s object was political quite as much as 
commercial. She wanted money in order to subsidise Hootch 
and French rebels, and so to embarrass her oxtornal enemies. 
She wanted money to maintain internal order, and to provide 
for national defence; and the maintonanco of authority at homo 
and abroad was a pro-requisite for the growth of English in¬ 
dustry. This may bo accepted os at least a partial excuse for 
her violation of what we should call the principles of Free 
Trade. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the Navigation Laws of tho 
first and fifth years of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
older laws were in some measure relaxed; but 
English subjects who imported goods in English suatwiaj. 

vessels were excused some of the customs due 
from aliens and from Englishmen who used foreign ships; 
while, in some trades, English ships were given a complete 
monopoly. These measures were not merely “ protective " in 
the modem sense. They aimed at encouraging seamanship, 
partly at least, because English seamanship was one of tho 
bases of national strength. On the same principles, Fishery 
was encouraged, and that not merely by remissions of customs 
duties in the case of English fishers in English, 
vessels, hut also by the legislative enforcement 
of Fasts. To assert that feetingwas a religious duty was made 
a, penal offence; yet, for the encouragement of fisheries, fast 
days were to be observed. Heavy 'resttictions were also placed 
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on the importation of fish caught by aliens, or from alien 
vessels. In a report issued as to the success of the Fishery 
Acts in the early part of the reign, it is proudly stated that 
a thousand additional men had thus been attracted to the 
fishing trade, and were consequently “ ready to serve in Her 
Majesty’s ships.” Experience, however, proved that English 
fishers could not supply the market adequately, and many of 
the restrictions were removed in 1597. 

We will not attempt to describe in detail the various other 
ways in which Elizabeth’s Government tried 
Encouragement to stimulate native industries. Few of them 
rntasta-y: involved any new principles. The importation 

of manufactured goods and the exportation 
of raw material were alike discouraged. There was, however, 
little theoretical consistency in the national policy. Wool is 
a raw material; but to forbid its exportation would have ruined 
one of our chief industries. So wool might be exported; but 
woe to that man who exported a live sheep. For the first 
offence he might lose a hand! English subjects must wear 
English-made caps. They had not even the choico of going 
without caps altogether. Caps, fully wrought in England, had 
to be worn by almost all persons of six years and upwards, on 
overy Sunday and Holy Day, under penalty of a fine. 

Another favourite method for the encouragement of English 
industry was the granting of patonts and 
Monopolies. mono p 0 lies. The establishment of great in¬ 
dustries was induced by granting exclusive rights to those 
who would engage in them. This system was at a later time 
often resorted to, chiefly as a means of enriching royal favourites 
or in order to raise money for the Crown, in return for exclusive 
privileges. But when tho ostensible motive was the real one, 
we must not regard the system as altogether indefensible, 
however unsuitable it maybe to modem industrial conditions. 
The scarcity of capital and of business experience arid enterprise 
in the early years of Elizabeth may have justified tfcegivfcpig 
of an artificial stimulus to new industries. But gre^ wjpdom 
and caution were needed in granting patonte, or:th«’«Wiihig' 
evils were likely to exceed the advantages.. :i Tfae;efe*ldi 
merchant companies was one of the 1 most important brambles.' 
of the policy of 'granting 
(h^ subject for a later paragraph . 
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We pass next to the Statute of Apprentices (15G3)—tlxe 
great effort made by Elizabeth’s Government 
to control and organise manufactures and T Ap ^?”*L o f 
agriculture. This Act was not repealed till 
1813. Among its expressed objects we find the raising of wages. 
In this respect, it seems to stand in striking contrast with the 
earlier Statutes of Labourers; but the Government could 
scarcely shut its oyes to the fact that the 
general rise in prices, and the revival of in- Th T t f^ 1 e r an<1 
dustrial prosperity, made an increase of wages 
both desirable and possible. We may next notice that the 
Act showed the persistence of the old belief that those who 
were able to labour might reasonably bo compelled to do so. 
Agricultural labourers might be made, to work till the ago of 
sixty ; but other labourers and artisans only up to thirty years 
of age or marriage. To promote permanence of service, it was 
provided that, in many trades, workers must bo hired by the 
year; and a man from another parish might not bo employed, 
unless he brought satisfactory testimonials from his last 
employer. 

Wages wore to be fixed annually for each district by the 
justices, after consultation with “ such discreet 
and grave persons as they shall think meet,” sta ^f^^ Won 
for every trade, and no one might pay more 
or less than the wages so settled. This is evidently a great 
advance on the clumsy attempts to regulate wages in the older 
Statutes of Labourers. 

The hours of labour were defined much as in the older 


laws. Except in London, the summer day’s work was to be 
from five a,m. till six or eight p.in., but with intermissions 
which brought the total down to about nine and a half hours. 
In winter the daylight was to regulate the duration of work, 
and this would probably, give an average of eight and » half 
hours a day; but the meaning of the,Aot is by no means 
. clear, nor can we discover whether its regulations ware, adhered 
to in practice. 1 tf. as 

to apprenticeship. These; may be deembed as an attempt to 
secure a thorough technioal education for-those entering any 
trade, and also, ,sugt:;supply of 
'labour of Ttelottr tappreatiees to 

journeymen irr each. village trades 
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were more favourably treated than those occupations which 
involved living in towns, and which were generally of less 
paramount necessity, or less conducive to national power. 
Therefore, while an agriculturist might take any lad as an 
apprentice, an artisan in a corporate town was limited to the 
sons of freemen, and these might not be withdrawn from 
agriculture. Merchants and shopkeepers were still further 
restricted, and could only take as apprentices the sons of the 
comparatively well-to-do. Such limitations were probably 
partly due to the influence of the growing middle classes, 
anxious not to have their trades overcrowded; but in the 
main they seem to indicate a desire to encourage tillage and 
other open-air and village industries, which would tend to 
keep up the supply of strong fighting men, who might other¬ 
wise be tempted to migrate into the towns, already unsanitary 
and overcrowded, and to pursue avocations less directly pro¬ 
ductive of food and other necessaries. 


The Act is chiefly interesting as the first serious attempt 
to organise English industries after the groat 
T&e breakdown, in the middle of the sixteenth 
of industry. century, of the medueval organisation On 

tho whole it follows many of the old ideas, 
but it shows that Elizabeth’s statesmen recognised tho nood 
of more flexibility than had been provided for under the older 
laws. Thus, in the matter of fixing wages, it seems clear that 
tho justices were intended to give authoritative sanction to a 
rate of wage according to the industrial forces at work in a 
particular locality and trade, rather than to enforce their own 
ideas as to what wages were equitable, or to maintain the rate 
that existed in tho past. The State had not, indeed, aban¬ 
doned the idea that it could interfere to fix wages, but it was 
certainly now showing a greater appreciation of tho need of 
caution and the strength of economic forces, the results of 
which could be at most only slightly modified by a considera¬ 
tion of what rate of wages seemed desirable. Accordingly, 
tho justices were somewhat in the position of modem arbitra¬ 
tors in a dispute about wages, who have to consider, not what 
they would desire, but what the conditions cf the .market 
admit of. Unfortunately, the justices, who Wem th^ns^yes 
generally employers, were not a!v ; 

suspected of ■ unfairness, even, when ' 
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it is probable that they served a useful function. They wore 
not to blame for the fact that wages rose more slowly than 
prices, for this is generally the ease, even when the labourers 
are associated in strong trade unions, and are thus able to 
take early advantage of an improved market. At any rate 
it appears that the condition of the trades to which the Act 
applied compared favourably with that of the new trades that 
sprung up in the eighteenth century, to which the Act did 
not apply. 

A similar approval may probably bo given to the attempt 
made by Elizabeth’s Acts to secure a better technical educa¬ 
tion for the labourers in the different skilled trades, but it is 
not possiblo to decide whether the regulations as to tho limita¬ 
tion of apprentices did more good than harm. 

Another branch of the Elizabethan organisation of industry 
was tho formation of companies to take the place of tho old 
craft gilds, which had deteriorated before tho Reformation, 
and been almost destroyed by tho confiscating policy of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI.’s Council (p. 127). Tho now companies 
were of a wider character than tho old gilds; they wore 
authorised by the Crown instoad of tho Municipalities. They 
were generally associations of employers instoad of, like tho 
old gilds, of actual workers, and a single company often 
included a number of trades. 

One of the chiof reasons given for forming these companies 
was the importance of supervising tho quality of tho goods 
offered to the public; but the more extended character of tho 
companies made them less efficient for this purpose than the 
old gilds had been in the days of their efficiency. 

A great stimulus was given to English manufactures in 
Elizabeth’s reign by the immigration of Pro- ^ 
tostant refugees from Flanders and, to a less 
extent, from France. As in other industrial ffiimrffiiiu. 
departments, it was thought necessary for the 
Government to regulate the admission and privileges of these 
aliens. In 1561 Sandwich was licensed, to receive from twenty 
to twenty-five master workmen as cloth-workers or fishers. 
Sandwich had been decaying during the last sixty years, 
chiefly through the siltbg-up of ite horbour. The Govern¬ 
ment hoped to revive the iiidustries of '-.the town by means of 
these foreigners, and the experiment was so successful that it 
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was repeated, both here and elsewhere. In a survey taken in 
the eighth year of Elizabeth, the town was 
„ ^ 1116 , found to contain one hundred and twenty 
at sandwich Walloon as against two hundred and ninety- 
one English householdei’s. The newcomers 
also introduced the manufacture of paper and silk. 

In 1565 Norwich received a similar licence, and by 1571 
no less than four thousand nativos of the 
And in Norfolk. etherlands had settled thore, besides large 

numbers in other parts of Norfolk. Thoy introduced the 
making of “bayes, sayes, arras, mockades, and the like.” The 
first book over printed in Norwich was printed in 1570 by one 
of these immigrants, and we find at the present day many 
natives of this town who bear names corrupted from the 
Dutch. 

In 1567 Maidstone petitioned to bo allowed to have foreign 
settlers. The petition was granted, and the thread industry; 
which flourished thore for noarly three centurios, was thus 
started. 

The manufacture of lace was introduced by refugees from 
Alen<;on and Valenciennes into Oranfield, in 
Bedfordshire, and extended thence over 
Bucks, Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire. 
Other immigrants introduced the making of Honiton lace 
into Devon, Silk weaving was also brought into England by 
French Huguenots, and parchment, needles, 
and gallipots are mentioned among the other 
products of the skill and enterprise of the 
fugitives from the Netherlands, 

In almost every instance the invaded districts derived 
groat advantages from the coming of the aliens. In some 
oases the jealousy of the English artisans was naturally 
aroused; but the fact that the newcomers were Protestants, 
exiled for thoir religion, probably moderated this ill-feeling, 
and the improvement which the strangers made in -ibglisb, 
manufactures was so rapid and so considerable that ' neither 
the Government nor the people were much disposed to 
Hsten to the complaints of their rivals. ^ Sotiao; bSfWi 
measures were at a later time adopted, and 
a»mSgtants were required to go through *' seven,; ' ''" ;J 


French 

Xoce-Matters 


And 

Sttfe-Weaw*. 
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While the foreigners wore building up many new in¬ 
dustries, the native woollen manufacture pre¬ 
served its old pre-eminence. . The direction of 
it was passing more and more into the hands 
of capitalists, who gave out work, and grew rich, partly by 
availing themselves of the opportunities for division of labour, 
which manufacture on n largo scale provided. Thus the 
Carders boeame a powerful body, and wero able to secure 
legislative protection against the importation of foreign cards 
for wool. There was much rivalry between clothiers in largo 
towns and those in country places. The latter enjoyed far 
more liberty, and this seems often to have balanced the 
advantages of concentration, and the greater facilities for 
manufacturing on a largo scale. Parliament freijuently tried 
to confine the trade to special towns, probably from a belief 
that the quality of the goods could be better kept up, owing 
to the groator oaso of supervision; but their efforts to preserve 
the monopoly for a few towns were not, very successful. 

The working-up of wool into worsted was a staple of tho 
Eastern Counties, especially of Norfolk. This was a flourish¬ 
ing industry boforo the coming of the Protestant refugees. 
As early its 1554 some foreign artisans wero engaged by the 
mayor and some of the chief workmen to teach some of the 
Norwich weavers certain branches of the trade. Tho result 
was the famous Norwich satins and fustians. To illustrate 
the nature of English manufactures, and the growing con¬ 
sumption of luxuries, wo may quote here an interesting list, 
that L (hiicoiordini gives of tho imports and exports between 
England and Antwerp, which was tho port with which wo did 
tho greatest trade. “ To England,” ho says," Antwerp sends 
jewols and precious stones, silver, bullion, 
quicksilver, wrought silks, cloth of gold and 
silver, gold and silver thread, camblets, grog- 
rams, spices, drugs, sugar, cotton, cummin galls, linen line and 
coarse, serges, demi-ostadeA, tapestry, madder, hops in great 
quantity, glass, salt-^fh, metallic and other merceries of all 
sorts to a great value, arms of all kinds, ammunition for war, 
and household furniture. From England Antwerp receives 
vast quantities of fine and coarse draperies, fringes, and other 
things of that kind to a great value, the flnost wool, excellent 
saffron in small quantities, a great qh*uthy of load and tan, 
v 
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sheep and rabbit skins without number, and various other 
sorts of fine peltry and leather, beer, cheese, and other sorts of 
provisions; also Malmsey wines, which the English import 
from Candia.” 

It will be noticed that English exports were still mostly in 
the form of raw, or almost raw material. Much of the 
English cloths, stuffs, and wools were exported again from 
Antwerp to Italy, Scandinavia, and other parts of Europe. 

The above list, referring only to the Antwerp trade, must 
not be regarded as a complete enumeration either of our 
exports or of our imports in the sixteenth century. From 
India, Persia, and Turkey, from Sweden, Russia, and the New 
World, luxuries unknown to earlier generations of Englishmen 
were being brought in, and many of the eldors feared that 
a demoralisation of the national character would certainly 
ensue.* 

The English foreign trade was mainly in the hands of 
certain great companies, who enjoyed the legal monopoly of 
the commerce with various parts of the 
me areat world. The earlier of these companies were 

MdrobAnt i 

companies, not conducted on joint stock principles. 

They were associations of merchants, each of 
whom might trade with his own capital, and at his own risk, 
provided that he was a member of the company, and con¬ 
formed to its rules. 

The earliest of these companies was that of the Merchant 
Adventurers, who have been spoken of in a 
f ormsr volume (II., pp. 401,552); but in the 
period with which we are now dealing, several 
very important fresh companies were incorporated. Thus the. 

Russia Company received its first charter in 
1555. It thereby obtained a monopoly of the 
trade with Russia, and with any new countries 
its servants might discover (d/. pp. 227, 480, wqq.). 

The Czar, Ivan the Terrible, soon gave these merchants 
free access to all his dominions, and they fried to open tip a new 
trade route through Russia to Persia* An Act of Parliament 

. * Among aw tMags first tatttkWMd tato' SatfapA Mwreta ISIS aod M78 ■. 
wfe tony awmtion owp, pippin*, fcprtaitB, totfcty*, , hop*, ' ..'"totoopo, 

mufom , Me, mafg.fcums, pwtwfeA:«M wwi feVDtarkt 
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in 1550 extended their monopoly to include most of tlio 
trade with Armenia, Media, Hyreania, Persia, and the Caspian 
Sea, conditionally on the trade being carried on only in 
English ships, and the majority of each crew being English. 
The company was very successful till about 1571. Then it 
began to decay, partly through the fluctuating policy of the 
Czar, but partly through the company’s greed. Dutch and 
Gorman traders secured much of the Russian trade, and 
privato English merchants managed to eludo the monopoly in 
various ways. 

Of the other companies we will only mention here the 
IiuHtland Co'Dijtuirij, which traded in tho 
Baltic, and tho Le.tvnit, which traded with 
Turkoy, Syria, and Asia Minor. By tho close companie*. 
of Elizabeth’s reign, France was almost tho 
only country with which English merchants could trado 
without being members of a company. 

Tho system thus built up was open to many of tho abuses 
that accompany monopolies. It may, howovor, bo noticed 
that it is doubtful whether, in Elizabeth's roign, freedom of 
foreign traffic was desirable. It was tho prospect of obtaining 
spocial privileges which encouraged merchants to open up 
new and hazardous markets, and tho organisation of such 
merchants into companies provided a moans of protection 
against the oppressions of the foreign, and often half-bar¬ 
barous powers, with whoso subjects the merchants wished to 
trade. 

Among other indications of tho growth of English wealth 
and commerce in the first half of Elizal>eth's 
reign, two facta may be mentioned here. ** **££* £*{* 
The first of these was the building of the ommrnm. 
Royal Exchange. Hitherto tho London 
merchants had conducted their exchange transactions in 
Lombard Street, in the open air. But in 1560 the building 
of the Royal Exchange began This was 
chiefly duo to the liberality of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, tho merchant who conducted the 
Queen’s mercantile and financial dealing* with foreigners. 
But it was a feeling of the inadequacy of the existing accom¬ 
modation for the increasing commercial transactions of 
London which prompt*! Green's offer to defray tho cost 
y 2 
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of tho building, if the corporation would provide iho site. 
The other illustration of tho growing wealth of Knghuid is 
that when tho Government, wanted to borrow in 15(H), they 
were able, for tho first time, to obtain their loan itt England, 
instead of having to apply to foreign capitalists. 


The year 1580 is notable in tho history of hondon for tho 
adoption of a dclilierato policy of State, by 
l ' 1<! 1U * V ‘‘ ,<! iVivv < ’ottneil and at. the 

of London. instigation of the mayor, aldermen, anti ot her 
tho grave wise tmm in and id amt t ho city, to 
confine the capital, as far as was then possible, to the old in¬ 
habited area within and immediately without the walls, by pro¬ 
hibiting the erection of buildings on now sites in the Liberties 
and out-parishes, or within three utiles of tho city gates, as 
woll as the sub-division of houses into numerous tenement*. 


Tho ordinance took the form of a royal pro- 
^London*° f r 'lamation, signed by the Queen at Nonesuch, 
near Epsom, on the 7th of July, I5S0, and 
waa meant to serve only until such time ns some further good 
order should bo devised for remedy by Parliament or other¬ 
wise ; however, tho royal proclamation remained for nearly a 
century the form by which it was sought to give effect to the 
policy of cheeking the growth of London. The reason alleged 
for this remarkable ordinance waa " that great multitudes of 
people wore brought to inhabit m small rooms, whereof a great 
part are seen very poor; yea, such must live by lagging, or of 
worse means, and they heaped up together and in a sort 
smothered with many families of children and servants In one 
house or small tenement’* This was, doubtless, the special 
©fleet upon London of the vagrancy and pauperism which had 
hegtm in rural England under the first Tudors in mmmxmm 
0 rage for pasture-farming, had grown owing to early mid 
improvident marriages and the removal of all other tmdkevei 
i-M. ‘ 
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beggar stops before the door of a citizen and says the Lord’s 
Prayer, or a jargon of it, in a canting Northumbrian accent. 
“ How got you in at the gates (” asks (Jivis; whereupon the 
mendicant explains that the beadle of the Beggars was a 
countryman of his own, and had softened towards him on 
hearing his Northumbrian speech, in one way or another the 
Liberties or skirts of London, all round the walls, had filled 
up with a comparatively poor and often vicious class, dwelling 
in mean tenements, who “ must live by begging or of worse 
moans.” Many inconvonioncos, said the proclamation of 1580, 
wore soon already, and moro were like to follow, the most 
specific danger alleged being the spreading of plague into the 
City itself and all over the realm. The jurisdiction of the 
mayor and aldermen extended to those skirts of the city, as 
far as the Bars (Temple Bar, Holborn Bar, tho bar in West 
Smith field, and so all round the somi-circlo to tho bar on the 
Whitechapel highway). But the arm of tho law did not reach 
to tho Liberties as it did to tho well-ordered 
and regularly-built City; and it is probable 
that tho extramural part of tho capital was tamp. mu. 
becoming unmanageable in other respects 
than in tho matter of plaguo. One of the academic themes 
of tho time, which occupies an appendix to .John Stow’s 
“ Survey of London,” was touching the most convenient size 
of a civic community. Stow’s essayist cites tho opinion of 
the Greek architect Hippodamus, better known to modem 
readers through Aristotle’s “Politics," that ton thousand 
persons was tho largest community that could be well 
governed, fed, and kept in health. 

Tho repressive policy which was adopted in 1580, on the 
initiative of tho mayor and aldermen, was formally adhored 
to for nearly a century, during which time London quad¬ 
rupled in numbers and area. A letter of 27th of Juno, 1002, 
gives us a glimpse of how the ordinance worked:—“ Tho 
council have spied, on inconvenient increase of housing in and 
about London, by building in odd comers, in gardens, and 
over stables. They have begun to pull down one here and 
there, lighting in almost every parish on the unluckiest, which 
is far from removing fcho misohiei" Also householders were 
now and then indicted at the Sessions fbr subletting, but only 
in very bod eases: thus, at the Middlesex Sessions in May, 
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1637, a house was indicted which contained eleven married 
couples and fifteen single persons. London continued to 
grow; only it grew after a most irregular and unwholesome 
fashion, because no provision was made for its orderly ex¬ 
pansion. But the question that hero concerns us is the actual 
numbers of the capital at the time when the Queen’s (lovem- 
ment ordered that no more houses should be built within a 
radius of three miles of the City gates. 

It happens that we have the means of reckoning the 
population of London in that very year, 1580, 
^LondoMm with a high degree of accuracy. During the 
trouble from plague in 1582, when the Privy 
Council were blaming the City authorities, and the City 
authorities were retorting upon the Council and the Court, it 
occurred to Lord Burghley to get from the mayor a series of 
the weekly burials from plague and from all other causes, and 
of the weekly christenings. The mayor was able to get the 
figures from the books of the Company of Parish Clerks, who 
had begun as early as the reign of Henry VIII. to compile 
weekly bills of mortality in special times of plague, and had 
gradually assumed the office of registrars of births and deaths, 
which they held in London until the Registration Act of 1837. 
The result of the Lord Treasurer’s application was a neatly 
written tabular abstract, on ton or more pages quarto (pre¬ 
served among the Cecil papers at Hatfield), showing a long series 
of weekly burials from plague and from ordinary causes, and 
of the weekly christenings, together with columns of still¬ 
births, and of the number of parishes that were free of plague 
in each week. The tables cover a period of five years, from 
1578 to 1682 inclusive, with the five first weeks of 1683, It is 
not quite clear how many parishes were included in tho 
return; but it is probable (from the known precedents of 1683 
and 1674) that the statistics are those of one hundred and 
eight parishes, of which ninety-seven were within the walls 
(mostly small), and eleven without the walls and in the 
Liberties, including the gate-parishes at Aldgate, Bishoptgate, 
Cripplegate, and Aldersgate, whioh were partly withbr jand 
partly without, In the 1683 figures there were elevoa «it* 
parishes besides the one hundred and eightfc, ureln£^;'l|«ch- 
ney, Stoke Newington, Islington,' ;the' 

Lwabeth and Stepney ; if these .Wh. . 
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tables for 1578-82, we should have to increase the following 
estimate by about one-seventh. The note gives a summary.* 
The annual average of burials is 88 per cent, more, owing to 
the severity of plague in four out of the five years; but in 
the year 1580, when there was little plague (128 deaths), the 
christenings were 8,568 and the burials only 2,873, the former 
being 24 per cent, in excess. With the christenings (in a year 
without tho disturbance of plague) one-fourth more than the 
burials, wo may assume that the birth-rate and tho death-rate 
had both been favourable, say 29 per 1,000 inhabitants for tho 
former and 2.3 per 1,000 for tho latter, which would give a 
population of some 123,000. 

It is probable that tho numbers thus reckoned for 1580 
were twice as many as the population of 
London would have amounted to at the time Population of 
of the Reformation, or at tho dissolution of **££*“* 
the monasteries, and that they were three 
times the average population throughout the wholo mediaival 
period. Tho earliest known estimate is one that was made in 
tho time of Richard I. by the Archdeacon of London, Peter of 
Blok The Archdeacon was as likely a person ns any to know: 
ho gives the number of parish churches at 120 (they must have 
boon mostly chapels), IkjsuIos thirteen greater conventual 
churches, and the number of inhabitants at 40,000. These 
figures he gives in a letter to the Pope, so as to bring out the 
extent of his ill-paid archidioconal duty. When the poll-tax 
of 1377 was taken, 23,314 above tho ago of fourteen years were 
assessed in London for their groat each, which, by tho ordinary 
allowances for evasions and for children, would give a popula¬ 
tion of somo 45,000. Nearly all of these had resided within 
the walls or at the gates. It was a few years after that date 
(in 1393) that the Western Liberty, or tho ward of Farringdon 
Without, was created. The two extant bills of mortality of 
Homy V III.’s reign may easily mislead as to population, being 
each for a single week in a time of plague; but it is probable, 
from a study of their figures, that the population about 1832 -35 
was some 30,000, of which 20,000 would have been in tho 
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parishes outsido the ■walls. The deaths for 1583 are a better 
basis of reckoning, the christenings also being known (fifty-one) 
for a single week of July, suggesting a population of somo 90,000, 
which would probably have included a few thousands in the 
out-parishes beyond the Bars of the Freedom. It is true that 
the Venetian ambassador, in a long despatch to his govern¬ 
ment in 1554, gives the population of London at just double 
that (180,000); but he shows his vague sense of numbers in 
two or three other instances which can bo checked, such as 
the deaths by the sweating sickness of 1551, and the size of 
the liveried retinuos of certain nobles, which are roundly 
exaggerated boyond Stow’s precise numbers. 

' At that time tho science of political arithmetic did not 
exist; oven Lord Butghley’s exact and clerkly 
i S , tables of births and deaths for tho five years 
(1578-82) would hardly have been used, as 
wo can use thorn now, to reckon the population. The first 
attempt of the kind was made by John Graunt, of Birchin 
Lane, in 1082. He had been long deterred from making it by 
the “ misunderstood example of David,” in the last chapter of 
IL Samuel (if he could have foreseen tho Great Plaguo of 
1065 be would hardly have succeeded in overcoming his 
scruples at all); but as he heard aldermen and other grave 
wise in on of the City stating the population after tho Restora¬ 
tion at so many millions, he at length gained courage to 
apply the rulo-of-three to tho christenings and burials, and 
found ttyrttbe whole, number of inhabitants was about 400,000, 
of was within the walls, a fifth part in the 

parfsheij :; 'fttrth€^t out, and three-fifths in the Liberties and in 
out-parishes next to*' them.' That population of 
theold eity, some, 90,000 in the year 1062, was perhaps the 
maximum of its overcrowding. Its area was 880 seres, the 
narrow strip of Liberties all round it h»ving about 300. ,Btit 

and gard j^***® 8 ' 0 * #1* Btonuui fiUre 
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Ai/moruH it is beyond all doubt impossible to assign to any 
single moment such things as the rise of 
a middle class or the general extension of saintsbtiby. 

. . -ii it t Elizabethan 

commerce, it is equally undoubted that the society, 
general notion, which more or less dates and 
attributes these things in England from and to the reign of 
Elizabeth, is roughly and roundly correct. At no time hud a 
middle class been wanting; at no time had there l>cen no such 
thing as commerce. But until the fifteenth century, or thore- 
abouts, England had had little to export but wool: and her 
imports had not been of a kind to encourage a very extensive 
and varied class of merchants. The influences which, with 
increasing force and speed, changed all this at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and ever more and more during the sixteenth, 
have been partly traced already; but may bo conveniently 
summed up here. There were, at home, the increase of 
population after the cessation of the violent 
chocks imposed by the Black I)oatli, the Hun- ’ a uSemoML > 
dred Years' War, anil tlio Wars of the Roses; 
the tendency towards breaking up pasture and towards en¬ 
closing ; the dissolution of the monasteries, and the consequent 
disturbance and reshaping of national life (the placid vocation 
of monasticism and the employments which it gave being 
henceforth closed): the advance in domestic refinement and 
luxury; the press; and the great development given by these 
things and others to the secular side of the piofassbn of the 
law. Abroad there was, before everything, the immense 
revolution and stimulus communicated and kept going by the 
discovery of America And of the sea-route to die Ea*t ; the 
additional energy infused into the prosecution of trade In these 
directions by the over-growing religious and patriotic ambity 
between England and the greatPowers of the Continent— 
especially Bpain and her soon-to-be dependency Portugal—and 
the openings given to merely European trade, partly by the 
now ^(MUttnications with Russia and Turkey, partly by the 
contlnhid disturbance of Weste« ]^ti^, «nd the religious 

If a more general 'mtxd : lemilt; .^is^(^ may bo desired, 

it would almost 'be' • 'the extension of 

commerce (and 1 the rise 1 of a hai^le dlaw which it necessarily 
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brought with it) was simply one of the most obvious results 
of the indefinable spirit of innovation and change which 
distinguished the sixteenth century after Christ, more perhaps 
than any single ago in the entire known history of the world. 
The abundant remains which wo luckily possess of the 
light literature of the time—the first time 
^rtdense* 7 * n ^{jhsh annals when light literature can 
properly bo said to have become abundant— 
enable us to perceive the changes which had come or were 
coining over society with great ease 1 and vividness. In the 
plays of the time abovo all, in the very remarkable and valuable 
series of pamphlets (mainly, indeed, by writers of the later 
Elizabethan and early Jacobean time, but partly by fore¬ 
runners of theirs who are enough to save us from danger of 
anachronism), in many passages of graver works, in religious 
controversies, in sot biographies, and in the nascent kind 
of descriptions and travels by Englishmen and foreigners, wo 
are pretty well furnished with the means of noting the changes 
and the additions which had been made in the typos and 
forcosof English public and private life since Chaucer and 
Langland—with vigour not inferior to any Kliisultathuu's, but 
with a far narrower canvas and a far simpler palette—lirtmod 
the typos and the figures of a hundred and fifty yearn earlier. 
The grades or classes of society, in one sense more distinct, 
were in another much more intermingled than 
court. fc j, 10 p re8enti it waH not till the intro¬ 
duction of German etiquette in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century that the Court, was sharply shut off from 
the people; and a delightful if not very decorous poom of 
Dorset’s shows us how, oven tinder the later Stuarts, persons of 
any character or of no character at all could safely venture 
into the presence uninvited, and tminterfered with unless they 
misbehaved themselves. In Elizabeth’s own time, the constant 
pageants and progresses threw Court and people into pretty 
close company; and the Queen notoriously retained not a little 
of her father’s disposition to he hail-fellow-well-met with his 
subjects. But the uncertain temper which she also inherited* 
and her very strong ideas as to her own dignity, prevented 
her ftom encouraging quite the same easy communication 
which her successor and that successor’s gnu^KMi—cWjw tl. 
—freely allowed; ami it eaangt heeakt *)$$,** 
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hear very much of the Court in the literature of the (lay, 
except in what may be called full-dress relations. This was 
partly duo to the fact that much of this literature was decidedly 
what we now call “ Jiohemian,” partly to the inveterate passion 
of the time for masking and disguising such relations in all 
manner of allegory and paraphrase. Hut the masque, the 
tiltyard practice, the progress, and the pageant of all kinds 
played a very groat part in the life of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth conturios—a part incomparably greater than any¬ 
thing that now corresponds to it 

Relatively, howovor, the class of persons immediately below 
the sovereign exercised a greater influence 
than oven the sovereign herself. The few ™ oWU 7 
remaining members of the ancient nobility, the (so long us 
Elisabeth lived) still fewer additions to their ranks, the groat 
officers of State, and even the wealthier country gentlemen of 
knightly rank, and the considerable functionaries (from bishops 
and judgos downwards) maintained, as is well known, a style 
of housekeeping to which at. present we have alwolutely 
nothing that boars the least resemblance. Even in the Queen's 
days, and not in the latest of them, the death of Edward, Earl 
of Derby, was lamented as putting an end to “ old .English 
hospitality"; but from what wo know of the ways of those 
who survived him, there was not much to complain of. The 
maintenance, indeed, of a regular niediusval force of armed and 
regimented retainers had been made difficult by the jealous 
edicts of Henry VII., and would have boon dangerous under the 
capricious tyranny of his son; but though Elisabeth was noarly 
as jealous os the one, and, in a less sanguinary fashion, almost 
as capricious its the other, the thing if not the name practically 
survived throughout her days; and wo meet with traces of it 
after the Civil Wars. Nothing is more alien from our habits, 
and hardly anything is more difficult to conceive In our time, 
than the status of the "gentleman " of a great household then. 
It has been stud, with hardly any exaggeration, that it provided 
an additional profession for men of gentle or respectable 
birth but not much fortune In those days; and it may be said, 
without any exaggeration at ail, that It was 
a very usual interim occupation between the 
university and a regular profession, or a post 
in the civil and military servi^. We find, for instance, the 
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poet Donne, long after ho was married and had children, and 
while ho was hesitating between the Law and the Church, 
holding this position in the household of a very undistinguished 
person—a mere Surrey knight. From such men upwards to 
earls and archbishops, every man of fortune and family, or of 
fortune and office, in of course increasing numbers, had these 
“gentle” dependents. He did not, as a rule, give them much 
more than houseroom in his almost always spacious house, and 
board at his always plentifully, if somewhat rudely, supplied 
table. What they gave him cannot bo by any means so pre¬ 
cisely defined. They appeared with him on public occasions; 
they did his miscellaneous business and errands; they gave 
him consequonce; and occasionally, as in the cases of Wyatt 
and Essex, they still fought for him. Relatively to the then 
not very numerous population, their nurnbors must have been 
extremely large; and as a great part of their rather nondoscript 
duty consisted in appearing in public at least as handsomely 
dressed as they could afford, they must have counted for much 
in the restless, if not oxactly busy, society which wo see moving 
in the plays and other documents of the time. 

The class immediately below these men’s employers (if 
employers bo not too misleading a word), and 
a hove the lower professional and upper com¬ 
mercial classes, the smaller country gentlo- 
mon, need not much separate notice. They were often— 
perhaps in most cases—attached as pages or otherwise to the 
great households in their youth, and thus actually formed 
part of the class just dismissed. And when they had suc¬ 
ceeded to their estates they did not, unless Parliament or 
business of some kind brought them, appear much in London, 
or fall very readily into its ways when they did. Nor can it, as 
a rule, have been well for them to bo there; for if something 
may be set down to a stock and useful dramatic motive in 
the constant pictures of tho squire mined, or, at least, heavily 
fleeced by usurers and attorneys, courtesans and tradesmen, 
something will remain for solid truth. Indeed, the rag^: ; 'rJ|e 
of the professional and commercial cliw^, aod the ^ 
yet obsOlote/desire of every, -$a 

supplied great AMfOicfeMi' 
to eoun^jjp^^ 
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acres into gold. Such a household as has been referred to, 
even in its most modest form, must have been enormously 
expensive; while the trader and the rising, but not risen, 
lawyer, doctor, or divine were not encouraged by the laws 
and customs of the time to spend very much money, and 
wore, during the earlier years of their career, always making 
more. There was not, strictly speaking, any regular army 
or navy, and the commissions in both, when war was going 
on, were chiefly, if not wholly, filled by the same floating body 
of gentlemen which maintained and formed the households. 
But a good deal of money was made, if some was also lost, in 
the half-privateering, half-commercial expeditions of the time; 
much more by direct and straightforward trade, internal and 
foreign; much by the law in its various grades from counsel to 
scrivenor, and, probably, a good deal by medicine (p. 152), 
while the abundant toleration of pluralities made the Church 
as a vocation occasionally a very profitable one. 

It is not to bo forgotten that the Universities played a 
perhaps moro considerable part in relation to 
all those grades than they have ever played 
since, at least, the end of the seventeenth 
century. Although there was no general system of education, 
almost any clever and promising boy in any class was pretty 
sure to bo sent by some patron to one of the numerous free 
schools, whence it ■Was his own fault if ho did not procood to 
Oxford or Cambridge (or, as was then common, to both). 
And though the greater number of those who did so proceed 
doubtless went into the Church, a considerable surplus drifted 
into the other professions and employments. The connection 
of both Oxford and Cambridge with the capital was also 
pretty close; and in the later years of their stay (which, it 
must bo remembered, was thon seldom less than seven years), 
it is probable that most graduates haunted one part or 
another of London society, 

, The basement of'the structure of the edifice of that 
society, and to a great extent , of all, society 
tljreughout England, was compost of 

not very different: .from «&»• of • 
'^■^ninife day, ti«i i ,'^jiKii)rttot oon- 

'tifigeht of '"prentices" aa an ftddiribn, ar)4 of an infinitely 
smaller proportion of journeymen of all fcinds as a subtraction, 
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with an almost total lack of the lowest class of un¬ 
skilled workmen, or partially skilled “factory hands.” But 
these materials, and to a very large extent the members of 
the upper classes already described, wore intermingled and 
fiVmVfln together in a manner quite unknown to-day. At 
present, society moves in sharply separated groups, while even 
the individuals of theso groups koep very much to themselves. 
The same people moot each other at the samo places and 
times; and they do not, as a rule, meet other people, especially 
of different classes. Then, life was lod much more in common, 
and much more in the open air. The morchant, instead of 
being shut up in his office during business hours, passed those 
hours on ’Change; the lawyer, instead of writing his opinion, 
or holding his consultation in his own chambers, met his 
clients in "Paul’s,” in tho Toraplo Gardens, in Westminster 
Hall. Tho streets themsolvos, though they could hardly have 
been fuller, would have been full not of men hurrying merely 
.from one place to another, but of men occupied in them, 
doing thoir business, taking thoir pleasure, living their lives 
on the actual pavement Tho perpetual rendezvous in 
taverns, though, no doubt, each tavern had its more or less 
regular customers, was much less of a cotorio thing than club 
froquentation. Tho theatres wore opon-air for tho most part; 
the churches were constantly open, and places of regular 
resort; tho groat places of public haunt already named,Paul’s 
’Change, Westminster Hall, and others—-wore not mere pro¬ 
fessional placos, still less wildernesses tenanted by passing 
sightseers, but actual assembly-rooms. And tho assemblies 
that haunted them were of the moat varied, and picturesque 
kind, with more than a little left of the caste dross of the 
middle ages, and with an incessant movement and mixture of 
now kinds. Soldiors just returned from Flanders and Ireland 
(in the latter case probably a good deal the worse wear), 
adventurers fresh from Virginia or Guinea, grave tntiaensand 
lawyers, divinos and physicians, great men with their company 
of gentlemen and serving-men, fiat-cap 'prentices, city dames, 
and damsels, courtesans, bravoea, cocks, distinguishabiq 
'jaore or less by their appearance, and each dass havihg ^r 
/’t&eiuost part much more opportunity few mdivhUud distfeb-v 
than at present—such must havebeen 
of the streets of London in ,tihfc®. 
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while the streets of London were the stage on which the 
national life in more than a microcosm of it passed and was 
seen as it has never been seen since. 


Since the social life of a nation is affected by the personal 
idiosyncrasies of even a weak sovereign, it 
is not surprising to find that the strongly 
marked personality of Elizabeth had power Manners, 
to determine the tone of society. 

Tho age which know her is fitly called Elizabethan, for no 
other adjective so amply describes it. From 
many points of view, her personality was T ^ e Q »a«on! ld 
typical of that of the nation, for the nation 
and she wore thoroughly at one. She liked to think of herself 
as “ wodded to her people,” and so close was their union that 
she and her people grow like each other oven in externals. 
Thus it came about that Elizabeth’s insatiable love of pleasure, 
hor unflagging good spirits, and zest in tho enjoyment of life, 
made gaiety and light-heartedness prevail; for her Court was 
gay, and her Court was everywhere, since she moved up and 
down the country, to be known and seen of all men. Pro¬ 
gresses and pageants were everyday matters, but tho Queen’s 
healthful body was too vigorous to suffer, and neither she nor 
her subjects ever showed that they found the pursuit of plea¬ 
sure may end in weariness. In politics and in religion she was 
before all things practical; so, too, was hor age. She admired 
worldly wisdom, and if honest in nothing elso she was honest 
in her frank worldlinoss. She and her people made gain and 
pleasure definite objects in life, and sought them in a spirit of 
truth. There was no haif-ooncoaled attempt at combining 
instruction with amusement; the Elizabethan did not seek 
out what he ought to enjoy and try to be interested or to 
laugh, but he sought what did amuse him and did make him 
laugh. Yet with tho spirit of hearty, unrestrained enjoyment 
there sometimes goes a lack of discrimination and refinement, 
and it cannot be denied that, just as the Queen’s gay, pleasure- 
seeking temperament was coarse,so also wasElizabethan society. 
The Queen could control herself well enough upon occasion, yet 
neither she nor her subjects tfcought'ft to check the expres¬ 
sion of;t&eir emotions, was that thoir 
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manners were at times unbecoming. Elizabeth spat at a 
courtier whose coat offended her taste, she boxed the ears of 
another, she tickled the back of Leicester’s neck when he 
knelt to receive his earldom, she rapped out tremendous oaths, 
and uttered evory sharp, amusing word that rose to her lips. 
Accordingly, the man who could not or would not swear was 
accounted “ a peasant, a clown, a patch, an effeminate person.” * 
Swearing became a privilege of the upper classes; the inven¬ 
tion of new and original oaths by “ St. Chicken ” and the like 
was the young nobleman’s duty.f whilst his servants wero fined 
a penny for every oath.J 

To obtain the Queen’s favour it was necessary to be 
amusing, no matter at whose expense. Mary 
° Md Morals.” Q ueen of Soots judged wisely when she 
warned her ambassador, Melville, whose 
temperament was not naturally of the most serious, that 
he must “ cast in merry purposes” as far as he could in 
his interviews with Elizabeth. Even the physical defects 
of her statesmen caused Elizabeth much delight, since they 
enabled her to nickname them the more aptly. Tho poor 
little pock-marked dwarf Alemjon, her favoured suitor, who 
fortunately was devoid of personal vanity, was called “ petite- 
grenouille” to his face. Coarse manners wero often tho 
expression of coarser morals. Men of tho purest and best 
intelligence shrank from no allusion, however gross, and 
felt no impulse to check their words in speech or writing; 
it is not surprising, then, that men of weaker intelligence 
felt no impulse to check their actions or their conduct 
Ascham suggests, in his famous attack on the parents who 
sent their young sons to Italy for their education, that that 
“ Court of Circe” was in part to blame for the degradation 
of English morals. He writes: "I know divers that went 
out of England, men of innocent life, men of excellent 
learning, who returned out of Italy, not only with- *ro**e ; 
manners, but also with less learning.” "Italy now) h‘ 
that Italy that it was wont to be.” 'Her :«n<h«nt(^th:;; 
“ mar men’s manners in England, much' by, example- 

• , 1 ’ 1 . '< ' «’■'Si"* . , r' t ^ 

PhilipSfcubW“AaatomyofAbu***faBugtyja,? &5»Ji, 

>.'1*8. ' - ' 1 , 'j 5 '":’’/•' 
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life, but more by precept,s of fond books, of late translated 
out of Italian into English, sold in ovory shop in London, 
commended by honest titles the sooner to corrupt, honest 
manners, dedicated over-boldly to virtuous and honourable 
personages, the easier to beguile simple and innocent, wits." * 
The same absence of restraint, of taste and of dignity showed 
itself in fashionable dress. The (Queen’s ex¬ 
travagant artificiality know no bounds, and WomeniI>re * 8 ' 
her example was so eagerly followed by both men and women 
that the English became a laughing-stock to foreign nations. 
Tho women of tho Middle Ages lmd let loose their fancy on 
thoir headgear; hut their dresses till the days 
of Elizabeth wore dignified and simple. Even Headgear, 
headgear in tho reign of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. was 
simple, for tho diamond hood roplacod the horned and peaked 
structures of tho past. KlizaltoLh's dress as a girl was markedly 
plain, hut when she came to the throne she gave free scope to 
her vanity. She was proud of her hair, winch was of a reddish 
gold colour, and sho elaborated its dressing. Sir .Fames Mel¬ 
ville, in his “ Memoirs,” noted that it “ eurlit upparantly of 
nature." Later in life she wore a wig dyed a bright, auburn to 
resemble her own hair in its youth. Accordingly, tho use of 
false hair and curling-tongs became general among ludios of 
tho fashionable world. Philip Stubkw, tho Elizaliethan satirist, 
describes women’s hair as “ frizzled and crisped, laid out on 
wreaths and borders from oar to oar, propped with forks and 
wire," and says that “ on this bolstered hair, which standoth 
crested round about thoir frontiers, they apply gold wreaths, 
bugles, and gewgaws.” On tho top of this structure only 
married women wore required to wear hats;f as a rule, a 
caul, or network to show off tho hair, or tho " French hood ” 
of former days, now roducod to a tiny cap, sufficed for out¬ 
door wear. 

Liko most of the striking fashions of tho period, tho ruff 
was of Spanish origin. It began as a largo 
loose cambric collar, and became so enor¬ 
mously wide that tho wearer was greatly inconvenienced by 
its flip-flapping in a storm of wind, and tain. To overcome 
this, wires wore inserted to hold it up and out from tho nock, 

* A*oh*m'« “Sohootauwfcer" £IS70] (ArW) p. 71 twin, 

t Bye, “ Bagdad m Seek t»y fmAstm*,” p. 7». 
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and three or four minor ruffs were added to till the space 
beneath this fan-like' structure, which in women’s dress 
reached to the top of the high-dressed hair. Starch, “the 
devil’s liquor ” as the Puritans called it, was invented to meet 
the needs of the ruff) as also goffering-tongs, or “ poking sticks 
of steeL” By their means the collar was reduced to a stiff 
frill. 

At tho beginning of the reign unmarried women wore tho 
front of the neck bare, ovon out of doors. As Elizabeth’s com¬ 
plexion was pale and fair, women in general desired to be “ of a 
pale bloake colour ”; and to obtain that end swallowed gravel, 
ashes, and tallow. She was long-waisted and narrow-chested, 
so “ to get a straight, spagnolisod (Spanish-shaped) body what 
pinching, what girding, what cingling will they not endure?”* 
The long-peaked stomacher helped to produce a long-waisted 
appearance, and in men’s dress too the doublet was padded 
and brought down to a peak in front. 

To counterbalance the enormous winged ruff, both men’s 

The Hoop an ^ W0men ’ 8 dress showed a tendency to 
expand below. A modified form of the 
“ farthingale,” or hoop, was worn in England as early as 1545. 
Tho word is derived from the Spanish “vordugal,” young 
shoots growing in a wood after cutting, thence a rod or hoop. 
In Italy, France, and Spain small hoops to expand the hips 
were generally wom; and as with greater expansion a larger 
surface for the display of jewels and embroidery could be 
obtained, Elizabeth’s farthingale became enormous. At the 
end of the reign the “wheel" farthingale was in 'Vogue, in 
which the skirt was drawn out from the waist at right angles 
to the body, and wired so as to form a sort of table on which 
tho arms could rest. Elizabeth’s appearance in some o^hCjir, 
portraits has been aptly compared to that of an Indian'idol.,' 
Her dresses wore covered with ornaments, not a inch 

of tho original fabric was left without 
embroidery, the whole being further covered- 
of big pearls, or other precious stenea. 
was in the habit of losing, and 
such notices 
, one mid 


i ww naure or losing, ana aerwazroow)*^^ 

notices as " lost firom. • BCwr 
iddle piece of gold - A .'.kiitdbtjAdt 1 
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the face of a gown in our wearing, one pair of small aglets 
(spangles) enamelled blue, parcel of 183 pair.” Well might 
the Elizabethan satirist groan, “ women seem (,lie smallest 
part of themselves” (porx ni.hihmi exl ijixa ptwlla xtt,i!)'. 
“a ship is sooner rigged than a woman.” 

In men’s dress the chief change which marked the Eliza¬ 
bethan period was the division of the long 
“hosen”of the past into two parts, breeches 
and stockings. Breeches were called trunk-hose or hose, and 
stockings nether-stocks. As a rule the 
trunk-hose, or “ galligascons,” were stuffed or r 0 ea ‘ 
“bombasted” to such an extent that stooping was extremely 
difficult To get into these garments was not easy; to make sure 
that “ the long souths of our hose be set by a plumb-line, then wo 
puff, then wo blow, and finally sweat till we drop.”* Lozenge- 
shaped puffings and slashings decorated the padded surface. 
Philip Stubbos, hearing that £100 had been paid for a pair of 
breeches, cries “ God be merciful unto us!” Harrison jokingly 
tells of a “ well-burnished ” gentleman who cut down three¬ 
score woods, and bore thorn in his galligascons, “ but caught 
such an heat with this soro load that ho was fain to go to 
Rome for physic.” 

Sleeves, doublet, and cloak were ecpially ornamented; some¬ 
times with much parti-colouring, and instead „ __ 
of the brown and russet and tawny of yore, 
numbers of now-fangled hues devised for the nonce.f Stockings 
were curiously knit, with open mam down the log, quirks and 
clocks about the ankle, and cost about 20s. a pair. Shoes, or 
“boot-hosen,” wore “clogged with silk of all colours, with 
birds, fowls, beasts and antiques portrayed all over.” J: The 
Venetian “ chopine,” or high-heeled shoe, carao in fashion, and 
men, as well as women, chose to " tread on corked stilts 
a prisoner’s pace." Gallants wore bracelets and earrings, and 
covered themselves with perfume, especially .civet and musk. 
But it was in hats that the Elizabethan __ 
gentleman found most scope for the display 
of his taste. It was said that the biotic of a man’s head 
altered faster than the foltmakor could fit him, wherefore the 


* Harrison's “ Dssorfptloa of Bnttfiutfi,” Bib F, 3 , Pttrairall. 11. ICS. 
f Harrison, op. Mt. 
j Stubbed, p, Cl. 
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English were called in scorn blockheads * Massive gold hat¬ 
bands were used as a decoration; others wore great bunches 
of feathers of divers colours “ peaking on top of their heads.” 
The English used so many incongruous fashions, borrowed 
from Denmark, Franco, Italy, Utrecht, Spain, 
and Poland, that a suit was said to bo like a 
traitor’s body, hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and distributed in sections to different parts of the country. 
A Dutchman obsorved that “the English dress in elegant, 
light, and costly garments, but are very inconstant and 
desirous of novelties, changing their fashions every year, both 
men and women. When they go abroad riding or travelling, 
thoy don their best clothes, contrary to the practice o| other 
nations. Their garments arc usually coloured, and of a light 
stuff, and they have not many of them, as thoy have in the 
Low Countries, since they change so easily; nor so much 
furniture or unnecessary house ornaments.” f The author of 
the “ Anatomic of Abuses," however, complains that coffers 
crack and prosscs burst with the excess of change of apparol. 
According to him the love of dress affected not meroly the 
upper but all classes of society. “Pride in apparel has 
poisoned no country so much as Ailgua ” (Anglia); indeed, ho 
was prepared to allow noblo folk to wear Bumptuous apparel, 
and directed his crusade against “ the inferior sort” 

The rigid sumptuary laws of the Tudors took no effect. 

“Every merchant’s wife and moan gentlo- 
8 °i2w* IT woman wore her French hood, every cottager's 
daughter her taffeta hat.” “ Far-fetched and 
dear-bought is good for ladies," and it was in vain that the 
Government sought to overcome this law of feminine nature. 
Aseham in “The Schoolmaster” complains in somewhat 
mysterious language of certain “disorders,” “of outrage in 
apparol, in huge hose, in monstrous hats, in garish colours, 
which are winked at and borne within the court,” By law 
citizens’ wives wore constrained to wear 
onSSro white knit caps of woollen yam, -unless 
^industry. t heir husbands were “of good vahte jku ; fche 

Queen's book,” or could prove themselves geritlemto by 

1 ' \ 

* X. Deeker, “ Sevan Deadly Staoai” (IOCS), Atfear, 5 . #f, ■ 
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descent.* Elizabeth re-enacted several of the sumptuary 
laws of Henry VIII. by a proclamation of 1505. None but the 
nobility might wear woollen goods made out of the realm. 
Only those with a net income of over £200 a year might wear 
“ velvet or embroidery, or pricking with gold, silver, or silk ” 
on their own apparel, or the apparel of their horses or mules. 
None but those worth over £100 a year might wear satin, 
damask, silk, camlet, or taffeta. No hosier (tailor) might 
make uppcr-stocks or breeches which measured more than 
a yard and a half “ in compass round about,” which measure 
is proved sufficient for persons of the highest stature, where¬ 
fore persons of meaner stature should understand that, they 
are intended to uso a less measure. Three linings must, 
suffice for the breeches of all persons under the state of baron. 
Licenoos might exempt persons from these rules, but tines 
punished those who infringed them without lieence.f In 
spite of the rule against wearing velvet, a foreigner noted in 
1592 that tho woman who had not a piece of dry bread at 
homo wore velvet in tho streets; t but perhaps hers was a 
cast-off garment. Stubbos tolls how proud men woro of their 
charity in giving away an old ragged coat, doublet, or pair 
of hosen. 

In accepting the descriptions which satirists give of 
Elizabethan dress, it must not lie forgotten that it is the 
tendency of every age to ridicule its own dress. The portraits 
of Elizabethan courtiers and court-ladies afford, however, ample 
evidence of tho ugliness, and artificiality of tho prevailing 
fashions. There wero many country gentlefolk and sedate 
statesmen and lawyers who did not follow tho fashion, and 
their funeral monuments show them in a quiet and dignified 
dress. 

It does not appear that tho dress of the poor had undergone 
anyimportant change. Thapoorman’s breeches 
and stockings had not yet become distinct 
garments. Apprentices woro blue gowns to 
the calves of the legs; only persons over three-score years 
might woar them longer. “ Breeches and stockings were of 
white broadcloth—viz. round slops, and their stockings 

* Stow’* “ Annate*," ad. Heww, p. <*>l, l. (1681). 

t Strype'* “Annalu," 1., il., p. US? myi- 

t Rye, p. 8. 
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sewed up close thereunto as if they were all but one 
piece.”* 

The military exercises of the Middle Ages were a thing of 
the past. Masques and interludes supplied 
sport*. their spectacular effects; and football (played 
with groat violence), tennis, wrestling, fencing, and games on 
horseback—such as tilting at the ring—took their place as 
exercises. Hunting with hounds and hawking wore as popular 
with the aristocracy as ever, and, for shooting, the gun was 
beginning to oust the bow. The Queen hunted every other 
day as late as 1G00, when she was sixty-seven; and it is 
noted that in 1591 she shot three or four deer with the 
cross-bow. 

The secretary of a Gorman prince who visited England 
thus describes his sport: “The huntsmen 
Hunting. w k 0 been ordered for tho occasion, and 
who livo in splendid separate lodges in thoso parks, made some 
capital sport for his Highness. In the first enclosure his 
Highness shot off' tho leg of a fallow-deer, and tho dogs soon 
after caught the animal. In the second, they chased a stag for 
a long time backwards and forwards with particularly good 
hounds, over an extensive and delightful plain; at length his 
Highnoss shot him in front with an English cross-bow, and 
this deer the dogs finally worried and caught. In the third, 
the greyhounds chased a deer, but much too soon; for they 
caught it directly, even before it could get out into the open 
plain.” On another occasion, a bloodhound was used " to 
single out the deer from several hundred others, and pursued 
it, till at last the wounded deer was found on one side of a 
brook, and tho dog, quite exhausted, on tho other; huntsmen 
took it, and the hound was feasted with its blood.” t 

All classes thronged to the groat boar-rings in Southwark, 
whore bulls and bears wore baited. The chief 
““aStoT" *•» " Paris a piece of land wlnolf 

once belonged to a certain Bobert of Paris; and 
thither the Queen went in her royal barge in 1599. On ordinary 
occasions, a place could be had for a halfpenny ;$ and on Sun¬ 
days the ring was thronged with an excited crowd, crying: “ To 

* Stow’* “ Axro*U*,” p. 1040, ooL I. 

t By*, p. 17. 

t OwmUy,“ Seleofc Work*," p*17. ; 
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head, to head! ”—some in satin doublet and velvet liose ven¬ 
turing down among the bears and dogs till they wore “ all with 
spittle from above bespread.”* In the opinion of Puritans, 
Sabbath bear-baitings had but one defence—they drew all the 
devils to one place, f In order to gratify the German prince 
above mentioned, and at his desire, “ two beam and a bull were 
baited; at such times you can perceive the breed and mottle 
of the dogs: for although they receive serious injuries from 
the bears, are caught by the horns of the bulls and tossed in 
the air, so as frequently to fall down again upon the horns, 
they do not givo in, but fasten on to the bull so firmly that 
one is obliged to pull them back by their tails and force ojkiu 
their jaws. Four dogs at once were set on the bull; they, 
however, could not gain any advantage over him.” According 
to another account (1575), “it was a sport, very pleasant, of 
these beasts, to see the bear with his pink eyes leering after 
his enemy’s approach, the nimbloness and wait of the dog to 
take his advantage, and the force and experience of the bear 
again to avoid tlio assaults; if ho wore bitten in ono place, 
how ho would pinch in another to get free; that if ho were 
taken once, then what shift with biting, with clawing, with 
roaring, tossing and tumbling, he would work to wind himself 
from them, and when ho was loose, to shake his ears twice or 
thrice with the blood and the slaver about his ‘ fiznamy ’ was a 
matter of a goodly relief.”^ The Puritan Stubbos speaks feel¬ 
ingly of the sufferings of the bear; but a careful bearward was 
no doubt anxious to preserve his charge from serious mauling. 
For many years the bears Harry Huncks and Sackerson were 
tho chief attraction at London baitings, and thoir names were 
known throughout tho land 

Bosides such exercises as hurling, wrestling, football, and 
eoits, the country people had many amuse¬ 
ments in the form of dancing, mumming, and 
pantomimic shows, generally enjoyed at annual 
festivals; and these were very numerous. § New Year’s Day, 
Twelfth Day, and the day after (called Rook or Distaff Day), 
Plough Monday, and Candlemas wound up fcho Christmas season; 

* Sir John D»vlttt’ “ Kplffram* " (ftroraet IL 41). 

t A tract of 1606, oitod in FuniraU’* HtoWxw, p. 70*. 
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and a pause ensued till Shrovetide, when Collop Monday and 
Shrove Tuesday were celebrated with games, plays, cockfights, 
and feasts. Easter Sunday’s hilarity began at sunrise, and was 
celebrated with morris-dancing and ball-games. Hock Day, 
the Tuesday after the second Sunday after Easter; May Day, 
when the May-polo, that “Stinking Ydol” of the Puritans, 
was brought home, drawn by twenty or forty yoke of oxen, 
garlanded with flowers on their horns, was set up and danced 
round; Whitsuntide, when the Lords of Misrule, “ the wild- 
heads of the parish,” decked with scarves and ribbons, with 
their legs gartered with bells, riding hobby-horses and dragons, 
came dancing right into the churches, piping and playing, so 
that the congregation mounted on the pews to see them :* all 
these things helped to make the people gay. Then followed 
the sheep-shearing foast or “ lamb-ale harvest-homes; Seed¬ 
cake Day, at the close of wheat-sowing in October; Martinmas, 
when the stock of salted provisions was laid in for winter; 
and Christmas closod the year. Besides those occasions for 
f'eastings and merry-making, there were the church-ales, for 
which the churchwardens provided malt and browed alo to bo 
sold in the church for tho bonofit of the church. Each village 
had its own wako-day—the vigil of its patron-saint—-when 
young and old ran gadding for a night to the woo<1h, groves, 
and hills, spending the whole night in pleasant pastimes; and, 
besides those, christenings, betrothals, weddings, and funerals 
were made occasions for much feasting. At ordinary times, 
too, there was the tavern to fall back upon, and in ale-houses 
was much rhyming and singing by itinerant musicians, who 
were licensed; Stubbes would fain ask whether it was (,'hrist, the 
Arch-Justice of the Peaco, who had licensed their horrid songs. 

The nobility, gentry, and students dined at eleven before 
noon, and supped between five and six. The 
Fowt merchant dined at twelve and supped at six. 
Husbandmen dined at noon and supped at seven or eight. To 
take two meals only was the rule; none but the young, tho 
sick, and very early risers were thought to need odd repasts. 
Idle Londoners helped out tho day by a half-pint of wine before 
dinner and a posset before bed. “ Breakfasts in tho forenoon, 
beverages or nunohoons after dinner, and thereto rear suppers 
generally when it was time to go to rest,” wore things of the past. 

* HfcubbM, p. 147. 
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All classes found it a hard matter to rise from table, and “ large 
tabling and belly cheer” were considered by foreigners pre¬ 
vailing English characteristics; in an Englishman’s opinion* 
this was true only of the Scotch. It was, however, generally 
admitted that the English were not only great eaters of meat, 
but also very fond of sweet things. 11, was noted that the Queen's 
teeth were black, “a defect the English seem subject to from 
their too groat use of sugar.” Courtly housewives found a 
way out of the annual difficulty of the New Year's gift to the 
Queen by sending her comfits and confections of their own 
making. The cooks of the nobility were, for the most part, 
“musical-hooded Frenchmen and strangers,” and the “sweet 
hand of the seafaring l'ortingale” was considered the cleverest 
at confectionery.f The merchants of ('orinth are said to have 
wondered what the English did with the quantity of currants 
they imported, und supposed that they were used for dyeing 
or for feeding hogs.{ It. was customary to eat soft, saffron 
cakes with raisins in them to give an excellent relish to tho 
boor. Raisins and currants, sugar and spices underwent great 
fluctuations of price with variations in the trade restrictions. 
In 1587 sugar sold at 2s. (Id. a pound which had just before 
boon 4d. a pound. In 1508 a writer on the “gentlemanly pro¬ 
fession of serving-men " complains that “ there is not anything 
that belongs to housekeeping but it is a triple charge over 
[whatj it was"; his father or grandfather bought an ox for 
twenty shillings, a sheep for three shillings, a goose for six¬ 
pence, and a pig for twopence. 

Wine was no longer mado in England, and (ho wines used 
wore French, German, and Kpanish. Tho 
home-brewed boor was very pale in colour, but 
oven His Highness the Duke of Wurtomberg 
found it delicious and relished it exceedingly. Tiro Klimliethan 
country parson, Harrison, a man of “ small maintenance (for 
what great thing is forty pounds a year, aomputatw mmt/jm- 
twidia, able to perform'("), brewed annually three hogsheads 
of good beer (“ such, I mean, as is meet for poor men as I am 
to live withal ”). 

In drinking or eating, a foreigner writes that tho English 
“ will say to you above a hundred times ,} 4rmi tea,’ which is,' 1 

* Hftrrtam, 11. HI f Hwrftoi* 11.145. % Ky«, p, UK). 
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drink to you,’ and you should answer them in their language, 
‘iplaigiow,’ which means, ‘I pledge you’”*; and surfeiting 
and drunkenness were, in the opinion of most strangers, vices 
of the English race. Harrison, however, notes a great improve¬ 
ment in his days, and speaks of the “ great silence that is used 
at the tables of the honourable and wiser sort generally over 
all the realm,” likewise “ of the moderate eating and drinking 
that is daily seen ”; indeed, so much care was taken to avoid 
tho temptation to drink that “ saltod moats are not any whit 
ostoemed.” It was still usual to taste everything on tho table, 
but “ menus” were beginning to bo written for the tables of 
tho gentry. Foreigners noted then, as now, that it was not an 
English custom to press guests to oat 

“Innumber of dishes and changes of meat tho nobility of 
England do most exceed.” “ No day passes 
8 a e ' but they have not only beef, mutton, veal, 
lamb, kid, pork, coney, capon, pig, or so many of thorn as the 
season yields, but also fish in variety, venison, wild-fowl, and 
sweets.” 

Though this sounds excessive, it should be remembered 
that thero woro but two meals in the day, and that in tho 
halls of tho nobility it was still usual for the chief servants of 
the household to dine with the family and guests. The upper 
table having been served, tho food was sont down to the 
serving-men and waiters, who fed thereon “ with convenient 
moderation, their reversion also being bestowed upon the poor, 
which lie ready at their gates in great numbers to receive the 
same.” Gentlemen and merchants contented themselves with 
four, five, or six dishes, or if there were no guests, with three 
at most. At merchants’ boards, Harrison notes, cold meat 
is often seen, but at their great feasts butcher’s meat was quite 
despised, and tho poulterer's more delioato moats preferred. 
“ In such cases also jellios of all colours, mixed with a variety 
in tho representation of sundry flowers,herbs, trees,” "march- 
panes, wrought with no small curiosity," and all kinds of 
sweots generally bore the sway. 

People of the middle class, such as the Harrisons, accounted 
all the varieties of brawn and sowse “ a groat piece of sendee 
at the table ” for the winter months. Brawn being somewhat 
hard of digestion, a draught of malmsey, muscadol, or hot 

* 
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Spanish wine was usually taken after it ‘’if it could con¬ 
veniently ho had.” At all seasons of tlio year it was possible 
to get fish, which was lunch used hy the common people. Its 
consumption was fostered hy legislation. Fowls, pigeons, and 
all kinds of game were cheap and easily obtained. “ Tlio 
artificer or husbandman makes greatest account of such meat 
as they may soonest come by and have it (prickliest ready.” 
White moats, milk, butter, and cheese, which were wont to bo 
accounted one of the chief stays throughout the island, are 
now, Harrison says, “ reputed as food appertinent only to the 
inferior sort.” 

The very poor, if they had an aero of ground wherein to 
set cabbages, parsnips, radishes, carrots, melons, pumpkins, 
lived on such-like stuff as their principal food. Broad was 
less easily come by, and many substitutes, such as beans, peas, 
oats, and oven acorns were used by the poorest. At feasts, 
when "husbandmen do exceed after their manner, especially at 
bridals, purifications of women, and such odd mootings," “ it 
is incredible to toll what meat, is consumed.” On such occa¬ 
sions it was the custom for each guost, to contribute ono or 
moro dishes. The artificers and husbandmen, Harrison’s 
" fourth and last sort," are, he says, liberal and friendly at 
their tables, and when they moot are so merry without malice, 
and plain without inward Italian or French craft and subtlety, 
that it would (lo a man good to bo in company among them. 

The old men of country villages loved to discourse on tho 
great, although not general, amendment of 
lodging which had taken place in their 
lifetime, and on the change which tho 
introduction of chimneys in all the better houses had 
brought about In their eyes both subjects were matter for 
melancholy lament To their thinking, charity died when 
chimneys were built for the poor had never fared so well os 
in the old smoky halls. When houses were willow, English¬ 
men were oaken; now houses were oaken and tho English¬ 
men of straw. In every age men believe that their new 
comforts are signs of the nation's approaching decay, and 
every age is convinced thatit suf&m more from physical 
delicacy than the age which preoefted; : The Elizabethans hod 
further to lament that their window* were made of glass and 
not of open lattice-work; that many floors had carpets which 
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lately had rushes; that timber houses were giving way to 
houses of brick and stone, smoothly plastered inside ; and that 
even inferior artificers and many farmers possessed comfortable 
beds, hung with tapestry, and used pillows (once thought 
meet only for women in childbed) instead of a log of wood, or 
at best a sack of chaff. In overy merchant’s hall stood “ easy 
quilted and lined forms and stools”; and Sir John Harrington, 
writing about 15!Ki, says that, as this is so, it is absurd that the 
stools in the Queen’s presence-chamber should be so hard that 
“ since great breeches wore [for a while] laid aside, men can 
scant endure to sit on” them.* 

Owing to the groat plenty of silver after the Spanish con¬ 
quests in Peru and Mexico, comparatively poor men could 
afford to garnish thoir cupboards with plate, and the poorest 
now used spoons and platters of pewter instead of wood. 
“ Tho gentility, as loathing the metals, silver and gold, because 
of tho plenty, choso generally tho Vonico glasses," and oven 
poor pcoplo could afford an inferior hmne-mado glass, made of 
fern and burned stone. “Glasses, glasses is tho only drinking." 
The English taste for rich hangings of tapestry was as 
strong as over. All gentlemen’s houses had 
anS*FwmitMe. wainscot or “ painted cloths wherein 

cither divers histories, or herbs, beasts, knots, 
and such-like are stained.” At Hampton Court the ta{H)strics 
wore of pure gold and fine silk, “ so exceedingly lieautiful and 
royally ornamented that it would hardly bo possible to find 
more magnificent thingH of tho kind in any other place.” In 
tho Queen's state-room tho tapestries wore garnished with gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, and tho royal throne was studded 
with very largo diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and the lik©.+ 
All this display was rendered comparatively easy by tho influx 
of gold and precious stones from America. 

Sudden wealth had come to a whole country, and the 
country was tempted, like a merchant not bom to riches, to 
use the whole in outward show. Tho dearth of certain modem 
necessities of life becomes the more glaring, flood soap 
was an almost impossible luxury, and clothes had to bo 
washed with eow-dtmg, hemlock, nettles, and rofttso soap, than 
which, in Harrison's opinion, “there is none more unkindly 
savour.” Again, at table no forks were used ; they were fhst 
* * V«gM AgtiuBM,* i, sox. t fye, p, Ut 
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introduced, to the grout, “spivring of napkins,’’ at, the beginning 
of the next, century. 

Even Elizabethans felt that the state of the mads was a 
disgrace to their country. All long journeys were performed 
on horseback; no kind of light carriage existed. 

Royal personages possessed lumbering gilt and°Travei. 
coaches, but towards the end of the reign 
coaches were beginning to bo used by the wealthy in the 
London streets. The Quoon performed most of her journeys 
on horseback, and men and women grew habituated to con¬ 
tinuous riding. Princes who startod on journeys in coaches 
got stuck fast in the boggy roads, but some preferred this 
to remaining long in saddles, which the heavily built found 
exceedingly hard. Baggage was carried in two-wheeled 
waggons drawn by six strong horses, and for a progress 
the Queen used as many as six hundred such carts. In 
the neighbourhood of London highwaymen were specially to 
bo feared on Gad’s and Shooter’s Hill. The inns (p. 13H) 
wore praised by most, travellers, though it was always need¬ 
ful to sleep with a sword at hand. The purso, wo are 
told, should be laid by the pillow with the garters, so that it 
may not bo forgotten. 

In a manual of so-called English conversation, published 
15H9* wo moot with this dialogueThe traveller is to 
address Jane, the chambermaid, thus: “ My shoo frinde, is my 
l>od made ?—is it good ?’’ " Yea, sir, it is a good foderbod ; 
the sehoetos be very cleano.” Traveller: “ Pull oft' my hoson 
and warme my bed; drawo the curtines, and pinthon with a 
pin. My shoe frinde, kisso mo once and I shall sleapo the 
better. I thanko you, fayre maydon.” 

A Dutch traveller, in 1500, writes thus of the English 
“ The neat cleanliness, the exquisite fineness, the pleasant and 
delightful furniture in every point for household, wonderfully 
rejoiced me; their chambers and parlours st rawed over with 
sweat herbs refreshed me; their nosegays finely intermingled 
with sundry sort* of fragrant flowers in their bedchambers 
and privy rooms with comfortable smell ohoered me up." 
Parlours wore trimmed with green boughs, fresh herbs 
or vine leaves in summer, with evergreens and box in 
winter.f 


* j*. xxxlv. 


f lb., p. 80, 
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The garden hitherto had been little used except for mediae 
^ val herbs and a few vegetables (p. 35!)). The 

Harrisons had in thoir garden of SCO square 
feet, 300 kinds of simplos, but flowers of a more ornamental 
character now began to be sought. In summer, gontlewomon 
“ will carry in thoir hands nosegays and posios of flowers to 
smell at, and which is more, two or three nosegays slicked in 
their breasts before.”* The geometrical arrangement of “ knots” 
was coming into vogue at the groat gardens of Nonesuch, 
Theobalds, Cobham Garden, and also at Hampton Court, where 
the hedges of rosemary wore famous, Bacon condemns the 
making of knots or figures with divers coloured oarths as 
“ but toys: you may see as good signes many times in tarts.” 

When Mary Stuart landod at Leith from Franco (1501), the 
young Queen and widow of nineteen received 

scotismii awnieas. a rou f?b but kindly welcome from as tur¬ 
bulent a poople as evor sovereign essayed to 
guide. Four years of vigorous rule, worthy of the active 
days of her sire and grandsiro, wero all too soon blighted 
by her unhappy marriage, followed in quick succession by 
the Rizzio trogody, the Damley murder, the flight with 
Bothwell, the shame of Carberry and Lochloven, the desperate 
rally at Langside (1568), and the consequent loss of crown, 
liberty, and life (1587). Seldom has the finger of History 
written so much grim romance with pen so swift. The crown 
was left to a feeble, ricketty child, at play in Stirling Castle, 
and by-and-by to grow to manhood oblivious of that welter 
of anarchy and intrigue called the regencies of Murray, 
Lennox, Arran, and Morton. And when he did come to 
maturity, easy good-nature, coarse boriharrm, infirmity of 
purpose, indolence, and timidity of temperament, formed a 
weak close to the centuries of sturdy independence enjoyed * 
by the Scottish Crown. 

The national forces at work during these forty ycars 
darkened the depressing features of the timu The crown 
never was feebler, the national spirit of the barons never more 
corrupt .and violent, Justice was openly Jcoughtl.fthd'./scld,' ’ 
while private feud, scorning the reetMhfts.df.v.e^ 

• state*, rftfab. 
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or the Church, shocked and harassed society. The Reformation 
increased the confusion, and specially intensified the curse of 
foreign interference. France countenanced the (Catholic 
lords, but did nothing to save the Queen’s party or wreck 
reform. More insidious and unscrupulous was the policy of 
Elizabeth, marked as it was by mendacity, selfishness, and 
trickery. Her numerous agents were the ready tools of 
Cecil and Walsingham iu corrupting national feeling and 
fomenting disorder. Their activity was limited only by their 
mistress’s strong objection to chtm/eH. She would do mis¬ 
chief but grudged the expense. The old suzerainty claim still 
blighted, like a curse, the relationships of the sister kingdoms. 
The two peoples, m an English traveller of the time observed, 
differed nowise in language, faith, or practice. .Divergence 
became much more marked after the Union of 1003. The 
Kirk strove to save society, honestly, though with a narrow 
zeal characteristic of the ago. Scottish Puritanism had its 
limitations, but it was imbued with the national feeling, and 
only leant on English support against France and reaction. 
Unaided it opposed the Episcopal leanings of Morton and the 
king, but in so doing it materially aided the English Puritans 
in their constitutional struggle. 

The rapidly shifting scenes of the time exhibit, with 
dramatic force, the conditions of everyday 
life. Law and order could hardly be said I * v « dortw - 
to exist The Court of Session sat, but its procedure was 
often little better than the ordeal of battle. When a Day of 
Law was appointed, the accused gathered his "fighting tail” 
around him as witnesses to the power of his name, not tho 
justness of his cause. The object was to overawe the court 
and thus evade the trial The peoplo were quarrelsome and 
litigious. A change of Cabinet usually involved a trial for 
treason, a charge of intrigue with tho enemy, and death at 
the Mercat Cross for the defeated party. A contemporary 
says it was hard for any peaceable man, as he rede out on the 
highway, to profess openly that he was fop king or queen; 
“ all the people eastern sae lowss, and beoonte of sic dissolute 
minds and actions that nano was' in account but he that 
could kill or reive his neighbours.” The necessity for mutual 
protection, for lawful or unlawful purposes, gave rise to the 
band or covenant of Manted (homage), a custom peculiar to 
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the age and country. The legal phraseology of tlio time, too, 
is significant, with its quaint charges for hm'Hrhip , hmne- 
mcken, and stouth or xtoutkrief. Frightful contempt for 
human life blunted the sensibilities of all. Tho king himself, 
ludicrously timid as he was, treatod witches and weak in¬ 
surers of majesty to short shrift. In 1581 a town-officer in 
Edinburgh, selling by auction some poinded goods at tho 
Mercat Cross, playfully nailed pictures of the king and queen 
to the gallows, that stood permanently close by. For this 
tho man was apprehended and hanged. Tho bodies of doomed 
victims lay long unburied, and on tho gable of overy Tol- 
booth was tho spike for tho ghastly head. Thus the heads of 
Morton and tho Cowries, as, at a later date, those of Montrose 
and Argyll, were loft to bleach on tho Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
What must have beon tho lot of poor husbandmen in such 
times ? Where exposed to tho forayors of the 
T mataiSa ry Debateable Land, and tho catorans of the 
North, the outer barbarians of Skye and tho 
Lows, farming must have existed only in the swiftly portable 
form of small black cattle and sturdy garrons. Certainty of 
tenure or profitable husbandry was alike impossible. A 
popular poom corroborates the gloomy sketches of Mait¬ 
land and Ohartoris. Signs of thrift and prosperity in the 
homestead excite the cupidity of the laird’s wife, and the 
rack-rents and double services bogin. No longer has the 
carle ability or wish to follow his lord to the wapponachaw 
“ in feir of war.” Estionne Perlin, travelling about the middle 
of tho century, finds the country poor in gold and silver 
(coin), victuals plenty, arable land indifferent, much bad and 
wild uncultivated land, with here and there small towns and 
villages. Fife, cut off by the sea from the disorders of North 
and South, is tho most flourishing district, Fynes Moxyson 
(1598) also notes tho pleasant prospect here, but adds, “ There 
are no woods at all but only the seats of the squires, shaded 
with some little groves. Trmm general are rem” He saw , 
Falkland, once in the midst of a royal forest, but he fbund it 
old and ready to M, though built.se resent!^; 
time. Fife must have beep a , favourable typs, o#::'ptoep^ty,';, 
with its oomlands, seacliffs rich in 
oysters,;but above all in its, po^doi^ 
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tho whole, however, Moryson has to remark, “ As in the North 
of England wo have small pleasantness, goodness, or abund¬ 
ance of fruits and flowers, in Scotland much less.” 

Industry and culture were confined to a few small towns. 
The population rose from about 600,000 in 
1556 to a million at the Union. With England Town8 ' 
there was little intercourse. Only thirty-six Scots were to 
be found in London in 1567, whereas the Dutch numbered 
nearly three thousand. Few Southrons travelled across the 
Border. Moryson found no public inns, but tho better 
citizens browed ale and ontertained on acquaintance or on- 
troaty. Aberdeen and Dumfries, at either extreme, had con¬ 
siderable trade, but their citizens lived as in a camp, oxposod 
to tho feuds of the neighbouring gentry. Berth and Dundee 
were making tho most of their favourable natural positions. 
A merchant of Ayr furnished tho king with a fine ship when 
he romantically sot out to fetch homo his bride from Den¬ 
mark. Glasgow was but an obscure village under tho shiulow 
of the Bishop’s Castlo, and did not got full burgh rights till 
1636. Tho flourishing ports of Borwiek and St. Andrews 
declined rapidly with the fall of the old Church that had 
fostered them. Tho burgesses of Berwick had been the 
pioneers of commerce, and when Bishop John of St. Andrews 
wished to found another such port at his Boo, tho king had 
given him the services of Mainard, a Fleming and burgess of 
Berwick. The trade of St. Andrews was at its best just before 
the storm burst that wrecked the Cathedral 

The historic memories and the picturosquo humours of 
the capital, at this romantic epoch, would __ 
themselves furnish forth many a chapter of 
social life. It combined the interest of Elizabethan London 
and Revolutionary Park Always circumscribed, it was, even 
at the Union, limited to its narrow central ridgn The Canon- 
gate, a feulxmrg extending from the Palace to the city port 
of the Nothorbow, was the counterpart of the London Strand. 
Towards the end of the century it was beginning to he covered 
with froble mansions, a sign of growing prosperity. Such of 
the lesser nobles as resided in the capital had their houses 
on the Castle Hill around the minor court of Mary of Guise. 
Later in tho century nohlaS and rich hutgessca wore disposed 
to leave the noisy High Street to the crafrsm^x, and retire 

' 1 A A 
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to the slopes towards the south. There at the foot of narrow 
lanes, easily defended by closing the strong iron yetts (gates) 
at the entrance, they looked out upon tiny courtyards and 
pleasant gardens. This aristocratic quarter of the Cowgate 
took its tone from the Bishop of Dunkeld’s house, and Black- 
friars where Cardinal Beaton had lived. Near by was the house 
of Napier, Master of the Mint, where the Danish nobles were 
feasted in 1590. The vivres were bread and meat with abund¬ 
ance of beer, ale, and wine. The provost provided “ naprie and 
twa dozen greit veschell,” the goblets or akoUn out of which were 
drunk the rousing pledges that were long known by that name. 

The High Street was the scene where the Montagues and 
Capulets of the timo bit thumbs or delivered the assassin’s 
thrust with deadly whinger. The apprentices wero equally 
reckless of life, and mingled sport with bloodshed. On such 
occasions the broad street was speedily cleared, the booths 
shut up, and the yetts at the close-heads promptly secured, 
while from the boles or round apertures, that did duty as 
windows to light the turnpike stairs, pale faces looked down 
upon the m£l4e. In 1584, when there was a king again in the 
land, an attempt was made to secure order and protect traders 
from the constant plundering of their booths. The citizens 
were to take the watch in turn. In 1596, a town-guard of 
thirty was appointed, but to little purpose. The king was 
one day walking down the street with two of his nobles, when 
a feud broke out between them, and he had to seek the 
shelter of a skinner’s booth. 

The High Street was devoted to trading. Here was con¬ 
centrated the business of a population of 30,000, in a space 
of a quarter of a mile. At its upper end, in front of St. Giles, 
stood the cross, and beside it the gallows. Here was the 
'Change and open-air parliament. The causeway was covered 
With the trons (weigh-beams) for various markets, bosides 
merchants’ booths, specially on Sunday, of old a market-day 
till tho Kirk, after 1560, urged tho magistrates to close shops 
and taverns during divine sorvieo. Tanners, brewers, and, 
candle-makers were also allowod to carry on thoir noisomd; 
crafts here. Attempts wore made to reduce the mound* of 
garbage, and prevent swine from being a pest on the street. 
Citizens were to bum hovuetH or lantqms at certain places, 
from five till nine o'clock in the evening. Fires ware frequent 
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and destructive, for stacks of fuel were common enough 1 inside 
the doors. In 1584 a Laxter’s boy, “no doubt at Satan’s 
prompting” says the chronicler, set lire to his father’s heather- 
stack, to the destruction of his house and the hazard of the 
town. He was burnt quirk tit the O-rum, this enfant terrible. 
The king, reminded by his winter’s stay in Denmark (1590) 
of the shortcomings of his noisy capital, wrote urging his 
Council to put everything in order, “for a king of Scot¬ 
land with a now-marid wife will not come home every day.” 
“For God’s sake,” he also wrote to a city clergyman left in 
charge of the capital, “ take all the pains you can to teach our 
pooplo woill against our coming, lest wo be all ashamed before 
strangers.” This worthy must also press the provost to 
supply the master of work with good craftsmen “ to end the 
half-perfytod Abbey (the palace) that now lies i’ the deid-thraw.” 

Kir Richard Maitland throws much light on the social 
outlook after 1500. Ho notes a loss kindly 
feeling botween tho classes. Among wealthy Mattner *' 
traders new-fangled notions are spreading with the love of 
finery and display. All this, however, only marks 1 letter 
notions of comfort as groat houses ceased to bo fortresses. 
Sleeping accommodation improved. Tho poor still lay on 
heath or rushes covered with skins. Fustian blankets were 
coming into use with sheets of linen and pillows covered with 
silk. Some Lowlauders indulged in feather-beds. Arch¬ 
bishop Beaton left at his death twenty-three of those. Like 
the glass windows, they were laid away when tho owner left 
home for a time. Moryson, at a knight’s house in 1598, tolls 
that many servitors in blue caps brought in tho moat at 
dinner. The table was more than half furnished with great 
trenchers of soup. Each had in it a little piece of sodden 
moat Tho upper moss (above the salt) had a pullet with 
some prunes in the broth. Aftor the table was laid, each 
servitor sat down below the salt. Knives for each guest were 
not used at table till loug after this time. Even so late as 
Adam Smith’s day,, when he was a Snell Exhibitioner at, 
BalliOl, they wore chained to the common board. The soup 
wa» taken with horn spoons, and the meat was held on a fork. 
"Formerly,” says CouUnge, “they dipped their broad and 
fingers in the fricassee, nowadays everybody eats his soup on 
the plate; politoly one must use both spoon and fork, and, 
a a 2 
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from time to time, a servant must go to the cupboard to wash 
them.” Sumptuary laws were in vogue. An Act of James VI. 
enjoins no one under a prelate or an earl to use, at bridals or 
banquets, drugs or confections brought from abroad. The 
Icing himself was as thrifty perforce as Elizaboth was parsi¬ 
monious from choice. At the baptism of Baby Charles (1600) 
he writes to the laird of Amiston “ to pvopyna with venison, 
wild meat, Brissel fowls (Brazil turkeys), capons, and sicliko,” 
inviting him at the same time to taste part of his own good 
cheer. A contrast this to the feudal plenty of the Highland 
barons, as disclosed by the Broadalbano and Cawdor papers, 
for these had crowds of tenants paying rent in kind. Thoro 
“ it snowed of moat and drink.” 

The High Street of Edinburgh must have presented a 
picture, lacking certainly in Chaucor’s grace 
of burghal life, but far richer in contrast and 
dramatic intensity. Here comes the provost or bailie, bearing 
the keys of the city, who “ misknawis himsell 

“ When he gets on a furrit gown; 

Great Lucifer, maiater of Hell, 

Is noeht sa helie [haughty] aa that loon, 

Wi’ his keys cliukand on his arm. 

As he comeo brankand [strutting] thro’ the toon.” 

Still more gorgeous is the noble, swaggering in velvet doublet, 
furred and jewelled; or, if bent on “staying a plea,” clad in 
steel head-piece, acton, jack, and plait slooves, with sword at 
hand. Behind follow his retainers with iron knapscull, and 
harnessed in jacks, and carrying bow in hand And whon tho 
tutyie (brawl) begins, they will rush to the booths for fore¬ 
hammers and beams, and smash in the heavy yetts behind 
which their rivals sholtor. All aro on foot except on gala- 
days, such as the Riding of the Parliament, whon tho barons, 
on caparisoned stoods led by cadets of the house in richly 
blazoned cloaks, march up tho High Stroot. It was a novel 
sight whon Anne of Denmark passed to the Abbey (11590) in 
“ ane damo’s coach drawn with aucht cursors of her awn.” 

■ In 1561 the wife of an Edinburgh citizen had her, 
stolon, hanging at her apron while 
with tho shopman who w&* 

;te a pennar and inkhora she had just bought. 
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purse had in it no fewer than seven gold rings set with pro* 
cious stones, a surprising display of luxury in a country which 
Shakespeare’s Dromio, playfully likening his kitchen-wench to 
the globe, “ found by the barrenness, hard in the palm of the 
hand." Yet the close of the century showed marked progress 
in prosperity. George Heriot received the king in his seven- 
feet square booth in the Goldsmith’s Row in Parliament Close, 
and on one occasion treated him to a costlier fire than he hswl 
ever had in the palace, for the banker flung into the flames a 
bond for £2,000 which the king owed him. Thomas Foulis, 
who in 1593 furnished funds for the expedition against the 
Papist lords, secured a long lease of the gold, silver, and lead 
minos that the monks of Melroso and Newbattle had first 
worked on Crawford Muir and in Glengoner. 

James I. tried to popularise archery, but with little success, 
as wo see from tho awkwardness of the 
peasants in “ Poobles to tho Play.” Weapon- 
shaws'wero rosorvod for barons, bonnet lairds, 
and rich burgesses, and for these the How Butts, still in 
street names, existed James Melville, writing of Mb boy¬ 
hood at Montroso about 1570, tells how he was taught the 
bow, golf, and single-stick; also to run, leap, swim, and wrestle. 
He had not a purse for fives and the tavern, but he 
now and then practised tennis. Tho king, who had not the 
use of his legs till he was nearly seven, played at shovel- 
hoard and Call tfie gme (“tho royal game of goose"). The 
capital had neither theatre nor concert or assembly-room 
till tho eighteenth century, yet we read of a list of fourteen 
musical instruments that wore played before Anno of Den¬ 
mark in her program through the capital. Chroniclers note 
such exhibitions as that of Marocco, the wonderful horse, 
supposed to bo uncanny: of tho juggler, that Biwell tells 
of in his “Diary,’’ who playod supple tricks on a rope 
stretched between St Giles’s steeple and a stair boneath the 
Cross. 

Tho most notable plague of tho century was that of 
1588-09. The weather had boon very severe, _ 
and the country was much distracted after 
the Battle of Langside. Huasdon, waiting at Berwick to con¬ 
duct Regent Murray from tendon, complains of the groat 
frosts, varied by such thaws as were then threatening to 
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sweep away Tweed Bridge. He fears this will affect public 
health, yet “there is never a physician this side of York, 
if indeed there be any there.” A merchant brought the pmf 
to Edinburgh. Infected families had to lodge in wretched 
booths hastily erected on the Borough Muir. Two close 
biers, covered with black and showing a white cross, removed 
the dead. A bell, hung upon the side of each, gavo warning. 
This pest carried off nearly threo thousand. 

The Reformation was a social, much moro than an ecclesi¬ 
astical, revolution. The old ('lnirch had long 
6 lost its hold on society. Its wealth and world¬ 

liness excited the cupidity of the nobles; its sloth, ignorance, 
and apathy alienatod the masses. Tho ago that roared the 
cathedrals and great abbeys had long passed away; and for two 
centuries nothing but a fow collegiate churches had boon built. 
A few hovels, “ scant coverit wi’ heather,” supplied tho rural 
districts. The reformers undertook the spiritual cure of tho 
nation on tho scantiest rosourcos. Of tho old temporalities two- 
thirds were retained by tho bishops and barons. The Crown 
doled out a portion of tho remainder to tho Reformed Church. 
Its clergy was long poor, few in number, and dependent on tho 
offerings in kind of their people. The Assembly of 157(5 
allowed a minister or reador to tap ale provided they do it 
with decorum." The address to the General Assembly of 1572 
says that “ maintenance of kirk and poor has gone to profane 
flatterers at Court, ruffians, and hirelings; tho poor are op¬ 
pressed with hunger, the churches decayed for lack of clergy, 
the schools' utterly neglected, the sacred buildings are like 
sheepcotes." 

The reformed clergy affected an Apostolic simplicity in 
contrast to the splendour of the old Church. 

me citigy. They dressed in plain fabrics, eschewing all 
gay colours and finery. With much self-denial and stem 
resolution they set themselves to reform society. Their ideal 
was a “ theocracy saturated with socialism.” They took the 
field against idolaters and fornicators, and especially against 
the worship of tho Mass. The great weapon in the.attaedt wae 
preaching. To the popular leaders in the o&pltal 
filled the place of the modem press, All. chitrohe#' aitlto : .'ih, 
those'days sought poEtieal power in 
singular uwnsietency, freedom euntd- 
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were to be enlightened, too, and so one of the most persistent 
demands was to have the Bible and the services in the ver¬ 
nacular. When, after long waiting, Arbuthnot’s Bible ap¬ 
peared, inspectors were to go into every house to see that 
a copy was provided for the family. There were now to be 
regular Sunday exhortations and a mid-week service. 
Families were to be regularly catechised to ascertain pro¬ 
gress in saving knowledge. Even the Catholic lords had to 
rooeivo certain clergymen into their households. The services 


Church Service. 


were after the Low Church fashion. Few 
parishes had a clergyman all to themselves; 
most had only a reader. His place was the lectern below the 
pulpit, still called the letterlu or precentor’s desk. The Book 
of Common Order was used, and the singing, kneeling, 
reading of prayers, and the entire service, wore decorously 
liturgical. 

Tho old Church left, a legacy of abounding immorality, with 
which it had long wrestled in vain. An ela- Kowlg 
borate code of forbiddon degrees had cumborod 
tho marriage laws, which, in a small country where relation¬ 
ships wore involved, produced irritating interference. All this 
here fruit in the clannishness, long pedigrees, laxity in marriage 
customs, and illegitimacy which are still tho stock humours of 
English satire when it notices Scottish subjects. Tho reformod 
clergy warred against this with the cuk-stool, tho ducking- 
pond, tho penance-pillar, excommunication, and fines for 
behoof of the poor. In the process manners were made 
rough, and tho public taste blunt. For scolds and profane 
swearers they had equally severe measures, but here the whole 
spirit of tho age was against them. Lindsay and Dunbar show 
a wonderful variety of oaths, yet the Three Entutm was acted 
before the Court Dunbar's Dance in the Queen’a Chahmer 
is but a piece of licentious buffoonery. Jamas VI. was accused 
by the Kirk of “ being blottit wi’ bamun' and ewoarin’.” 

As bright spots amid the gloom of those troublous times 
one welcomes Edward Tylney's loving picture |u| ^ 

of Wishart's saintly simplicity, or that of old 
Lethington, as sketched by his son, the great Secretary. High 
up among the Moorfoots, in his grim- fbrtalice of Thirlstano, 
amid the dreary brown moorland, : he led a life of cultured 
retirement, surrounded, by his books, writing and versifying 
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in a vein of shrewd observation, pawky hurnonr, or I’olonius- 
like wisdom. Another beautiful character is that of the 
Edinburgh burgess, good George Bannatyno, retiring to 
Moigle “ in time of pest ” (1568), to complete his labour of 
love, his collection of Scottish poetry. The book clubs 
which bear the names of Maitland and Bannatyno will over 
keep the memory of these mon green. Amid still moro 
unfavourable conditions, Hugh Rose, baron of Kilravock, 
gained singular repute as an improver and planter of trees 
as well as a translator of tho classics. When tho king 
asked him (1587) how he could Iivo amongst such turbulent 
neighbours as tho mon of Badenoeh, tho sago said the position 
was tho best he could have, for it made him thrice a day go to 
God on his knees when maybe otherwise ho would not have 
gone once. We have even pretty glimpses of child-life, as 
child tun that of Mary Stuart’s baby son, at play with 
his Jock o’ Sclaitts (John Erskine, after¬ 
wards Earl of Mar), and looking out from tho ramparts 
of Stirling on as fair a scene as Britain has to show. Wo 
see him walking up and down—he was then eight—with 
James Melville, discoursing on knowledge and ignorance. The 
Treasurer’s accounts tell of his books, the fitting-up of his 
study, and the “paper buikis” for thcmos. He had the 
services of a whipping-boy, too, though stem pedagogues 
liko Buohanan and I’eter Young disapproved of all vicarious 
punishment. But the most charming of such pictures is that 
of James Melville as a boy in his father’s manse near Montrose, 
His father would lay him on his back and play with him, and 
when asked what ailed him that he could not rise, he would 
answer, “ I am sae fat I may not gang." We can sympathise 
with his efforts to resist “ a b&imlle habit of pyking ” (pilfer¬ 
ing), His sister read to him Davie Lyndsay; and the post- 
runner brought from Edinburgh Wedderbum’s songs (“The 
Gude and Godly Ballates ”) and the stirring nows of 
" Seignour Davies slauohter, of the king's murder, of tho 
queen’s taking at Carberry and tho Langsyde feildL" Alto- 
gether, the student cannot too much admire- ■.$*«■ , 

vernacular of James Melville’s diary, the - 

ness, of the author, and the 1 lifelike • 
dtwial Scotland in those days* .. 
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At tin earlier page we noted two disturbing influences as 
traceable in the history of the period which 
we are now approaching. The first of those p ' 

—the religious one—began to bo felt immedi¬ 
ately after the accession of Elizabeth. During the seventeen 
years from 1530 to 1553, the State religion of Ireland had 
been changed throe times:—Henry VIII. had made himself 
head of the Church instead of the Pope; Edward VI. 
had made a change from Catholic to Protestant; and Mary 
from Protestant to Catholic. There was now a fourth change : 
Elizabeth made the religion of the State Protestant, once more; 
and it remained so till the Disestablishment in 1 HO!). Hut these 
mutations had no effect on the general body of the people: 
they remained solidly Catholic all through. The officials in 
Dublin, and those only, changed with the Government, each 
time. In 1500, the (iovernment, began to adopt severe punitive 
measures to force the Catholic people of the Pale to conform. 
Tho two Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity wore brought 
into play. Tho Act of Supremacy declared that tho Queen 
was spiritual head of tho (Jhtirch; and now officials and 
clergymen wore required to tako an oath to that effect 
on pain of dismissal. Tho Act of Uniformity commanded 
all to attend Protestant worship; and heavy fines wore 
inflicted on Catholics who refused to attend. Wherever those 
laws were enforced, tho priests had to leave their churches, 
which wore thon handed over to the Protestant clergy. But 
even in the Pale it was found impossible to enforce them to 
any oxtent; and in most other places no attempt at all could 
be made. 

Within the period covered by this chapter there were two 
serious rebellions. The first was that of Shane O’Neill—"John 
the Proud ”—the powerful prince of Tyrone in Ulster. His first 
cause of quarrel was the arrest of his father, the first Earl of 
Tyrone, by tho Government in 1561; and for tea years expe¬ 
dition after expedition was sent northwards by the deputies to 
reduce him, but he baffled them all At length he made a 
friendly visit to London on the Queen’s invi¬ 
tation, and peace was made in 1502; but soon 
after his return, incensed by some - unfair 
treatment ho experienced at the hands of the Government 
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while he was in their power in London, he broke out again. 
War and negotiation went on for some years; till at length he 
was defeated and ruined, not by the Government, but by liis 
neighbours the O’Donnells. Ho rashly fled for refuge to the 
Scots of Antrim, whose enmity ho had earned somo timo before 
by defeating them in battle; and by them he was assassinated 
at a feast in 15G7. As to the manner in which ho had, during 
his active life, governed his principality, the English historian, 
Campion, bears very favourable testimony. 

The next was the Geraldine or Desmond Rebellion, which 
was brought about partly by threatened ex- 
T&e Geraldines. ^onaive plantations, and partly by the efforts 

made to force tho Reformation. The Fitzgeralds were tho chiof 
leaders in this; and they were joined by most of the principal 
men of Munster, both of Irish and of English descent, to all of 
whom the Government had made themselves odious by need¬ 
less harshness. James Fitzmaurice, tho Earl of Desmond’s first 
cousin, was the leader in the first stage, which lasted from 1569 
to 1573, when he was forced to surrender. After a lull of six 
years, the rebellion again broke out in 1579. In that samo year 
Fitzmaurice was killed, when the Earl of Desmond himself, 
goaded at last into rebellion by the authorities, took the load; 
and for four years more Munster was convulsed. Tho war was 
carried on all through with great barbarity. Both sides burned 
and destroyed the districts of their adversaries; and in addition 
to this tho Government troops, as they traversed the country 
hither and thither, hunted up and killed tho unoffending 
peasantry everywhere, sparing neither age nor sox. In 1580 the 
insurrection blazed up in Leinster, where the doputy, Lord Grey 
of Wilton, was badly defeated in a Wicklow defile by Viscount 
Baltinglass and Fiach MacHugh O’Byrae. Boon after, in tho 
same year, a detachment of 700 Spaniards and Italians landed 
in Munster to aid the Irish; but thoy were besieged in. their fart 
and forced to surrender by Lord Grey, who had them all 
massacred on the spot in cold blood. The sanguinary oraetties 
of Grey went on till the Queen at last intervened arid recalled 
him, The Earl of Desmond was killed in 1583,«nd thAra*,, 
hellion, which for some time had' been merely' flickeridg,;.c^e : 
toon end. It had made Munster adosert; 
ttebe foUowed the war, for all food had beeft''^ 
notfa«% ean be *riore appalling . j 
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description of tlie country, and of the miseries of those of 
the peasantry who survived. 

During the reign of <J>ueen Mary the plan had for the first 
time been adopted of clearing off the native ^ ^ 

1 o nn*g Cl68^&HC66. 

tribes from whole districts, by expulsion or ex¬ 
termination, to mako room for English and Scotch settlers. 
But tho natives resisted, and defended their homes with de¬ 
speration ; and the settlors had to fight for their lives and for 
their newly acquired possessions from the beginning, aided, 
however, in their work of extermination by (lovomment forces. 
During tho twenty years from I55(> to 1570, plantations wore 
attempted in tho present Queen’s County and County Antrim 
—this latter by the first Burl of Essex. But though the planters 
committed frightful atrocities, both attempts in great measure 
failed. Tho plantations continued altogether for about, a 
century and a half. Besides incalculable misery and loss of 
life to both sides, they were the chief cause of the great rebel¬ 
lion of 1041. They left to posterity a legacy of strife and 
hatred; and their evil effects arc felt even to this day. 


A VTtHHllTlMs ltoS-t-VM. 

(UfNBIUt ItntTOltY. 

Froudn, IfMory of tho Jlttign of Queen EUzaheth ; D'Ewon, Journal* ot tho 
Parliament* of Queen Rli&nbeth; Helium, tlomtitutkmat History of Http land / 
Lingard, History of England; Htmri Martin* Mistoire (to Franks depute Us imps tos 
plus mulss; Ranke, History <f England Principally in the tkrentmUk Century; 
tho Calendar of the MH8. a % Hatfield Hmuw, 

fIPKOUL 

Religion.**^ trypo, liven of Parker umidriiidal (Oxford ed., 1821), and Annals of the 
Reformation / the puhUotttlou* of tho Parker Bootaty (wijHfdidly .TeweU’e Works* tho 
Liinryitml tiervim of EUztdtrth* NoweU'e Catechism* B*<*m*n Work** eta.; otrasioiwl 
reference* In Proude’* History (f England; Blunt, History of the It(formation* 
VoL IX. i Perry, History of the Church of Fmglmul* IX., pp. ; the Homilies 

(ed* 1078, or that of the Parker Society). 

Architecture (mdAri^lattto* Myo Jones and Christopher Wrm ; Ootcih, Hcndi*. 
same qf Architecture ( 1804 ); BiowfUld, The Work of Inigo lows, in the fhrlfatie 
for 1888; artlohw on artfart* mentioned in the text in the ftk&omry gf National 
Biography; T. L. Proper^ History of Miniature Arl Bee alee the lint given at 
the end of a in* (him* netao, lx* 

Magic* Astrology* and AMemy.^A vary good wtito* of popular Idea# on 
alchemy, witchcraft, eta, may he obtained from euofc source* u Joneon** Aktumht, 
Btow’e dhroniotoe, ml eotleetkme ei ttleaeuch m Mm t$m ttaten’e Witch HtorU*. 
A. student of the eubject may, starting from thin, $&m to the MaUmm Matojtmnm* 
Btx* 9 * Dbcectrrto <tf Witohcraft* amt the uwmmm oemm$eeurit*eimtuiy treatise* on 
the jmhjeot* *£im worfca on. Alchemy of thin period are tor the meet part iu MH., 
vety few wcrk» of rim kind fa J&glJta having >>*m printed till after BMK). 

Natural Ecicnce^ldo complete hlehny of B&gilefc Sricnoo separately lm* 
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apparently been written. The history of science in Europe generally is treated of in 
Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
See also biographies in the Encyclopedia Britannica and Dictionary of National 
Biography' Useful information as to the history of scientific ideas may l>e found in 
the introduction to Prof. Fowler’s edition of Bacon’s Novum Organon . Students 
who wish to go further must be referred to the original treatises themselves. 

Literature , 1558-1603.—The chapters dealing with the subject in the works on 
English Literature of Craik, Taine, Arnold, Minto, and Chambers; Morloy, English 
Writers , vols. viii.—x.; Suintsbury, Elizabethan literature; A. W. Ward, 
English Dramatic literature; Syraonds, Predecessors of Shakespeare; and the 
works of the several authors namod in the text. 

Agriculture. —Tusaor, Pive Hundred Points of Good Husbandry , 1673 (best 
modem od. Mavor’s, 1812). Bamaby Googe translated, with largo additions, 
Horosbach’s Poure Hookes of Husbandry (1577). In the Profitable Art of Gardening 
(1568), by Thomas Hill, will bo found the earliest English treatise on the Right 
Ordering of Bees. Reginald Scot, in his Verfte Plat for me of a Hoppe Garden 
(1574), was the first writer on the cultivation of hops. Leonard Mnscall laid the 
foundation of the grarier’s art in his Government of Cattel (1005). Modern 
Books. —J. K, Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices in Buy kind , 
and Six GentuHes of Work and Wages; Sir F. M. Eden, The State of the Poor; 
Drake, Shakespeare and his Tims; Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce; K. M. Gamier, History of the English landed Interest; R. E. Prothcro, 
Pioneers and Progress of English Farming . 

Industry and Commerce. —Hamilton, Quarter Sessions from Elisabeth to Anne: 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , Book I., c. x.; Sehanz, Png Use he Ilanddspolitik; 
Jacob, History of the Precious Metals; Harrison, Description of England; Moo- 
pherson, Annuls of Commerce ; Stow, Survey of London, 1508; Camden, Elisabeth; 
Dowell, History of Taxes aad Taxation; Moons, The Walloons ; liuding, Annals of 
the Coinage, See also list appended, to o. ix. 

Public Hcalth.—A* in c. ix. 

Elizabethan Society,-* 1 The chief separate work is H. Hall’s Society in the 
Elizabethan Age ; but a great deal is to be found scattered about in the innumerable 
editions of, and works upon, Shakespeare. 

Manners and Costume, 1650-1642.—Harrison, Description of England, 1677-1587; 
Stubbos, Anatomy of the Abuses in England, 1683 (both ed, by F. J. Fumivall for the 
New Shakspero Society, 1877); Harrington, NugaeAntiquac, ed. Park; Rye, England 
ns Seen by Foreign#'* in the Days of Elizabeth and fames 1865; Drake, Shakespeare 

and his Times, 1807 ; Dekker, Gull's Horn Bock, 1600 (Arbor’s reprints); Gosson, 
School of Abuse, ed. Collier (1841); Pleasant Quips, 1505; Pryane, Histriomuetix ; 
Health**; Sieknme; The UnUmlimss qf Lovelocks’; Tracts in the Roxburgh Library 
and the Harlefan Misoeilaay; Lodge, Iltustrationsqf British History firm Henry VIII* 
to lames I; Chamberlain, Letters (Camden See.); various Satires, e.g t Motstan, 
Scourge of Villainy; Sir John Davies, Epigrams; Donne’s Satires / George Wither, 
Abuses Stript and Whipt; Rowlands, Humorous Looking (Mass (Hunterian 
1872); Piikingfcon, Works, 1585 (Parker Society’s ed.)Babington, Works, 1585; 
Nicholas Ferrar’s Life, ed. J. E. B. Mayor $ Walton, Lives of Dr. Doan*, Hooker, 
Wotton, Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson; Wittwood, Memorials tf Affair* $ State 
in the Deigns qf Elizabeth and Jatnes I. (1725); Rye, Engkmd 0 * men by Ifareigmm 
in the Days qf Elizabeth and James i. # 1865; Edward Smith* Ebreign Visitor* 4* 
England, im.-Drm; Faiphol t, Costume in England; $teu% Jbim 
the People of England (1700); 0’DonOghtui,, fiewifitive Catalogue 
Qdm Elizabeth; Stow, Amatos, *<L MSI; 

'Stuart ExWbifloas.—.• struts Smrtscmd 
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71. B. Whoa tiny, London Past taut Present; Wilkinson, Londinu Lllnstrata ; notes to 
Fumivairs od. of Harrison (see above).— Cookery ; Huzlitt, Old Cookery Hooks .— 
Ornamental Gardening ; Hazlitt, Gleanings in Old Garden Literature ; Bacon, AW?// 
on Garden*. The f Vw/.--Aikin, Court* of Elizabeth, Jamvx and Char lex I.; Birch, 
Memoir* of the Reign* of Elizabeth, James /., and Charles /.; Strickland, Lires of 
the Queens of England; Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth ami James ; Green, Lire* 
of the Princesses. 

Scotland (1513-1003). General History: (a) Contemporary ; Acts of the Priry 
Council, Thorpe’s Calendar of State Papers , 1609-1003, Publications of tho Huryh 
Record Society, and tho Scottish History Society (luring tho period. Diarists worn 
mimorouKduring those stirring times; of., e.g., Sir Kalph Sadleir’s Correspondence, 
1/530-1570; Beotstarvot, Staggering State of Scots Statesmen , 1550-1030; liauim- 
tyno’s Transactions , 1570-1573 ; Moyse’s Memoirs, 1572-1581; Diurnal of Remark* 
aide Oceunents, 1573-1575; Birred, Diary; also Buchanan’s II is torg to 1583. 
Bollcmdwi’H translations of Boece and the histories of Major and Bishop Lesley 
belong to this jmriod. (b) Modern: The general histories of Taylor, Tytlor, 
and Burton. Of tho works dealing with Mary Queen of Hoots, tho chief are- - 
Robertson, Mary Stuart , awl Skelton, Maitland of Lethington. Malcolm Luing’n 
and Robert Chambers’ works on James VI. aro important. In Prof. Masson 1 # Edin¬ 
burgh Essay* are some picturesque sketches of the time. Religion.-- Contemporary 
accounts art) Knox’s History of the Reformation; the anonymous Hook of the 
Unirersall Kirk of Scotland , 1550-1018. Modern: HerklosM, Life of Cardinal Heaton; 
MoCrie, Life of Knox. Social Life. —OhamlKTS, Domestic Annals , begins with 
1501; of. also Dalyell, Darker Superstition* of Scotland; Pitcairn, Criminal Trials; 
Macpherson, Annals qf Commerce, and tho Ledger of Andrew Haty bur ion (1494- 
1603), Literature (see also list appended to c. ix.). - -The notable collections of 
Ancient Scottish Poems by George Bannatyne and Sir Richard Maitland belong to 
this time, as also the anonymous (hide mid Godly Ballute*. La/igiutgc.^tmimou, 
Scottish Dictionary; Murray* Dialect* qf the Smith qf Scotland. 

Ireland. Bee list appended to oh, ix.: also the Carcw Papers, and Hamilton, 
Calendar ; Annals of Camden and Ware; histories of Ireland by Moryson and 
Campion; and O’Sullivan, Historic Catholic# tbemim Compendium (od. I860), 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE EXPANSION OK KNOI.AND. 


With tho year I i5S4 the groat crisis of Elizabeth's reign ap¬ 
proached, and the struggle with Spain could 

a. hassall. no longer ho postponed. Cecil and the 
Queen’s ablest counsellors had urged her to 
enter upon that struggle shortly after her 
accession, but ‘Elizabeth’s characteristic caution had prevailed, 
undoubtedly to tho advantage of England. Since 1572 Eng¬ 
land had found in Franco a valuable ally, and tho Huguenots 
had failed to gain any vigorous support from the English 
Government., By aiding to maintain a balance between the 
Guises and Henry of Navarre, Elizabeth had saved Horny III. 
from becoming the more instrument of the League, and had 
enabled Franco to remain a counterpoise to the Court, of 
Madrid. In Juno, 1584, tho Duko of Anjou, tho last hope of 
tho Valois lino, died, and his death produced an important 
change in tho political world. 

Henry of Bourbon, tho Huguenot King of Navarre, was 
now the next heir to tho Crown, and though Homy III. would 
willingly have recognised his claim, the Guises and the League 
were too strong for him, and, supported by Philip, began an 
agitation for the extirpation of heresy in Franco and the 
Netherlands, and for the exclusion of Henry of Navarre from 
the Fronch throne. A bitter religious war in France became 
inevitable, and with its outbreak the alliance between Eliza¬ 
beth and Henry III. was doomed. Elizabeth’s relations with 
Philip had at the same time undergone a serious change. The 
discovery of Throgmorton’s plot had been followed, early in 
1584, by tho expulsion of Mendoza, tho Spanish ambassador, 
but though tliat event had not caused the outbreak of war, the 
murder of William of Orange, on July 10, tended in the 
direction of hostilities; Elizabeth found herself being forced 
into the position of defender of the French mid Dutch 
Pmtestants, and declared antagonist of %ain, Early ha 1085 
the Dutch appealed to her for as»istanee, whiie in Franoe 
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Henry III., by the compact of Nemours (July), agreed to all 
t.ho demands of tlie League, and the country was plunged into 
its last groat war of religion. Elizabeth had thus lost the 
French alliance, Spain’s attitude was threatening, the fate of 
the Netherlands hung in the balance. The Dutch alliance 
alone remained, and the Dutch desired to be united to the 
English Crown and definitely offered Elizabeth the sovereignty 
of the United Provinces. But Elizabeth refused at first to 
tako any decisive action. She hoped that Philip would, oven 
now, consent to make adequate concessions to the Dutch, and 
so render unnecessary the English intervention. She made, 
however, a treaty with the Dutch in 15X5, but at the same 
timo entered upon peace negotiations with Parma, which con¬ 
tinued till 15X8. While Drake was plundering Vigo and the 
West Indies, Leicester was sent, at the beginning of 15X0, to 
the assistance of the Dutch, and received the powers and title 
of Governor-General. Though Elizabeth still hoped to induce 
Philip to agroo to a compromise, her open intervention in the 
Netherlands, coupled with Drake’s plundering expedition, 
destroyed all chance of peace with Spain. Philip’s policy was 
to put down the Dutch rebellion, to neutralise France, and 
then to conquer England. Franco was, indeed, neutralised, 
but though Parma had taken Antwerp, though Leicester’s 
expedition effected littlo, and though the battle of Zutphen, 
which resulted in the death of Sir Philip Sidney, was followed 
by the capture of Zutphen by the Spanish general, Philip 
determined, in view of the power of the English at sea, to 
defor the suppression of the Dutch rebellion till after the 
invasion of England. 

In England the discovery of Babington’s plot to assassinate 
Elizabeth brought homo to all Englishmen 
the danger in which the Queen stood. The 
plot had the support of Mendoza, now in 
Paris, and the invasion of England by Parma was oxpoctod. 
Mary Stuart was implicated, and in deference to the opinion 
of Elizabeth’s advisers, the Scottish Queen was executed on 
February 8th, 1687. Her execution reduced the number of 
Elizabeth's enemies at home. The majority of the Catholics 
ceased to work for the restoration of fiho old religion, and 
though a small Jesuitical faction might still desire to sou 
Philip king of England, tho Catholics, as a body rallied round 
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tho Queen, and supported heartily the cause of national inde¬ 
pendence. Philip II., aftor Mary’s execution, at once claimed 
the crown of England as the descendant of John of Gaunt, 
and made elaborate preparations for the invasion of England. 
With 1087 war with Spain definitely began. In the spring 
Drake successfully destroyed so many ships 
me « r^ th an< * su °h 1111 amount of stores in tho harbours 
of Cadiz and Corunna that an invasion of 
England that year was rendered impossible. Philip’s object 
in making his enormous preparations for tho conquest of 
our island was not only to overthrow Protestantism, and to 
put an end to the assistance given by England to tho re¬ 
bellious Netherlander^ but to check for over tho attacks on 
his colonios and commerce by the audacious and piratical 
English adventurers. 

In 1588 Philip completed his preparations for attacking 
the country which alone seemed to stand in 
fc k° WR y the accomplishment of his ambi¬ 
tions—religious, political, and commercial. 
He had previously caused to bo made and transmitted to him 
tho best charts which had then been constructed of tho British 
coasts and ports; he had collected as many vessels of war as 
possible from the Mediterranean, and ho had taken the 
precaution of inducing the leading German and Italian ship¬ 
owners to send away their best craft on long voyages, or to 
otherwise put them beyond the reach of his foes, in case the 
nation which he wished to crush should bo minded to hire 
and fit them for defensive purposes. As Colibor observes: 
“ Tho power of Spain, after the conquest of the Moors of 
Granada by Ferdinand, who, by his marriage with Isabel!^ 
had united the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, became very 
considerable. But the Spanish navigation and sea forces were 
soon prodigiously increased by the acquisition of Naples, and' 
the best part of America, which was discovered hi m time; 
after whioh the noble victory of Bepanto, gai&ed. over : the 
Turks by Don Juan of Austria, added 
.Snore'to the rotation* of the Spasushfieeta'* 

*Msbd .'ty: ■ ' this reputation, ■ w<» :$> J, 

.IksgUad.:;' Bewdee a great ' 
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war-ship previously unseen save in the Mediterranean—Philip 
assembled all the available galloons, or large ocean-going 
vessels, of his extensive dominions, and also all the galleasses. 
These last corresponded to some extent with the frigates of 
more modern days, since they occupied a position midway 
between the galleons, or line-of-battle ships, and the galleys, 
or fast light, craft, and combined some of the advantages of 
both. They had lofty and formidably armed bows and sterns; 
but they had also throe banks of oars, and at Lepanto they 
had significantly demonstrated tlieir value. 

The fleet which at length made rendezvous in the Tagus 
in May, 1588, consisted of 132 vessels of these three classes, 
and about forty transports, tenders, and storeships, the whole 
manned, according to what appears to be the most trustworthy 
Spanish account, by upwards of 7,400 seamen, 18,800 soldiers, 
500 volunteers, and a number of galley-slaves. The eom- 
mander-in-ebiof of this great foreo was Don Alfonso Perez 
do Guzman, Duke of Medina Hidonia. The English ships 
available woro more in number, but of much less aggregate 
tonnage. The Armada sailed on May 20th; but, encountering 
bad weathor, and being badly handled, was scattered, and had 
to make a now rendezvous at Corunna, so that it did not enter 
the English Channel until July ,10th. Its motions and its 
fortunes need not be hero followed in detail. It will suffice to 
say that, intelligence of its approach having been carried into 
Plymouth, it was promptly followed thence on its course up 
Channel by the English fleet undor Charles, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, and was on July 21st brought to partial and 
indecisive action. The English continued to chase, and the 
battle was renewed on the 22nd, when Drake captured the 
great galleon of Don Pedro do Valdez, freighted with bullion 
and storos worth 55,000 gold ducats. Another galleon, that 
of Don Miguel de Oquendo, was burnt, and a third was driven 
upon the French coast, where she was lost. On the 23rd, oft' 
Portland, there was another partial action, in the course of 
which tho English made several prizes. On the 24th English 
reinforcements from London reached the fleet; but there was 
•only a distant engagement On the 25 th, off the Isle ot 
Wight, there was a furious fight, in which a small English 
•craft, commanded by one Cock, was sunk in tho midst of the 
Spanish ships, many of which suffered badly. Tho enemy, 
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thus harried, made for Calais Roads (cf. p. 207). There, on the 
28th, the English attacked them with fire-ships, and so alarmed 
them that, although it was blowing a gale, they cut their cables 
and drove away in groat confusion. Some fouled one another; 
others ran ashore, or upon the Flanders sands. On tho 20th 
there was a final engagement off' Gravelines; after which the 
Spaniards, conscious that the game was up, and that return 
by the route by which they had come was impossible, made 
sail into the North Sea, with tho intention of rourfding 
Scotland and Ireland, and so getting homo. The weather was 
very bad, and, although tho English soon ceased to chase, tho 
flying foe fared so ill that, after suffering terrible vicissitudes, 
but fifty-three ships of the great Armada over reached their 
ports. Spain had experienced a disaster which was fully as 
destructive to her naval power, as Lepanto had been to tho 
Turkish. 


After the failure of the Armada Elizabeth’s years of triumph 
a. PAaaAT.T. begin. The country advanced in wealth and 
The Defeat of the prosperity, manufactures increased, the grow- 
** *££? lto ing of com became again profitable. The 
wealth and prosperity of the nation was due in 
great measure to the successful war with Spain, which con¬ 
tinued till James’s accession, as well as to the outburst of 
energy and enterprise which characterised the reign of 
Elizabeth. Till the end of the century the Queen, freed from 
all fear of attack, was enabled to carry on a successful foreign 
policy, and to insist upon the adoption of the “ middle way ” 
in religious matters, though she was forced to recognise 
the rising importance of the House of Commons. 

The destruction of the Armada enormously enhanced the 
reputation of England in Europe. Henceforward, Englishmen 
attacked the Spaniards all over the world. In 1502 f>rako 
and Sir John Norris determined to free Pottugal ftom SpahL 
They sacked part of Corunna^ but. failed '• to 
Having burnt Yigo and 'plundered 'the suriwndin^' ■ 

they returned home with a 

lS06Essex, together wi^HoWardof) , 

ateskod Cadi*, ; then the 

; tdenva; 'large-" ; 
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expedition returned, having dealt a very heavy blow at Spain 
and relievod England from all {’ears of invasion. The unwieldy 
Spanish monarchy, assailed thus successfully by the English, 
found no compensation in the Frcneh schemes of Philip IL 

Henry III. had been murdered in 1589, and Philip hail 
indulged in the wild hope of securing tho 
French crown. Elisabeth, recognising that Aa ^ 0 ^ l th 
tho cause of Henry IV. was her own, in 15<S!) 
and in 1591 sent him men and money; tho old alliance between 
England and France was renewed, and when Henry, in 15Ad, 
doclared himself a Catholic, .Philip was forced to recognise tho 
failure of his plans and to conclude tho Peace of Vervins 
(1598) with tho French kitig. Although she never conquered 
her scruples about aiding revolted subjects against their 
sovereign, Elizabeth maintained the treaty of 1585 with tho 
Hutch, and the wars between the United Provinces and Spain 
continued till 1009. In England a strong war party, headed 
by Essex and Raleigh, urged that a largo expeditionary force 
should bo sent to Oontral America to contest with Spain tho 
trade of tho Now World. The peace party, hooded by Burghloy, 
opposed those ambitious views, and advocated the thorough 
re-conquest of Ireland and tho resumption of tho old com¬ 
mercial intercourse with Spain. Elizabeth adopted the views 
of neither party. No English army was sent to Panama, but 
the French alliance was renowod in 1589, the Hutch wore 
supported, and private enterprise was encouraged in its at¬ 
tacks on the Spanish empire. 

With the disappearance of all danger of Spanish in¬ 
vasion Elizabeth was enabled to turn her 
attention to the task of ending tho divisions 
which weakened tho English Church. The 
Jesuit attacks had strengthened her resolution of enforcing 
conformity, and in 1583 Grinds! had boon succeeded in tho 
archbishopric of Canterbury by Whitgift. He at once set to 
work on the lines of Cecil and Parker, and endeavoured to 
combino the Catholic, Puritan, and Anglican parties, and to 
induce them to accept a common form of worship. In 1588 
appeared the Marprelato Tracts (p. 438), Hanger, too, was 
also to bo found in the existence of a small body of irrecon¬ 
cilable Catholics who opposed the government of Elizabeth. 
Tho energetic action of Whitgift, aided by the Court of 

BB 2 
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High Commission, checked the growth of Separatism and the 
efforts of the Jesuit faction, and in 1593 an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment imposed severe penalties on all who 
Nonoo^mity 1 attended private religious assemblies (p. 430). 

There is much to be said against the systom 
of persecution levelled against a small section of obscure 
fanatics, who alone were dangerous. It was not sufficiently 
discriminating, and the army of spies, informers, and priest- 
hunters had undoubtedly too much power. Penal legislation 
was distinctly justified by the critical position of affairs 
between 1570 and 1588, but could not bo defended after 
the crisis was over. The Catholics wore, however, regarded 
as the allies of the Popo and of tho King of Spain, their 
religion was looked upon as a menace to tho Church and 
tho Government, and no distinction was made between those 
who were willing to take an oath to dofond the Queen against 
all enemies and those who refused. 

Though Elizabeth might favour tho Anglican party, she 
found that many members of the House of Commons did not 
approve of the oftentimes oppressive character of tho Church 
Courts, and after 1588 she was compelled to give hood to tho 
voice of the Commons on religious as well as on political 
questions. 

As soon as tho Armada had been destroyed a new spirit 
was visible among the members of the Lower 
v* ?H*r**n * House, and 1588 may bo regarded as the be¬ 
ginning of that struggle between the Crown 
and Parliament which lasted for a hundred years, and was 
not concluded till William III. ascended the English throne. 
The growth of wealth and the increase of prosperity pro¬ 
duced a spirit of independence among tho country gentry 
—who were for the most part moderate Churchmen, and 
whose sons formed the bulk of the Puritan party during 
the Civil War period. Puritanism itself developed inde¬ 
pendence of character among the younger generation,, already 
stirred up by the struggle with Spain. The country gentry, 
too, trained to business as justices of the peace, were.now 
accustomed to discuss the affairs of the, country. 'tjfejbe 
House of Commons, thus strengthened,. could-: Spoilt .^yrifch 
authority when the Queen came,to .them 
money. ' After 1588 lliaabeth'* ■ * 
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her to appeal to Parliament for assistance, and Parliament, 
when asked for extra subsidies, grumbled and pleaded 
poverty. In the famous debate on monopolies in the last 
Parliament of the reign (1C01), which was summoned to 
grant supplies for tlio Irish wars, the Commons com¬ 
plained that the prerogative was being exorcised with 
regard to monopolies in a way prejudicial to the public 
interests. Like some of her predecessors, Elizabeth know 
when to yield, and she agreed to stop all such monopolies as 
wore injurious. When the Commons came to express their 
thanks she made some characteristic remarks. “ I have 
more cause to thank you all than you mu,” she said; “ for 
had I not roccivod a knowledge from you, I might have 
fallen into the lap of an error, only for lack of trim inform¬ 
ation. I have over used to sot the last judgment-day 
before mine eyes, and so to rule its I shall bo judged to 
answer before a higher Judge—to whoso judgment-seat I 
do appeal, that never thought was cherished in my heart 
that tended not to my people’s good. Though you have 
had, and may have, many princes, more mighty and wise, 
sitting in this seat, yet you never had, or over shall have, 
any that will bo more careful and loving.” Many of her 
trusted counsellors died before her. Drake died in 1596, 
Burghley in 1598. In 1601, Essex, who was found guilty 
of treason, was executed. In 1608 the Queen herself died, 
indicating James, King of Scotland, as her successor, She 
had found England weak and distracted, tom 
with religious divisions, and unable to defend * Worit - 

itself against foreign foes. She left it strong atul united. 
Aided by Burghley and Walsingham in her Council, and by 
Drake, Frobishor, and Raleigh at sea, she had warded off the 
attack of the groat king of Spain, and launched England on 
a career of maritime and colonial expansion which is being 
steadfastly pursued at the present day. 


After the suppression of the Desmond rebellion a large 
part of Munster was confiscated; and in 1586 
another Plantation was entered on, Exten- *' 
sive tracts were granted to various English 
14 undertakers,” who wore to import setters. But tho settlors 
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(lid not come in sufficient numbers; and after the usual 
fighting and bloodshed, the general result of this Plantation 
was to displace nearly half the native gentry, and to substitute 
English proprietors: the great majority of the people re¬ 
mained undisturbed. Two of the undertakers are well- 
known—Sir Walter Raleigh, and Edmund Spenser the poet. 
This period is specially distinguished by the O’Neill 
rebellion. Hugh O’Neill, afterwards Earl of 
'itebeiuoiL Tyrone, was educated among the English, and 
began his active life in the Queen’s service. 
For a long time after ho had become earl and chief of Tyrone, 
ho retained his command in the English army, and continued 
friendly to the Government, without any designs of rebellion; 
but partly on account of the measures taken to ropress 
Catholic worship, and partly through his efforts to regain all 
the ancestral power of his family in Ulster, his relations with 
the Government becamo gradually less friendly. Tho bitter 
and exasperating hostility of Sir Henry Bagonal, Marshal of 
Ireland, whose sister he had married, greatly helped to pre¬ 
cipitate matters; till at length, in 1505, ho broke out into 
open rebellion. A short time before this, tho O’Donnells of 
Tirconnell, who had long boon on tho side of the Government, 
were turned into bitter enemies by a dishonourable act of tho 
deputy, Sir John Perrott. Without any justification, but 
merely to secure a hostage, he treacherously seized young 
Hugh Roe (Red Hugh) O’Donnell, the chieftain’s son, and 
incarcerated him in Dublin Castle. Four years afterwords 
O’Donnell escaped, entered at once into active rebellion, and 
subsequently became O’Neill's ablest lieutenant It should 
be remarked that, notwithstanding this piece of foul play, 
Perrott generally treated tho Irish fairly. 

O’Neill, oven in rebellion, was still anxious for peace; and 
there were truces and conferences in which he always in¬ 
sisted, as a primary condition, on freedom of worship for 
the Catholics; but this was persistently refused The war 
went on; and in several minor engagements he defeated the 
Government forces, At length* in 1508, Mmkd8*g$vuxl 
marched north from Dublin with an army of over 
determined to 'crush O’Neill,and release- fehe'-En^lsli ; garrBsen,; 
at that time closely 1 beleaguered,; fit-' .--tib*;;.;; 

O’NeiU resolved U> intercept him* md:.pla«e&^ 
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was about equal in number to that of Bagenal, right in the 
way from Armagh to Portmoro, at a spot called the Yellow 
Ford. Here the Government forces sustained a disastrous 
defeat by O’Neill. The bravo marshal, leading on his men, 
fell shot through the brain; two thousand of the English 
army were killed, including nearly all the chief officers: and 
tho whole of tho arms and stores foil into the hands of the 
victors. This was the greatest overthrow the English ever 
sustained in Ireland. Almost the whole country was now in 
successful revolt; and in 1599 the Queen took vigorous 
measures, sonding over the Earl of Essex with an army of 
20,000 men. But ho totally mismanaged the war, dissipated 
his fine army, and after a disastrous campaign of half a year, 
loft tho country rather worse than he found it. 

After tho arrival, in 1000, of Lord Mountjoy us deputy, 
and of Sir Goorge Carew as President of 
Munster—two very able men—tho Irish Moi ^,^ and 
began to lose ground. Carew dirocted all his 
energies against tho Munster rebels, taking their castles one 
after another, and executing tho defenders ; and by measures 
equally vigorous and relentless, ho crushed tho southern 
rebellion. Mountjoy was not loss active in tho north. While 
ho himself drew off tho attention of O’Noill and O’Donnell by 
an expedition from Dublin, Sir Honry Docwra, with a power¬ 
ful armament and abundant stores, landed on tho shores of 
Lough Foyle, where ho succeeded in building forts and plant¬ 
ing garrisons. And O’Noill and O'Donnell, attacked front 
and roar, had enough to do to defend thomsolvos. 

But now the war blazed up again in Munster; for in 
.September, 1001, a Spanish fleet with 8,400 troops, under the 
command of Don Juan del Aguila, landod in the south to aid 
tho Irish Catholics, and took possession of Kinsalo. Mountjoy 
and Carew, hastily collecting an army, laid siege to tho town 
with 12,000, men; and on tho other side O’Neill and 
O’Donnell marched southwards in mid-winter to aid the 
Spaniards, and encamped near the English lines, Tho 
English were now themselves invested, and unable to procure 
provisions; and in about three months 0,000 of them perished 
of cold, hardship, and sickness. At last a combined attack 
by Irish and Spaniards was secretly arranged, against the 
better judgment of O’Neill, who was for tho surer process of 
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letting the English army melt away. But of this design 
Mountjoy got timely information from a traitor in the Irish 
camp; the Spaniards, through some misunderstanding, failed 
to come forth; and the Irish, attacking at a disadvantage, were 
utterly defeated. Immediately after this, in the spring of 
1602, the Northern leaders retreated to Ulster, and Del 
Aguila surrendered the town. 

A characteristic and cruol feature of these Elizabethan 
wars was tho wholesale and systematic 
"JffiSE" 1 detraction of crops and food of every kind 
all over tho country by tho Government 
troops in order to oxtorminato tho peasantry by famine. 
Carow followed this practice from the beginning; and again 
was Munster brought to a state almost as dreadful as after 
the Geraldino rebellion, twenty years before. Mountjoy, on 
his part, continued to employ his officers and men for two 
whole years in Leinster and Ulster burning homesteads and 
haggards, and destroying crops, cattlo, and all tho poor 
people’s means of subsistence. The famine so carefully 
planned came in good time, and swept over tho whole country, 
with sickness in its wake; and Ulster was if possible in worse 
case than Munster. For the most vivid descriptions of tho 
appalling results of this policy we are indebted to Mountjoy 
himself, and to his secretary, Fynes Moryson. By those 
means, combined with vigorous military operations of a loss 
uncivilised character, the. country was ultimately reduced, 
and the great O’Neill rebellion came to an end in 1603. Tho 
Irish chiefs made submission; and in fulfilment of the con¬ 
ditions of peace, O'Neill was restored by the Queen to his title 
and estates. 


Camden assigns the rise of Puritanism in England to 
the year 1668, a date which may he accepted if wo take 
j. brown. ^ 88 simply marking file time when the 
rurttanton and leaders of the movement came into open 
Nonconformity, con gi 0t ^ Government, and when 

Puritanism began to make itself felt as a force whfohmnst 
henceforth be reckoned with. Its real origiQ, hoWOver;(Wft» 
much earlier. Indeed,, that desire' for a' mo^:,«K^p6aa4-v^cw-'' 
ship, and that spirit of'resistance to sacewfotah^^ 
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ceremonies which constituted the very essence of Puritan¬ 
ism, may be traced back even for centuries before the Reforma¬ 
tion. As early as 1105 the Council of Oxford was summoned 
mainly to deal with thirty weavers in the diocese of Worcester, 
whose heretical opinions were substantially thoso of the Puri¬ 
tans of a later time. And it would not be difficult to show 
that such opinions continued to prevail more or less on to the 
timo of Wyclillb and the Lollards, and thenco to the sixteenth 
century, when the Reformation Ijocamo an accomplished fact. 
But while the spirit of Puritanism was the very soul of Pro¬ 
testantism, the name, as the badge of a party, only took its rise 
in the oarlier years of Elizabeth’s reign. At first it was applied 
merely as a nickname for precisianists, but, as in some other 
cases, this nickname acquired respect, from the sterling cpialities 
associated with it, and eventually was accepted as the designa¬ 
tion of a party in the country which numbered eminent divines, 
lawyers, statesmen, soldiers, and oven orators and poets in its 
ranks; which made itself powerfully felt in the great struggle 
for constitutional freedom, and furnished substantial and im¬ 
portant elements to the national life. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, the Puritans, relying on her 
Protestant reputation, were hopeful that sho 
would give weight to their views in tho 
national settlement of religion. But while 
breaking with the Papacy as completely as hor father had 
done before her, so far as legislation was concerned, in other 
respocts she showed herself averse to their views and to such 
changes os they desired in tho coremonial of tho Church. 
Though no theologian and despising disputation, she was an 
uncompromising disciplinarian. Sho regarded tho Church of 
England os her own Church, over which her personal authority 
was supreme, and sho cared for order, pomp, and appearance 
in religion as in other things. It is certain she was the form- 
ativo power in matters ecclesiastical. Tho most prominent, 
bishops and divinos were, in the early part of her reign, in 
dose sympathy and friendly intercourse with the Swiss Re¬ 
formers, by whom many of them had been hospitably received 
in the days of exile under the Marina persecution, and they 
would willingly have made concessions to the Puritans at 
home. Jewell, who may be taken as a representative bishop 
during this earlier period, wrote to his friond Bulliugor at 
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Zurich, in 1566, saying: “I wish that all, even (ho slightest 
vestiges of Popery might be roinoved from our Church, mid 
abovo all from our minds. But the Queen at this time is 
unable to endure tho least alteration in matters of religion.” 

Differences between Elizabeth and the Puritans came to 
open conflict on tho promulgation of the orders known as 
Advertisements (1566 : p. 316). These specified tho minimum 
of ceremonial which would bo tolerated in the services of the 
Church. Uniformity was to begin at a given date, deprivation 
of benefice to follow after three months’ refusal of compliance. 
Proceedings commenced with tho London clergy, who wore 
summoned to appear at Lambeth before the Archbishop, tho 
Bishop of London, with others of tho Ecclesiastical Commission. 
Tho controversy deepened in seriousness as it proceeded, but 
at first the wearing of tho clerical vestments was ono of the 
things most objected to on the part of the Puritans. As those 
who wore summoned entered the court they observed Robert 
Colo, a clorgyman who had refused at first but had afterwards 
complied, standing dressed in full canonicals. Tho Bishop’s 
chancellor, pointing to this man, said to them: “Tho Council’s 
pleasure is that strictly ye keep tho unity of apparel like to 
this man. Ye that will subscribe write volo ; yo that will not, 
write nolo.” No explanation was permitted, and many who 
refused were sequestered and afterwards deposed and deprived. 

The deposition of so many ministers left several of the 
London churches unsupplied with preachers. Meantime, they 
continued to conduct services with such congregations as 
gathered to them in secret, both in London and the provinces. 
Many of their adherents were arrested and sent to prison, but 
in spite of_ all attempts at suppression the Puritan revolt grew 
in strength and determinatiou A centre was 
established at Wandsworth, the Presbyterian 
discipline was elaborately organised both hr 
London and the Midlands, a literature was creatod whbh 
assailed with tnore and more of Vehemence the existing $Stah* 
lishmeat (p, 44®),'till at length the, hostility* directed 
merely against the use of the' vestments and 'dere*h^ial' 

observances as Jenneting at 'the ebthnu^ 
sign of.,the cross at baptism, , 
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directions. Tlio main body of tlio Puritan ministers still re¬ 
mained conformist, still field Calvinistic opinions, and using 
only such ceremonial as they were compelled, still claimed to 
bo faithful members and representatives of the Church. They 
remained in her communion, not for what she was but for 
what they believed she was capable of being made. They 
submitted to many things they did not approve in the hope 
that better days might dawn, and a simpler and more scriptural 
system come to prevail. Their desire for ecclesiastical free¬ 
dom naturally allied them with the party of liberty in Parlia¬ 
ment ; and the men who succeeded them, inheriting their 
position and principles, were the men who carried on that 
struggle with Charles I. and Archbishop Laud, which came to 
deoisivo issue at Nascby and on Marston Moor. 

Beside these who were Conformists, there were Puritans 
who were Presbyterians and Puritans who 
wore Independents. Those, again, differed reB y ® anB ' 
from each other in important resjiects. Those who were 
Presbyterians sought to organise the Conovan discipline 
within tho pale of the Church itself; and there came a time 
when it seemed for a moment as if they might oven have 
some ehanco of success. In 1571 Thomas Cartwright (p. 4H2), 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, who, 
through the influence of Whitgift, then Vice-Chancellor, had 
boon expelled tho university for his Presbyterian opinions, 
issued, in conjunction with others, two addresses to Parlia¬ 
ment, under the title of “A First” and “A Second Admoni¬ 
tion.” These addresses wore elaborate attacks upon tho 
episcopal system and vigorous assertions of tho divine right 
of the Genovan discipline. Having first oxercisod that disci¬ 
pline privately for a time, they then took a bolder stop, They 
proceeded to set up thoir system openly in the parish churches 
of Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, not,howover, without 
some disturbances arising in consOquenea. In 15fi0 Cart¬ 
wright and his friend Travers published the “Book of Discip¬ 
line,” in which the system of Presbyterian government in use 
at Geneva was adapted to English life, and «0 ; ; - 
introduced as to he in two or , three years m ' 
working order. ThePuritenelergycf a giyen 
district were formed intoa con¬ 

ference, these dimes to be otmsolidatod into a National 
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Assembly, which was to meet in London at the same time 
that Parliament was in session. There was to be a consistory 
in each parish, including lay elders elected for the purpose, 
but the actual direction of affairs was to bo in the hands of 
the classic, which was to decide all points of ceroraonial, and 
determine who were fit candidates for the ministry, giving 
them the necessary call. The real Presbyterian orders wore 
thus conferred upon the candidate by the chmix, and he was 
then to apply to the bishop for the legal rite merely as a 
matter of form. Thus the Presbyterian system was to work 
under episcopalian arrangements until such time as it was 
strong enough to supersede them. Those men asked, not 
merely for the toleration of their opinions but for their endow¬ 
ment. Cartwright contended that the existing clergy ought 
to be reduced to the primitive form, that presbyters only 
should remain to preach tho Word of God, and deacons to 
care for the poor; that oveiy church ought to bo governed 
only by its own ministers and elders, and that ministers 
should be openly and freely chosen by the pooplo. “ To effect 
this reformation,” ho says, “everyone ought to labour in his 
calling—the magistrate by his authority, the minister by tho 
Word, and all by their prayers." 

Thus the demand of the men acting with Cartwright was 
for a National Church framed on the Presbyterian model, and 
endowed with tithes and ecclesiastical emoluments, while at 
the same time thoy rojoetod the spiritual headship of tho 
sovereign as inconsistent with the teachings of the Now 
Testament. The Presbyterians were the first to contend that 
their system existed by Divine right. Cartwright assumed 
that everything was as precisely ordered of God in the 
Christian Church as in tho worship of the Jewish ternplo. 
“ Is it likely,” he asks, " that Ho who appointed not only tho 
tabernacle and tho temple, but their very ornaments, would 
neglect the very essentials of the Church ? Shall wo conclude 
that He who remembered the bars there hath forgotten the 
pillars here 1 ” His fundamental position, therefore, was that 
all details of Church government not having express Divine 
sanction are to be condemned; that whatever is net written 
is erroneous, and that the practice of the New Testament 
Church is as binding in matters of disoipline as its teaohing iS 
inniAttors of doctrine. ■ ■ 
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Those among the Puritans who were known as Inde¬ 
pendents or Separatists, while agreeing with 
the Presbyterians in _ their opposition to Indep ™| ent8 . 
Episcopacy and in their desire to return to 
the primitive model of Church government as laid down in 
the New Testament, (littered widely from them in other 
respects. Their starting-point, in Church polity was the 
existonco of spiritual life, the personal relation of the 
individual sold to Cod; and a church with them was a 
community made up exclusively of spiritual men. The 
Presbyterians, while desiring to have government of the 
Church by presbytery, that, is, by the hotly of ministers and 
elders in synod and assembly, instead of by diocesan bishops, 
and while desiring to substitute the Book of the Cenovan 
Discipline for the Book of Common Prayer were, in other 
respects, as has been seen, in agreement, with the main 
features of the Episcopal system. That is to say, they were in 
favour of a State Church, and the Church in a given parish 
ought, in their view, to embrace all the baptised people of that 
parish whether they were spiritual persons or 
not. The Independents, on the contrary, s«pax*.uit 
strenuously maintained that a Christian chw^widsute. 
Church should ho composod exclusively of 
Christian men. “ The kingdom of God,” said thoy, “ is not to 
be begun by whole parishes, but rather of the worthiest, were 
they never so fewe.” Henry Barrowe, writing from the Fleet 
Prison, in 1590, raises his protest against the unspirituality of 
the Elizabethan State Church in such words as these: “ Never 
hath all kind of sinne and wickedness more universally 
raignod in any nation at any time, yet all aro received into 
the Church, au made members of Christ. All these people 
with all these manners were in one daye, with the blast of 
Queen Elizabeth's trumpet, of ignorant papistes and grosse 
idolaters, made faithful Christians and true professors.” He 
protests as earnestly against what he describes as the rash and 
disorderly proceedings of John Calvin's Presbyterian Church 
at Geneva as against the mixed constitution of the Episcopal 
Church at home, for the mason that “at the first dash Calvin 
made no scruple toroedyeatt the whole State, even all the 
profane, ignorant people mto the bosom of the Church," a 
method of procedure Whi0h,ho oontends, eould not possibly 
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“ fit with Christ’s heavenly government.” Taking thus as their 
fundamental position that the Church visible consists of a 
company and fellowship of faithful and holy people gathered 
in the name of Christ, they went on to maintain that a Church 
so composed is competent for self-government. Mono were so 
fit to govern a spiritual community, they held, as spiritual 
men, who themselves have the guidance and enlightening 
influence of the Spirit of God. This self-governing power 
they further regarded not so much as a privilege to he enjoyed, 
as a sacred trust to bo discharged. They went, to prison and 
into exile, and oven to the scaffold for these principles, not 
merely to contend for supposed rights and privileges, but 
because they bcliovod that Christ had trusted His truth 
and His laws to the fidelity of all who loved Him; that no 
Christian man could escape the responsibility which this 
trust imposed; and that at whatovor cost and m tho fitco 
of whatovor peril the responsibility must bo discharged. 

Tho period when these men actively promulgated their 
views during tho reign of Elizabeth may be roughly stated as 
betwoon 1570 and 150.3. Their leaders during tho first half 
of this period wore Richard Fitz, the pastor of a London 
church, and Robert Browne, and Robert Harrison, who formed 
a Congregational Church in Norwich in 1580; and tho most 
active promoters of their principles in tho second lialf of this 
period were Henry Barrows and John Greenwood, with 
whom was associated John Pcnry, the Welsh martyr (p. 447), 
all of whom suffered death for their opinions in 159& 
Robert Browne has often boon regarded as tho founder of 
Independency in England, and hence arose the name of 
Brownists (p. 432). But these people persistently maintained 
that they were "falsely called Brownists,” that while this man 
at one time forcibly expressed their convictions, ho was not 
their founder. In support of this view there are official 
documents among the State Papers showing that a Congre¬ 
gational Church was in existence in 1571, and had been for 
some time, whereas in that year Robert Browne was a mere 
undergraduate at Cambridge, . 

- : The penal laws against Nonconformity, never®, before* were 
thad* stiff. more severe by the Conveaticlo Aot of. J59$,by 
: whfoff if. was provided: that all parsons abovesixteen .yeara, ■ 
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conviction be committed to prison, there to remain without 
bail or mainprise, until they made open 
submission and declaration of conformity at 1110 Persecution 
some church or chapel, or usual place of Nonconformists, 
common prayer. The offender who refused to 
make such public submission within three months of conviction 
should bo compelled “ to abjure this realm of England, and all 
other the Queen’s Majesty’s dominions for ever.” This stonily 
repressive Act of 35th Elizabeth explains why during the ten 
years previous to the accession of James 1. so many Noncon¬ 
formists languished in prison, while many wore banished, and 
many more went into voluntary exile. 

So far as this branch of Puritanism is concerned, the 
centre of interest for several years to come lies in the Low 
Countries, wlioro they were permitted the free exercise of" 
their religion, rather than in their own land, whore liberty of 
conscience was denied them. 


0. RAYMOND 
BEAZLSY. 
The Religious 
Straggle. 


With tho death of Grindal in 1583, and the appointment of 
Whitgift as his successor in tho primacy 
(1583-1604), the conditions of English religion 
undergo a change. It is with the now arch¬ 
bishop that the Church of England begins 
clearly to work on an independent system of her own— 
“ midway between Rome and Genova it is 
now that the persecution of the Extremists 
starts afresh—the systematic, continuous re¬ 
pression of Puritan Nonconformity within, and Puritan Separ¬ 
atism without, the Church: tho High Church party,in tho seven¬ 
teenth century sense,makes its first appearance, or reappearance, 
•in these last few years of the age of Elizabeth: the Erastian 
conception of Church and State, which had boon so dominant 
throughout the Tudor period from the beginning of the 
Reformation Parliament, begins to be altered into the Stuart 
notion of an alliance between two friendly powers, each 
indispensable to the other. 

Whitgift himself, however, hardly represents the new 
movement. His churc^mansh^p is nioro of a ,'' 
repressive than of'a constructive .fieis ,w# ' 
enforcer of conformity-^nbt thh; thinker or leader who 
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brings a young party to tlio front; and the choice of him as 
primate after Grindal rather emphasised the Elizabethan 
Erastianism than showed the beginning of a now ora, a now 
school in English religion. Bancroft, Hooker, and Androwcs 
were tho real chiefs of Anglo-Catholic reaction. In Whitgift, 
Elizabeth’s Government simply meant to have a loyalist 
archbishop, who would give no trouble with Puritanising 
scruples like his predecessor, who would carry out tho 
Established system vigorously, and who would support tho 
cause of Anglicanism with a docent show of learning and 
controversial force. 

He had long been the foremost man in Cambridge as 
Vice-Chancellor and Master of Trinity—where ho had homo a 
prominent part in promoting tho expulsion of Cartwright* 
from tho Margaret Professorship (1571). In tho same year 
tho Queen made him Doan of Lincoln: in 1572, Convocation 
of Canterbury elected him their Speaker or “ Prolocutor ”: he 
had boon chosen by Parker to answer tho Puritan Admonition 
to Parliament: in 1577 he had becomo Bishop of Worcester: 
now—on August 24,1583, under tho Crown’s direction—tho 
Chapter of Canterbury elected him primate. 

Ho at once dovotod himself afresh to the main work of his 
life—the suppression of Nonconformity, the establishment of 
tho Elizabethan settlement—with the increased vigour given 
by increased power, but with the same spirit that he had 
shown at Cambridge and at Worcester. 

The opposition was of two kinds: first, tho avowed Separ¬ 
atism of the Brownistsf or Early Independ- 
entB (P- 429), of the Family of Love, and of 
the Anabaptists, whoso alarming civil doctrines 
provoked the Government of 1575 and 1579 to hum three of 

* Tho “wnm of genitw,” aooording to Mr. Fronde, whoee “ apparition ” 
vn then ’‘troubling” the Dnlverelty. Perhap* Cartwright'* opinion*, wore 
oven than hie genius, nay account for some of the opposition to him. 

1 Iteration," mid he—and to him hereto were Dimply thoee ’who did not 
eooept the Geneve platform—“ought to bo put to death Hint) (In aqewer 
to thorn who alleged that a time of grime should be given), It thie tig bloody 
and extreme I am oontent to be *o ootmtod with the Holy <Jhoet." ; 

t Their supposed founder, Robert Brown, or Brown# (p. 43% * Nuritotk 
oletgyman, related to Lord Burleigh, who had pablikh«ra ‘'Tr«tle« of 
Reformation without tarrying for any, «tdo!the’ wiakedn*#* : o#, thoee 
preacher* that will not reform thenweivee imeauie';th^;;iflrtU : '‘te^,:ttU^the 
megietrateowunw^ and compel them." ■ .vf '■ ■>, 
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them; secondly, the Nonconformity of the Puritans within the 
Church, who were determined to reduce the religious Estab¬ 
lishment to their own model; who, beginning in 15G3-7 by 
formal and organised resistance to tho clerical habits, had 
gone on, in 1572, by the Admonition, to object to the whole 
of the Prayer Book ceremonial; and now, in 1580, by adopt¬ 
ing as their own tho Geneva discipline, had openly declared 
war against the Episcopal government and Catholic framework 
of the Church and Liturgy. The new Book of Discipline, as 
drawn up by Cartwright and Travers, was threatening to 
supersede tho Book of Common Prayer within tho Church 
of England itself. 

The struggle which had raged under Parker, and was now 
ro-oponod with far greater sharpness by Whit- 
gift, continued throughout tho wholo of tho stete-cTuxe^ 
seventeenth century down to the Revolution 
of 1689, and even after this was revived for a short time under 
Anne. It turned upon tho uloa of a Wtato-Churcli in which 
the wholo nation was to bo included, for whoso good the State 
as such was to care, outside which no section of tho people was 
to lie, and which was in all respects to represent the nation in 
its religious aspect. And the great bulk of the Puritan party 
were just as much committed to this view as the Anglican. 
Tolerated Nonconformity was not a solution that occurred 
as even conceivable to the minds of most Englishmen till 
some time after the Restoration Toleration, except as a 
matter of personal indulgence, was as far from nearly all the 
Parliamentary and Liberal chiefs of the Early Stuart time, 
and of the Great Rebellion, as it was from Charles I,, from 
Strafford, or from Laud. 

The power-holding cause, or school, or party, regularly and 
consistently tried—under Elizabeth, under dames and Charles, 
under the Great Rebellion, in America as in England—to bend 
all other parties to its will, to produce a uniformity in religion 
that should answer to the Uniformity in the State, and should 
reflect the mind of tho Government for the time being. This 
was why “new presbyter waa but old priest writ large”: this 
was why, as Matthew Arnold pointed out in “St. Paul and 
Protestantism,*’ every one of the Stuart attempts at com¬ 
promise between Anglican apd, iHiriti^tt was such a hopeless 
failure: this was why every revision of the Prayer Book failed 
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to satisfy. For tlxo opposition was one which aimed, not at 
broadening the Church into something that might include an 
expanding national life, but at narrowing it, forcing it into 
the strappings of some particular discipline, just as the giant 
in the old Greek fable fitted all passers-by into his bed. 

The only solution—where one side could not permanently 
conquer and suppress the other—was a policy of live and lot 
live: but when Whitgift entered upon the struggle, eighty 
years of desperate fruitless ondeavour, first on one side, 'then 
on the other, to enforce an impossible conformity, were still 
ahead. And the loyalism, the statesmanship of the Tudor 
time was passing into the dogmatism, the fierce sectarian 
misunderstandings of the early seventeenth century—when 
the sectarian spirit, no longer fully controlled by political ideas, 
by the State, was thrusting its way into politics, producing 
division within the body of the State itself, and breaking up 
for a while that unity which had seemed in thought and 
action so complete and perfect in the glory of the Elizabethan 
age, whore men liko Bacon seemed to themselves to see truth 
and to see it whole. 

Whitgift opened the battle with the Fifteen Articles of 
1583,* the sixth of which enforced subscription from all the 
clergy to throe main positions of the Elizabethan settlement 
in religion—the Royal Supremacy, the use of the Liturgy, tho 
soundness of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

To secure assent and. consent to theso clauses, the 
Ecclesiastical Oommission f was now put upon a permanent 
footing, with fuller powers than before (December, 1683); and 
the primate himself drew up a series of Twenty-four Articles of 
Enquiry, on which any one accused of Nonconformity before the 
Commission was required to purge himself on oath (1584). The 
excitement thus aroused reached even to Lord Burleigh—the 

* Strype’s Whitgift, Book ill. S. 

f Through which, though Intermittently, tho Royal Supwimacy In things 
eooleslastioal m normally exewised from the beginning of the reign, whin 
by the Act of Suepremaoy (1558) the Queen was empowered t» exorcise fcsr 
religious authority through oonunMononi, The High Oommlmlen Odort, 
a* oonetitated in 1588, oonsfoted of 44 oomwiMlenen, inotndlag liWsbops, 
with prfry councillors, clergymen, and civilian*; Mdthelt epmajlwrtoni.af&er 
melting the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity with, two otfts*#, directs 
them to enquire from time too time, by the AV' 

metv.by wi t a ss sw r and all other mean* tbeyb*M«*%'^ 
mhMhenttary to the tenor of the. mid xetemi Aete Wad Wiatotes,\ : <Hsd4«n->i: 
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one steady Churchman on the Council of State, who yet “ found 
the Articles so curiously penned, that I think the Inquisition 
in Spain use not so many questions to comprehend and to trap 
their prey ”;—it seemed to him a “kind of proceeding too much 
savouring of the Roman Inquisition, and rather a device to 
seek for offenders than to reform any.” The archbishop’s 
carefully tabulated questions and the method of asking them 
he thought “ scarcely charitable."* Ho had “cause to pity the* 
poor men who should have to reply.” From the poor men in 
question came a perfect outcry. The ministers of Kent and of 
.Suffolk professed in general terms their belief in the Hook of 
Common Prayer, but complained of certain things needing 
reformation: were they to be suspended for details of such a 
kind? The Privy Council, always anti-clerical at this time, 
was inclined to listen to the complaints of “ high-priestly 
tyranny ” that came pouring in. They summoned Whitgift. 
before them. He declined to be catechised on a “ matter not 
incident to that honourable board,” and insisted on the 
aggrieved ministers appealing to himself. Ho would save 
himself as much as ho could from Parker’s troubles. “ It was 
impossible," ho declared, “ for him to perform the duty her 
Majesty looked for at his hands if ho might not proceed 
without interruption.” 

The archbishop now found himself engaged in a fight with 
a three-headed enomy; the Council, added to the Separatists 
and the Puritan Nonconformists, employed the weapons of 
pamphleteering, libel, and porsonal intrigue against what, by 
some of them at least, was believed to bo a most dangerous 
revival of ecclesiastical pretensions. “ Came all this about,” 
says the “ Practico of Prelates" (written and published at this 
time), “ from the rigour of one man ? Satan himself had also 
his finger herein, without all doubt. For what more pernicious 
counsel could hell itself devise ? ” As for Whitgift's Articles of 
Enquiry, what could be the good of them “but for his exercising 
tyranny upon his fellow ministers, upon a mere ambition, with 
the starving of many thousands of souls, by depriving them, 
and discouraging others ... all because they could not agree 
to his Popish opinions” ? Leicester, Sir Francis Knollys, and 
Beale (the Clerk of the Council) attaekod Whitgift’s policy with 

* Strype’n Whttgtft, UL 8, fttw tit* MshMshcp’a d*f«aoe. 

o o 2 
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especial bitterness; Knollys, thinking the “superiority claimed 
for bishops could by no means consist with the Queen’s 
Sovereignty,” demanded that the primate should “ retract his 
claim of superiority from God’s own ordinance, without which 
retractation her Majesty’s Supreme Government could neither 
be salved nor preserved, as ho thought" 

With the opposition of the Council about to bo reflected 
with greater force in the Parliament summoned for 1584, 
with old friends like Burleigh alienated, the libellers in full 
cry, tho Queen anxious for answer’s to Puritan objections, and 
the great danger from Spain and tho Catholic reaction still 
hanging over England and scorning to forbid that open divi¬ 
sion in English Protostantism which was only excused by the 
national deliverance of tho Armada year, Whitgift offered 
conciliation, and while justifying himself to Elizabeth, sum¬ 
moned a conference of divines to Lambotli in 
t ^ ie ailfcumn 1584, ono of tho earliest of a 
long series of hopeless attempts at com¬ 
promise, which at least did something to prepare tho English 
mind for tho necessity of toleration, 

Tho main support of Nonconformity, Whitgift complained 
to the Quoon, camo from the Court: tho “ greatest number, 
the most ancient, and the wisest of tho clergy,” ho doclared, 
were conformable enough; the unmanageable were mostly 
young and foolish.* In the Lambeth conference, where dis¬ 
putations were held bofore Leicester, Gray, Walsingham, and 
others, both sides, according to their account, as so often 
happened later, were pathetically certain that the “honourable 
personages ” were highly satisfied with their arguments, and 
that the oppohent had been utterly reduced to silence—it only 
remained for him to abjure. 

In the Parliament which met in November, 1584, the 
Puritan attack upon Anglicanism found a voice. Some 
hoped that this session might see the Book of Discipline sub¬ 
stituted for the Prayer Book. The Commons were firat ap- 
preached by petitions; then a member, directed-, by-the 
Council of Ministers outside, was 'to i brifctf 
Reformation of the Church, at the same' 

’ *'OH ton. dloceww, then wore xetanud to tti» tfceiaun**ot 
•of <$uw» 780 ww* otafomtoble, sad only 49' net { Wm&m. 
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ratification and statutory approval the Rook of the Godly 
Ministers.* 

Now, still more than in 1580 , the temper of the House 
was on the whole plainly favourable to the “ further reform ” 
desired by the Puritans, and the progress of the Bill was only 
stoppod by the veto of the Government; the main points of it 
were urged by the Commons upon the Lords, who were Jisked 
to lay the matter before the Queen. The Upper House 
politely evaded the unpleasant duty. 

On the other hand, the Primate, besides doing his best 
as a peer to defeat the consideration of the 
Commons petition, now passed a serins of 
canons through Convocation, which received the royal assent 
on March 23,1585, and dealt with points insufficiently noticed 
in the canons of 157(1. Hut, though planned on the lines of 
the Enquiry Articles of 15811, they dealt mainly with practical 
abuses; one of the most, glaring of all—the manner in which 
the Queen kept sees vacant, and pocketed the rcvenues,t they 
could not touch. Other Puritan Hills brought into the Com¬ 
mons during this session rather annoyed and frightened the 
Anglican party than seriously threatened them.} Tho Queen 
took advantage of the dissolution to delight both parties 
(each deeply conscious of tho other’s imperfections) by some 
stinging remarks upon their opponents. “There wore some 
fault-finders,” she began, “ with the Order of the Clergy, which 
so might make a slander to herself and the Church, whose over¬ 
looker God had made her, and her negligence thereof could 
not be excused if schisms or errors heretical were suffered 
Borne faults might grow, as in other great charges it 
happened—and what vocation without?” Then, turning 
upon tho Lords of the Clergy, "If they did not amend,” 
she wont on, “she was minded to depose she 

bade them henceforth look to their charges, ? Vould 

not animate Romanism, but neither would she tolerate 

• Btayp®’* ■WMfcttt, UL,«. 10. . 

- t fin went beta? tira treated 'la deptemtwr, ISM. 

$ One of these, aimed as piwellttee, efeby the olwtgr In 

Convocation a* one that) the jkrirefstly* Boyel, (mpalreth tho 

NKtutei of the Grown, ovwditbWteb'th* etadyof Wrinity, deprlveth mm 
of the lMajs* they <&> ISyfhffy powww,' ■ elergy, brinffeth in a 

'Mi* unlearned miatatey, te&etb in 1 teaminf” 

Of, Stryjxt, WhUfJft, td it, : * -> > » ■' :* ■■■■■• 1 
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nowfangledness. She meant to guide both by God’s true 
rule.” * 

On tho whole the conservative or Anglican church party 
weathered the first storm of the new primacy pretty success¬ 
fully ; and by relaxing the subscription tost for all but tho 
newly instituted or newly ordained, Whitgift not only gained 
some credit for conciliation, but a “ great increase of ease and 
quietness.” In February, 158(3, while Leicester, tho Puritan 
figure-head, was absent in tho Low Countries masquerading as 
general of tho Netherland insurrection against Philip II. and 
Alexander of Parma, the archbishop gained admission to the 
Privy Council, and at the same time tho lay element in tho 
same friendly to tho Church was strengthened. 

The second struggle of Whitgift’s government botweon 
the Church and Puritanism, or rather be- 

T R«wwed. Cti tween Anglicanism and Puritanism within tho 
same Church, opened with tho reassembling 
of Parliament in October, 158(3. It began with the Supplica¬ 
tion presented to the Commons against tho bishops—their 
neglect of what they ought to have done, their harshness in 
insisting upon what ought not to be done. 

Next, it was moved in the Lower House (February 27, 
1587), that all laws then in force touching tho ecclesiastical 
settlement might bo repealed, and that the Book (of discipline) 
might be adopted as tho legal settlement of discipline and 
public worship. But the House was less pliable than in 
1584; it refused to allow the Bill embodying the advice of 
the Supplication to be introduced, and the Queen told the 
malcontents that their “platform sho accounted most pre¬ 
judicial to the Religion established, to her crown, her govern¬ 
ment, and her subjects.” 

Dofeated in the Council and in Parliament, driven from 
their position .of constitutional resistance, the Puritan Extrem¬ 
ists now fell back upon the secret nonconformity of the dome- 

* After the prorogation of Parliament, Convooation continued at Work, 
pausing Whitgift’s new oanons, and ordering systematic study on the pert of 
the olergy. Weekly and quarterly exorcises were to be composed by 4U 
ministers sod submitted to the ordinary. (Strype’s Whltglft, (ft, 12.) 
The primate at the same time was resisting successfully a projsot for tit# 
revaluation of olerioal incomes, which he looked on sea ptotfot forcing mom 
®»n*y from the clergy by raising the value of the tenths ami flrst-fcuits mid 
totiseOrown. 
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system (p. 427), upon the evasions or grudging obedience 
of earlier times, and upon the literary warfare of scurrilous 
pamphleteering, which is known to us by the name of Martin 
Marprelate (p. 445), the nom <le guerre of a number of the 
most fanatical of the “ nonoonformable ” ministers, who “ for 
Sion’s sake could not hold their peace.” 

But the ungovorned violence* of their attacks did not 
really advance their cause among the mass of moderate and 
sensible men, from whom alone a great Puritan party could be 
built up; an “ undoubted reaction against Puritanism marked 
the end of the sixteenth century,” t as a generation arose 
which, except in books of controversy, knew nothing of any 
religion which differed from that of the Church of England ; 
and with tho triumph over the Armada, with the breaking up 
of the thunder-clouds which threatened England with the 
vengeance of tho (latholic reaction, Anglicanism grow less and 
less inclinod to compromise, took in hand more steadily and 
more successfully the repression of at least tho more opon 
and extreme Nonconformity, and began to work out her own 
distinctive system. 

Tho Marprelate libels, tho sign that the advanced Puritans 
had boon beaten out of tho open field, began in 1588 ; in 1590 
(September 1) Cartwright and sixteen others wore committed 

* A* Heylln remarks, “They could Had wo other title* for tho archbishop 
than Beelzebub of Canterbury, Pojm of Romo, tho Canterbury Calaphas, Earn, 
a monstrous antichrist, a most bloody ©pposer of God's saints, & very anti- 
Christian boatt, most bloody tyrant. The bishops are unlawful, unnatural, 
false and bastardly governor* of the Church, tho ordinances of the devil, petty 
popes, petty antiohrists, incarnate devils, bishops of the devil, cogging 
cozening knaves, who will Ite like dogs: proud, popish, profane, presump¬ 
tuous, paltry, pestilent, pernicious prelates and usurpers, enemies of God and 
the State. The clergy are popish priests, monks, and friars, alehatmters, 
drunkards, dolts, hogs, dogs, wolves, foxes, simoniaos, usurpers, proctors of 
antichrist, popish chapmen, greedy dogs to dll their paunohes, desperate and 
forlorn atheists, a cursed tmoirettmofwd murdering generation, a drew of 
bloody soul murderers, sacrilegious church robbers, and followers of anti¬ 
christ” Nothing excited the Marprelate <msitrcvertdidiiite more than tho 
clerical Farliament in Convocation. “ Eight puissant, poisoned, persecuting, 
and terrible priests, masters of the (hmfoeafcion House* and the holy league of 
subscription, tho crew of monsteeas and ungodly wrcttdkos that mingle heaven 
and earth together; horaeil of the Conspiration House, an anti- 

Christian swinish rabble, enomlcaeftto fttfspri* most covetous, wretched, 
popish priests $ the Confooatton ttovajr of devil*, s«d of Beelzebub of Cantor- 
bury, the chief of the d»riW f ' /■'''V',';; '■ ■ 

t Gardiner, “History of ;: f \ , 
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for nonconformity and seditious disturbance; in 1593 the 
Commons united cordially in carrying out 
N °pxoSh^ ity Queen’s request “to compel by some 
sharp means to a xnoro due obedience those 
who neglected the servico of God.” * More important still, on 
February 9th, 1589, Bancroft, in a famous sermon, declared 
the divine right and office of bishops, rejecting or ignoring all 
lower or more political claim, and thus put forth the first clear 
manifesto of the new High Church party. 

The statute of 1593 threw the burden, though not the 
odium, of the repression of Nonconformity upon tho common- 
law judges and courts; and by permitting the inflexible to 
abjure the country it providod an outlet so effectual that the 
last years of Elizabeth were hardly troubled by religious divi¬ 
sion on the surface. Most of the advanced dissentients wont 
into Holland; some of tho Brownists now oven thought of 
emigrating to Canada, where "they might worship God 
according to their conscience and do Her Majesty good service 
against the persecuting Spaniards.” t 

The real movement of this time in English religion seemed 
to lio in the practical improvement brought 
ra* Dato ition about in tho Establishment, in the gradual 
°Doctrjm fixing and elaboration of the Anglican school 
and its principles. Tho unconscious Anglo- 
Catholioism of Parker was now passing into a definite form 
of creed, which from that time was more and more widely 
believed to represent most clearly and most historically the 
real position of the Church of England, the real spirit of her 
religious compromise, the real mind of the Prayer Book. 

* Those avoiding ohutoh for i month together, or attacking the established 
religion in writing, were to be “committed to prison without bait ormain- 
price,” and, if they did not submit within three months, to he banished; 
if they returned without leave, to die Without benefit of oltrgy. (88Mtf*a- 
beth,o.i.) 1 jt ' 1 ;' 

• f They complained bitterly of the earlier state of things, tofewt they wepi 
neither tolerated nor allowed to emigrate: “fkafteof us theyfcftVe kept ii.<tiaei 
prison four or five yoar* wlihmisecubi* Usage [ eri&tarik, 

Newgate sad laden with as mafcy item 'aa tiwy ? oottId ; ' ; )^f''Otit^^'fiifo- 

dangerous and loathsonie gaols anMmg th* most faoittwotts: VttO jMtKtQhi' 

Where ibis'lamentable to relate how many of 

Within 'these five yean, whsre ae many 'Ji^ 

woeful distress; and these have been' :writnR v ; 

oast brio jUHto'.flfcw 'refusing 1 bo-eatstMA' 
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Hooker and Bilson, Bancroft and Sara via, Andre wes and 
Baro, revolutionised the state of English religion by putting 
a living soul, an independent life and meaning, into tho 
body of that Church which had lately seemed to be tho 
mere creature of the State, an automaton directed by the 
political power. 

Convocation was kept steadily at work during these years: 
Whitgift.as the Lambeth Articles showed, did 
not understand the new shape in which the ^vocSaonf 
Catholic Reaction had taken root in England 
—in the very heart of a Church which ho with most men still 
supposed to be dogmatically Calvinist; but, at any rate, he was 
resolute in perfecting the machinery of (Ihureh government. 
Like Laud, he wished before all else to see an ordered uni¬ 
formity, to have a discipline which his conservative instincts 
could recognise as such. _ So, after ratifying tho Canons of 
1585, and passing the now rules about clerical study, “ order 
was taken ” for regular preaching. Every licensed preacher 
was to give twelve sermons every year in the diocese where 
his benefice lay, and tho archdeacon was to appoint six or 
seven to minister "by courso” Sunday by Sunday in the 
parishes whore no licensed preacher was. The sanction of 
Convocation was given to four books of staunch Protestant 
character, and thoir public or private use on certain occasions 
and within limits was authorised. One would not have 
thought a Puritan could have suspected of Popery the Church 
assembly which recommended Bullinger’s “Decades,” Foxe’s 
" Martyrs," Jewell’s “Apology,” and Nowell’s " Catechism.” 

In 1589 the primate took some measures against non¬ 
residence and pluralities; but neither he nor Convocation 
looked upon these abuses as anything like so serious as the 
poverty of the clergy, and up to a certain point were inclined 
to oxcuse such irregularities as necessary for the support of a 
learned ministry. 

The Church Courts—now, as before the Reformation, the 
Church’s own worst enemy—were bitterly 
attacked in the Parliaments of 1698. and J?LS2J*L i of , 
1597. Their immorality, their ooet, their 
delays, their numberless abuses, wore-the 
.thede'of endless ' did the scandal 

become, that both in 1597 ami ;iR i801 Whitgift passed 
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canons and rules through Convocation for the better regu¬ 
lation of these Courts* Still later, in an encyclical of 
January 7, 1602, the primate warned the bishops that it 
was a case of mending or ending for .the spiritual juris¬ 
diction. Prohibitions from the common law were now con¬ 
stantly issued to stop the procedure in ecclesiastical eases; 
and the hatred and suspicion of Canon Law, even as re¬ 
formed and safeguarded, continued to deepen in the mind of 
the laity till the storm of the Great Rebellion swept away the 
whole sand castle. 

Yot, in spite of somo very terriblo weaknesses, the Church’s 
growth towards the self-conscious and vigorous Anglicanism of 
the seventeenth century was the great religious fact of Eliza¬ 
beth’s last years. Into the literary controversies upon dog¬ 
matic points we cannot enter here, more than to notice that as 
Bancroft in 1589 denied the whole divine claim of the Presby¬ 
terian Church government and re-asserted the old Catholic 
theory of Apostolical succession, f so Bilson in his Perpetual 
Government of Christ’s Church, Bancroft in his Survey of the 
Holy Discipline, Saravia in his treatise On the Various Orders 
of Ministers, Barret t and Baro in their Cambridge sorlnons 
on Predestination, and, above all, Hooker (p. 447) in his groat 
attempt to ro-combine politics and religion in a single view as 
the mcdiajval theorists of the highest order had combined 
them—all took their part in founding a now school of religious 
philosophy. 

But while this movement was progressing undor the very 

• Cardwell, “Synodalta," i. 147-108 ,• ii. 808. 

f In a region where for many years the Episcopalian defence had been 
of a moat weak and halting nature, only objeotlng, an Whltgift hhnaelf 
wa* oontent to do, to the absolute neoeaslty and indispensableneea of the 
Geneva discipline. 

t It was Barret's attack on the Oalvinistio Theology that produced the 
Lambeth Articles of IBM: among which the ninth Is the most representative: 

“ It is not placed In the will or power of every man to be saved." They eet 
out with the ordinary Oalvinistio axioms, “ God from eternity hath pre¬ 
destinated some to life, somo he hath reprobated to death," and the “moving" 
or efficient cause of predestination to tifo is "only the willofthe gotd 
pleasure of God." (Stirype, Whitgift, iv., o. xvil.) The Queen disliked the 
articles from the first, and through this, through, the fchewledge that the 
Puritans wore also attacking Barret from the same, dogmatic Jrftfs&rnt,'.**! ■, 
through the persuasions of AndreWes. or Overall,.Whltglft.Was'brought.to. 
ekauga his attitude, (Ibid., o. xviiL)' By order the artieiee'w^e' 

recalled and suppressed. 
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shelter of his action and his policy, Whitgift himself, as he 
showed by his Lambeth Articles in 1500, had not in any way 
consciously separated himself from doctrinal Calvinism: he 
was a disciplinarian rather than a dogmatist; and though 
towards the end of his life he began to realise more clearly 
the direction in which the Anglicanism he had fought for 
so practically was travelling, he belonged, like Parker, like 
Jewell, like Nowell, like all the earlier Elizabethans, to the 
school of divines who took their religion as the political 
sovereign directed. Cartwright was essentially wrong, to his 
mind, because he was questioning “ what the magistrate 
might lawfully ordain.” 

From the same point of view he resisted the new Puritan 
attempts, from 1595, to change the character of the English 
Sunday* by “ moro than either kingly or popcly directions for 
the observation of the Lord’s Day.” 

But in English society at largo “ thosof to whom comely 
forms and deceht order wore attractive qualities gathered 
round the institutions which had been established in the 
Church under Elizabeth. In the place of her first bishops, 
who wore content to admit those institutions as a matter 
of necessity, a body of prelates grow up who were ready to 
defend them for their own sake, and who believed that at 
least in their main features they were framed in accordance 
with the will of God.” 


The period of English History which begins with the defeat 
of the Armada and ends with the death of v a hutton. 
Elizabeth is in all our annals the richest in Religion 
works of undying literature. It was the ago of “ 4 utw * tar * 
the great dramatists: it saw the publication of Bacon’s Essays; 
it markod the first fame and tho progress towards maturity of 
Shakespeare. It would have been impossible that this literary 
awakening should not have been felt in the sphere where 
men’s hearts are most nearly touched. The literary genius of 
the age was expressed to the full in religion. The difficulties 

of Whitgift, the rise of a Puritan party, ware reflected not 

* * ' , 

* Cf. Eogore, u On foe Article* * (a to foAFuxitan book which began 
foe controversy: u Dr, Boiwwl’e Flea toriitkefor Observance ”). 
f Gardiner, “HUtory of England,” U 16& 
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only in ecclesiastical and political life but in literature. 
What men thought, that they wrote; and though the reli¬ 
gious interest of the time was far narrower than the dramatic, 
it was quite as intense. 

The primacy of Whitgift was marked by an union of 
sectarianism in all its divergent phases against episcopal 
government and the historic order of the Church. This 
union, since the “ prophosyings ” were suppressed, found its 
easiest outlet in literature. Travers and Cartwright had 
already published their “ Book of Discipline,” and Whitgift 
had met it by exacting an enlarged form of subscription. 
Cartwright had embodied the spirit of antagonism to prelacy 
in a famous prayer—“ Because the bishops, which ought to bo 
pillars in the Church, combine themselves against Christ and 
His Truth, therefore, 0 Lord, give us grace and power, all, as 
one man, to set ourselves against them.” It was this spirit 
which now displayed itself in a series of 
pop 1 *! 81 attacks upon the episcopate, which 
for violence of language and grossness of 
conception aro almost unparalleled in English literature. 

The way for such writing had not been unprepared. The 
famous work of Foxo, which was in every 
man’s hands, and had received something of 
a sanction from Convocation, " had not spared 
direct personal allusions, and had attributed in many eases 
the basest motives to those in authority.” Much harm, 
too, had been done by the incautious language of Bishop 
Hooper, and the coarseness of Bishop Bale. Since 1570 the 
series of Puritan tracts had been increasing, and their violence 
had grown with their number. I)r. John Bridges, Dean of 
Salisbury, wrote a large quarto in 1587 in answer to many 
of them—“A Defence of the Government of the Church 
of England.” In 1588 Udatt, a Calvinist 
minister, wrote “A Conference on the State 
of the Church of England" published in 
April, and a “Demonstration of Discipline,” which a 
later in the year. The object of the one was. * 
denunciation of the system of the English 
the other constructive Its latest 
, has clearly dabbed it, “'The'inten^^ 

‘Demonstration’ was that 


Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs. 


Pamphlet 

Warfare, 
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Euclid of Church management; and nowhere else do wo get, 
in so short a space, such a clear tracing of the precise rift, in 
matters of public worship and church order, between the two 
systems of the episcopacy and the eldership as they subsisted 
in Elizabeth’s reign. Dr. Bridges in his ‘ Defence ’ describes 
the Presbytorian government as a Tetrarchy of Doctor, Pastor, 
Elders and Deacons: but, according to this scheme, the 
deacons had no share in the eldership. Udall’s process herein 
is that of rigid logic. He asserts for the eldership a pre¬ 
scription in all times and places until the end of the world.” 
This, indeed, is the contention of the whole series of the 
“Martin Marprelate Tracts," to which these 
two pamphlets of Udall wore in offect, though 
apparently not in intention, an introduction. 

About Michaelmas, 1588 , “ The Epistle of Martin Mar- 
prelate” was secretly printed in a private house in East 
Moulsey. It was followed by “ The Epitome." In thoso two 
works the thesis maintained is the unchangeable prescription 
of Church government by prosbyters, which is declared to bo 
laid down in tho Now Testament. The distinctive feature, 
however, of these writings is tho unsparing use of personal 
accusation. Every charge, from inconsistency, weakness, 
ignorance, to grosser accusation of simony and evil living, is 
brought against each of the opiscc^al bench in turn. The 
Bishop of St. David’s had, it is said, two wives, and “ the 
Devil is not better practised in bowling and swearing than 
John of London be.” 

Violent as is his attack on Whitgift, Martin Marprelate 
seems to have been even more enraged with Aylmer, the 
Bishop of London, who in 1559 had written an answer to 
John Knox’s “First Blast of the Trumpet,” called “An 
Harbour for Faithful and True Subjects,” in which he had 
taken up a position not far removed from that of the Puritans 
whom he afterwards endeavoured to suppress. It cannot be 
denied that the Marprelates did- but carry out the rules that 
had been given them in former days by those who had after¬ 
wards accepted the frill teaching of th^ Chureh and enjoyed 
preferment, and those whommany regheded'.as ornaments of 
the Anglican communion*. Tyh^ale, oentury before, had 
declared “that bishops wew,''aj^h|hf^:'^^Wmh as in their 
doctrines and doings they am; ^t©etly against the Word," and 
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that “it is not possible there should be any honest lord 
bishops.” Thus, with foes within and without, there was no 
slight expectation that episcopacy would be overthrown. 
There was actual discussion, indeed, “how, when all the 
Church revenues should be converted to maintain their 
presbyteries, the Queen should be recompensed for her first- 
fruits and tenths ”; and the “ conditions of peace,” which are 
set forth in tho “Epistle,” give evidence of a strange con¬ 
fidence of victory. * 

The ground was hotly contested in continuous litorary 
skirmishes. Tho Martinists were answered at 
Replies. fj rs t ^ (jooper, Bishop of Winchester, in a 

serious style. If allowance be mado for occasional eccen¬ 

tricities of argument and illustration, it must bo admitted 
that tho reply is conclusive as far as tho personal accusa¬ 
tions are concerned. It cannot, however, bo said to have 
been successful. Tho method had tho weakness which 
always attends any attempt to limit the legitimate weapons 
of defence to those which are used in attack. All appeal to 
antiquity was avoided, and the arguments wero drawn, in 
Puritan fashion, eithor from tho Bible or from tho writings of 
Peter Martyr, Bucer, Calvin, and Beza—in tho hope, no doubt, 
that the Sectaries would bo hoist with their own petard. Thus 
tho dispute was narrowecl to a ground which tho Puritans 
had already occupied; and it might seem as if the foreign 
Protestant writers were accepted as the ablest interpreters of 
the Holy Soripturea In fact, Bishop Cooper’s " Admonition ” 
made the Puritan traots better known, and gave a distinct 
advantage to the Martinists: while evory one of the in¬ 
numerable personal accusations that had not been specific¬ 
ally noticed was now proclaimed to be admitted. “ Ha' y’ any 
work for a cooper ? ’’ was Martin’s reply to the Bishop. The 
Queen issued a Proclamation against the tracts: many sus¬ 
pected persons were arrested and examined. The secret presses 
were seized in May and August (1589); but the activity of 
the writers was not checked till a champion arose on the part 
of the Church to meet them in their own style. “AaAlwond 
for a Parrot,”“Pap with a Hatchet,” “The Cksuntercufife " fol¬ 
lowed one another as quickly as the Martinists replied vThe ; 
Return of Pasquil,” “ Plain Percival,” “ Anti-Martinu*,'' : and 
foai^ mete cune in the later months of - ^thelcertia^my;; 
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The principle of the whole Martinist attack may he summed 
lip in a sentence from “ Ha' y’ any work for a cooper ? ”— 

£< Our church government is an unlawful government, and not 
allowed in the sight of God.” How far the leaders of the 
Puritan party were responsible for the tracts remains an open 
question. Cartwright, Paget, and Travers were credited at 
the time, with approving them, and there is no repudiation of 
the charge to be found in their writings. 

Such was the attack. For the time at least it completely 
failed. The reasons for this failure are not 
far to seek. The very violence of the t ^ e C ontro^rsy. 
writings, no less than the stylo in which 
they wore met by Nash and others, discredited them. Tho 
legislation of 159-5 placed tho Puritans within the power of 
the common-law judges, who had no scruples; and tho 
High Commission took action in the imprisonment of the 
more vehement of tlroir champions, and the execution of 
Penry (p. 430). The accusation of treason which had been 
brought against the Prosbyterians had received some coun¬ 
tenance from their own -violence. The frenzied plot of 
Hacket, who was a ridiculous caricature of John of Leiden, 
was also connected in the popular mind with the views of 
the Sectaries. Tho stage, too (r/. the Proclamation of 1539), 
had pursued them with ridicule and satire in, every species 
of dramatic composition. But tho controversy turned to a 
nobler field when tho great work of Hooker appeared. 

A new departure in controversy was the sermon of Dr. 
Bancroft at Paul’s Cross, on February 9th, 1589. Hero the 
low ground on which the tracts had been hitherto mot was 
decisively abandoned. Episcopacy was now formally assorted 
to be of Divine right and of Scriptural origin, “ There is no 
man living, as I suppose,” said Bancroft boldly, “ that is able, 
to show where there was any church planted over since the 
apostles’ time, but the bishop had authority over tho rest of 
tho*ministry." Bancroft was the precursor of Laud; but he 
was more immediately followed by Richard Hooker. 

Hooker, the greatest master of English prose whom 
great ago of Elizabeth produced, was, bom in p w 
1554 Through the patronage of Jewell, of 
Sandys, and of Whitgift, he had risen to preferment in tho 
Church, and in 1585, he became Master of the. Temple.. Ho 
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at once came into controversy with the Reader, Travers, an 
extreme Calvinist. “ The forenoon sermon spake Oantorbnry, 
the afternoon Geneva.” The dispute begun in the pulpit was 
continued (on Travers’ suspension) in print. Travers pub¬ 
lished an appeal to the Privy Council; Hooker replied. 
From this timo he gave himself to the vindication of the 


Anglican position. In 1594 appeared the first four books of 
his “Ecclesiastical Polity.” The fifth book 


His 

“Ecclesiastical 

Polity.” 


was published by itself in 1597. The rest 
of the work was not issued until after its 


author’s death. Hooker’s only aim and 
object seems to be to inculcate a “ sweet reasonableness ” in 
the treatment of ocolesiastieal problems. As to the question 
of the necessity of Episcopacy ho will not docido. Like 
Burke in later timos, ho will not discuss whothor you have 
not a right to govern your people ill—he will declare only that 
it is your interest to rulo thorn well. There are great, branches 
of religious life, ho insists, for which no fundament al rules are 
laid down in the New Testament. There are laws of the 


Church, as there are laws of man, which expediency dictates, 
but which have still a binding force on all who would be 
govomed by reason or eonstrainod by law at all. Much may 
bocomo requisite which was not at first ordained ; something, 
too, may be abandoned which wua at first required. The 
fixed rule of Rome and the fixed rulo of Geneva have over¬ 


stepped the limits which the enlightened and reasonable 
conscience allows. The ecclesiastical polity of England is 
that which most nearly satisfies Scripture, reason, and the 
times Jet he will not insist that it is immutable, or declare 
that it is of universal obligation. He is not *eT unhesitating 
as Bancroft, yet in him a clear advance on others of hit 


predecessors is to be traced. The earlier opponents of the 
Puritans had contented themselves with supporting the 
episcopal system by natural reason and ecclesiastical history. 
Hooker is both historical and reasonable—but he says," Let 
«« not fcar to bo heroin bold and peremptory, that, if any, 
thing in the Church’* government, surely the first institutm 
of Bishops was from Heaven, was even of God; 

Ghost was the author of it" In spite of his 

own opinions are clear. Ha give* ails&ef; 
authorities frbin whose opinion at the equality of bishope and 
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presbyters he specifies his dissent. Each of these stands for 
a school of thought, and they range from the Waldenses and 
Wycliffe to Calvin and Jewell. He thus takes his place on 
the side of primitive or Catholic Christianity, opposed to 
mediaeval perversions or modem contradictions. 

But Hookor was by no means only a theologian. He was 
a scientific student of politics. As he met 
Cartwright and Travers on tho battle-ground H jneories al 
of Church questions, so he met Machiavelli 
and the Renaissance school of statecraft on tho ground of 
tho organisation of the State. Society as organised rested, in 
his conception, upon contract. 

He looked at political as well as religious questions from 
the point of view of tho scholar. Ho was tho first of our 
writers who had any considerable acquaintance with Greek 
‘philosophy. Ho was dooply road in St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Thus his political theories show the influence both of 
Aristotle and of the schoolmen. Tho State and tho Church 
woro alike to him not onds, but moans to make man good. 
Government and positive law find their sanction iti tho 
consent of the socioty subject to them. Religion and politics 
touch at every turn. To Hooker—in complete opposition to 
Machiavelli, whose views it was supposed that Thomas 
Cromwell had endeavoured to put into practice in England— 
religion was the mainstay of states, and their ecclesiastical 
polity was thus the most important of their institutions. 
The supreme end of government is tho benefit of the people; 
and it is religion which inspires men to do goocL “So 
natural,” he says, “is the union of Religion with Justico that 
we may boldly deem that there is neither where both aro 
not” In the wide scope of his survey, and in his instinctive 
appreciation of the unity of truth, ho regarded mankind with the 
view at once of the moral philosopher and the Christian priest 

But Hooker is famous not only as a theologian and a 
political theorist: he is the first master of 
English prose whose style is nob only char- 
acteristic of his own age, but expressive of 
jMf ; :jpdrest genius of the English tongue. The rich and 
dignified vocabulary, the stately and ^hwsjesfcio' periods, which 
mark his best passages, m i^utOtiWilih' ■ the power and the 
enthusiasm which made the Elizabeth’s England , 

»i>—voi. m. 
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He does not scorn any of the arts of the rhetorician: he does 
not even avoid an intentional quaintness of expression which 
might seem at times out of keeping with the solemnity of his 
theme. As in thought so in utterance, he aims at compre¬ 
hensiveness rather than clarity. There are passages of his 
which, it is not bold to say, will live as models so long as the 
English language is written or road. 

Hooker was the greatest of his school: but he had many 
imitators. Indeed, the historical interest of 
His Fonowers. ^ WQr j c ii cs j[ n the influence that it 

exercised on the succeeding generations. Hooker in his 
loaming and his tolerance was the fororunnor of the school 
of Andrcwes and Laud. And in his own time Bishop Bilson’s 
“Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church” stood side by 
side with the “Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity” in winning a 
victory for the Church in the literary war. Bilson’s attitude 
was uncompromising; and to him more than to tiny other 
writer of tho time the Caroline divines were indebted for the 
clearness and decision of thoir attitude on tho question of the 
historic opiscopato. 

Tho religious contests of tho later years of Elizabeth’s 
reign wero on different subjects, particularly 
.tatmaiton on tlic observance of Sunday and the doctrine 
of predestination. A reaction against Puri¬ 
tanism marked the last years of tho great Queen’s lifo. Heylin 
notices that by a strange irony Udall's son was as zealous for 
the Church as his father bad been against it, and suffered 
many things in after years from the Long Parliament. But 
the reaction was, no doubt, in a measure duo to repression 
and to the exorcise of the enlarged powers of the Court of 
High Commission; and there was in many quarters a feeling 
as if men held their breath till the old Queen should die, and 
the settlement which she seemed to personify, as well as to 
enforce, should expire with her, ’ 


From tho military point of view, tho reign of Elizabeth 
is ,the period of the completion yof','thak 
r, transtenation of! , the 1 ;/whole 
and organisation ■ of / the.-ai^ 
which we hay® 


a 

StooAxt of War, 

sm*m. 
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Henry YIII. and developing in the times of Edward VT. 
and Mary. 

The forty-five years of Elizabeth’s reign were full of Avars, 
and wars many of which wore most, important, politically 
Yet there are few salient features or points of interest in the 
military details of the fighting. In the whole period wo do 
not find one first-class pitched battle. The war of 1559—<i() in 
Scotland, the expedition to Havre and Harflour in 1503, the 
campaign of Essex in the Netherlands in 1585, the “Journey 
of Portugal” in 1581), the descent on Cadiz in 1590, were all 
alike in this. We discover in their annals skirmishes and 
sieges in plenty, but not a single important engagement. The 
nearest approach to such a thing is to bo found in the two 
considerable fights in Ireland, the defeat of Bngenal on the 
Blackwator in 1598, and the victory of Mount,joy at Kinsalo 
in 1001. But both those engagements were fought with a 
savage foe, and throw comparatively litt le light on the changes 
in English tactics and organisation which were in progress 
at the time. The very considerable armies which wore on 
sevoral occasions raised in the Queen's name for service both 
within and beyond the four seas never had an opportunity of 
trying their efficiency against any civilisod enemy. There 
were 20,000 mon in arms in 150!) to suppress the Bising in 
the North, and more than twice that number ready to 
receive the Spaniards in 1588, when the groat Armada was 
threatening our southern coast. But these great armies had 
no opportunity of showing their irietal. The best tests which 
the English had of trying tlioir efficiency against a really 
formidable foe were in comparatively small engagements— 
such as the skirmishes at Zutphen, and elaowhoro, when the 
English troops in Holland tried their metal on Parma’s 
veterans, the rout at Vigo during the “ Journey of Portugal,” ■ 
and some small fights during the French wars of religion, 
where English auxiliaries were serving in company with the 
Huguenots. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne the military organ¬ 
isation of England had just been modified by 
the creation of the Lords Lieutenant ip. each 
county by the law of Philip and Mary. This 
ordinance had relieved the sheriffs from the duty of taking 
command of the shire levies, which had formed part of their 
jo n 2 
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functions ever since the times of William the Conqueror. 
From 1557 onward the Lord Lieutenant became the military 
authority in each county: it was he who appointed the 
officers, assessed the number of men to be supplied from each 
hundred and parish, and was supposed to take command of 
the whole in the case of war. But the full force of England 
was only called out on the occasion of the Armada. It was, 
as a rule, only a small proportion of the levies of each county 
that was summoned under arms. When the Queen wished 
to send out an army, it was now procured by drawing on each 
shire for a definite contingent. The men wore procured by 
volunteering, so far as possible; but as this never sufficed, the 
full number had always to be filled up by forcible impress¬ 
ment. When the men were mustered, they were oflicerod by 
local commanders chosen by the Lord Lieutenant of tho shire, 
and approved by the Government. No conception of any 
large military unit having been yet formed, 
the troops were divided into “ bands ” of 
about 150 or 200 men under captains, each of 
whom was assisted by a lieutenant and an ancient. It was 
only at a much later date that the custom of forming four or 
five of thoso bands into a rogimont was introduced. In 
an army of 6,000 or 8,000 men, comprising forty or fifty 
“ bands,” there was no unit of organisation beyond the small 
band and the old triple divisions of “vaward, inain-hattio, 
and rearward,” into which the bands wore told off. 

On taking'the field, these select shire lovios were supposed 
to pass into the charge of the Government, and to receive 
their food, pay, and clothing'from the royal hands. But 
Elizabeth’s habitual parsimony made the soldier’s lot a hard 
one: the pay was always in arrears, tho food was bad, the 
clothing scandalously neglected. Whether the army was in 
Scotland, Ireland, or Holland, we find tho same invariable 
complaint that the men were deserting on account of, the 
privations they had to endure, and that the captains, whi^e 
trying to draw pay for their whole “ band," could generally 
show no more than two-thirds of it when called to amustqr. 

In the matter of olothing there was now a fired oustoKi bf 
''.putting all the men belonging to ’fcbaicliidL. 

' But each shire might , 

men ■ .that' it "equipped, ' 
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the part of the Government to enforce any normal and regular 
costume. The only feature common to the 
whole army was the red St. George’s cross 
worn on cassock or jerkin by the whole army. 

The levies of different years and different shires are noted as 
having worn very different equipment. In the early years 
of the reign we often hear of white coats with the ordinary 
cross on them. A little later wo read of a Lancashire levy 
in dark blue. Eed was not uncommon: an ordinance of 
1584 for raising troops for Ireland orders the men to bo 
dressed in “some motley or other sad green colour or russet.” 
—a sufficiently vague definition. Over the coat the archer 
now wore, for the most part, a buckskin jerkin. The pikemen 
had heavier arms—a back- and breast-plate, often fitted with 
short tassets to cover the upper thighs. The harquebusiers 
also seem to have been wont to wear a certain amount of 
plato armour—which one would think must have tended 
to cumber them and render the play of their arms in the 
musket exorcise less effective. On their heads all foot- 
soldiers, almost without exception, wore the peaked and 
pointed morion: very occasionally wo hear of the archers 
with felt caps instead of the stool headpiece. 

The cavalry was still vory heavily armod, though a 
tendency to lighten the equipment was now 
becoming visible. Not oven the “pistol- 
proof” mail, of which we often hoar, could 
really resist the musket ball; and as firoarms grow more and 
more usual, and the bow less common, the long contest 
between the penetrative power of the missile and the resisting 
strength of the armour was practically settled in favour of 
the former. By the end of Elizabeth’s reign the leg-armour 
of the heavy horseman below the knee hod, for the most port, 
been replaced by long leather boots. The thighs were still 
protected by tassets, often curved out to a monstrous size to 
cover the enormous breeches of the period. But these 
cumbrous devices of riveted plate were not worn by everyone. 
Every reader will remember that Sir Philip Sidney’s lamentable 
death at Zutphen was attributed to the fact that he had gone 
forth to the skirmish only in breast- and back-plate, so that 
the shot that struck him* below the hip met no resistance from 
armour. The closed helmet and the brassarts for tbo arms 
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wero still, however, worn by every fully equipped horseman, 
so that the “lances” of Elizabeth’s time still boro the general 
appearance of their forefathers of tlio fifteenth century. The 
“demi-lances,” or light cavalry, contented themselves with 
loss—an open morion that did not cover tho face, and a plain 
breast- and back-plate. Such wjus tho appearance of tho 
many thousand Northern moss-troopers who used to swarm 
to the royal standard whenever trouble on tho borders of 
Scotland was afoot. 

But tho great feature of the military history of Elizabeth's 
reign is the gradual disappearance of tho 
long-bow—tho cherished weapon of tho Eng¬ 
lish yeomanry for the last800 years. In tho 
’60’s it was still the usual weapon of tho bulk of tho host; in 
tho ’80’s it was used by only ono man in throe. By 1600 it 
was almost obsolete. 

The first indications of tho fact that public opinion was 
at lost beginning to run in favour of tho harquebus may bo 
found as early as tho socond year of Elizabeth. In a muster 
of tho select train-bands of London, hold before tho Queen 
as oarly as 155.9, wo rend that there was—probably for the 
first time on record—not a singlo archer in tho array. The 
mon exercised before tho Quoen wero tho picked corps of the 
city, not its whole levy: in tho total of 1,400 men there wero 
800 pikes in morions and plate, 400 “shot” in shirts of mail with 
morions, and 200 halberdiers in almain rivets, ie. rivotad plate- 
armour of German fashion. If the whole of London’s force 
had been out in arms we should have found several thousand 
archers, but the ohoicost companies included “ shot,” ie. 
harquebusiers only. Outside London the harquebus was still 
rare: there are several statutes of tho early times of Elizabeth 
promising municipal privileges to practised marksmen in 
country towns, which show that they wero still searoe and 
much esteemed. In 1567 the Queen, in spite of her parsi¬ 
mony, offered a retaining fee of £4 a year for harquebusiers 
with competent weapons and good skill, on oonditionoftbeir 
being ready to turn out if wanted in case Of. '& 

1569 tho Earl of Sussex, watching Scotland, writes to Tendon 
■that ho would prefer archers to the .so. 
binders” 'that'have been put at his diapOsal Tt.wasria’^^ 
difficult to aocustom tho nation to turn' f^^t^pid; 'ti^onat 
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weapon to one that was still hardly understood: again and 
again wo hoar complaints of the uncertainty and unskilful¬ 
ness of the English practice with firearms. 

The change from bow to musket, however, was inevitable: 
the superior penetrating power of bullet over arrow was an 
argument that grow more and more eogont as the make of 
iiroarrns improved and the rapidity of their discharge was 
quickened. Wo are told that in the beginning of the Queen's 
reign a skilled harquebusier could fire but ton or twelve shots 
an hour, while at the end the pace had quickened up to 
thirty-five or forty. The archer could still let fiy a much 
larger number of arrows in that time—but the rato was 
no longer so infinitely quicker than that of the harquebus. 
Moreover, the rapid discharge exhausted his sheaf so quickly 
that ho soon required a fresh supply; and arrows were a bulky 
commodity for quick forwarding to tho front line of battle. 

Wo aro fortunately in possession of a full discussion as to 
tho relative morits of bow and harquebus, con¬ 
ducted by men who had soon them employed 
togother, in tho wars of tho Netherlands. 

This controversy produced, indood, the first considerable 
instalment of technical military writing in the English lan¬ 
guage. Tho disputants wore Sir John Smytho on the side of 
the bow, and Sir Roger Williams and Humphrey Barwick on 
tho side of the harquebus. Smytho states his preference for 
archers to rest (1) on their better aim, for tho harquebusier 
can only take true aim at ‘point-blank, and shoots wildly at 
anything over a hundred yards; (2) on the liability of the 
fire-arm to get out of order—wot weather spoils tho powder, 
windy or rainy weather blows out or extinguishes the match, 
the pieco fouls and clogs easily, it is difficult to repair; (3) on 
tho liability of the soldier to mishandle his weapon in the ex¬ 
citement of the battle—in his haste he forgets to put wadding 
between the powder and tho ball, or lets the bullet drop out of 
the mouth of his piece by holding it with muzzle depressed; 
(4) harquebusiers cannot stand more than two deep, archers 
easily eight or ten deep, and the latter are. much better ablo 
to defend themselves against cavalry than the former; (5) tho 
extreme heaviness of the musketand harquebus tire out the 
soldier on the march, and fender his aim unsteady after a 
half-hour’s engagement * (0>! Wt oomes the old and most 
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effective argument as to rapidity of firo. Tlio only advantage 
that he allows to firearms is for use “ in bulwarks, ramparts, 
and mounts of a fortress,” when the harqucbusier, shooting 
from a steady rest without exposing himself much, may be of 
good service. 

Barwick, in replying to Srnythe, controverts most of his 
propositions. (1) Ho denies the impossibility of aiming at 
long distances; (2) in bad weather bow-strings grow slack or 
break, and arrow-feathors flake off, so that the archer is as 
much in danger of mishap as the gunner; (3) archers in 
battle are just as liable to accidents from nervous hurry as 
harquebusiers—they stoop to shield thomselves, do not draw 
tho arrow full to its hoad, and let fly when only half drawn— 
they are actually, he assorts, scared at tho smoko and noise 
of opponents furnished with fire-arms; (4) when archers are 
drawn up more than two or throe deep, the rear rank shoot at 
a venture over the front, without any power of taking aim; 
(5) the bowman is far more dependent on being unfatigued 
and in full possession of his bodily powers than the harque- 
busior—“if ho get not his three mealos every daye, as his 
custome is to have at home, neither his body to lie warme at 
nights, he presently waxeth benumbod,” and cannot draw his 
bow to any good effect; (6) a good harqnebusior can now 
discharge forty shots an hour with steady and suro aim, so 
that the greater pace of tho bow is no longer what it was. 

The celebrated Sir Koger Williams also appears in tho 
controversy on the side of the harquebus. He would rather 
have with him in the field 600 good muskets than 1,600 hows. 
Archers, he says, are of such mixed quality that out of 6,000 
only some 1,500 can “ shoote strong shootes,” and he then pro¬ 
ceeds to back up Barwick’s fifth contention by the statement 
that after three months in the field,.in winter or bad weather, 
not one man in ten can keep up his full bodily strength to the 
pitch at which he started. “Few or none will do.any great 
hurt at twelve or fourteen score off” (240 or 280 yards). 
harquebus, on the other hand, : will shoot as stroagly'^'. ; :evei^ 
so long as the soldier has strength enough to touch off .ht8 i pieo& 

While tho controversy was in progress,and alt thmugh 
the years 1670-1506, bow and musket Were, aeon ^side ;■ beside : 
in every English levy.' A bead 
each scabies eighty harquebuses, 
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eighty pikes, as in the instructions for the Lancashire levy of 
1584 When such a mixed body was drawn up in battle 
order, the halberts took post in the centre to guard the 
standard of the company, the pikes stood on each side of 
them, then came the bowmen in two halves, flanking the 
pikoinen, and finally the men with eallivers or harquebuses 
formed up at the two extreme ends of the line.* 

The tactics of the English were, of course, greatly modified 
by the increasing use of the musket. The harquebusier does 
not seem to havo been expected to drop his weapon and join 
in the incldn with sword or axe, as the old bowmen had been 
wont to do. When close fighting occurred, and the opposing 
lines came “ to push of pike,” the musketeer was expected to 
slip to the roar of tho lino of pikes and cover himself behind 
them, or at best to keep up a sidelong fire on tho attacking 
force. But this last would be impossible if tho enemy’s 
flanks woro furnished with horse, to whom tho musketeer 
would havo to expose himself in tho open field. 

The muster-rolls of the army that was drawn together to 
oppose the Armada give excellent data for 
the balance between the two weapons in 1688. ^Se^Bow. 

In most parts of England all the trained men 
of the regular militia were now furnished with firearms. In 
some counties, suoh as Somerset, Wilts, Cambridge, Hun¬ 
tingdon, no archers at all appear. In London out of 6,000 
train-bands not one carried bows, but of 4,000 untrained men 
800 kept tho old weapon. In central and northern England 
the proportion of bows to harquebuses in the whole array 
was from one-fifth to one-third; only in the two countios of 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire were the archers more 
numerous than the men carrying firearms. 

Only seven years later [1595] the Privy Council finally 
decreed that the bow should never bo placed in the hands of 
any member of regular train-bands, but that all without excep¬ 
tion should be armed with eallivers, harquebuses, or muskets. 
Such was tho death-knoll of the old English weapon that had 
done suoh good service all through the Middle Ages. 

* Cjf ." Ballad of Brava Lord Willoughby ” <«. 1B88): 

«'Stand to It, noble pfltoroan, Ton' aaulcrt aad calllvor men 

And look you round about! Pe you iwvo two to wo, 

And ohoot you right. you bowmou, And rtt l» fbremoot In tho flubt,’ 

Awl we will ko#p thorn out; Sayo bravo tord Willoughby.” 
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Until well on in tlie reign of Queen Elizabeth the six¬ 
teenth century witnessed comparatively few 
oiowEs. improvements in the art of shipbuilding for 
TJie E ^^ etlian the Navy; but then came many considerable 
changes. Sir Walter Raleigh informs us that 
in his time the shape of English ships had been greatly 
bettered; that the striking of top-masts, “a wonderful case to 
great ships, both at sea and in the harbour," was of now 
invention; and that another novel device was the chain 
pump, “ which taketh up twice as much water as the ordinary 
one did.” Ho also notes the addition to the courses of tho 
bonnet and the drabbler, tho introduction of studding-sails, and 
the practice of weighing the anchor by means of a capstan. 
“We have fallen,” he continues, “into consideration of tho 
length of cables, and by it wo resist tho malico of the greatest 
winds that can blow. Witness tho Hollanders, that were 
wont to rido before Dunkirk with the wind at north-east, 
making a lee shore in all weathers: for truo it is that the 
length of tho cable is the life of the ship in all extremities; 
and tho reason is that it makes so many bendings and waves, 
as tho ship, riding at that longth, is not ablo to stretch it; and 
nothing breaks that is not stretched.” Ho further mentions 
that ships had in his day boon rendorod more seaworthy by a 
principle of so constructing them as to raise the sills of the 
lower ports well out of the water. 

The device of jointed masts, alludod to by Sir Walter, is 
attributed to that great man and indefatigable reformer, Sir 
John Hawkins, who, from 1573 until tho day of his death, 
was Treasurer of tho Navy; yet in the Elizabethan era but 
ono joint seems to have been ever used, tho mast consisting 
only of lower-mast and top-mast, and the bowsprit being, 
apparently, still always a pole. The chain pump needs no 
explanation here. The bonnet was an additional part, made 
to faston with latchings to the foot of a sail so as to increase 
its area for fine weather work Though it may . have been 
revived in Raleigh’s time, it was not then really of. recent 
invention. The drabbler was an addition to the bonnet; and 
so, by latching on bonnet and drabbler, the Elizabothan sea^ 
tnan attained the object which his descendants have attained 
by letting out reeflj. As for 
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course, in common use. Sprit-sails and topgallant-sails -were 
othor Elizabethan innovations. Tlie raising of the sills of the 
lower ports was, no doubt, a valuablo improvement; but it was 
not carried far enough, and few Elizabethan ships could, in 
even a very moderate sea, light their lower deck, or, in other 
words, their heaviest guns, with either safety or comfort. 

The Queen came to the throne five years after the Navy 
had suffered the disaster of the accidental ^ nf War 
burning of the Hevri Gran 1 a IHeu at 
Woolwich on August 27th, 1553. The disappearance of that 
notable craft left tho Jems, a vessel of only 700 tons, to figure 
as the largest ship of tho fleet. But tho Triumph, in which 
some of Sir John Hawkins’ improvements are believed to 
have been embodied, and which may bo accepted as a typical 
Elizabethan man-of-war, marked a distinct advanco upon all 
that had gone before her; and, indeed, she remained tho 
largest and finest British-built vessel in the Navy until the 
launching of tho JPrivce lioyal in 1610. A St. Matthew, 
mentioned in a list of 1500, was as largo and, perhaps, finer; 
but she is understood to have been a Spanish prize; and the 
Bear, or White Bear, which served, captained by Edmund, 
Lord Sheffield, against tho Armada, and which was a British- 
built ship, was no better than, if as good as, the craft which 
flew Sir Martin Frobisher’s pennant on the same glorious 
occasion. 

The Tri/umph was of either 1,000 or 1,100 tons burthen, 
and had four masts; but no trustworthy account of her dimen¬ 
sions survives. A manuscript dated 1578, when she was nearly 
new, tolls us that she then carried 700 men, of whom 450 
wore mariners, or seamen, 50 gunners, and 200 soldiers, the 
first being for working the ship, the second for manning the 
heavy ordnance, and the third for managing the lighter guns 
and small arms, and probably for service as boarders. Her 
“furniture,” or, as we should now say, her gunner’s and 
armourer’s stores, included 250 harquebuses, 60 bows, 100 
sheaves of arrows, 200 pikes, and 100 corslets. Other ships 
of her day were in addition famished with bills, or axes, but 
she is not mentioned as having bqefl. supplied with those. 
Her heavy guns, as shown by a manuscript of 1599, wore 4 
cannon (8 in. 60-prs., woightag 0,OO<> lb.), 8 demi-cannon 
in. 33-pm, weighing -4,000 lbs.)* 17 culverins (6J in. 
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18-prs., -weighing 4,500 lb.), 8 demi-culverins (4 in. 9-prs., 
weighing 3,400 lb.), 6 sakers (3| in. 5i-prs., weighing 1,400 
lb.), and 30 smaller pieces, such as falconets (2 in. 1-i-prs., 
weighing 500 lb.), serpentines (1£ in. f-prs., weighing 400 lb.), 
and rabinets (1 in. £-prs., weighing 300 lb.). Tho armament 
was therefore considerably more powerful than that of tho 
Henri Grace A Men. Omitting tho smaller pieces, tho total 
weight of guns carriod was, in tho old ship, <33,720 lb., and in 
the new, 148,100; and tho weight of broadside was 275 lb. 
and 374 lb. respectively. This comparative statement alone 
is sufficient to indicato how vast an improvement had, within 
a period not exceeding about two generations, boon made in 
the offensive forco of first-class mcn-of-war. It is granted that 
only two or threo English ships of tho time approachod tho 
Triumph, either in force or in size; but tho commonly 
received opinion as to the inferiority, all round, of the English 
ships to those of the Spanish Armada, and the popular belief 
that wo fought at an iramonso disadvantage, is greatly 
exaggerated. In 1588, of vessels of 1,000 tons and upwards, 
tho Spanish fleet included only tho flagship of Don Pedro do 
Valdez (1,550 tons), tho Jiagazone (1,294 tons), tho Santa 
Anna (1,200 tons), the Grangrina (1,160 tons), tho San 
Juan (1,050 tons), and the Trinidad Vakneera and San 
Martino (each 1,000 tons), or seven in' all; and, although we 
had but two of this large class, we had, on the other hand, no 
fewer than 197 craft to oppose to the Spanish 132 all told; and 
the greater handiness of our ships is undoubted. Most of the 
contemporary accounts of the Spanish fleet were written by 
those who were neither seamen nor men capable of forming 
just views on such subjects. They represent Philip’s ships as 
" so huge that the ocean groaned boneath their weight”; " so 
lofty that they resembled rather castles or fortresses”; “so 
numerous that the sea was invisible”; but Captain Fonper, 
who must have been a competent judge, wrote to Sir Francis 
Drake that “twelve of Her Majesty’s ships werea mateh for 
all tho galleys in the King of Spain’s dominions.” “ There is 
np doubt, however,” says Professor X K. Laugbtojfc<.kN<,; 
“ that tire Spanish ships looked; larger. Their, 
forecastles, rising, tier above tier to a-g 
..above,tire lower*built ,Kffk 
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high charged as the Spanish. The difference offered a great 
advantage to the Spaniards in hand-to-hand fighting ”—a 
species of combat which the English for the most part 
successfully avoided on the occasion—“but it told terribly 
against them when their enemy refused to close; it made 
their ships lecwardly and unmanageable in even a moderate 
breeze; and, added to the Spanish neglect of recent improve¬ 
ments in rig—notably the introduction of the bowlino—it 
rendered them very inferior to the English in the open sea.” 

Still more important than the inferiority of the Spanish 
ships and of tho Spanish seamen, who Naval 0rtoaaoe . 
wore neither as experienced nor relatively as 
numerous as tho British, was tho inferiority of the Spanish 
guns and gunners. Professor Laughton has well brought out 
this. The following comparisons arc based upon information 
much of which has been supplied by him ; and, as they deal 
with typical ships of the close of tho fifteenth century, they 
should bo conclusive:— 
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Hero we have a typical English ship of 800 tons which was 
both more numerously manned and more powerfully armed 
than a typical Spanish ship of 1,150 tons; and an English 
ship of 300 tons which in weight of broadside was about twico 
as strong as a Spanish ship of more than twice her size. 
Moreover, according to I>uro," the cannon was considered by 
the Spaniards to bo but an ignoble weapon, good merely for 
tho opening of the ft»y;and for trifling with until the arrival 
of the moment for ending hand to hand., With these viows, 
the officers directed theh gunners fcf high, so as to disable 
the enemy and prevent his:.escape chutes upright sticks are 
hard things to hit, the result was.; that • shot flew harmlessly 
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into the water, or, at host,, made holes in the sails or out away 
a few ropes of no account.” On the other hand, the English 
found that the high Spanish hulls made excellent targets. 
Tho Spaniards themselves, too, estimated the English fire to 
bo three times as rapid as their own. They were further 
prejudiced by the fact that in their ships tho ports, perhaps in 
order to keep out as much small-arm fire as possible, had 
been made so small that the guns behind them could not bo 
properly trained, depressed, or elevated. All ports were 
unduly small in thoso days, but those of tho Spanish Navy 
woro tho smallest of any. 

Tho larger English ships of tho poriod probably carried 
their gnns much as tho Ark Royal {or A rk Raleigh), Lord 
Howard of Effingham’s flagship in 1588, carried hers. Ho far 
as is indicated in a most interesting print that is preserved in 
tho British Museum, her guns, particulars of which havo boon 
already given, woro carriod as follows:—On tho lower deck, 
4 (JO-prs., 4 33-pra., and 8 18-prs.; on tho main dock, 4 18-pra, 
12 9-prs., and 2 6^-prs.; undor tho poop, 4 5^-pra, and 6 small 
guns; under tho forecastle, (( small guns; and in tho barricade, 
waist and tops, the remaining 5 small pieces. We know that 
tho gallant Revenge, of 500 tons and 250 men, at the time of 
her capture by tho Spaniards in 1591, carried 20, out of her 
total of 43, brass guns on her lower dock, and that these, 
weighing from 4,000 to 0,000 lb. apiece, wore 18-prs., 33-prs., 
and 60-prs.; and that on her upper dock—for she had but 
one complete covered dock—sho mounted the remaining 28, 
which in no case exceeded in weight the weight of a bastard- 
culverin or 5-pr. She was built in 1579, apparently from the 
designs of Sir John Hawkins, who was also before 1583 the 
designer or modifier of, besides the Triumph, tine White Beat, 
Elizabeth Jonas, Ark Moyal t and Victory. In addition to- 
suoh improvements as have been already noticed, those ships 
had lower poops and forecastles than usual, longer keels in 
proportion to their length, and finer andsharpor lines. All 
of thorn wore engaged against the Armada in 158& Where 
the Bliips of the time were built it is now, sate teAvlfew 
oases, impossible to discover. We know, howover,tb^ 
members of the groat.family of naval : 

wero eonoemed in the building 1 ofl 
in'the KiverThainos, • That family 
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most distinguished shipbuilders to England for a period of 
more than a century. 

Of the current prices of certain naval stores in the year of 
the Armada, a curious record is preserved in 
one of the Sloano M S& The cost of anchors ^y^Btores. 
for the Navy was then 33s. 4d. per cwt.; 
black oakum was 7s. per cwt..; boat oars cost 2s. Sd. apiece, 
and long pinnace oars 4s. 4d.; compasses suitablo for the 
Queen’s ships could be had for 3s. 4d. each, and “ running 
glasses,” or hour glasses, for 1 Od.; sounding leads were 12s. 
per cwt.; and a sum of £15 in all was paid for a boat 33 ft. 
long by 8 ft. broad for H.M.S. Sw if inure. Another MS. 
gives some particulars of the price of arms and gunners’ 
stores. A harquebus cost 30s.; a musket complete 2fis. Nd.; 
a calivor comploto 18s.; a long pike 4s.; a short pike 3s. 4d.; 
a “ black bill,” or long-handled axe, 3s.; a bow with its duo 
allowance of arrows (3s. 8d.; a hundredweight of lead for 
casting small shot 12s.; and so on. Of victuals for ships, 
biscuit was I Os. 3d. per cwt.; beer 30s. 8d. per tun of 4 hogs¬ 
heads; beef 15s. per cwt.; stock-fish (salt cod) 26s. per cwt.; 
choose 2|d. per lb.; salt, for salting boof, 8d. per bushel, and 
buttor 3d. per lb. These last wore the pricos in 1550, but the 
prices of produce increased vory little during tho following 
half-century. In 1570 bacon for tho fleet was 3d. per lb., and 
peas were 24s. per quarter. 

In the reign of Elizabeth tho Royal Navy began to take 
form, as it had novor done before, as a regular 
and permanent organisation. It boeamo, for a 

the first time, a profession. Many officers 
entered it as youngsters, and remained in it all their active 
lives. Previously, nearly all had flitted backwards and for- - 
wards between it and the merchant marine, between it and 
such army as there was, or even between it and civil life on 
shore. One of tho earliest examples of the professional naval 
officer was Sir William Monson, who, as boy or man, served 
at sea in every rank, and at pretty frequent intervals, from 
1585 to 1635, He is also memorable as the author of the 
"Naval Tracts,” which, published after his death in 1643, 
preserve to us a very complete, picture of the English Navy 
as it was in his day. Concerning the importance of having 
trained officers, he wrote, “ The best ships of war in the known 
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world have been commanded by captains bred seamen; and 
merchants put their whole confidence in the fidelity and 
ability of seamen to carry their ships through the hazard of 
pirates, mon-of-war, and the dangers of rocks and sands, be 
they of never so much value: which they would never do 
under the charge of a gentleman, or an experienced soldier, 
for his valour only ”; and again: 

“The sea language is not soon learnt, much less understood, being 
only proper to him that has served his apprenticeship; besides that a 
boisterous sea and stormy weather will make a man not bred to it so sick 
that it bereaves him of legs, stomach, and courage, so much as to tight 
with his meat. And in such weather, when lie hoars the seamen cry 
* starboard’ or 4 port/ or to ‘ bide alooif,’ or 1 fiat a sheet,’ or * haul homo a 
clue-line,’ he thinks he hears a barbarous speech which he conceives not 
the meaning of. Suppose the best and ablest-bred seamen should buckle 
on armour, and mount a courageous great horse, and so undertake the 
loading of a troop of horse, he would no doubt bo accounted very indiscreet, 
and men would judge he could perform but very weak service; neither 
could his soldiers hope of good security, being under an ignorant Captain 
that knows not scarce how to roiu his horse, much less to take advantage 
for execution or retreat. And yet it is apparent to be far more easy to 
attain experience for land service than on the sea.” 

Tho passage is, by the way, interesting as showing that 
tho use of “port” instead, of “larboard” is not, as some 
suspect, a raodorn habit, and as indicating tho origin pf the 
expression “to luff.” Monson had had .fo complain of the 
Navy being partially officered by men who were unfit for their 
duties, because they had had no proper training. Hie views 
took root, and after his time the non-professional naval officer 
became yearly rarer and rarer, until, at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, he disappeared entirely,' to the groat 
of the service. 

The rise of the Royal Navy as a professional career, 
naturally accompanied by the framing for both 
officers pf regulations more precise and explicit than mjti 
previously been in .force, 1 In Bome- lnstruotions ftnd A.ttiele^ 
which were drawn ti^.while. iterd Reward, of 
Lord,, High ■ Ad.iniral,; : : we i have, 

^tidies. of TOr fbe present ; combined: 
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punishment under martial law; the preservation and husband¬ 
ing of victuals were enjoined; precautions against tire were 
recommended; waste of powder was deprecated; cleanliness 
was insisted on; sanitary measures were prescribed; distribu¬ 
tion of prize-money was provided for, and much more. Tins 
practices and the traditions of the servioo were rapidly 
crystallising. Dating from this era comes to us the earliest 
record of a regular naval court-martial. 

This interesting court was held in the course of Drake's 
Cadiz Expedition in 1587 for the “ singeing of 
the King of .Spain’s beard," and the account First 

of it is preserved in the Cesar Papers in the court Martini 
British Museum. It arose out of a mutiny in 
the Golden IAon, the captain of which (William Burroughs) 
had, owing to misconduct, been superseded by Captain 
Marchaunt—Drako taking upon himself the responsibility. 
Dr. Julius Ca;sar styles the proceedings “ an excellent forme 
of a Sessions kept by Sir Francis Drake ami other captains on 
boardo of one of tho Queen Elizabeth's shipsbut tho minute 
of the inquiry calls it “a general Courto holden for the service 
of Her Majesty aboardo tho Elisabeth* Jionn vndnre." All the 
captains and masters of the fleet, wore formally summoned, and, 
in their presence, “ tho Generali,” Sir Francis Drake, “ called in 
.question and judieiailye demanded of Oaptayno Marchaunt 
howo he colde discharge himsolfb and answero tho departure 
of Her Majefitio’s Shippe tho Golden, Lyon, which ho latelyo 
gave him in. charge.” Captain Marchaunt spoke in his defence, 
explaining that upon the first symptom of mutiny in his ship, 
he had ordered her master to koep her dose to the General 
(the flagship); but that immediately afterwards a quarter¬ 
master had handed to him, on behalf of the crow, a letter, 
complaining that tho people were short of food and drink, and 
ytpt& not properly treated, and declaring that they intended to 
at once carry the vessel home again. Tho men then refused 
to obey orders, although Marchaunt himself expostulated with 
them. Only fifteen or sixteen sided with him. He demanded 
to be sot on board the Queerie Pinmm; and, after some 
discussion, this was agreed to. Captain Clifford, of the Queen'* 
Pinnace, who took Marchaunt on hoerd,::t^taflod that he, 
■:’too, had remonstrated with the mutineers. They called him, 
however, "Arrant® Villaine." Brake’s sentence upon tho 
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eontumaoious mutineers lends to the proceedings the character 
of a court-martial, although the court had really been originally 
summoned rather as a court of inquiry. The great seaman’s 
words, divested of Dr. Caesar’s erratic spelling of them, were:— 
“ Although I am not doubtful what to do in this case, nor yet 
want any authority, but myself have from her Majesty sufficient 
jurisdiction to correct and punish with all severity as to be 
in discretion shall be meet, according to the quality of the 
offences, all those soditious persons which shall bo in the whole 
fleet, yet, for the confidence I have in your discretions, as also 
to witness our agreement in judgment in all matters, I pray 
you let me have your several opinions touching this fact which 
hath been declarod in your hearing this day.” Possibly after 
the other officers had spoken, Sir Francis continued:—“ In my 
judgment, it was as foul and intolerable a mutiny as ever I 
have known. Captain Marchaunt hath discharged his duty 
faithfully as a true servitor unto her Majesty. All tho rest of 
that ship, excepting only those twelve or sixteen which hold 
up their hands to witness their willingness to return to our 
company, have deserved a shameful death, in that they have 
forsaken her Majesty’s standard and commission, and forsakon 
her Majesty’s ships royal, being distressed, and, as much as in 
them lieth, hindered the service in hand for the honour and 
safety of her Majesty’s realms and dominions. And, therefore, 
my final and definite sentence is this—that the master of the 


said ship, the boatswain, and Mr. Burroughs and Crow, the 
principal contrivers and workers of this mutiny, shall, as soon 
I come by them, wheresoever I find them within my power, 
abide the pains of death. If not, they shall remain as dead 
men in law. All the rest shall remain also at her Majesty’s 
mercy as accessories to this treacherous defection. And, 
though it shall please her Majesty to look upon them with 


mercy, yet my sentence is: They shall all come to the court- 
gate with halters about their necks, for an example to all such 
offenders.” The whole court, it is declared, approved,,^ ' 
sentence. From that time the naval court-martial fiep^ fco 
have become a common institution, and not longaiWwaMs it 
was recognised and regularised. If Drake had any precedents- 
to guide him, beyond the terms of his commission, he kept 
them to himself. . ■... ■ '■...■ t . 
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The Elizabethan seaman’s vocabulary contained a very largo 

proportion, indeed, of the terms which are 
1 1 . Nautical Terms, 

even now m common use m sailing-ships. 

Among the many technical words and expressions which,bearing 

their present meaning, one finds with some surprise in maritime 

letters and papers of three hundred years ago are: armings, 

awnings,to bolay, bitts, to bowse, breechings,bulkheads,cambers, 

caps, carlings, case-shot, clew-garnets, coamings, davits, “dend- 

men’s-eyes” (deadeyes), fenders, “foot-hooks” (futtoeks), 

gratings, grommets, “gunwalls” (gunwales), hatchways, “ham- 

acos” (hammocks), heaving the log, junk, “ keel-son ” (kelson), 

lashings, marling-spikos, moorings, nettings, peak, purchases, 

quarters, scuttles, seizings, to serve, shackles, slitters, shrouds, 

skiffs, scuppers, spun-yarn, in stays, stern-sheets, steerage, 

tarpaulin, yaw, and scores of others. 

Very important in their bearing upon the development of 
the Navy woro many of the scientific discoveries 
and improvements of the Elizabethan period. mutTiTt 
In one passage, Monson regrets the general 
introduction of the spyglass, because it would have the effect 
of rendering useless ono of his numerous " stratagems” for the 
deception of an enemy—namely, the mounting of dummy 
guns so as to give an exaggerated idea of a ship’s force. 
Originally contrived in 1500, or thereabouts, by Porta, the 
telescope was brought into practical use before the close of the 
century by Janssen of Middelburg, and presently became part 
of the equipment of every seaman. The cross-staff had lawn 
devised before Elizabeth’s time. It was during her reign 
almost superseded by the back-staff, the invention of John 
Davis, tho navigator. Tho variation of the compass had boon 
observed by Columbus and Cabot; but it was not until tho 
Elizabethan age, and by English seamen and scientists, 
that anything definite and useful was established concerning 
terrestrial magnetism, The completion in 1560 of Mercator's 
famous chart of the world was a significant event of tho same 
period The art of navigation was still more particularly 
furthered by the publication fo English form of Martin Cortes’s 
"Brief Compendium of tho Sphere” in 1561, of Guevara’s 
Treatise in 1578, and of Medina’s " Rules of Navigation ” in 
1581. Meanwhile, Bourne had issued tho first original English 
work on the sulyect—the " Regiment of the Boa "—in 1578 ; 

K e 2 
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and Thomas Blundeville followed in 1594 with his “ Exercises.” 
William Burrough, by his “ Discourses of the Magnet and 
Loadstone” (1581); Robert Norman, by his “ New Attractive”; 
and Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, who, in 1600, first propounded 
the theory that the earth itself is a magnet, rendered 
valuable ancillary service; and Edward Wright, by his ex¬ 
planation, or rather by his scientific discovery, of the principles 
of Mercator’s projection, made himself the lather of modern 
marine cartography. But perhaps as really useful as the 
labours of any of those was the work of the aforesaid John 
Davis, the navigator, entitled “The Seaman’s Secrets,” and 
first published in 1594. The hydrography of the period was 
surprisingly good. Before the end of tho sixteenth century all 
the harbours and estuaries of England had been fairly well sur¬ 
veyed, and the information obtained had boon embodied in charts 
which were both detailed and accurate. Activity in this direction 
was, no doubt, furthered by the influence and example of the 
Corporation of Trinity House—a guild which had become 
powerful in the time of Henry VIII., and which, after having 
at first undertaken many other duties, settled down, under 
an Act of Elizabeth, as the responsible authority on cer¬ 
tain questions of pilotage, and as tho conservator of the buoys 
and beacons of the coast 

The pay of the officers and men of the Navy was still small 
In 1575 the Lord High Admiral himself 

aadiwirtoL. received but £200 a year; the Vico-Admiral 
£100; a captain £80; a gunner from 4d. to 
Is. a day; a carpenter 8d. a day; the Pilot to tho Navy £20 a 
year; the Surveyor of Naval Ordnance £40 a year; the Tresaurer 
of the Navy £66 13s. 4d. a year; the Victualler of the Navy £58 
a year; the Clerk of the Navy £38 6a 8d.; the Clerk of the 
Storehouse at Deptford £32 16s, 4&; and the Master of Naval 
Ordnance £66 13s, 4cL (100 marks). Nor was there for officers 
any scheme of half-pay or regular pensions, As for theseamen, 
they fared little bettor in the matter of wages than they had 
fared in earlier periods, and fhey did not always ; punetift«lity 
receive even what was duetothwm ; Th^r ultimate,,■ihtflfests 
were, however, in some' sort, provided for by the establishment' 


an 1590 of the beneyolenfc 

Chest .ait, Chatham Charles ,10pw^ 

then 
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and Drake) in this reform, which was dictated by the con¬ 
sideration “ that by frequent employment by sea for the defence 
of this kingdom ” . * . divers and sundry " masters, mariners, 
shipwrights, and seafaring men, by reason of hurts and maims 
received in the service, are driven into great poverty, extremity, 
and want, to their great discouragement.” It was therefore 
determined that perpetual relief should be provided for such 
cases; and, in order to provide it, it was voluntarily arranged 
that every man and boy in the Navy should regularly forfeit to 
the fund a small proportion of his monthly wages, such con¬ 
tributions to bo from time to time placed “ in a strong chest 
with five locks to that purpose especially provided.” The con¬ 
stitution of the (. 'host was subsequently amended and altered, 
chiefly in consequence of the manner in which the funds were 
at ono time abused; and, down to a quite recent period, the 
benefit society, thus sot on foot by the seaman who had com¬ 
manded against the Armada, did its good work in England. 
The original chest itself remains to this day, carefully preserved 
in the Museum of the Koyai Hospital at Greenwich, 

It is scarcely to l>o supposed that under a princess of 
Elizabeth's temperament any of the preton- 

x v i WltA Tfflnnttr a# 

«ions, either of the country or of the Crown, then**, 
wore voluntarily surrendered; and, naturally 
onough, the proud claim to tho honour of the flag was, by 
her officers, insisted upon with greater determination than 
ever before. Sir Richard Hawkins tolls us how his father, 
tho groat Sir John, once enforced this claim. A Spanish fleet, 
was on its way to fetch Anne of Austria, wife of Philip II., 
from Flanders. Sir John Hawkins, with a small English 
squadron, lay in Catwater; and the Spanish Admiral, per¬ 
ceiving him there, nevertheless endeavoured to pass into Ply¬ 
mouth Sound without paying the usual salute. Sir John at once 
ordered the gunner of his own ship to firo at the Spaniard’s 
rigging, and then, no notico being taken,to Are at the Spaniard’s 
huU; whereupon the strangers took in their flags, tawered their 
topsails, and anchored, the Admiral presently sent an officer 
of rank to carry his compliments and his remonstrances to 
Sir John, who, at tho gangway, reftised either to hoar or to 
admit the messenger, and eld him toil his chief that, having 
neglected the respect clue to the Queen of England in her seas 
and pert, and haring so large a fleet at his command, ho must 
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not expect to lie there, but must weigh and be gone in twelve 
hours; otherwise ho would be regarded as an enemy, and so 
treated, his conduct being already suspicious. Receiving the 
message, the Spanish Admiral in person went alongside 
Sir John’s flagship, the Jemtt of Lubeck. Sir John, after some 
demur, consented to speak to him; and, when he had listened 
to a long expostulation, informed the Spaniard that he had 
only himself to blame, and indeed spoke so firmly and con¬ 
vincingly, that tho foreigner at last not only admitted his fault, 
but submitted to a penalty which Sir John imposed upon him. 
Tho flag of tho period was still the simple rod cross of St. (Jeorgo 
upon a white ground—the flag which, hoisted on board ship at 
tho main, is now used only as an ensign of rank by a British 
admiral; but Elizabethan ships-of-war, although they always 
carried the St. George’s flag, and generally carried it as well at 
thefore-topgallant-mast as at themizzen-top-masttruck,usually 
wore other flags also. A contemporary print of the Ark Royal, 
flagship in 1558 of Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, shows 
her with four masts—the fore-mast and after-xnast having tho 
St. George’s flag at their trucks, the mainmast having the 
Royal Standard (as flag of tho Lord High Admiral), and tho 
third mast having a flag bearing a Tudor Rose. In addition, 
from one end of the fore- topgallant-yard flies a pennant-shaped 
Streamer, boaring a lion rampant (perhaps for Fitzalan); from 
the foretop flies a similarly-shaped streamer bearing an anchor; 
from the maintop flies a third pennant of a striped pattern; 
and from the spritsail-yard flies another striped pennant, sur¬ 
charged with a St. George’s Cross. At tho waist appears a large 
banner, having on it the Lord High Admiral’s private arms. 

It is impossible to read tho despatches and official 
correspondence of the critical Armada year, 
mmtcSMT. without being strongly impressed by the fact 
that the miscarriage of the Spanish attempt 
was due much more to the devotion of the English oBo&m and 
Seamen afloat than to the forethought of the authorities on 
Shore The Navy certainly did its duty gloriously} 
administration disgraced itself. And when one *pesAA ; 'Of,;thie i 
administration'of 1588, one means theQueen.’ H«r pensonal 
penuriousness kept tho seamen 
end the .Ittadeqton^ 
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pointing out the absolute necessity of constant and copious 
supplies of ammunition, and continuing:—“The mon have 
boon long unpaid and need relief. I pray your Lordship that 
the money which should have gone to Plymouth may now be 
sent to Dover. August is now coming in, and this coast will 
spend ground tackle, cordage, canvas, and provisions, all ot 
which should bo sent to Dover in good plenty.” On the day 
after Easter Day, Howard wrote to Burleigh:—“I thought 
good to remind your Lordship how necessary it is to have a 
bettor provision of victuals than for one month. ... I think 
since evor there wore ships in this realm it was never heard of 
that but a month’s victuals was prepared for to victual withal.” 
On May 18th, the Admiral wrote again from Plymouth:— 
“ Wo have here now but eighteen days’ victuals, and there is 
none to be gotten in all this country; and what that is, to go 
without to sea, your Lordship may judge.” But, he continued, 
“ though wo starve, wo will push forward to meet the enemy." 
On Juno 19th, ho wrote a touching appeal to Walsingham, 
“ For tho lovo of < Sod,” ho said, " do not let her Majesty care 
for charges;” and, a fow days later, he besought the Queen 
personally, “for tho love of Jesus Christ,” to rouse horsolf to 
the miserable case of tho gallant mon who were guarding her 
honour and her throne." When provisions and ammunition 
did roach tho Boot, they appeared only in grudging quantities * 
Indeod, tho recollection of Elisabeth’s treatment of hor splendid 
defenders at that time is enough to make a cool man’s blood 
boil. In that very year she luul been considering a proposal 
wlioreby she could further diminish the cost to herself of hor 
impaid and underfed seamen, by giving them fish, oil, and peas 
instead of meat. She could, she found, in that way cut down 
the victualling oxpensos by one half. In that very year, too, 
she had taunted Sir Francis Drake with having used too much 

* Prot. I*utrhton (Introduction to Vol. I. of tho State Papers relating to 
tho defeat of the Armada, p, lvli., Navy Keoord* Snotety, l«W) says :-“The 
gamin had nothing* to do with the viotnalltojf of the fleet. No doubt she 
imitated on riff id ooonomy in everything;! no doubt Barphley and Wataynifhnm 
know that their aooounte would be subjected to a strlofc, probably an unnympn- 
tbetie norutlay,” eto. But this d cm not altogether olear Elisabeth. Tho 
charge walnut her is not that ska was careful to Ultimate matters, but that, 
knowing; ot the misery of her seamen, she did not interfere to oormit it. A 
personal soverelfm of Elisabeth’# type cannot, {ike a modem constitutional 
monarch, find shelter behind her ministers. Moreover, she must have known 
that her previous eocuomiss risked the physios! ottokmey of the men. 
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powder and shot in “ mere practice.” If her devoted officers 
had waited for her to succour them, and if they had not 
purchased out of their private resources supplies for their ships, 
the fleet could not, as a whole at least, have proceeded to sea 
at alL The destitution occasioned by the miserly romissness of 
her Majesty must have increased, if indeed it did not originate, 
the pestilence which raged in the squadron; and, to tho shame 
of Elizabeth, it must be rocorded that neither tho sick nor 
the wounded—tho sufferers in her cause—over received any 
proper care or treatment at her charges. Elizabeth’s theatrical 
appearance at Tilbury is a picture that has always filled a largo 
space in tho popular eye.' Tho spectacle of the great Queen 
endeavouring, at a moment of national crisis, to hoard up a few 
pounds at the sacrifice of tho health of 20,000 seamen is a less 
inspiring one. Yet it should not bo forgotten so long as tho 
other is remembered. Greater than even her father, she was 


meaner than even her grandfather. 

Yet, although Elizabeth was, on this and other occasions, 
parsimonious to the verge of peril, she possessed' 
En * 1 poweri rav ^ i a largo fund of statesmanlike forethought, and 
she enjoyed the advantage of being served 
throughout her long reign by men of unrivalled enterprise 
and ability. To her forethought the country owes tho estab¬ 
lishment of Chatham Dockyard, which she planted on the site 
of the present Gunwharf, and the fortification of the Medway. 
To her Servants the country owes a most remarkable extension* 
especially in the Western world, of English maritime influence. 
Much of that influence was secured by what, judged by modern 
canoas, Batast bo regarded as illegitimate and piratical methods, 
and was won at the e^0»se of Spain—a power with which, 
until the eve of the ' saiiieg' .'Cf tho Armada, England was 
nominally at peace. : E^^ informal wans which, almost, 
continuously, were waged by ISghsh adventurers against thf* 
Spanish settlements in the s^whemisphere,. were waged with 
equal pertinapi^'by the Spaaiiard»,: who thuB had little te 
complain of results were alltothe disadvant^^’^paitt^ 

and alt tp' advantage. of Eagtand.;, 
gains whitish we won, and from-the:piestige' a^idred.mp^t6d'' 
int. various minor ways by 
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<lsty tho tendencies of that section had. in peace time, generally 
found scope in the business of smuggling or piracy in home 
waters ; and, in consequence, the narrow seas had ltecn unsafe, 
and tho revenues had suffered greatly. Tho opening, in South 
and Central America and in the Pacific, of now fields for 
restless energy, not only drew away from home numbors of 
turbulent, spirits, but also, in course of time, returned them, 
infused with discipline, hardened by peril, tempered by ex¬ 
perience, and transformed into splendid seamen. Moreover, 
those of them who came back after having done well for 
themselves—and they wero many—reverted no more to their 
old irregular courses. They may have been, and sometimes 
certainly were, unscrupulous follows enough while at. sea in the 
presence of a Spaniard. On their own Devonshire slopes they 
were honest, and public-spirited citizens. And, if tho lust, for 
adventure still inspired them, it was open to them, during tho 
latter part of tho reign, to enter tho Queen's service, and to 
fight Spaniards to their heart’s content under tho sanction 
of regularly recognised hostilities. 

Tho piracies of tho Elizabethan sea heroes must, almost 
from tho commencement of tho reign, have 
l>oon excessively galling to Spain, and it 
is astonishing that, so proud and warlike a 
country Bhould have delayed until 1588 before undertaking 
official reprisals of any serious kind. During his second 
voyage, begun in 1564, John Hawkins (p. 400) more than once, 
at the sword's point, obliged tho Spaniards of what is now 
Venezuela to trade with him upon his own , 

terms, his usual method being to march a 
hundred of his ruffians, fully, armed, into any town that 
sought to levy duties of whiehhe.dbi not approve. During 
his third voyago, begun in .1507*the same violent 
policy. At itio do la Hoeha, where tirade was prohibited, he 
landed two hundred men, took the town byetorwi, and had 
his own way. As Hon •Jmxt de UUoa, whdl$ took 

credit to himself for not foiling upon and seising a Spanish 
treasure fleet, ho occupied and fortified an island in Spanish 
territory, and behaved in so arbitrary a fashion os to induce 
the Spaniards to attack hum it is possible that the Spaniards 
: behaved badly, and it is certain that they were guilty of many 
cruelties, but the provocation given - wo* most flagrant, A 
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littlo later, when Queen Elizabeth, on the pretence that it was 
contraband of war, had seized a large sum of money destined 
for the Duke of Alva, and when it was generally believed that, 
in revenge, Alva and the King of Spain were endeavouring to 
stir up rebellion in England, English cruisors put to sea in 
such numbers to prey upon Spanish commerce, and did so 
much damago, that the Queen, fearing to bo involved in open 
war, issued a proclamation in which she forbade, not so much 
the depredations as tho purchase by her subjects of the 
procoeds of them. 

Drake’s operations against Spain wore dictated in tho first 
instance by porsonal considerations only. Ho 
e ' had lost his fortune in Hawkins’ third voyago, 
and, aware of the impossibility, and perhaps of tho unreason¬ 
ableness, of any peaceable arrangement whoroby ho might 
obtain compensation, he made the work of socuring satisfac¬ 
tion by force the business of his life for many years. He did 
not take the trouble to pretend that his proceedings were legal 
On tho other hand, he discreetly kept his projocts secret. But 
ho was no worse than many other adventurers of his day, 
Tho first craft he mot with after his arrival in American 
waters in 1572 was the pirate bark of James Rawse, who 
had just captured a Spanish caravel and sloop, and who 
was glad to join his forces with those of the expedition. 
It is impossible to defend Drake’s descent on Nombro de 
Dios, his innumerable captures on land and sea, and his 
various high-handed proceedings; but it is equally impos¬ 
sible not to admire his undaunted boldness and never-failing 
resource. < 

While Drake was preparing for a new expedition, John 
Oxenham borrowed tho great freebooter’s 
’ ‘ mantle, and in 1575, lying near the Pearl 

Islands, took two rich plate ships. He might have got away 
with his prizes, but his own indiscretions led to his capture, 
and it is not surprising that he and all those of his associates 
who were taken, except some boys, were condemned as pirates, 
Andrew Barker was another of those who, while Drake wae 
making ready for more serious operations; harried Spain. ! He 
captured several valuable prizes, and would have returned 
with his gains had not his followers mutinied snd 41owed him 
to fall into Spanish hands. 
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William Cox succeeded to the command, and took the 
town of Truxillo; but he lost one of his ships 
in bad weather, and when he returned to Cox ' 
England he was not much better off than he had been at his 
departure. Drake, in his voyage of circumnavigation, was 
more tyrannical than he had ever boon before. He seized 
Portuguese as well as Spanish vessels, ho sacked towns, he 
robbed privato individuals, he despoiled churches. He mado 
himself master of more gold and silver than sufficed to ballast 
his ship, and when ho reached England he was favoured by the 
Queen. But there were not a few personages of consequence 
who, regarding Drake as littio better than a common cut¬ 
throat, declined to countenance him; and evon the Queen was 
constrained to make some kind of repara tion when Drake’s enor¬ 
mities were formally brought to her notico by the Spanish Am¬ 
bassador, although in her public language she dofended him. 

Edward Fenton, in 1582-83, headed another expedition 
which was essentially piratical. Drake’s ex¬ 
pedition of 1585-86 was loss so, for although Fenton ‘ 
ho went mainly for his own profit, and although thore was 
then as yet no war betwoon England and Spain, the great 
seaman carried with him regular letters of reprisals. George, 
Duke of Cumberland, and Kaleigh, in 1580, were, however, as 
frank pirates at heart as had ever set sail from English har¬ 
bours, and of all those worthies it may be said that with them 
personal gain and love of excitement provided stronger 
promptings than patriotism or a sense of right. But, while 
we condemn their motives and many of their actions, we must 
not forget that they trained a splendid sot of fighting seamen 
for the country, and established traditions of steadfast courage 
which have ever since inspired the British Navy. Nor wore 
their exploits often tainted with deliberate cruelty. 

The naval resources of the kingdom became the subject of 
two very interesting inquiries in the years 
immediately preceding the attempt of the 
Armada. One, made in 1588, was, in effect, a 
census of the seafaring population of England, exclusive of 
Wales. It showed that there wore theft 1,484 masters, 11,515 
mariners, 2,290 fishermen, and 957 Thames wherrymen, or in 
all 10,255 persons who wemi in some sort, accustohiod to 
the sea. The other, made ha 1587-88, was a computation 
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compiled by means of certificates, of tbo number of ships in 
England. It showed that there were 182 vessels of 100 tons 
and upwards, 180 of 80 but less than 100 tons, and 1,892 of less 
than 80 tons, or in all 1,755. London, with 129, headed the list 
of towns; Norfolk, with 241, the list of counties. The Cinque 
Ports, it is curious to note, wore returned as possessing 220 
vessels, not one of which, however, was of 80 tons or upwards. 

The charges of the navy at tho most critical period of its 
history were, even if full allowance be made for tho then 
relatively high purchasing power of money, astonishingly small. 
In the year of the Armada the total payments woro only 
£90,837 2s. 2£d. In tho olevon years ending with 1588 they 
were no more than £248,990 14s. 9d., and at the encl of the 
period the treasurer had a balance in hand of abovo £4,000. 

The classification of mon-of-war into “rates,” or their 
spocial adaptation for particular duties, was 
not attempted in Elizabeth’s reign; but in the 
closing years of the sixteenth century Kir 
Robert Dudley, commonly called Duke of Northumberland, 
put forward a plan for the reconstruction of tho fleet upon 
principles tho general outlines of which wore long after his 
death adopted. Ho proposed tho building of vessels of woven 
types, of which tho first was the galloon, of two complete gun- 
decks, carrying 80 guns; the second, tho rambargo, with ono 
complote covered gun-deck, carrying 58 guns; the third, the 
galizabra, carrying 48 guns; the fourth, the frigate, carrying 
36 gunsthe fifth, tho galley, to be propelled by sweeps, arid 
to carry only a few heavy guns; the sixth, tho galerata; and 
the seventh, the passa-volante. His first four classes became, 
roughly speaking, the first four classes of the ships of tho 
Royal Navy of the Commonwealth period. Sir Robert caused 
to be built for himself a small specimen of his proposed 
galleon, and xnado a satisfactory voyage to India in Her in 
1594; but ho did not carry his projected reforms fotther, and 
most of his ideas* remained in a purely theorori^^ 
at tho day of his death. Thoy no doubt inspiredsomdof tho 
great constructors who followed him, and although it may 
be admitted that many of his plans wore mistaken, it must 
teconfeMed that many were also singularly int4y*»de of hi* 

principles .jOf:' a» 
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wore then known. To him certainly belongs the merit of 
having first publicly advocated the building of war-ships 
suited for the various services for which experience had 
already begun to show that war-ships were required. He 
first grasped the ideas which to-day give us vessels with 
the characteristic qualities of battleships, cruisers, gun-vessels, 
and despatch-vessels. 


Emjunh exploration in the age of Elizabeth is one of the 
main lines of national progress. It is no 
longer a by-path of our history; it is more c ^YMo ip 
and more plainly connected with that essential ■RT pin r attmn. 
development of English life on which our 
empire depended and depends. For it was in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century that the New World in East and 
West, by sea and land, was fully revealed to our countrymen, 
as it had been disclosed to Italians and Portuguese, to 
Frenchmen and Spaniards in tho earlier years of the same 
century; tho excitement, tho hopes and fears, the boundless 
expectations, tho astonishing achievements which had gone 
to inspire the horoic ago of the countrymen of Columbus 
and Cortez, of Da Gama and Magellan, were all realised 
ovor again by the islanders of tho Protestant North. Under 
Elizabeth our forefathora entered into the fulness of tho 
national Renaissance, for which they had been slowly educated 
since the Tudor dynasty began. 

To follow Hakluyt's own divisions as we have followed 
them before, we have to look at tho expansion of England in 
three directions—to S. and S.E., to N. and N.E., and to West 
On all those sides the advance made under Elizabeth is so great 
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of the North Capo of Europe, of the White Sea, and of the 
empire of Muscovy or of Russia, the opening of Persia, Tartary, 
and Malabar to English trade, tlio immense extension of 
English commerce find enterprise on tho Mediterranean and 
African coasts, in the Newfoundland fisheries, and in tho Guinea 
slave-market, the partial successes and daring achievements 
in tho Arctic seas, in tho enterprises of a N.E. or N.W. passage 
to Cathay, are of only less importance than tho beginnings of 
tho American colonies and tho Indian dominion; and taken 
togother with these, they explain 2 >orhaps better than anything 
else, oxcept our literature, why tho age of Elizabeth means 
more to England than any othor epoch. Tho victory over 
Spain and the Catholic Reaction, the glory of the Armada year, 
is itself tho outcome of tho nation’s development upon and 
over sea, as much as of a healthy, a supremely active life at 
home. It was at this time that England first saw what it 
could do—first laid hold of an imperial ambition. 

I. First, of voyages to S. and S.E., we have that of Robert 
Baker to Guinea in October, 1562, described 
in form of a rhyming ehroniclo,* which tells 
tho story of the negro robberies of the white men’s merchan¬ 
dise, and the desperate fight that ensued in some unnamed 
river of the Guinea coast In his second voyage (Nov., 1563) 
Baker reached La Mina, and heard the natives talk Portuguese; 
but he was separated from his ships, and passed some time in 
miserable captivity among tho negroes, f 

Publio interest in tho profitable gold and blacks of Guinea 
was not allowed to slacken. On July 11,1664, there was a 

* Which ehowe the novelty even then of thie <xw»t and it* to 

Engliah sailor* 

“ And rowing long, At l*»t 
Arimwowpy ♦ . . 

And, entering in, w* «•« 

A mtmbw <»f blank *ml#, 

Whotw liken#** m«n to tm, 

But All A* btittk AH (ttl&lfl* 

Their naptaln «am* to me 
A* mtkwl a* m? nail, 

Not baying wit w hutmtf 
To oover otm bin tall.” 

t Already, in 1S6I, the veteran seaman John Lok had been ordered by the 
Wowhfpful Company of Merchant Adventurer* to Gninen" to'* procure to 
aadewtand what rivera and harbonra there be them, an4 to autke a plan 
toereo*, and to team what oonunodltle* twlony to toh ftoh totedtod afe* 
Bat tote voyeee.nraapefc olt. 
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meeting ut Sir William Gerard’s home “ for the setting-forth 
of a voyage ” to that coast, “ the success of which,” wo are told, 
“ in part appeareth by certain relations extracted out of the 
second voyage of Sir John Hawkins ’’ in 3564 The “ success,” 
however, was not without a check, one of the vessels being 
blown up, and the flagship, the Minion, beaten off' with loss 
by the “ Portugals.” 

Passing by the voyages of Fenner and others* our next 
memorial, the letter of Thomas Stevens from Goa (157!)), 
mentions English pirates cruising off' Madeira and the 
Canaries, who attacked the Portuguese ship in which Stevens 
was sailing; describes the great rolling seas oft' the Capo of 
Tempests or Good Hope,—“the point so famous and feared 
of all men”; and distinguishes two routes to India from Natal, 
—one by tho channel of Mozambique “where ships refresh 
themselvos,” tho other outside Madagascar (St. Lawrence 
Island) when tho season is too advanced for tho other course. 

In tho Mediterranean tho Turkey trade was steadily 
pressed forward under Elizabeth, as undor 
Henry VIII. In Juno, 1580, tho Charter of 
Liberties to English merchants in Turkey is 
formally issued; a year lator, certain disorders committed by 
English freebooters in the Levant are to bo redressed; at the 
same time occurs the voyage of Lawrence Aldersey to 
Jerusalem and Tripolis. 

Further evidence for this Mediterranean enterprise is 
given us by Hakluyt’s “ Notes on the Trade of Algiers and 
Alexandria.” In Algiers, we are told, the surest lodging for a 
Christian is in a Jew’s house: “for if he have any hurt, the 
Jew shall make it good; so ho takoth great care of the 
Christian.” 

Once more, the journeys of Mr. John Newberie tell a story 
of English intercourse, not only with the 
Levant, but with lands as far distant as 

* The worthy enterprise of John Pox, in delivering JMW Christians out of 
the captivity of the Turk* at Alexandria (Jan. 3,1377), can only be mentioned 
here, though it is, as a story, one of the most stirring and brilliant of this 
time: and in the same way the Interesting “ Embassage of Edmund Hogan 
to Moroooo" (1077) is only to ho notioed for the evidence it gives of Spanish 
intrigues to prevent any such new openings of English enterprise, and of 
previous English broils with, the Barbaxy Corsairs and the Emperor of 
Moroooo. 
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Bengal. Newberic started from Falmouth March 11th, 1583, 
and reached Syria in May. His chief purpose was trade, and 
for this he found Aleppo an excellent centre, 
as ho sends word by George Gill, purser of 
the Tiger. But at Babylon he becomes more 
despondent as to commercial prospects. Beyond Babylon his 
route lay through Bassora to Ormuz, whore he writes “ from 
out of prison, for that, as they say, I brought letters from Bon 
Antonio,” the Pretender to the Portuguese Crown, just annexed 
by Philip II, Sent on to Goa to answer, before the Viceroy, 
the various charges brought against him, Newborio mot 
Thomas Stevens, now a professed Jesuit, who procured his 
release through tho mediation of the Archbishop, and enabled 
him to start a flourishing trado in Malabar. With Newberio 
was also discharged tho famous Ralph Fitch, who tells us tho 
whole story of their persecution at the hands of Italian rivals; 
“for the Italians,” ho adds, "are our groat enemies for this 
trade.” 


Fitch reappears later: for tho present we must return 
to the Levant voyages, recorded under the year 1580, of 
Evesham and Aldorsoy, whoso accounts of the wonders of 
Egypt are especially interesting. Alexandria Evesham found 
" an old thing docayed and ruinatod, all vaulted undemoath 
for provision of fresh water, which cometh once a yoar out of 
one of the four rivers of Paradise, called Nilus.” Tho Court 


of Pharaoh’s Castle reminds him of Gresham’s New Exchange 
in London; the Pyramids are one of tho nvm wonders of the 
world, “ built, as it wore, like a pointed diamond, four square, 
and the height of them, to our judgment, doth surmount twioe 
tho height of Paul's steeple”; in Cairo itself is "great store 
of merchandise out of the East India” Aldersey, after 
giving us his measurements for Pharaoh’s needle, and " Pom- 
pey his pillar,” discourses pleasantly of "Joseph’s House, a 
sumptuous thing yet standing, having a place to walk in of 
fifty-six mighty pillars, all gilt with gold,” and describes with 
the accuracy of the witness-box tho breadth and height of j$te 
Pyramids: “ Every of the squares as long as a man may shoot 
a roving arrow, and m high as a <thimk* ' -. / 

But the, English merchants had to' fight for tHeir' pd^t^h 
. ; Koditwranean; as the pirate .warfareof .‘Bpamsh, '«nd 

1 deepened into ■ the open and Intimate 
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struggle of two nations, the passage through the Straits of 
■Gibraltar became more and more hazardous.* 

The voyage of John Eldred to Babylon and Bassora 
brings us back to the story of John Ncwberio 
and Ralph Fitch. Starting from London in ^^tebyion? 87 
their company upon “ Shrove Monday,” ho 
separated from them in Syria, May 1st, 1583, and traded some 
time in Tripolis, a city “ about the bigness of Bristol,” where 
all Englishmen had to “ abide in one house with their Consul, 
as is the use of all other Christians of several nations.” From 
Tripolis, Eldred went (May 21st, 1583) with a caravan over 
Lebanon to Aleppo, and then embarked (May 31st) upon 
the Euphrates at Birrah. After a month’s journey ho “took 
land” again, and crossod a short desert to New Babylon. The 
voyage had to bo made in Hat-bottomed boats for the shallow¬ 
ness of tho water. 

In tho desert, our traveller saw the ruins of the ancient, 
city, with tho “ Old Tower of Babel, almost as high as tho 
stonework of Paul's steeple in London.” New Babylon on the 
Tigris ho found to bo a “ place of great tratiic tuid a thorough¬ 
fare from tho East Indies to Aleppo, furnished with victuals 
from Mosul, callod Ninovoh in old time, which are brought 
on rafts borne upon bladders of goats’ skins." In 1584 
Eldrod was in Bassora, “ built of suu-driod bricks and having 
a good port, where come monthly ships from Ormuz, with 
Indian merchandise, which ships are sown together with cord 
made of the bark of date-trees, having no kind of iron-work, 
save only their anchors." 

Here Eldred heard of Nowberio's arrest, and after finish¬ 
ing his business in Bassora, straggled up the river for forty- 
four days to Babylon, and theneo made his way back to 
Aleppo overland, with a caravan of four thousand camels, 
noticing on his way the “Springs of Tar” or bitumen, near 
the Euphrates." f 

* ThiM, In 108ft wo havo a “true report of a worthy fight laatinir five 
hour*, performed In tha voyage fremTurkey by five ship* of London againer. 
elawn galley* and two frigate* of Spain, at Ifentaleria, within the Strait*.” 
The BagUeh vowel*, though “ Intending only a merchant'* voyage,” are now 
armed to the teeth; and their enooew in the Nearer war now leading to more 
frequent venture* In the Farther £a*t> 

f After thin, hi* first return front the Fenian 0ulf, Eldred not only made 
two mom Journey* to Babylon on hndttew, but, “ a* one dwlrou* to *ee the 
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He returned to England early in the Armada year, but 
Ralph Fitch, who had left London with him 
in 1583, did not reappear at home till 1591. 
Accompanying Newberie from Aleppo to 
Ormuz, and from Ormuz to Goa, the follower wont far beyond 
his leader, and was one of the first Englishmen who visited 
for trade or any other object, Bengal, Malacca, and “ all the 
coast of the East India." His account, of no small value in 
connection with the great exploring movement of his country¬ 
men at this time, and containing some of the earliest. English 
first-hand notices of the further East, is not without some of 
the spice of quick and humorous observation.* 

Reaching Ormuz, “ down the Gulf of Persia in a ship made 
of boards sewed together with thread of the husk of cocoas,” 
Fitch tells us about the great Portuguese emporium—“the 
dryest island in the world, with nothing growing in it but 
only salt.” 

On the way to Goa he notices Diu, near the modem 
Bombay, then “ the strongest town that the Portugals have in 
these parts," and passing by Chaul, still on the same joumoy, ho 
relates in a half-bewildered manner the strange customs of the 
. natives : the veneration of the cow, the horror of killing any 
living thing, the practice of suttee, the burning of the dead 
At Goa, “ the most principal city that the Portugals have 
in India,” Fitch found things, in spite of the kind offices of 
Father Stephens, so dangerous that he “ determined presently 
to seek liberty rather than for ever to be a slave,” and so, on 
the 5th April, 1585, plunged into the heart of the Deccan, and 
made his way by Goiconda, "where be the Diamo^lfiC^e 
Old Water," to Agra and the Court of the Great Mogul at 
Futtehpur. Both these cities he thought "much greater fofrq 


country,’’ travelled to Antiooh, Joppa, Jerusalem, and the Baa of Sodom, “of 
which, places, because others have published large' dis o ou r eea , I suropase to 
write.” 1 j./'■ 

* Against the Arab thieves of 'the Euphrates he telle, us,“A,gtutJ*#ped, , 
for they do fear it muoh.” Ha heartily: de*pi*pd the; Brajuafneof India, 
“a Undo* orafty people wow* than *h* 

besets, some like men, and ewne lQke the Devil ' 

■ “ prating and dissembling hypocrites ” to whom ■ 
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London ”; they inflamed his desire to see more; and while 
Newberio started for Lahore, “ determining thence to go for 
Persia,” he gladly obeyed his superior's order to visit Bengal 
and Pegu, and sailed down the -Jumna and the Ganges to the 
mouth of the Hoogly. Merchants from China and Tartary, 
Fitch tells us, wore to be seen in numbers down in the bay of 
Bengal, the latter “ apparelled with woollen clothes and hats, 
white hosen and boots of Muscovy or Tartaric,” 

In Pegu we hear of the lake dwellings, the palanquins, the 
houses built on piles, the boat-lmts, and the white elephants 
of the natives and their king. Travelling inland, Fitch 
met another concourse of Chinese merchants; but though 
now so near, ho did not go on to the Celestial empire. Turn¬ 
ing south to Malacca, he saw there tho famous fort built by 
Albuquerque in 1512-13, and noticed with sorno surprise 
the immense energy and vast expenditure of the Portuguese 
in maintaining their East Indian trade and empire. 

On March 29th, 1588, Fitch turned back from Malacca, his 
furthest point, and slowly made his way iirat to Pegu and 
Bengal, then to Coylon, where he seems to have seen the 
Portuguese fort at Colombo, and to Malabar, where ho tells us 
“ how popper groweth,” and how tho Naira, or fighting caste 
of Calicut, " have always wars with tho Portugak” Thence 
he retraced his steps to Ormuz, the Euphrates, and Aleppo, 
making a special journey to visit Mosul, "near to Nineveh, all 
ruinated and destroyed,” and arriving again in England on 
April 29th, 1591, after eight years of absence. 

The last of these voyages to 8. and S.E.* which need be 
noticed here is that of Baymond and Lancaster 
round the Capo of Good Hope in 1591; and Eotuul 4119 
we may add a mention of the naval expeditions to the West 

* A very large number are recorded in Hakluyt's collection whloh ooutain 
point* of interest, but which most bo omitted here, m there is only spaoe to 
notice representative Journey*. Bat */. the narrative* of William Huddle’* 
voyage in 1088, of June* Welsh'* in I960, of Reynolds’ and Daniel’* in 1881, 
of Burrottjrh's in tho same year, and of the Karl of Cumberland's fleet in 1981 
—all to the west ooast of Afrioa, Also the Levantine Journey* of Henry 
Austell in 1986, of Richard Wrag in 1996, with their glowing desoription* of 
Htawbout, “to be preferred before all the oitiee of Knrope,” the patent* of 
1988 for the Guinea trade, of 1986 tor the Barbtty oomtnetee, and tho *m- 
bnssage of Henry Roberto, wlth the Ooneeqnsnt edict* and document*, to 
Moreooo in the same j'ear, 1385-6, 

ff2 
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African coast, and to the “ South quarters of the world outside 
the Straits,” especially in 1589,1590, and 1591, which gave 
England the heroic episode of the last fight of Richard 
Grenville in the Revenge. 

Ralph Fitch had won a name chiefly by overland travel; 
Raymond and Lancaster’s venture was entiroly maritime. 
Leaving Plymouth on April 10th, 1591, they made, like Cabral 
in 1500, a wide swoop westward to Brazil to avoid the currents 
of the African coast, doubled tho Cape with somo difficulty 
after a mooting with “ cortain black savages, very brutish, who 
would not stay,” and were then nearly wrecked upon tho 
shoals of Madagascar, but just saved by a bright moonlight 
night. 

After touching at some of tho Moorish scttlomonts along 
tho East African coast, tho English crew found rest and 
shelter at Zanzibar, in spite of the treachery, tho “ false and 
spiteful dealing of the Portugals,” and thonco “ set forward for 
the East India,” steering for Capo Comorin, “tho hoadland 
of tho Main of Malabar,” moaning there to lie off and on for 
ships from Coylon, Bengal, Malacca, China, and Japan, “ which 
ships are of exceeding wealth." In May, 1592, thoy reached 
tho Capo; by June 1 thoy wore close upon Sumatra, whon 
winter came upon them “with much contagious weather,” 
and they had to lie up till the end of August. Then sailing 
on to Malacca, thoy took a rich galleon, laden, among other 
things, with “ counterfeit stones from Venice, to deceive tho 
rude Indians withal” 

Returning to Ceylon, Lancaster was forced by his men to 
take advantage of a current “ that would set them off to tho 
southward from all known land,” and to make a straight 
course for England by the Cape of Good Hope. Prolonged 
calms near the line hindered a quick return. To escapo the 
misery of these delays, Lancaster bent away westward to the 
American “ Indies,” and it was not till May 24th, 1594, that he 
landed at Rye in Sussex, bringing the news "from somo 
Portugals which he took” that the Coast of China had been 
lately discovered to the latitude of 59°, and the seafbund.still 
open to the northward, giving great hope Of the North-East 
and North-West passages. ', ; :/ :> H ■ 

,. Of the other South Atlantic Of ‘West, African 
this' tiTne 1 '^-voyage of 1591, oh, whlefr 
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fought his last fight, and of which Walter Raleigh wrote 
the story, is the only one that ought, or is 
likely, to be remembered. The rest are of 7116 Revenge * 
purely commercial and military interest; but the stand made 
by the Revenge oft* the Azores, so well known from Tennyson’s 
famous ballad, is one of the most splendid feats of English 
seamanship and daring in this age of Elizabeth. 

The great and permanent result of these triumphs of 
English enterprise and daring, by the overland as well as by 
the maritime routes to the East and South-East., was the 
Association for trading with India formed in London in 1500, 
which, as the East India Company* received its charter 
from Queen Elizabeth in 1000, and which was certainly 
inspired to a great extent by the corresponding successes of 
the Dutch in these hist years of the century. Whenever 
and wherever they had broken up the exclusive hold of 
Spaniards and Portuguese in the East Indies, Englishmen 
might hope to follow; and the heroic age of English 
exploration, the ago of Elizabeth, did not pass before the 
first stop had been taken towards that last and greatest 
of European dominions in the Indian seas which was fore¬ 
shadowed in the visits of Nowborio and Ralph Fitch, of Drake 
and Cavendish, of Lancaster and th© unlucky adventure! s 
of 1596. 

IL Of voyages to the North and North-East, we have already 
seen the new beginning made under Edward VI. (p. 217), and 
wo have tracod the development of this line of enterprise 
throughout the Tudor period to the end of Mary’s reign (p. 
227). At that point wo had to leave Anthony ♦Jenkinson on his 
journey " from Moscow to Boghar iri Bactria,” upon the banks 

* £30,000 were subscribed for the Indian Company In 1600, only four 
years after the Dutoh, in 1505, had sent their amt fleet to the Bploe Inland*. 
The Quotin'* hesitation about granting a charter for land and trade, claimed 
in monopoly by Spain (and Portugal), woe removed by a Hat of countries in 
the Bunt, to which the Spaniard* could not protend i were they to bar 
Englishmen “ from the use of the mt t* wide, and infinitely open Ocean Sea ?" 
The JS.I.C. Charter of 1000 was for fifteen yearn It empowered the Company 
to trade to all placet Hi India unclaimed by other Christian nations, to buy 
land for factories, to make bye-laws, etc. Its first fleet was sont out in 
1001, under Bir James Lancaster, the commander of the only successful 
ship of 1501. He made a treaty with the King of Aohlm in Burnatm, gained 
permission to build a factory in the island, and, in alliance with the Dutch, 
attacked the Portuguese* 
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of the Oxus. Now, while all unknown to him a new reign 
had begun in England, ho was steadily 
P us hing on towards the Tartar capital, which 
he reached December 23rd, 1558, after a brush 
with roving brigands. 

In Boghar, we arc told, a third part of the city was for 
merchants and markets, “ for there is yearly groat resort of 
merchants, which travel in caravans from the countries 
adjoining, as India, Persia, Balkh, and Russia.” Tn time past, 
adds Jonkinson, there was trade from Cathay to Boglmr, but 
it was now trifling. Anthony then describes tho groat 
commercial routes crossing Bactria, and the commodities 
brought from and returned to China, India, Persia, and 
Russia. He was chagrined to find that all tho gold, jewels, 
and spices of the South passed “ to the ocean sea,” and that 
“ the veins where all such things are gotten ” were “ in the 
subjection of the Portugals." Tho Chinese trade also was 
not active, as the caravans from Cathay wero then in dangor 
from border warfare; “and when the way thither is clear, it is 
nine months’ journey.” 

So, giving up all idea of reaching the furthest East, 
Jenkitison now triod to go South into Persia; but he was 
compelled to turn back, and, in the company of envoys from 
tho Bactrian Soldans to Czar Ivan tho Terrible, at last reached 
“ Mare Caspium ’’ (April 23rd, 1550), after more than six weeks’ 
travel over the Steppes. Here he found the bark he came in, 
but neither anchor, cable, nor saiL “ Nevertheless we brought 
hemp with us arid spun a cable ourselves, with tho rest of our 
tackling, and made us a sail of doth of cotton. And while 
devising to make an anchor of wood of a cart-wheel" there 
camo a boat from Astrachan with two anchors, which 
supplied the want, and so, “with the said six ambassadors 
and twenty-five Russes, which had been slaves a long time in 
Tartaria,” the daring Englishmen set out across the stormy 
.inland sea.* 

* He lo#t hie «whor to a tempest, bn* found itajato with the fcelp of th* 
oompae#, “Whereat the 'Tartar# »uoh memlied." U A*4' not# 
aartaHr#) that duties oar we *ot.«p ; th« Red 'Cro«^o^St.'^(rOide^ , ’ 

to our $*<?* .'trf the Chrtrtlane, whtt'I ««ppo#e w«' 

•P» 'Hnm to 
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Roaching Astraclian on tlxe 28tli May, after fifteen (lays’ 
sail, the travellers remained there till June 10th " preparing 
boats to go up against the stream of Volga.” .Tenkinson’s 
attempt to do a little quiet trading at this time was a failure, 
and ho seems to have despaired of the overland commerce 
with Persia altogether. In any case, he thought, the Caspian 
route was hopolcss. On June 10th, 1559, undor an escort from 
the Czar, ho started for Moscow with the company committed 
to his charge, and on September 4th ho came before Ivan IV. 
Jenkinson’s venerable beard, which a later story declared ho 
could wind three times round himself, was a special delight 
to the “ English ” emperor: he was said to stroke it like a holy 
rolic. However this may be, the Czar’s personal favour to the 
London trador was a mainstay of the alliance of tho two courts 
and countries. 

Returning to England to report his discoveries to the 
company ho servod—tho Merchant Adventurers trading into 
Russia—Jonkinson started for the East once again on May 14th, 
1561, furnishod with letters from the Queen to Ivan IV., and 
to tho Shah, or Grand Sophie, of Persia; as well as with a 
“remembrance” from tho Company suggesting certain ex¬ 
plorations, as of tho North-East passage, with a view to further 
trading profits. 

Roaching Moscow on August 20th, and receiving a cordial 
welcome from the Czar, he sot out for Persia on April 27th 

1502, “ by the groat river of Volga,” crossed the Caspian’ 
reached Derbend on August 4th, and soon after entered 
Hyroania and Persia, passing the mythical Alexander’s 
“Wall of Gog-Magog” on tho way; thence he was sont 
on to tho Court of the Shah at Casben, by way of Taurus 
(Tabriz). Endangered here by tho rivalry of Turks and 
Venetians, Jenkinson was not well received-—called an 
unbeliever,* and put in danger of his life. But the King 
of Hyrcania befriended him steadily, and on March 20th, 

1503, he was dismissed unharmed and made his way back 

oxeepfc it b« underground,” and Hives a Hefc .o! the Ismlmlnff nations and 
of tho trreai rivers that fall into It, and anpeeWty the Volga, whose souroe 
“near Novgorod,” and It# above aw related 

with wontlor. 1 (( 

■ * “T hey esteeming; all InfcWewW^kdo not twllevo,Impair false filthy 

prophet*, Mahomet and Knrtesatli.” (All, the eyeetei hero of the Shiah soot.) 
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to the Caspian, seizing various chances that occurred on 
the way of opening up an English commerce in Georgia. 
He had traded for Ivan as well as for his own company, 
and on his return to Moscow (August 20th, 1563), ho easily 
gained from the Czar the reward of a new “privilege” for 
his fellow-countrymen in Russia, as extensive as the charter 
he had won from the King of Hyrcania. On September 28th, 
1564, he was again in London, and he did not rotum to 
Russia till the summer of 1566—perhaps his “great and 
extromo dangers, of loss of ship, goods, and life," may have 
been in part the cause of this. 

Jcnkinson is the greatest, perhaps, of all our overland 
travellers in tho Elizabethan age; at any rate ho is the un¬ 
questioned leader of English enterprise in Russia and tho 
North-East; and tho subsequent narratives of his servants 
and successors in Muscovite, Persian, and “Tartarian ” trade and 
exploration may for the most part be taken as reflections of 
his own account, only adding unimportant dotails. No one 
else goes so far into Central Asia; no one else enjoys an equal 
experience, or shows tho same commanding energy of thought 
and action, on this side.* 

Jcnkinson’s third journey (1506-67) is mainly of diplo¬ 
matic interest, its main achievement is the new mercantile 
privilege gained from Ivan on September 22nd, 1567, and it 
is to be connected with the Act of 1566 from the Englishiride 
“ for the discovering of new trades,” which expressly mentions 
Media, Persia, Armenia, Hyrcania, and tho Caspian Sou among 
the parts to whioh the Muscovy Company’s monopoly ex¬ 
tended. 

In the same way Thomas Randolph’s Embassage to the 
Czar in 1508 is mainly concerned with the new trading 

* Thiu the voyage into Perak of Thomas Aloook, who waa kilted thor*> and 
of Riohard Oheinie, who carried On bia work (1688-84), k only a version of setae 
of the incident!* that followed upon Jenklnson’e laat Journey; it throws fresh 
light on one point—the “ vioiona living ” of some of tho fSogUah merchants, 
whioh had made them to be" counted worse than the Russes," The towels . 
and letter* of Arthur Edward* and Riohard Johnson are evidenoe of a slow 
but steady extension of English oomaetoo in Penile, and ef the growth of 
English knowledge upon the Aaktlo trade routes, but they are nothing more $ 
and the curious aoeount by Sowtham. and itparke of their Jetarney-'imijfce' 
waterways in the interior of European Btusk froa Colmoaro to Kbvjgcftd, 
peffwmsd with a pilot “none of the perfect*#’' aftM^eanhettotnoW*^ 
barely noticed here - 
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“ privilege,” the most interesting clauso of which declares that 
“ when the Company send to the discovery of Cathay a (China), 
they shall be licensed to repair unto this country of Russia, and 
have such conducts and guides, vessels, men, and victuals as 
they shall stand in need of.” That such an attempt was in 
preparation at this time wo see from a commission given by 
Randolph in 1508, appointing three persons—James Rassar- 
dino, James Woodcock, and Richard Brown—“in a voyago 
of discovery to be made by them for searching of the sen,” 
from the River Petchora to the Eastwards, but no sorious 
attempt was made to realise this till 1580. 

Tho next group of documents in Hakluyt’s collection refers 
to Arthur Edwards’ fourth voyage into Persia, and is full ot 
revelations of difficulties as to tho practical working of tho 
Persian* ** venture—the Shah's letters being often regarded “ but 
as a straw in tho wind.” 

In 1571-72 we come back to Anthony Jonkinson,—re¬ 
storing tho good understanding that had been for a tirno 
broken botweon England and Russia, obtaining tho release of 
English merchants who had offended tho Czar, and procuring 
tho ronowal of the old mercantile privileges. The evil doings 
of tho Company’s agents, he declares, had been tho solo cause 
of the rupture. 

This is tho last time that Anthony appears prominently 
in .the history of English exploration, and Hakluyt hero ap¬ 
pends a list of tho countries visited by him since his first 
important journey began on October 2nd, 1540, before tho 
doath of Homy VIII. All tho western lands of Europe ho 
had “thoroughly travelled”; he had boen'through the Levant 
seas and in all the chief islands of tho same, in many 
parts of Greece, through tho length and breadth of 
Syria, in North Africa, in Norway, Lapland, and tho Arctic 
Ocean—while no Western of his day had anything like tho 
same personal knowledge of Russia, Northern Persia, and 
Turkestan. 

* A.t the wmo Mmo George TturborvUlo, Randolph'* *eoi»tary, writes homo 
• bitter complaint of the Rsmiau winter and people t—• 

** Wild IrtttH am m a* tfi<* in tfurfr ki»d> 

Httd ttlwlon which U tho rtul«, irod Wind.” 

w Xdro nfcill at homo,* In bin wrtiwir oommonplaoo advlao to hi<# frionrtn, *• and 
etmto not thaw harbaroan <m*t* to «oo<” 
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With 1580 we come to a resumption of the serious 
attempts to find the North-East passage—this 
The - ^!^: E a8t time by Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman, 
who, starting on May 30th, and keeping pretty 
steadily in latitude 70°, passed between Nova Zembla and the 
mainland, coasted the island of Vaigats, and wero thon 
stopped: “Winds we had at will, but ice and fog against our 
wills, if it had ploasod tho Lord God otherwise.” The results 
of the voyago wore painfully disappointing. Both as to the 
North-East and North-West passages the confidence and 
hopes of students at homo were in oxaetly inverse proportion 
to the practical chances of success, and oven to tho amount of 
discovery realised in these directions. 

With the death of Ivan tho Terrible (1584) the English 
traders and travellers in Russia fell under a cloud; Dutch 


interlopers began to theaton tho English monopoly, and in 
spite of embassies like those of Sir Jerome Bowes, of Jerome 
Horsey, of Giles Fletcher, the Muscovite ompire now ceased 
for many years to be an English high-road to the further 
East and a main field of English commerce.* 

III. Lastly, of voyages to the West, to America, we have a 
great, and representative collection in Hakluyt 
voyage* Westward. a num k er 0 f other notices, and it 

is, of course, in this direction that we must look for the most 
distinctive and prominent achievements of English exploration 
and tho first movements towards English colonisation in the 
age of Elizabeth. 

First of all, we have to deal with a series of trading 
ventures, such as those of John Hawkins, in 
1562 and 1664, and of Roger Bodenham in 
1564. Hawkins' “ third unfortunate voyage ” of 1567-68. was 
the story of an attempt like that of 1564 to force the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies to trade with him for .hogtp 
slaves, in face of King Philip's prohibition. The cheerM 
insolence of tho English captain' “ forcing to 
merce" was not now so completely successful' 
voyages. ’But, though'Med in his 
the coast of Florida, noticed 'and 

,,i ,* Thewriting* of Howjey ffletolwrMa* 

wm&iulng of Jfc, 
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the “ sobbing ” crocodiles of tho Rio do la Ifacha, fonnod the 
conclusion that “labourers, not loiterers,” wore necessary to 
inhabit new countries, and observed the “ mystery of tobacco, 
and the virtue thereof,” Not only was gold and silver plenti¬ 
ful in Florida, ho reported, but unicorns flourished tliero most 
remarkably. To settle and colonise this country would bo an 
“attempt requisite for a prince of power”; tho increase from 
cattle alone, without counting the precious metals, would raise 
profit sufficient. 

Two famous expeditions to Central America, immediately 
following, are related in Hakluyt, both from English and 
Spanish accounts—tho first voyage of Francis l)rako to 
Nombre de Dios in 1572, and the last voyage of John Oxen- 
ham “over tho isthmus of Darien” in 1575. 

Drako, the Spaniards declared, was repulsed in his attack, 
but gained groat plundor by his seizure of tho 
treasure mules on their way from Panama; r *' 
and by his burning of tho “ House of Crosses ” ho was said 
to have destroyed 200,000 “ ducats in merchandise.” * 

Oxenham, who mot the fate which would infallibly have 
befallen Drake if ho had over been taken, fell 
into Spanish hands in trying “ that which ** am ‘ 
never any man before ontorprisod.” Hiding his ship under 
boughs and earth in a little cove on the Atlantic side of tho 
isthmus, ho went somo twolvo leagues inland till ho came to 
tho watershed of a river that flowed into the Pacific. Then, 
making a pinnace 45 feet long, to carry himsolf and his men, 
ho sailed down into that " Spanish ” or “ Southern ” Sea which 
few, if any, Englishmen had over entered before. Here ho 
reaped a rich harvest of plunder, but trying to return by tho 
way he had come, he was pursued, and his route up stream 
discovered by the " feathers of hens ” that came floating down 
from his boat. Taken prisoner with most of his men, ho 
suffered as a pirato at Lima, while King Philip, in alarm at 
the new daring of the English buccaneers, “ built galleys to 
keep the seas.” 

With all this practical energy westwards there was 

* Thltt buoeaneering of oonrae going an while ]mmum nominally »nbnlnfc«d 
between the Court# of London end Madrid, Drake and meet of the other 
Kngliah adventurer* at thin time were leaked on by tha Hpanlerd* tdmply 
a* pirate*. 
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naturally a good deal of speculation. Before Martin Frobisher 
resumed Cabot’s attempts in the direction of a North-West 
passage, the feasibility of this scheme had been eagerly dis¬ 
cussed, and a national interest was now aroused which had 
been quite wanting in earlier time, when the project had been 
broached under the first Tudors by leamod men. 

Thus wo have Humphrey Gilbert’s Discourse to prove a 
passage by the North-West to Cathay and the East Indies, which 
undertakes to show, first by authority and second by experi¬ 
ence, that this passage existed, and that the opening of it had 
boon already made. In this the writer rovivos arguments 
alleged for the North-East passage by Anthony Jonkinson, 
answering them one by one in favour of the loss tried, and so 
more hopeful, Western experiment.* 

From this theorising we come to the most important of 

Frobisher ^ ose achievements which suggested and 
r ' supported it. The three voyages of Martin 

Frobisher, in 1576, 1577, and 1578, “for the soarch of the 
North-West passage,” though thoy came far short of their 
ultimate object, resulted in a great extension of English and 
European knowledge along the coasts of Labrador, Greenland, 
and the American side of the Arctic Basin. Ho first started 
from Greenwich on June 13th, 1576. Sighting land on the 
28th July, “supposed to be Labrador, with great store of ice 
about,” the admiral named it Meta Incognita, and coasted it 
steadily till tho 26th August; on the 19th ho had sight of the 
country people—the Esquimaux of the far North of America 
and of Greenland. Trusting the natives too much, five of 
the Englishmen were made prisoners, and all efforts to regain 
them were futile. Equally disappointing was the " hope of tho 
passage.” 

The next year (May 31st, 1577) Frobisher started again 

* Richard Wilke* also wrote to the name effeot, At any rate, (1) the 
N.E. and N.W. eohemes thou looked <e feeeihle m the SJL anA S.W. had 
looked 100 years before. With the euooeeees of Diaz end Re (him*, Oolumbu* 
and Magellan, in the near past, toe plans of Willoughby, of Oabet, «f Gilbert, 
or of Jonkinson did not seem at all impossible ; and (8) though toseobemo* 
themselves failed, they led to a great deal of incidental gatnAag. the trade 
with Russia, toe Newfoundland Fisheries, and toe English, ditooverie*. kc- to*! 
NJl. 'and N.W, Even toe American Colonies « 

Without Md W to XM to the N.W. attempts. Vixgh^ :; we^ 

house, some thought, for Labrador and Frobi*heri»;at»ito ,; : . 1 ''' ' 
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with a larger ship, “ for the further discovering of the way to 
Cathay.” On -Iuly 4th he sighted the coast, near tho landfall of 
the previous year, mountainous and forbidding, within strong 
barriers of ice and snow; passing through the strait named 
after himself, and searching anxiously for traces of gold, he 
took possession of the country (20th July, 1577) and loaded 
tho ship with stones and earth supposed to contain precious 
ore. For ho and his men expected “ a much more benefit out 
of tho bowels of the Soptentrional parallels” (or Arctic circle) 
than had ever been dreamt of. The natives proved quite 
hopeless, and on tho 23rd August, as the “ maze” of ice ahead 
seemed impenetrable, Frobisher turned back for England with 
tho cargo which it was hoped would reward the adventure, but 
which was only, as Hakluyt sorrowfully admits, to add another 
to tho proofs “ that all is not gold that glistenoth.” 

Tho third voyage was a more sustained and serious, hut 
not a more successful, attempt. Frobisher had first sailed in 
157(i with two tiny barks of twenty-five and twenty tons 
apiece; now, in 1578, in the new hopo of enormous profits 
from the golden ore of Meta Incognita, a floot of fifteen sail 
was prepared. Tho cpieen herself boro a share of tho expense, 
tho sons of many of tho English gentry embarked as volun¬ 
teers, and 100 men wore specially picked to form tho colony, 
with throe ships; the other twelve wore to take in loads of 
tho oro and to oorne back at onoo. The first English vision 
of a private El Dorado for tho nation’s peculiar benefit placed 
it to tho north of Labrador. 

On Juno 20th, 1578, Frobisher sighted the high and 
craggy laud of Friosland, covered with snow and ‘‘foggy mists,” 
and aftor great difficulty in entering “ his own straits," came 
at last to the “wished port” in tho Countess of Warwick’s* 
Sound. Fogs and icebergs had boon very dangerous, how- 
ovor; and tho weather continued so rough, and the "dis- 
temperaturo of tho country so plainly declared,” that in spite 
of the discovery of a new sound, running into Frobisher’s 
Straits, tho North-West passago again proved insoluble. The 
supposed gold of the islands (to the north of the straits now 
called Hudson’s), turned to bitter disappointment ou the final 
return homo; and the belief in this Esquimaux treasure-house 
grew dim—a significant silence is preserved by all accounts 

* Dtwlley, Earl of Warwick, bat! boon one of hi* moot liberal patron*, 
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about the use made of the cargo, -which at starting had 
almost superseded the passage itself in men’s minds, as the 
main object of the voyage: finally, the natives returned to 
their old treacherous tricks. The plan of the colony was 
given up,* and Frobisher, after building a little houso in the 
Countess of Warwick’s island, and “ garnishing it with trifles, 
to allure the people to some familiarity, against other years,” 
sailed for England on August 3rd, still firmly persuadod that 
his scheme was feasible. 

In the early part of the voyage the admiral had hoped 
that the passage lay through the present Hudson’s Straits; 
and if ho had followed his inclinations, ho would, at any rate, 
have discovered the greatest of American bays, the largest 
inland sea of the New World. But to his duty as a trader 
he sacrificed his hopes as a discoverer. 

We have not space here to do more than notice the 
sensible suggestions for colonisation given by Richard Hak¬ 
luyt to gentlemen who went with Frobisher, or the memorials 
of the Brazil trade which form a transition from the extreme 
North to the extreme South, from Frobisher’s failure in the 
North-West passage, to Drake’s success in the South-West 
The greatest and most famous of Elizabethan voyages is 
Dra]ce certainly that of tho Pelican or Golden Hind 
e ' “into the South Sea, and thence about the 
whole globe of the oarth,” between 1577 and 1580. It was 
the first English encircling of the world; it brought home 
more treasure than any other single vonture of the time; it 
was supposed to have explored the Northern Pacific and tho 
Californian coast beyond th© furthest of any other nation* 
The moral effect of Drake’s achievement upon the nation 
was in its way only second to that of the victory over the 
Most Famous and Invincible Armada of 1588. 

Leaving Plymouth on December 18th, 1577, with fly© 
ships and on© hundred and sixty-four gentlemen and sallbrs 
the admiral,“ giving out his pretended voyage for AIexai$ri&,”. 
first hung about the African coast till' he reached CapeW'Ordo; 
then struck across the ocean—•fifty-four 
of' land—to Brazil,' and sighted' (he W©8t«r^/:0^^ 

' * Yet OepWa tfeatom and otfew ^ 

bejjted «uS wintering Tkegr we* 

'iWSwwi WAtt* aft aai w ee.Oa YHowisMt, -j. 
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April 5th, 1578. Disappointed of finding a good harbour 
“within the river of Plato,” but noticing on the coast foot¬ 
marks of “people of great stature,” the squadron coasted 
southward to Port Rt. Julian, in Patagonia, where was still 
standing a grim relic of earlier explorers, “ the gibbet which 
we supposed to bo where Magellan did execution upon his 
rebellious company.” By a curious fatality, Drake did not leave 
this gloomy spot without adding another tragedy: Thomas 
Doughty was hero executed for “ actions tending to mutiny,” 
and tho crews were sworn afresh to obedience and unity, 
every ono receiving tho Sacrament upon it. 

On August 20th, 1578, tho fieot entered Magellan’s Straits, 
and after slowly threading their way through its cold and 
desolate windings, passed through on September 0th into 
tho Groat South Sea, that wonderful Pacific which had first 
revealed tho difference between America and India, the true 
bulk of tho earth, and the proportion and distribution of tho 
Ocean tracts by the side of the terra firitia of the world. 

Driven south of the straits by storms into latitude 55“,* 
Drake soon recovered himself, and, running rapidly north, 
found to his surprise that Poru, instead of lying “as the 
general maps have described” north-west (of tho Straits of 
Magellan) trended to east north-east, “ whereby it appeareth 
that this part hath not boon truly reported by twelve degrees 
at the least.” 

Off the coast of Chili, the English took up an Indian in a 
canoe, who, taking them for Spaniards, told them of tho where¬ 
abouts of ono of the groat Peruvian treasuro-ships, and piloted 
them to Valparaiso, where they seized a htigo booty. Thence 
Drake coasted on to Lima, which he found (February 13th, 
1579) “mostsecure, having never been assaulted by enemies,” 
and in rifling the ships in tho port [Callao], tho buccaneer chief 
got what was worth more than the plunder of his twelve captive 
merchantmen—nows of the Oamfwgo, tho great treasure- 
galloon, which had just started for Patfca. The English hurried 
after hor—only to find that she had gone on to Panama, “whom 
our genoral still pursued,” and about "three of the clock” 
Jehu Drake sighted her from tho masthead. By six tho 

* Whore they «aw an calipee of the moon (ftestomber ttsth), about whloh 
the Bnfflbh noUood, wuwMttoalty, whiter impair our etwta nor 

her alearing amend ua a whit,” 
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Pelican was up with her. Throe guns brought down her 
inizen, and she struck with all her riches —“ thirteen chests 
full of Royals of plate, eighty pounds weight of gold, and 
twenty-six tons of silver.” The cargo was carefully trans¬ 
ferred, and then the English admiral “ cast off this Cueafucgo" 
and putting into shore, lightened several passing ships of a 
good deal of their inconvenient wealth; then, thinking “ Her 
Majesty would rest contented with this service,” he began to 
think of return—not by Magellan’s Straits for fear both of 
Spanish reprisals and stormy weather, but by the Moluccas, 
and the Capo of Good Hope. 

But to got to tho Moluccas, Drake conceived that ho must 
take a “ Spanish course " by tho far North, across tho Pacific. 
Accordingly, from tho 16th of April to tho 3rd of Juno ho 
kept on till he was “ in 42 u towards tho Arctic Polo,” and his 
men, “ grieviously pinched with tho cold, complained of the 
extremity thereof.” Finding the land “ covered with snow ” 
he dropped down into 38°, “ in which height it ploasod God 
to send us into a fair and good bay.” The people of the 
country showed themselves, and being “courteously ontreatod” 
by tho English, who “ bestowed on them necessary things to 
cover their nakedness, supposed them to bo gods, and would 
not be persuaded to tho contrary”—a curious case of in¬ 
vincible ignorance. They went so far in this that their king 
resigned his crown and kingdom into Drake’s hands—“ which 
thing he thought not meet to reject,” and so rocoived "to 
the use of Her Majesty.” The country—the California of 
our maps—he called New Albion, and at his departure set 
up a monument of his visit and overlordship, being convinced 
the Spaniards had never been there, “neither did ever dis¬ 
cover by many degrees to the Southwards.” , ,,/■ f 

From this point the PaUccm struck across tho open;,SMi 
till tho 13thOctober, 1579—“which day we fell with ceitain 
islands,” in 8® North—and so threading her way amongthe 
islands of the West Pacific, reached the Moluccas on No¬ 


vember 14th. Here, like the CaUforniaa King, the Prince of 
Temate offered, or was 'supposed, to - offer,' Mi^Self 
kingdom to the service of ! 

Chief 'came in person to sw© ■ 
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hope for great things in the future for national enterprise 
with such allies in the East Indies—“ enemies to the Portugals, 
sovereigns over seventy islands, and chief of all the Moluccas.” 

Between Ternate and Java, while steering his way among 
the dangerous shoals and reefs of the Archipelago, Drake ran 
upon a rock (January 9th, 1580), but got off again after eight 
hours of terrible suspense, the wind changing from starboard 
to larboard, “ as it were, in a moment, by the special grace of 
God.” In Java the Greater he was well received, but learning 
that not far off* there were “such great ships as ours,”resolved 
to hasten forward to the Cape “of the Portugal?*,” “of Tem¬ 
pests,” or “ of Good Hope,” which was the first land sighted 
after leaving “ India.” Even hero Drake would not land, hut 
only noted “the report most false that it is the most dangerous 
Capo of the World,” though in truth it was “a most stately 
thing, tho fairest wo saw in the whole circumference of the 
earth.” 

On the 3rd November he was again in England: the first 
English, the third European, captain who had 

“ —— circled ocean's plain profound, 

And tffrdlod earth in one continuous round." 

The Pelican became, like Nelson's Victory in after days, a 
sacred and historic vessel, prosorved at Deptford for tho 
wondering admiration of sightseers. Drake himself was 
knighted, and became the undisputed leader of English 
navigators, explorers, and dare-devils in tho deepening struggle 
with Spain and the Catholic Reaction. For by his voyage he 
had claimed an absolutely world-wide expansion for his 
people. He had asserted, as well as one man and one fleet 
could, assort, the empire of the seas for England, or at least 
her right to struggle for such empire—the right of great and 
unique success. He had thrown down the gauge to Magellan's 
Southerners* For his island, for the Teutonic North, for the 
men who were struggling againsfc^%ain and against Rome, ho 
had been the first 



r these wastes of tide 
Wore.” 


Hie spirit 'l>riikke' the impulse he had 

to be seen 'reported by Hakluyt, 
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of Edward Fenton and Luke Ward in 1582, and in a number 
of subsequent attempts to reach the Indies, not by the 
Northern, but by the Southern routes, as well as in the new 
schemes for definite colonisation in the New World. 

The first signs of this last development may be traced 
back to 1578, to the patent granted for six 
H3 EngiSi ° f y ears to Humphrey Gilbert for the “ plant- 
Coionisation. ing of our people in America ”; but no serious 
result followed upon these till 1583, when Gil¬ 
bert himself sailed with five ships and 2(10 men (June 11th).* 
Here we enter upon the socond period of English inter¬ 
course with the New World—the ago of settlement and 
conquest, following that of discovering voyages and pirate 
raids. The disastrous result of this first venture ought not to- 
blind us to its significance as the first step towards the 
possession of North America by the English race. 

On the 3rd August tho fleet anchored off the coast of 
Newfoundland, and after taking possession for Queen Elizabeth 
(August 5th, 1683), sailed forward to Capo Breton “ on a fair 
evening, yet not without token of storm." 

On the 20th the tempest broke on them with dense fog; 
the flagship ran aground, and perished: and so frightful was 
the outlook that even Gilbert was prepared to have com¬ 
passion on his men and to turn back for England. 

The wind was “ large ” for home, but high and rough, so 
that Gilbert’s frigate, the Squirrel, of ten tons, was almost 
swallowed up; but he would not change into his “great ship,” 
th a.Golden Mind, of 40 tons — this would be to forsake his. 
little company, with whom he had passed through so many 
perils. And so oame the end, with its most pathetic picture; 
of all the Elizabethan sagas, there is none with the peculiar 
charm of Gilbert's death. 

North of the Azores he met with terrible mm, breaking 
short and high, “ pyramid Wise ; men which all their life nil, 
occupied the sea never saw more outrageous” biUoW8; aad 
on the 9th September, in'the aftemoonjihe frigate'was 


* Emy requisite was on toowd, «v«n " itawfo,in 
onrpeopl«,and ftlloremant of Cla» 

idatwAr*, hobble***, ^ Ma^r-Itka ; 
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cast away; yet at that time recovered.” Joyful signals were 
exchanged, and the “ General, sitting abaft with a hook in his 
hand, cried out to us in the Hind .: ‘ We are as near Heaven 
by sea as by land 5 ; but the same Monday night, about twelve, 
the frigate being ahead of us in the Golden Hind ,, suddenly 
her lights were out, and in that moment she was swallowed 
up.” The “ great ship ” of forty tons reached Plymouth alone 
on September 22nd, 1583.* 

But the ill-fated expedition had been the outcome of 
a really national interest in “ Western plant¬ 
ing.” The loss of Gilbert hardly checked this Vlrginla ' 
at all; Raleigh stepped into his place; and tho voyago of 1584 
to Virginia, made at his “ chargo and direction,” led to the 
first English exploration and possession of this part. Next 
year Sir Richard Grenville, at the head of a fieot largely 
equipped by Raleigh, founded tho first English settlement in 
the Now World—the “ now fort in Virginia ”—in tho “ goodliest 
soil under tho cope of Heaven,” of which Ralph Lane was put 
in chargo. 

And although this was not a permanent colony, yet its 
importance is scarcely less than that of tho successful venture 
of 1608. The later years of Elizabeth saw (.ho exploring and 
colonising movement sotting moro and more steadily wostward, 
till the decisive victory of 1588 secured England’s foothold 
upon the high seas as it had never been secured before. 

With the failure of Spain to crush her Northern enomies 
—English and Hollanders—practically ended the attempts of 
the same Power to shut up the new-discovorod seas and lands 
from all other nations. Thomas Cavendish, by successfully 
repeating Drake’s achievement, proved that a " venture around 
the whole globe of the earth” was open to any resolute 
English captain, even without the exceptional genius and 
fortune of Sir Francis, and tho enterprises of the Virginia 
colony, of the “ trial of Guiana,” and of the North-West passago 
showed how universal was the interest taken in the now 

* Qf. “The relation of Richard Clarke of Weymorath ”; Mr George Knigrht’s 
true report of the. late dlsoomlae from Edwwd Hayes’ aoooont; Thomas 
Aldworth’s letter to Wtlring&ato (#fcteh 1888) eoneeminir a western 
voyaffe; Corlile’s brief and snmma^4l»i»tt»e of'April, 1(588, upon the In¬ 
tended voyage in the same direottMVaadthe letters patent granted to 
Walter Raleigh similar to those befoteid’tea to Gilbert. 

GO 2 
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movements, even by the highest classes of English society. 
The ambition of the buccaneers and sea-dogs, of tlxo merchants 
and factors of earlier times, had now roach ed upward to the 
most stationary and least impulsive part of tho nation. 

Out of tho immense number of accounts which illustrate 
the expansion of England in those last years of tho sixteenth 
century, we have only space to notice some four or five, 
which best represent tho main lines of the national Out- 
going. 

1. And tho first of these is tho voyage of Cavendish, the 
only successful follower of Drake, up to 1(>03, 
cavendish. on ^ p,^ 0 f hj K greatest exploit. Thomas 

Candish, as Hakluyt calls him, started, on .Tilly 21st, 1580, upon 
his “admirable and prosperous journey into tho South Sea and 
thcnco round about the whole oarth,” and returned on Sep¬ 
tember 9th, 1588, just after tho “overthrowing of tho Spanish 
floot ”; but this, the second English circumnavigation, was, for 
the most part, a loss eventful repetition of tho first. Ono of 
its chiof novelties was its discovery of King Philip’s City, 
which had beon built to command tho Straits of Magellan, 
but tho life of which, by Cavendish’s account, had been ono 
ghastly story of misery and mutiny during its two yoars of 
struggle against tho soil and climate of Patagonia 

(Toasting along Chili the admiral captured some prisoners; 
“ono Floming and throe Spaniards” ho “tortured for nows” 
especially of the treasure galleons; then, guided by their 
directions, after storming and sacking Paita, he found and took 
his prize, tho Great St. Anne, off Cape Lucar, in California, 
“botween 7 and 8 in tho morning.” She yiolded 122,000 
pezos of gold, and with this Cavendish sot off for home “about 
3 in tho afternoon ” (November 19th, 1587) by the way that 
Drake had first opened to his countrymen—tho “courso of the 
Portugals,” through tho East Indies and round Africa 

On January 3rd, 1688, he "had sight” of the Ladrones, 
and passing on to tho Philippines, the new-comer# noticed 
with wonder the meeting of trade at Manilla from South 
America on one side and from China on the other, the 
elaborate tattooing of the chiefs, and , the pleasantly fe-miliar 
intercourse of the natives with the devil, “ whom they wholly 
worship.” ■ :■ V' 1 ^ 1 

After hanging the Spanish pilot for his int®n^' tr0Whery, :' 
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and making some of the islanders pay him tribute, Cavendish 
“sent commendations” to tlie Spaniards of Manilla, “ willing 
them to provide good store of gold, for ho meant to visit 
them again within four years,” and so left them to their own 
reflections. Passing between the Greater and Lesser Java 
(Java and Sumatra) on March 1st, the English heard from 
some Portuguese they met on this coast that Philip of Spain, 
in spite of his conquest of the home kingdom, might not 
bo recognised by the successors of Albuquerque in the East 
Indies,—another opening for our interference and possible 
empire. Like Drake, Cavendish made a straight course from 
Java for the South of Africa, and from March l(>lh to May 
IGLh was traversing that “ mighty and vast sea” ; on the 8th 
June he landed in the “ marvellous fair and pleasant valleys” 
of St. Helena, so long used for the “refreshing of the Por¬ 
tugal,” on their way to India; on September .‘ini, soon after 
passing the Azores, ho hoard from a Flemish hulk the news of 
the Armada, “ to the singular comfort of us all," and on the 
9th of the same month ho was safe again in Plymouth 
Harbour. 

2. As Cavendish’s voyage represents the mid-ocean enter¬ 
prise of our explorers, traders, and warriors 
in the latter years of Elizabeth, so Davis’ 
attempts to follow Frobisher in 1585, 1.580, 
and 1587 represent the continued struggle for the North-West 
passage, which English enterprise was not yet prepared to give 
up; in connection with which the earliest Amorican colonies 
were planned and supported, at least from some quartors; and 
which no failures seemed able to stop,* 

On the 7th June, 1585, ho started from Dartmouth with 
the Sunshine and Moonshine, of fifty and thirty-five tons 
respectively; on tho 19th July he heard the rolling of tho 
drift ico through the fog; on the 20th he sighted land—“tho 
most deformed, rocky, and mountainous that ever wo saw." 
The first glimpse of it " showed as it had been in form of a 
sugar-loaf,” tho snow mountains appearing over the ; fog and 
clouds, " like a white list in the sky ”; the shore was beset 
with ice, “ making such irksome noise that it seemed to be tho 

* John Pavto, Hko Frobisher, wa* tho ajfoufc of mi important syndicate^ 
ocm*d#Mnjr of “ curtain honourable personae*, ffoutlomon of tho court ami 
country with diver* merchant* of Zaitdm iuxd the Wmt OomtryJ' 
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true pattern of desolation, and so our captain named it ‘ the 
Land of Desolation.’ ” 

Coasting along this uninviting country, they had drift-wood 
floating by every day, in the “ black and thick water, like to 
a filthy standing pool," and soon Davis came in sight of the 
people of tho country, who were no friondlier to him than 
they had been to Frobisher, though his men for some time 
trafficked with them busily enough. 

On tho 31st July tho ships startod again to follow up tho 
North-West track, and on the 6th August discovered land 
“ altogether void of the pestor of ico,” and anchored in a “fair 
road, under a brave mount, with a sound compassing the 
mount and a foreland,” which they named Capo Walsingham, 
Exeter Sound, Mount Raleigh, and Totnos Road On tho 11th 
August Davis came to the most southerly capo of the island, 
and in spite of foggy weather his hopes of the passago rose 
high; but on the 24th the signs of approaching storms warnod 
him to turn back, and ho repassed the Land of Desolation on 
the 10th September, reappearing in Dartmouth on the 30th. 

With perverse ingenuity, comfort was extracted out of tho 
most adverse facts; the “ way by the North-West" was de¬ 
clared to be practically opened, and Davis set out again in 
1586 (May 7th) with four ships, in tho greatest show of con¬ 
fidence that could bo. Sighting land on June 15th and 20th, 
where he had touched the year before, ho struggled through 
enormous masses of broken ice, and in face of “ very stickle 
and strong currents," till, on July 24th, finding all the 
shrouds, ropes, add sails frozen, and the seas, which last year 
were navigable, "now encompassed with ice and gross fog," 
all “hope Was banished of proceeding.” The Esquimaux, 
too, were now found to he enchanters—“ though to small 
purpose, thanks be to God”—and what was even worse, 

“ marvellous thievish.” * , ,, 

Altering, therefore, his course to East-South-Kast, the 

* At ftist Davie deolarsd thieonly “minletered 
him, and he ordered, hi* men. to treat them gently, “ - 1 

to *hort time to make them know HOW evltc* j hot aftotwd*' few: 'g#'to; 

.' angry m hit men. From toe ftcetvfc*,let toe 

• he "didoontomo (fetor emiery” which, a* toy viliaaiZto'.• 

• toOat;hb<Mit,to»m w«* todr way 

ttototoba^. •' . .. . 1 ’ 
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admiral was able by the 2nd of August to harbour his ships 
in 66°; and thence to keep a North-West course for 50 leagues, 
with great hope of a “ through passage ” by Davis Straits. 
Till the 28th ho continued coasting from 07 J to 57% and 
noticed that the country was well stocked with birds and 
woodland; on the 4th of September, “ among great store of 
isles,” he had a “ perfect hope of tho passage, finding a mighty 
sea passing between two lands west.” 

But the wind stood obstinately against further progress; 
the brutish peoplo of tho country attacked tho sailors : 
and on the 6th of September “it pleased God further to 
increase our sorrows with a mighty storm.” it was only 
His “as mighty mercy" that “gave succour,” said the English 
captain, and with tempests blowing right in his teeth, 
ho had nothing left but to shape his course for England 
(September 11th). 

“ I have now brought tho passage,” he reported at home 
with a proud and pathetic hoping against hope, “ to that cer¬ 
tainty as that I am sure it must bo in one of four places, or 
not at all.” * 

Davis' third and last attempt was in 1587. On the H)th of 
May ho sailed from Dartmouth with “ two boats and a clincher,” 
which proved at sea like a “ cart drawn with oxen.” Sighting 
land, of tho “ Desolation” typo, at five in tho morning of Juno 
14th, the English soon fell in with tho natives, who were not 
long in getting to their old tricks, stripping the iron oft’ the 
pinnace, hurling stones, and afterwards trying to barter, otter¬ 
ing “ birds for bracelets,” and showing pieces of “ Unicorn’s 
horn” (narwhal?). On tho 30th of June, Davis was off the 
“ land called London coast,” in 72°, with the soa all open to 
the West and North. Naming tho furthest point of this 
Hope Sanderson,t the admiral pressed on till he fell in with 
a “ mighty bank of ice to tho westward ” (on the 2nd of July), 
and found the wind would not let him “ double out to the 
North.” 

On the 19th. he “had sight" of his old friend Mount. 

* On the outward ooussee (eeoond royaffe) Dari* had divided hi* fleet, 
eeadlnjr two ships to seek the pamaff* between Greenland and looland up to 
the latitude of 80° if possible. These fsseol* perform'd the finds part of their 
task, and then foil to desperate fifhitof with the Sequimaux. 

t After one of tho ohief merchant patmt* of there ventures. 
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Raleigh, and by the same evening was “ athwart of the straits 
discovered the first year”; but with stormy weather and 
“frisking gales” at the North-West preventing any further 
progress, he was at last forcod to turn back (on August 
15th), naming the fresh-discovered places after his friends* 
Ho noticed “forcible currents westward ” in (il°, and still 
believed as implicitly as ever that only accident prevented 
his full success f—“ having boon in 73'', and finding the sea 
all open, and 40 leagues between land and land.” 

3. By the side of an Arctic failure we havo also to ro- 
membor two others in tropical or semi-tropical quarters of 
the world. The Virginia Colony and the “trial of (Juiana” 
did not come to any permanent success undor Elizabeth. 
And yet those ventures did as much for England at this 
time as any single enterprise. For then, as at other times— 
in exploration, as elsewhere—it was largely by means of the 
failures that the great successes wero won, that tho men of 
England were trained to hold their own in every country 
and on overy sea. 

We havo seen (p. 499) how in 1585 a settlement had been 
made in Virginia, and Ralph Lane and Hariot 
“SET charge. Hero they soon made one of 

tho most fruitful of English discoveries—that 
in this continent, of unknown greatness, there was a natural 
wealth such that " no realm in Christendom were comparable 
to it,” and that “what commodities soover Spain, France, 
Italy, or the East parts do yield to us, those parts do abound 
with them all.” The settlement was at first in Roanoke 
Island; but a site of such goodness was found on the main¬ 
land, that Lane} thought of moving there. Unhappily, the 
savages began to plot against tho colonists, who thus soon 
came “ to their dogs’ porridge, that they had bespoken for 
themselves if that befel them which did.” Lane had to 

* Bari of Cumberland's Isles, Burnley's Inlet, Warwick's Foreland, (JhidiiaV 
Cape, Daroie’s Island. ' > 

t Thus he-found hope in Burnley's Inlet, etc,, in the ** great ruts of the 
water, whirling and overtoiling, as it were the fall of state great' water 
through a bridge "—proving, he thought, an open sea beyond, ■*" 

.. t *ad Harlot were the two keenest obsemtw of <he ; oo4e«y e V:)$aH$b. ■ 

oombined something of the missionary, the botanist, thtt'':-?h»fB»«ri ; 'With ; 
the foresight end breadth of a statesman's view. ‘ 
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outmatch the savages at their own treacherous weapons-**^ p\\y 
watchword was Christ our Victory ”—and the relief was uni¬ 
versal when (.lime 1st, 158(1) twenty-three ships under Francis 
Drake were sighted off the (toast. He was on his way back 
from the West Indies, and came to supply the colony’s neces¬ 
sities. But a storm prevented his revictualling ship from 
entering the harbour; and the colonists, who hud at first only 
thought of sending homo the weak and unfit, beeame eager to 
escape in a body.* Drake* agreed to take them home, but in 
embarking “ most of all they had, with their cards, books, and 
writings,” was east overboard. And so ended the first English 
Colony in Virginia.f 

But immediately after their “ departing out of this para¬ 
dise of the world,” a third expedition, equipped by Raleigh, 
arrived there, spent some time in vainly searching for bine's 
settlers, and returned; and a fortnight later Grenville him¬ 
self, as Governor of Virginia, brought tins long - promised 
succour. Finding the colony gone, yet unwilling to lose 
the possession of the country, ho left behind fifteen men in 
Roanoke, with provisions for two years, “ to retain it.” 

The next stop was also duo to Raleigh. In L587 ho sent 
over .John White and one hundred and fifty men, giving them 
a charter of incorporation as founders of the City of IUleigh 
in Virginia. Starting on the 8th of May, they were off the 
American coast on the 22nd of .July; and White landed at 
Roanoke, only to find Lane’s old fort raxed, the houses over¬ 
grown with melons, and doer within them feeding " on these 
melons.” Hostilities soon began with the savages, who mur¬ 
dered an Englishman they found straying, and heat his hood 
in pieces with thoir wooden swords; but on the 18th of August, 
a child (Virginia Dare) was bom in the settlement, who was 
named “Virginia, as being the first Christian born there.” 
Soon after this, White, the Governor, after “extreme entreat¬ 
ing,” consented to return homo for fresh supplies—some 
ninety men, seventeen women, aud eleven children M remain¬ 
ing to inhabit.” 

The last of those Virginian expeditions under Elizabeth is 

* Otio argument vm t " 8*#!njr eat hap* for mppiy with Sir Itiohard 0 ruu- 
vlUo, m undoubtedly promised boforo not yofcoome, nolth«r liktdy.” 

f The failure of tha oniony is imputed by Harlot to tho ** nice bringing- 
up ” of uomo colonist#. : 
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that of 1590. Starting on tho 20tli March of that year, ou his 
fifth American voyage, White landed in Roanoke on tho 10th 
August, noar where tho colony had been loft in 1587. Hut 
finding nothing—“ no man nor sign ”—he soarchod high and 
low till he came upon the messago, carved on tree trunks, that 
the settlers had moved away. White wishod to stay and help 
the fugitives, if he could; but the rest of tho company, terrified 
by tho weather and the dangers of tho coast, forced him to 
make for England. 

Tho romarkablo voyago of Bartholomew Oosnohl in 1C02, 
which resulted in tho discovery of Capo Cod and Buzzard’s 
Bay (Gosnold’s Hope), and the erection of a fort and store¬ 
house on Cuttyhnnk, was the venture of a man of gonius, who 
revived tho old direct route of tho Cabots to tho nearest 
shores of North America, and who unsuccessfully tried to 
found our first New England colony. It was not of a piece 
with the Virginia enterprises; it was, and was meant to be, an 
improvement upon them. 

4 The “discovery of Guiana” was the last, tho most 
mistaken, and tho most fruitless of the great enterprises of 
Elizabethan explorers and colonisers. Raleigh, like many 
others, had been deeply bitten with the delusivo hope of 
finding that richer Peru called Guiana, El Dorado, or the 
empire of Manoa, which adventurers of the time declared they 
had discovered, and which one tradition traced back to the in¬ 
vasion of the Pizarros, and a migration of the Inca’s subject* 
from, the Pacific towards the Atlantic coasts of South America. 
Captain Whiddon had been sent out in 1594 to reconnoitre 
the approach to Guiana; and on Thursday, the 6th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1595, Raleigh himself started with the main fordo, 
supposed “ to be hound only for "the relief" of the English in 
Virginia. Arrived off Trinidad, he first explored the entrance* 
to the great waterways which he hoped would lead hlm lato 
the heart of Manoa; but the pilots proved 
God had not sent us another help, we might 3s#fe wandered,* 
whole year in that' labyrinth of 
400 miles into the country, desc rib ing 
“ Chart of Discovery," and 'marvelling at; the 
the riverside—the grass, tho''tree* 
splendid, that; it; was a “ good 1 

soe them—Raleigh’s “heart 'grew' ' 
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rage and increase of the Orinoco/* and he gave over the 
enterprise for the time, but without losing his hope. Like 
the adventurers in the North-West, failure only seemed to 
make his certaint} r of ultimate success more sure. He was 
convinced that the “ sun covered not more riches in any part 
of tho earth.** He had yet to learn that his pleasant prospects 
were not bound to bo anywhere out of fairyland because 
“ every child affirms tho same/* El Horatio remained inac¬ 
cessible in spite of the repeated attempts of Raleigh and 
Kcymis in 1596-97; because, like the ideal city of philosophers, 
it was not to bo found anywhere on earth. 

Those four illustrations of English exploring and colonising 
energy at tho end of tho sixteenth century must end this 
short account of Elizabethan enterprise: of the voyages * to 
Capo Breton and the St. Lawrence, to Brazil and the “ River 
of Plate/* to the West Indies, to Newfoundland, tho Capo 
Verde Islands, and other outlying parts of the ocean that 
English seamen had now made their homo; of tho various 
attempts to roach tho South Sea, or Pacific, which got no 
further than Magellan's Straits, or some point on the coast of 
South America; of disastrous failures, such m those of tho 
Earl of Cumberland and of Cavendish on his last voyage, it 

* Of. (1) Of voyages to tho St. Lawrtmoe, oto.: John James’ account 
in letter to Burleigh, Sept. 14th, 1591, of the discovery of the Isle of 
Bamea, from St Maio; the voyages of M, Hill, of Bedrlfo, to Cape Breton 
with the Marigold in 1593; of George Brake, of Apsham, to Bamea in 
1598; of Bice Jones in the Grave, of Bristol, to tho St. Lawrence in 1594 *, of 
Charles Leigh to Cape Breton and Bamea in 1597, (2) Of voyages to South 
America: James Lancaster's journey to Brasil 1594; Thomas Cavendish's last 
voyage, in 1591-93, to Magellan’s Straits; tho Bari of Cumberland’s expe¬ 
dition in 1586, “ intended for the South Sea, hut performed but little further 
than the Biver of Plate”; and the same earl’s attempt in 1594, which stopped 
short at the Azores, (3) Of voyages to tho West Indies; those of Sir Robert 
Buddeley in 1594-95; of Sir Amyas Preston in 1698; of Sir Anthony Shorley 
in 1896-97; and the last o m of the groat sea kings, Brake and Hawkins, in 
1598. (4)* Of other voyages : Those of Richard Bainolds and Thomas Baniel 
in 1591; of Sir John Burroogh in 1592 * and of the 2W* in 1598, which all 
stopped at or came to grief upon the west coast of Africa. Among these 
enterprises, Preston^ wintered Jamaica” in 1596; Banoaster f «, in 1594, was 
of purely military interest, bht shows the i^gressive Protestantism of English 
sailors in the bitterest manner y Buddtilsy’i, in 1694, Is remarkable for its 
ships’ names—the. ifmr, the and the like the Why Nat I, of 

Cumberland’s fleet, in 1594; and the wreck of f&e Tabia near Cape %rat in 
1698, with the dying men singing their metrical psalms (“ Help, Lord, for 
good and godly men "), reads like a Ohapter of Cromwellian Puritanism. 
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maybe enough to say that they arc simply passed by as being 
less representative of the main lines of national oxpansioh at 
this time. Though interesting in themselves, they only add 
detail, for the most part, to the various sides of a movement 
which has already been sketched in outline; they are subor¬ 
dinate examples of the development of the spirit which is 
still bettor shown in those leading anil typical Achievements 
of a groat epoch, which we have tried to follow; and they 
can all be road at length in Hakluyt, “the prose epic of the 
modern English nation, our unrivalled treasure of material for 
the history of geography, discovery, and colonisation, our best 
collection of the exploits of tho heroes in whom the new era 
was revealed.”* 


T. WHITTAKER. 
Natural Sotenoe. 


The period hero doalt with is Htgnalisod in science by the 
publication of Gilbert’s famous treatise on tho 
Magnot(K)OO). William Gilbert, of Colchester 
(1540-1(508),was physician hi Queen Elizabeth, 
and, even apart from his magnetic researches, was remarkable 
for his general scientific spirit. Ho was, for 

William Gilbert. , . ^ , . , V, 

example, one of those who accepted the 

Oopornican astronomy. Here ho showed more insight than 

his younger contemporary, Bacon (1501 1620)— who, indeed, 

was not usually fortunate in his judgments on the ideas that 

were to become important in special science. Bacon, though 

he recognises the value of Gilbert’s work, in orto place speaks 

rather slightingly of hia thoorios—classing him with those who 

would make a philosophy of Nature out of some particular 

group of natural facts. Thus Gilbert,, according to Bacon, 

would interpret everything as a sort of magnofcutm.f Galileo 

. was able to appreciate his merits as a thinker more accurately. 

Gilbert's general observations, as to tho mode in which truth ' 


* Tho spirit of tho now enterprise was never better expressed than by 
Daddeley’s oonfesslon: “ Kurin* erer riuoe I ocmld ooaoefTO of anything bout 
<teli*htMl with the discoveries at navigation, I fostered in ntyseff that 4U* 
position till I was «f more year* and bettor ability to undertake sioth/A ' 

. mariwr." . 1 ■ ■ 

, / , '.f Bonsaean has a similar remark on an aaguaiatanoewiio se«n»l«>avehad - 
geojtekfaal Mas*. HU notion, Bousseau says, woe wibolo.sttitli' w**;.*, :. 

-■'* . 
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of Natui’c is to ho discovered, are very much in the spirit of 
Bacon’s own. 

His principal treatise—“On the Magnet. imd Magnetic 
Bodies and the Great Magnet, the Earth”— 
is admitted by modern authorities to contain ^o^owiedga 08 
descriptions of all the fundamental phenomena 
of the science: so that it is classical to this day. He had 
collected and verified the observations of the ancients and 
those that had come to light. since the introduction of 
the compass, and had added others. He also theorised 
scientifically on his observations. As the title of the hook 
indicates, he saw that, the earth itself may he regarded 
as a magnet; explaining, from its magnetic, character, the 
phonomonaofthe needle. The starting-point for a theory of the 
kind had boon given by the discovery of the polarity of the 
magnot This was a modern discovery--t,he phenomenon of 
magnetic polarity having been unknown to the ancients; 
for although Lucretius had observed that, the loadstone 
occasionally repels as well as attracts, he does not seem to 
have boon aware of the constant conjunction of repulsion 
and attraction in which polarity consists. Gilbert, by his 
systematic study of magnetic phenomena, at once experimental 
and theoretical, definitely constituted a now science. In the 
theory of the science, the doctrine that the earth is a “ great 
magnet ” is still fundamental. 


The advance in Music, which wo have recorded, during 
the earlier years of tho Tudor period, con¬ 
tinued, without interruption, until mod novel *• 

counterpoint was superseded by the dawn 
of modern Art. 

In the Sixth 3nglinh School, contemporary with the 
“golden ago” of Italian art, contrapuntal *' W ) t „„„„ 
music reached the highest level it was des- tatnuh floats*- 
tined to attain north of the Channel. wmtai Mule. 

Its founder was Dr. Christopher Tye (<t 1068), and if* 
brightest ornaments were Thomas Tallys, William Byrd, 
Robert Whyte, John Ball, Richard Farraat, Orlando Gibbons, 
and the great m&drigalutts, Thfltnas Mbriey, John Douland, 
Thomas Weolkes, John WHbytl, John Benet, John Ward, 
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Michael Esto, John Hilton, Thomas Fordo, William Oobbold, 
Thomas Bateson, Goorgo Kirbyo, and a host of others, scarcely 
less famous, whose works seem as fresh to-day Its they must 
have seemed to their hearers at the time they were written, 
and will certainly bo remembered in years to come when 
many later productions are deservedly forgotten. 

Dr. Tyo’s compositions aro characterised by a sober dignity 
well worthy of the period at which ho wrote. 

Dr- C11 ^^ opher He is best known, perhaps, by the beautiful 
music adopted to his quaint mastorpioce, 
entitled, “ The Acte,n of the. Apmtlm, tmvMatnl Into linr/lyshe 
Metre, with note .h to echo diopter, to ftyvs/e, mol (tho to ploy 
upon, the Lute," (London, 155:1). Tho “ Englysho Metre" is, 
indeed, little hotter than doggerel; lmt tho “notes" aro 
beautiful enough to deserve an adaptation to poetry of tho 
highest order. 

Thomas Tallys (d. 1585), best known by his matchless Jig. 

women and Litany, united the most profound 

ThomflJB Tally*. , , - * , * _ 

learning to a taste so cultivated and refined, 
that his compositions exceed in sweetness those of any of his 
colleagues, scarcely excepting even Richard Tarrant or Orlando 
Gibbons, who, at least, aro the only two who can bo compared 
with him for graceful conception and delicacy of treatment. 
His anthems and hymns are equally perfect in technical fonn 
and beauty of expression, while his stupendous motot— Bp<m 
in alium non luibui —for eight five*part choirs, in which bo 
employs the immense body of forty independent voices with 
an amount of ingenuity truly marvellous, is a monument of 
artistic power and learning. 

William Byrd (d. 1628), Thomas Tallys's illustrious pupil 
rivalled his master in contrapuntal skill, 
though not in graceful expression. His com* 
positions are very numerous, and many of his anthems tfank 1 
among the finest now sung in our cathedrals; but ho is best 
known by his canon, Non nobin, Doming, ah ingenious little 
masterpiece, capable of at least seven distinct solutions, and, k> : ' : 
wonderfully effective that it is still sung at nil our '\great';: 
public banquets as a “ grace after meat.”' V;■- ',■';. 

few works by Richard Tarrant (d 1585) that, ha?U 
beeU preserved are >so,full of expressive boou^that titejt/mkre;;:' 
mourn' over, tho'ityfettr 
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during the course of the groat rebellion, reduced our ecclesi¬ 
astical libraries to ruin. Of the compositions Eic]iaid 

of Orlando Gibbons (d. 1025), a greater numl>or and 
. Tr - % Orlando Gibbons, 

nave been preserved. Ho was the last great 

Master of the School, if we except the famous madrigalists, a 

few of whom survived him; and with him the truest school of 

contrapuntal art died out in England, to be succeeded by the 

more modem style, which in the first half of the seventeenth 

century was rapidly gaining ground throughout the length and 

breadth of Europe. 


In giving a rapid survey of Elizabethan litoraturo proper— 
which, it cannot bo too often repeatod, moans 
the literature of the last twenty years of tho 
Queen’s reign—circumscription of space, if tho Literature, 

writer keeps his oyo and tho reader is willing 
to have his eye kept on tho object, is in Homo respects a gain. 
There is nothing quite like the period in English or in any 
other literary history; and tho fuller the treatment of it is, tho 
more likely are the chief points of real value and interest to l>o 
obscured rather than brought out, unless there is room for an 
exceedingly copious handling of particulars. At tho end of 
the eighth decade of the sixteenth century—even if we include 
the remarkable work of which account has been given in tho 
last chapter, and of which most appeared within some twenty 
or thirty months before and after the close of 1580—it would 
have been permissible for a by no moans hasty critic to say that 
for the best part of two centuries England had been without a 
great literature, and that it was very doubtful when she would 
have one. Now, of course, we see what Tottel’s “ Miscellany,” 
what the contributions of Sackville to the “ Mirror for Magis¬ 
trates,” what the younger work of Bponaer, and Sidney, and 
Watson, and Lyly, what even the respectable attempts of the 
other persons mentioned meant. But dower no more necessarily 
means fruit in this variety of vegetation than it does else¬ 
where—perhaps, indeed, it is an even less certain index. 

Bo, at the end of our present; period, while there certainly 
was none, it would be retfe^ i^ to expect that thero 

should have been any Mrid.'lWe" to point out that for half 
a century to eome the beaut&»' ; or English literature would 
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take no now colour, would simply be a continuation of what 
the past twenty years had made known. Yet this was so; 
and to the present day we call, and probably as long as there 
are persons who tako an exact view of the truths as dis¬ 
tinguished from the appearances of literature, shall call by the 
namo of “Elizabethan” Literature the work of men, some of 
whom died sovonty years and more after the Queen had gone 
whore Essex and where Mary Stuart had gone before her. 

Before attempting to indicate in a few broad lines the 
general characteristics of this central period of our Letters— 
this brief time in which they gathered up all their early and 
pristine force, and developed the germs of all their later and 
sometimes a little overmature varioty—it is imperative to 
sketch tho chief actual figuros and products of tlio time. 

One thing, in pursuance of what has already boon said, is 
specially to bo remarkod. As we pointod out, that until the 
remarkable outburst of “ vital signs ’’ circa 

^Greatest ° f ® rsfc of Elizabeth’s reign was 

Production, not extraordinarily prolific in positively good 
literature, so wo shall find that ovon in tho 
last half tho lator years aro far more prolific than the earlior. 
Prom the eighties of tho century we have indeod most of tho 
roinarkablo work of what is generally called theUniversity group 
of playwrights, tho greatest of whom is Marlowo; we have tho 
singular, and from tho literary point of viow hitherto rather 
undervalued, “ Martin Marprelate ” controversy (p. 430); and we 
have from tho same hands as the plays certainly, and probably 
if not certainly from tho same hands also os tho pamphlets, a 
great body of miscellaneous litoraturo—novels, social sketches, 
and what not—which, though for the most part hastily and 
formlessly written, is full of intorest and. promiso, and may 
indeed be said to contain tho gorms of most of the matter— 
including ovon literary criticism—which fills tho modem 
periodical. But, on tho other hand, with the exception of some 
of Marlowe’s work, it can hardly bo said that a single one of the 
groat books by which the Elizabethan age is known to posterity 
dates from this decade. On the contrary, die ’nineties simply 
swarm with masterpieces. No doubt some of these hadbOen 
written earlier; but talcing actual publication as tye criterion, 
die date of 169- stands os that of die “ Faerie Qweone”«n4# 
^itteriS'Kiinofc poem*, except the 1 ‘ Oaleaiar f oi * • ■ 
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and the earlier certain plays of Shakespeare; of the thronging 
cluster of sonneteers, of whom Spenser and Shakespeare them¬ 
selves are but the chief; of the earliest historical and other 
poems of Drayton and Daniel; of the satires of Hall, Lodge, 
and Marston; of the earliest plays of Jonson, Chapman, ami 
Dekker; of Bacon’s “ Essays ” and Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” There may be another ten years in which it might 
bo possible to point out an equal number of original master¬ 
pieces and masters in their respective kinds. But if there is, 
I confess that I at least do not know where to look for it, 
either in the history of English or of any other literature with 
which I am acquainted. 

The most complete and accomplished production in either 
decade is,,no doubt, that of Spenser, who died in 1590, who had 
given a tasto of his quality twenty years earlier, as wo have 
seen, but whoso work in its porfect charm and dower was 
wholly published between 1590 and 1(500. The “ Shepherd's 
Calendar” is interesting; but it would bo absurd to claim for 
it anything like the interest of the “ Amorotti ” and the 
“ Hymns,” to say nothing of the “ Eaorio Queene.” Indeed, if 
the “ Calendar” had remained uncompleted by any other work, 
it is possible that Sponsor might never have attained, with 
good judges, oven the position of a groat poet cut off in his 
prim©; ho would certainly never have attained that of being 
a great poet in truth and in fact. 

Tho “Faerie Quoono”—and only half of that half of it which 
is all that we possess, except the splendid 
fragment of the "Cantos of Mutability”— 
was registered, or, in other words, announced 
for publication in December, 1589. It was published a few 
months later. It is tompting but impossible to imagine the 
effect that the reading of it must have produced. Wo cannot 
put ourselves in the position of the men of that day. No 
intellectual gymnastic will avail to shut out the conditions 
which are present to our view and were absent from theirs; and 
though a little less difficult in appearance, it is probably not 
less impossible in reality, to restore the conditions which were 
present to their minds and have been removed from ours. In 
English literature itself there was absolutely no writer of tho 
first class in verse or prose except Chaucer; and it is by no 
means certain that Chaucer was known to or read by a large 
H h— voi. m. 
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proportion of the then small “ reading public.” There was as 
yet no German vernacular literature of the first class at all; and 
the language was very little known. French had a magnificent 
past and a great present, but was in the same stage of struggle 
and tentative with English, or in one only ; 'a little more advanced. 
The greatest of the Spaniards were writing, or about to write 
only. Italian, in those examples which it has never surpassed 
or equalled, was indeed there, and was not neglected; but 
Italian itself was dominated by the notion which prevailed 
everywhere, and not least in England, and which might have 
booh thought likely to interpose an insuperable, as it did in 
fact interpose a very serious, bar to the accomplishment of 
really groat things in the vomacular. That notion was the 
idea of the unchallengeable, and therefore unchallenged, 
superiority of the classical tongues, and especially Latin. Tho 
Renaissance pretended to be and (though to a much smaller 
extent than is usually thought) really was a revolt against 
the Middle Ages. But, practically, it outdid tho Middle Ages 
themsolvos in the superstitious reverence which it paid to “ the 
tongues.” Tho attitude of Dante towards Virgil and Statius— 
his inferiors as poets, the one by a great, the other by an almost 
immeasurable degroo—was little, if at all, changod till quite the 
end of the seventeenth century; and tho very philosophers 
who affectod to dethrone Aristotle tried to do it by having 
recourse to Plato, to the Stoics, to Sextus Empiricus. Bacon 
himself notoriously held that the vulgar tongues were more 
instruments-of-all-work, unsuited for the choicer foats of 
literature. Spenser himself, as we know, succumbed to the 
mania for forcing English into classical metres; and was 
sharply snubbed by his chief literary mentor for devoting 
himself to the “ Faerie Queene ” at all 

Nevertheless the "Faerie Queene” came, and in it the 
second, if not the first, great poem in English. It is not 
necessary to call or think Spenser a greater poet than Chauoor 
in order to give the "Faerie Queene," as a great poem, the 
precedence over the “ Canterbury Tales.” In some qualities* 
at least, of the poet, the master had the advantage over the 
scholar. But in others, the scholar’s greatest production has 
by an even greater interval the precedence over any single 
work of the master's. It has more unity, a deeperihigrainOd 
and more individual colour, a subtler if less primitiw charm. 
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and, above all, it has the attraction of an individual and 
original and, to some fancies at any rate, an absolutely un¬ 
equalled metrical medium. Long romances in verso—especially 
long romances in verso with an allegorical framework—were 
nothing new to tho age. Hut how far did the novel qualities 
of this particular romance strike it '( 

To this question there is practically no answer. Wo know 
that Spenser founded—chiefly, hut not wholly, 
in his own university—a vigorous school of Tb® 
imitators. We know that he hud a great and ^Eattoate^ 
increasing influence over the poets, his succes¬ 
sors, from Milton downwards. But what his own ago really 
thought of him, save for a few official and “officious” panegyrics 
which might bo paralled in the case of second- and tenth-rate 
contemporaries, we do not know. It is true that, in his time 
there oxistod some curious and careful critics of English 
literature. But they, too, were distracted by that odd form of 
“squinting”—if it may bo so called—to which reference has 
already boon made. Thus tho excellent Webbc—writing, it is 
true, with only the “ Shepherd’s Calendar " before him—does 
indeed do himself immortal honour by calling Sponsor “ tho 
Tightest English poet ho ever road.” And then ho goes on 
to show the value of this praise by coupling Sponsor with 
Gabriel Harvey; by saying in another place that ho is tho 
equal of Virgil and Theocritus, “ but for the coarseness of our 
English tongue and by endeavouring, in a third, to translate 
tho Calendar into English aapphics 1 

In such a mist woro tho tninds even of men of tho best 
intentions and the most unfeigned lovo for letters, when tho 
“ Faorio Queene ” appeared. Mr. Halos (Introd. to “ Globe " 
od., p. 42), it may be, is right in saying that it was “ received 
with tho utmost delight and admiration.” Let us hope it was. 
for it certainly deserved both. Such a melodious burst had 
never sounded in the English tongue before. The wonderful 
web of imagination, woven so silently and cunningly in its 
pages, the splendid creations—not merely of poetic fancy but 
of actual character drawing and othical construction—which it 
displays, tho consummate skill in language and xnotre (the 
former, it may be, like the latter, a little mannered and artificial, 
but with such an exquisite manner, such a consummate art), tho 
learning, the grasp, the ovident reserve ef sustained capacity 
h H 2 
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behind—these wore things which had never, or but once, been 
seen before among us. And these were to be seen whonever 
Spenser sang again, in the rest of the “ Quocne,” in the sonnets, 
in the “ Epithalamium,” in the “Hymns,” during the too brief 
career which was allotted him and whjch he filled so full. 

The fortunes, like the work, of the next group differ re¬ 
markably from Spenser’s. Although his end 
Marlowe and Ms wa s tragic, and although his life seems to 

Dramatists : havo boon saddened by more than ono dis¬ 
appointment, yet had his linos boon cast in 
places not unpleasant and in a manner distinguished. Ho 
was early introduced to the best society, and not very late to 
Court; ho had pensions and largo grants of land, and but for 
the Irish outbreak would, to all appearances, havo flnishod his 
days as a sufficiently prosperous country gentleman. The 
men who, working round Marlowe, did most to launch tho 
English drama on the new and untried seas which wore to bo 
its proper home, were for the most part university men. Lyly 
(who belonged to the group in an outside kind of way, and 
had made his mark before any of them), Poelo, and Lodge 
wore Oxford men; Marlowe, Greene, and Nash wore of Cam¬ 
bridge. Of Kyd’s education nothing is certainly recorded, but 
he is much more likely to have been a university man than 
not. These seven, chiefly in the decade botweon 1580 and 
1590, with a few years of the next, struck out ono of the 
faultiest but one of tho most vigorous and original kinds of 
drama that the world has seen. It is certain that all of them 
were weE acquainted with the works of tho tragedian Seneca; 
and one of them, Kyd, translated one of the chief plays of 
the continental Soneeans—-Robert Gander's “ Cornelia,” And 
it has, as we noticed before, been contended that the blood- 
and-thunder, the ghosts and terrors, the inflated language and 
stilted verse in which they reveEed, were due to the influence of 
this powerful but rather Ul-conditioned dramatist of the Latin 
silver aga However this may be, it is certain that the general 
scheme of their drama not only owes little or nothing, to 
Seneca, but is about as direct a revolt against the “regular” 
tragedy as can be conceived. Nor did they, as has been 
so often done since, go to some modem Eterature^ae.'-a;;.^ 
source against,, .and an 1 

thOtee was none for them'to go- to, unless. 
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exaggerate the very faint lead that the old mystery, through 
more recont interludes and mongrel plays of the kind referred 
to previously, may have given them. They simply, retaining 
acts, scones, and general dramatic arrangements, gave the 
rein to their imaginations, throw the “ unities ” to the winds, 
and cast into theatrical form the substance of chronicles and 
romances after a fashion of which iincient comedy may have 
given some slight foretaste, but ancient tragedy certainly none 
at all. And they did more than this. They broke up the 
stately stilted decasyllabics of (jorbotlao, they shortened 
and furbished the lolloping and lumbering fourteeners and 
doggerels of other plays into verse—the most majestic in 
Marlowe, the sweetest and softest in l’eele, that English had 
yet known. It is not surprising that such a hurry and whirl 
of action and interest recounted, occasionally at least, in verso 
of such unprecedented splendour and charm, should have 
mado, or at least helped to make, the theatre the most popular 
of all amusomonts. It is true that the plays—of which Mar¬ 
lowe’s Doctor Fmuttun, Tamburlaine, Jew of Malta, and 
Edward the Second; Voolo'n Armignmeut of Par in, Old Whm’ 
Tale, and David and Bdhmbe; Greene’s Friar Bacon ; Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy, are the most famous—had almost every fault 
except tameness that a play can have. The most chaotically 
improbable action, tho least carofully adjusted characters, the 
wildest rant of dialogue, the most shocking impropriety of 
incident and phrase moot one at every turn. The poets cannot 
or will not even take tho trouble to keep up their poetry. 
Lines of incomparable beauty, of such a combination of 
sonority and poetic suggestion as no modem poets, save 
Dante and Chaucer, had equalled, are jostled by moan and 
trurnpory doggerel. Except Marlowe, and once or twice 
Poelo, no one of them can keep even a moderately long speech 
at a high level, and Marlowe himself is by no moans to be 
trusted to do it constantly. 

Nothing is more treacherous than the attempt to argue 
backwards and forwards from a man's life to his works; but 
in this cose there does seem to have been some connection 
between the irregular life and the irregular work of these men. 
Lyly, indeed, stands apart from the rest in this as in other 
ways. Lodge, if he was for, a time * Bohemian,” which is 
probable, settled down into a sober physician; and of Kyd 
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our personal knowledge is an utter blank. But it is pretty cer¬ 
tain that Marlowe, Greene, Peclo, and Nash all, 
but especially the first three, lived lives of the 
greatest irregularity, and it would appear that 
. all these three came to what is familiarly called a bad end. There 
is certainly some, and may bo much, exaggeration in the 
traditional reports of Pcelo’s Villonesque practices. Nor will a 
wise man accept without hesitation tho stories—compact in 
the oddest fashion of accusations from enemies and confessions 
from the parties themselves—of tho roistering, the impe- 
cuniosity, and tho irroligion of Marlowe, of Greene, and in a 
loss degree of Nash. But the testimony as to the general 
tenor of the lifo of Marlowe and Greene is too strong to be 
resisted. It may not havo been extremely criminal, but it 
must have beon utterly, to uso tho word just used, “ Bohe¬ 
mian.” The habits and ways of a largo town, such as London 
was then becoming, crowded with returned adventurers of all 
kinds, and most imperfectly policed, are suro to be at all timos 
unedifying; and unless there is an unusual amount of literary 
exaggeration in tho curious serios of pamphlets (by Greene, 
Nash, and Dekkor chiefly) which describe the humours of the 
capital, and in the full and constant references to them in the 
lighter plays of tho dramatists other than Shakespeare, Eliza¬ 
beth’s London must havo boon at least as unodifying in some 
of its phases as any capital, whether ancient or modem. Into 
this kind of life these dramatists seem to have plunged, with 
a mixture of individual and of professional groodiness, for tho 
necessity of “ seeing life" is the immemorial excuse of tho artist. 
If is possible that something of tho whirl of spirits in which 
they lived may have helped the rush and recklessness of their 
genius. But it certainly seems to havo left them no time to 
polish and perfoct their work, and its effect upon their lives 
was, to say the least, not kindly, For Poele was barely forty, 
Greene but thirty-two, and Marlowe not thirty when they died, 
while Nash was certainly not a long liver, And, in the ease of 
Greene and Marlowe at least, one or another kind of loose 
living directly or indirectly brought about the end. 

It is a question of the first interest how far Shakespeare 
rt nifnrnan' was m ^tion with these men, and what is 
the proeiso position of his work in regard to 
theirs. Thefeow dtw*icw on the subject is a thousand-times- 
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quoted passage from a pamphlet, which is either what it 
pretends to bo—the last dying speech of Robert Greene—or 
something put out in his name as such. It contains, besides 
a lamentable description of, and apology for, the supposed 
writor’s evil life, and an expostulation with his friends and 
comrades, a violent tirade against a certain “uj>start crow 
beautified with our feathers,” who thinks himself '• the only 
Shake,scene in the country.” Almost every conceivable view 
and side—with many views and sides which to plain folk seem 
inconceivable—has boon taken about Shakespeare and Bhake- 
spoareana; and it is, of course, possible to hold that the allu¬ 
sion here is not certain, that “Bhakcsoono,” despite its tempting 
jingle, is only a contemptuous variant upon “scene-shifter.” 
Still, it must be admitted that the allusion is extremely 
plausible, and oven very likely. If it is one it would date 
from 1592, when Bhakospoare was eight-and-twenty, when he 
is supposed to have boon for about seven years connected with 
„tho theatre in one way or another, when ho was about to 
publish “ Venus and Adonis/' and when, though we do not 
certainly know that they were, somo of his earlier plays must 
havo been put on the boards. If the Greono passage aspersed 
Shakospearo, Chottio, Greene’s oditor, promptly apologised for 
it with a handsome testimonial to the person attacked. And 
as it happens wo have a very curious counterblast in this 
quarrel of University Wits v. “ Bhakosoenes ” in the odd sorios 
of FarnaHswi plays, which also contain very high eulogies of 
Shakespeare, both as poet and playwright. It is, however, fair 
to say that this seems to date a few years later—certainly 
after 1597. 

We havo littlo or no room for minutus of this kind hero. 
The ParnmH'UA notices, however, are specially valuable, inas¬ 
much as they show us that up to the end of tho century 
Shakespeare, though very highly thought of, was only or 
chiefly known as the author of lore poems and of plays like 
liumeo a/nd Juliet, and, perhaps, some of the lighter comedies 
and chronicles. This is more valuable than all the endless 
arguments which have been used to ascertain the exact, 
chronology of a matter impossible to fix to accurate dates. 
We may, therefore, quite safely assume (as indeed wo might 
in the absence of any evidence whatsoever) that, before Shake¬ 
speare's return to Stratford, two or three years before the 
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century closed, his poems, including some at least of the 
sonnets and some of the classes of plays above referred to, 
were his sole productions. And it is quite evident that in 
these latter he was, like every man of genius in the world, 
under obligations to his predecessors, both to the group just 
referred to, and to the crowd of unknown or scarcely known 
writers. For the mass of play-writing which those years saw 
and which, nover having got into print or out of the actor’s 
hands, has perished, was immense. In somo cases, and these 
not merely chronicle-plays, Shakespeare undoubtedly “ wroto 
up ” earlier productions; and oven where ho did not do this 
he benefited by the models at his disposal. Sometimes ho 
burlesquod them, sometimes ho copied them. I daresay ho 
sometimes “stole their thunder” to an oxtont sufficient to 
account for, if not to justify, Greene’s indignation. 

Nobody can doubt that Shakespeare, if ho had been left 
entirely to himself, would have elaborated a 
^«d6Msgoz&* dramatic machinery equal to any production. 
But nobody who does not take an altogether 
unhistorical and inartistic view of literature can doubt that 
to have had boforo him such examples as tho versification of 
Marlowe and Poole, and as the dramatic scheme, not merely of 
these, but of a whole crowd of lesser men, was an inestimable 
advantage—an advantage such as falls only to tho lot of tho 
greatest men of genius, for tho simple reason that only tho 
greatest mon of genius are ready and able to take advantage 
of it. 

And so in his hands, and in those of that wonderful group 
of predecessors, of contemporaries, and of 
7119 BMwrtyt hMi successors, whose work on tho whole covered 
some seventy years, though the best of it waa 
done in fifty, there was evolved what wo call tho Elizabethan 
drama. Of its accessories and conditions much has been 
written; but very little need hero bo said. It is known 
and certain that at first the companies of players wore— 
as was in thoao days almost .necessary to protect them fromk 
interference—in the greater number of cases, if not all* 
“servants" of some great man, whose protection could 
give them immunity, or representatives of some public in¬ 
stitution, under whose shield their performances could 
be safely produced. But by degrees, aad, indeod, very 
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early, tho passion of tlio common people fV>r this kind of 
entertainment secured opportunities for its indulgence, either 
at these or at other hands. The form of the 
earliest theatre has been conjectured rather ^th^Tteatre, 
than known, with a sufficient probability, to 
have boon given by the inn-yards of the period with their tiers 
of galleries (p. 5(58). These places happened at onco to provide 
the most likely places of exhibition, and the most convenient 
arrangements for seeing. When independent theatres were 
built thoy were on the same plan, which retained its own 
advantages, and possessed in addition those of requiring tho 
minimum of expense in building, of dispensing with artiticial 
light (which could then only have boon supplied at great, 
exponso and in insufficient quantity), and of allowing the 
entertainment to bo given in tho daytime at a period when 
hours were early, and tho streets anything but safe after 
nightfall. In other words, tho earliest, theatre was a structure 
with tho centro or pit open to tho sky, and with tho galleries 
only roofed. Tho stage was relatively of a good size; but it 
was encroached on by tho habit, long prevalent in all European 
countries, of allowing stools to be placed on it for favoured 
spectators. The scenery was non-existent, replaced by sign¬ 
boards with descriptions of tho most rudimentary character, 
and most of tho properties were humble. It would not, how¬ 
ever, appear that this povorty always extended to the ward¬ 
robes of the actors, who seem to have indulged in a good deal 
of probably tarnished finer}'. That tho receipts of casual 
performers wore not largo, and thoir life a hard one, is very 
likely, and that the sums paid to the regularly retained poets 
of the thoatro were small enough we know from positive 
records. But that there was money to be made by those who 
were actor-shareholders in a company, and who did not fling 
away their earnings in careless debauchery, the instances of 
Shakospcaro himself, of Alleyne, of Burbage, and others, show. 

In this rough circumstance, with tho occasional but, 
perhaps, not much more stimulating sub¬ 
stitution of tho halls of great men’s houses, 85mlt £3^ ar *'* 
Shakespeare, in common with those others 
who have been and will be mentioned, launched the English 
drama. As is generally known, practically nothing is known 
of him. He was bom in 1604, and died in 1010 a wealthy 
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householder of Stratford-on-Avon. Ho was married, and had 
children; he had debts owed him, and got or endeavoured to 
get them in; he suffered from literary jealousies, and enjoyed 
literary compliments. For the rest wc know—distinguishing 
knowledge from futile and idle gossip mostly long after date, 
from baseless inference, and from the record of perfectly un¬ 
important and to a rational mind uninterestingdetails—nothing 
at all about him. It is an almost crucial instance of the 
extraordinary reluctance to acquiesce in facts which is char¬ 
acteristic of humanity, that oven this nescience, when it is 
admitted, has been twisted into a basket for the reception of 
fresh figments of tlio imagination to the effect that he really 
must have been somebody elso. As a matter of fact, our 
general knowledge of the man of letters of the Elizabethan 
time is of the scantiest. Of Spenser, a man always in contact 
with distinguished persons, we know little; of lien .lonson, a 
literary patriarch and frequenter of younger men of letters at 
a time whon the man of letters was both a more established 
and a more respectable character than in Shakespeare’s time, 
wo do not know very much. Of Chapman, Drayton, Daniel, 
and others, who were all gontlomen by birth, and of some 
standing in the world, our knowledge is shadowy to the last 
thinness of shadows. Of most of the othor Elizabethan 
dramatists and poets, the dates of their matriculation and 
degroo, when they happened to bo university men, of thoir 
appointment to officos, whon they chanced to bo office-holders, 
and (by no means invariably) of their birth, marriage, and 
death sum up the most of our knowledge. OF even such a 
man as Donne, who lived to fill a post more important than 
many English bishopries, and whose life was written not long 
after his death by a personal friend, the record is about as 
definite and substantial as the bickerings of firelight on the wall 
How should we expect, save by the merest accident, to know 
much of Shakespeare, who was bom in a very small town of 
an undistinguished family, went to no university, bolongod to 
no recognised profession, filled no office, was only eonjectur- 
ally connected with any man of importance, published nothing 
during his lifetime except a tiny handful of juvenile poems, 
and passed nearly the last two decades of a by no means long 
life in the town or rather the village of his nativity ? 

His work, on the other hand, wo have and know;, and 
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very foolish persons must they ho who would exchange the 
worst and most dubious part of it for a Life as copious as those 
wo possess of Byron or of Macaulay. The exact part of that 
work which belongs to the present chapter, and the exact 
part of that part which belongs in pure inception and entire 
execution to Shakespeare himself, may bo matters of doubt— 
to the present writer they are mattors of doubt which he 
neither can nor would greatly care to solve. But there is no 
doubt that in these years—tho commonly accepted twelve 
from 1585 or 1588 to 1507 will do very well—ho was, as the 
phrase was usod of the next greatest man of letters in English, 
“making himself,” and making tho English drama at the 
same timo. Of tho characteristics which under his hands 
and thoso of othors it put on, something may be said later; 
wo must, for tho moment, turn to the companions whom, in 
this last ton or fifteen years of tho sixteenth century, ho had 
in tho business. 

The eldest of them, and in not a few ways tho chief, was 
George Chapman, Shakespeare’s elder of some „ 
half-dozen years, though ho outlived him eore * Pman ' 
nearly twenty—a remarkable dramatist, a poet of merit, and an 
altogether admirable translator. It was practically impossible 
for anyone who had anything to do with tho stage to keep out 
of “Bohomian” ways and “Bohemian" troubles; nor did 
Chapman: but ho seems to have had comparatively little to 
do with them, and to have on the wholo lived aloof. But tho 
stage evidently had a strong attraction for him; and it would 
seem that he contributed to it from well within tho reign of 
Elizabeth to woll within that of Charles I. He was an Oxford 
man, and, as his Homer and other things show, no moan 
scholar; but ho could never put off tho soinowhat unscholurly 
grandiosity, the towering aims not wholly proportioned to 
means, the tondoncy to rant in dialoguo and to melodrama in 
.incident, and action, which Shakespeare, after experiencing 
the attractions of thoso “Delilahs of tho theatre," protty 
rapidly vanquished and outgrew. 

A sort of minor Chapman, like him a gentleman and an 
Oxford man, like him a member of the extreme . „ „ t 
blood-and-thunder tragic school, a lesser poet, 
but a satirist of great virulence and some vigour, was John 
Marstou, whoso birth-date is quite unknown, but who would 
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seem to have been a young man in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century, when his satires and poems appeared, and 
had difficulties with the authorities. He wrote drama 
copiously in the early years of the next century, and seems to 
have taken orders, abjured the stage, and died about the same 
time as Chapman, circa 1034 In no English dramatist—not 
in Marlowe and his group, named and anonymous; not in that 
nominis umbra Cyril Tourneur, the very titles of whose plays 
(the Revenger’s Tragedy and tho Atheist’s Tragedy) speak for 
themselves; not in Chettlo and others, such as those con¬ 
tributors to the Shakespearian apocrypha, who wrote Arden 
of Feversham and the Yorkshire Tragedy ; not in the great 
examples of the time, who are to bo named hereafter—Webster 
and Ford—is the tendency to rely on more horror, on 
murders, treasons, and detestod sins, moro distinct than in 
Marston. 

It is far less obvious in the personally almost unknown 
Thomas Dekker, whose abundant work begins 

oma* 9 ® r - j n Ep iza beth’s reign, and is always char¬ 
acterised by a sweet and gracious kindliness. And it is not 
eminently presont in that of Benjamin Jonson, who, as tho 
ruling figuro of tho next litorary period, must be chiefly dealt 
with then, but whoso rathor stormy youth was beginning to 
subside into quiotor ways before King James camo to the 
throne, and whoso admirable comedy, Every Man in His 
Humour, at any rate in its earliest form, was produced some 
five years before tho Queen’s death. But when it is said that 
these four were only tho most prominont of a groat company, 
some idea of the extraordinary fecundity of the time in drama 
and dramatists may, perhaps, bo better givon than by jejune 
lists or unintelligible allusions. 

In the minor and general departments of poetry proper, 
somewhat less was done in this period than in that which 
succeeded it. Yet it is significant that not merely Sponsor, 
but both the chiefs of the dramatic school—Marlowe, and 
Shakespeare himself—distinguished themselves at this time. 
Shakespeare and Spenser indeed, though not Marlowe, ore 
the chiefs of a very ourious outburst of sonnet writing, 

ttMSowwt. with a somewhat dissimilar (or; par* 

haps we may say, compkmenfaty) develop* 
ment in'the writing of historical poems, Iw 
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in poetry proper of tlie last days of Elizabeth. The two 
great “historians,” Drayton and Daniel, were sonneteers also; 
the third, as usually ranked, Warner, does not seem to have 
indulged in this diversion. But the “ sugared sonnet ” was, 
on the whole, the chief delight and exorcise of the really 
Elizabethan poet. Wo have seen in former sections how 
Wyatt and Surrey introduced this alluring form; how, many 
years lator, Sidney and Watson, soon to bo followed by 
Sponsor, poured out in it the sprightliost and choicest run¬ 
nings of the now poetic spirit. But it was not till the last 
docade of the century, and more particularly till the four 
yoars, 1593-0(i, that tho influence of the sonnet showed 
itself in its fullest force. Tho date of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
is as unknown with any certainty as most other things in 
reference to that marvellous collection; but there can bo no 
moral doubt that thoy date in composition from this very 
time. About tho sonnet production of others them is no 
doubt of any kind. Tho majority of tho collections pub¬ 
lished during this period bear each tho name of some real or 
fancied rnistross; as had boon tho case with tho oarlior 
garlands of tho French I’lfuade, to tho list of imitations 
whereof formerly given may hero he added Lodge’s para¬ 
phrases of Desportes, and tho curious adespoton called 
Zfiphr/ria. 

In 1693 Barnabe Barnes appeared with Parthenojthil, 
Giles Fletcher tho older with Litsia, and Thomas Lodge with 
Phillis. 1694 gave Willoughby’s A visa, Percy's Oaelia, the 
just-named Zepheria of an unknown writer, Constable’s 
Diana, Daniel’s Delia, and Drayton’s Idea. 1696 saw the 
appearance of AleUia, by a certain “J. C.” 169(5 supplied 
Sponsor’s Amorelbi, Lynch’s DieUa, Griffin’s Fidemi, and 
Smith’s Ohloris. 

It must be understood that by no means all the poems in 
these collections are direct sonnets, even in that modified 
sense of directness which identifies the sonnet with any 
quatorzain. Watson himself had extended the sonnet in 
length to eighteen lines; and his successors very often gave 
the name (it may almost he said) to any love poem. But the 
majority of them ace sonnets; there is strong likeness be¬ 
tween them, and thoy constitute one of tire most remarkable 
divisions of English poetry, scale and substanoe being allowed 
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for. Occasionally, as in the best of Shakespeare and Spenser, 
or in that simply magnificent thing beginning— 

“ Since there’s no help, come lot us kiss and part. ” 

—which appears in some editions of Drayton’s Idea, but which 
is entirely unlike his general style, they may also challenge 
quite the top place in the achievements of that poetry; whilo 
the rest, in very different and various gradations of merit at 
loast, betray the presenco of a quite extraordinary poetical tone 
and toinper in the mind of the time. Of the other chief forms 
in which this tone and temper displayed itself, one was very 
closely akin to the sonnets, one pretty far apart from them. 
These were the purely “song-literature” of tho time, the 
poems which wore actually meant to bo sung to tho lute or 
other instrument; and the Satires, which were, for a time at 
any rate, very much affected, and which, as written by Hall, 
Marston, Donne, Lodge, and others, supply a picture of 
manners to be used with a little caution, and an instance of 
imitation of the ancients (for Horace, Juvenal, and perhaps 
Porsius most of all, are always before tho writer’s mind) 
which is not equally dangerous ground to tread on. To 
Persius, in all probability, the singularly harsh and crabbed 
style which these Satires affect is mostly duo; to Juvenal, 
the somewhat strained air of moral indignation which they 
affect also. 

' It is somewhat curious that tho companion song-literature, 
which is larger in bulk and of infinitely 
greater charm, should have failed to keep tho 
literary vogue which these Satires never wholly lost. Perhaps 
it may be due to tho gradual disuso of tho lute and its 
congeners as ordinary implements for the amusement and 
accomplishment of every gentleman and lady, which came 
about after the Restoration (though we find the old system 
maintained by Pepys and others). B’or the songs wore com¬ 
monly printed with tho airs; and when the latter were not in 
request the former naturally dropped out of sight. But, as a 
matter of fact, this delightful division of Elizabethan litera¬ 
ture was one of the latest to be rediscovered; and it is only 
within the last few years that it has become known to, any but 
pretty careful students in the mass, or has, overflowed in 
sample and by the channel of anthologies and w poetry-biooks '* 
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to tho cognisance of the general reader. Yet its poetical 
merits are quite astonishing; and there is to this day some¬ 
thing a little unintelligible and not quite “ canny ” in the 
attribution to men, sometimes quite unknown themselves, and 
if known, of no other known accomplishment in letters, of 
such ineffably beautiful things as those which are scattered 
about these books. It is not merely that the very soul of 
music seems to have passed into them; that they sing of 
themselves like the magic lutes of the legends, fashioned of 
dead mon’s bonos, and strung with dead girls’ hair. For mere 
poetry, without thought of accompaniment, they are not 
seldom equally wondrous. 

Tho prose of tho period is, perhaps, to the reader less 
interesting than tho poetry; though we have, 
in the early work of Bacon, of Raleigh, and 0Be ers ' 
of others, anticipations of tho gorgeous music which in the 
next age was to carry English prose to the very highest 
pitch, in some respects, that it has over attained. The truth 
seems to be that though there were great individual ex¬ 
ponents of it, prose, as a whole, was in a state of half dis¬ 
organisation and half reorganisation, just as poetry had been 
between Wyatt and Sponsor. Something has boon said in 
earlier sections of the prose of the early Renaissance writers, 
of whom Ascham is the chief in England, of its docent, 
sensible, but not very inspiriting, combination of Latin order 
and vernacular strength. This was, during our present period, 
to reach the highest point it ever attained in the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” which, as far as it appeared during tho lifetime of its 
author, bolongs to the last decade of tho sixteenth century, 
the first instalment having appeared in 1594, and the second 
in 1597. From some points of view, no doubt, it may seem as 
if prose lost as much as it gained by deserting the norm of 
Hooker, who writes wonderfully at his best, and combines a 
very great advance in cleamoss, correctness, and elegance, with 
a total freedom from anything liko jojunoness or aridity. If 
the diversion of a great part of the educated intellect of 
England from theological study and ecclesiastical feeling 
should be accompanied by a disuse of tho reading of Hooker 
and the groat divines who follow him, it will, taking the 
literary view only, be a most serious loss. There is, indeed, 
still about him a perhaps undue reminiscence of tho Schools 
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—not in method, subject, or quotation, but in general stamp 
and scheme of sentence and phrase. Ho still suggests to us a 
little the man to ■whom it would be at least as easy to write in 
Latin as in English, who is not quite sure that he ought not 
to write in Latin, and who, even when writing in English, 
cannot help showing the moulds of the Latin sentence, tho 
memory of the Latin syntax. Yet it would not bo fair to 
assert or insinuate that there is any constraint in Hooker; 
and certainly his achievement in English is a noble one. The 
more argumentative passages may smack a little of tho thesis, 
which was still a live thing; theniorc historical and rhetorical, 
of tho pulpit which tho writer so often occupied, and which 
Was moro and more attracting the talents of Englishmen in 
expression and tho taste of Englishmen in reception. But 
there are not many greater books in English than tho " Eccle¬ 
siastical Polity,” nor to tho reader, who has even a little care 
for and exportness in tho subject, many moro attaching. 

While this sober, scholarly proso still expressed tho chief 
accomplishment of English letters in this de- 
Grammar, partment on one side; and while tho strange 
tttSate#. Tomm euphuism of Lyly (p. :W5), of which 
enough has been said, gave a new expression in 
another, prose bocamo moro and moro tho vehicle of those who 
wished to communicate with tho public. On the groat scale 
and on the small it was being practised and put to all manner 
of purposes. Knollos, in his country home, was obliterating 
that huge “ History of tho Turks ” which, when more than a 
century and a half had passed aftor his death, seemed to somo 
judges still the greatest history on a large scale in English, 
and which, by all competent censure, is a great book in many 
other respects besides bulk. The educational writers, who have 
boon already mentioned, were building their schemes for the 
teaching of youth and for the elaboration of something like 
what Dante, centuries before, had endeavoured and to a groat 
extent succeeded in forging for Italy—•an "illustrious, cardinal, 
curial, and courtly” speech for England The equally re¬ 
markable though curiously shortlived school of literary critics 
(for till Dryden'a day there was little resumption of their 
efforts)—Webb©, Puttenham, Campion, Haringtoa, and Daniel 
devoting their attention to tho same thing with special . 
reference to tfce kinds and vehicles ©fEnglish pootty. The 
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records of tlie geographical explorations which employed so 
largo a part of the enthusiasm of the age wore being digested 
in all sorts of forms—some of them to take sooner or later the 
shape of the great collections of Hakluyt (who published in 
1579) and Purchas. The huge miscellaneous pamphlet litera¬ 
ture, which had already been of so much service to us, was 
being ceaselessly compiled and devoted to almost every kind 
of subject. Once, moreover, in the famous instance of that 
“ Martin Marprolate ” controversy, which coincided with the 
Armada (p. 439), this pamphlet production gathered itself up, 
and disengaged heat and force in a fashion never quite equalled 
since (except at the time of the Popish Plot), and hardly com¬ 
prehensible to a generation, the oldest members of which have, 
nevertheless, seon tho first fights over the Reform Rill, the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation, and tho “ Tracts for tho Times”—-not to 
montion later controvorsios. Starting ostensibly as a sort of 
offshoot or incident of the debate between Presbyterianism 
and Prolacy, it sooms, in some not (dearly understood way, to 
have attracted tho sympathies or antipathies of some of the 
chief literary mon of the day. It found its way on to tho 
stage (though this was promptly ehockod, and tho results are 
not, extant), it mixed itself up in the oddest manner with tho 
jealousies of the Cambridge and London literary cliques. It 
was in fact a sort of anticipation (with its course made more 
lively by the circumstances of clandestine printing, Govern¬ 
ment interposition, and a few executions as a climax) of the 
newspaper controversies of later times. But these latter, it 
may bo admitted by folk not very enthusiastic about our 
"glorious gains,” have some advantages in,point of comfort 
and consequences. 

It is one of tho things which, though thoy havo been 
constantly remarked upon, can never be 
omitted in any treatment of tho subject to B * MB ' 
which thoy belong—that the greatest man (with Hooker) of 
this period in prose, Francis Bacon, was an utter heretic and 
misbeliever in respect of English prose itself Breaking away 
from the admirable tradition of respect for English, which no 
lesser scholars in the Classics than Ascham and Cheko had 
started in his own university, Bacon constantly expressed his 
contempt for modem languages as vehicles of literature, his 
belief that tilings written in them were destined to bo lost and 
11—v#i m, 
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forgotten. He would probably (if he had dared, and if his 
ambition had not been of the life of him, so that he could not 
neglect the set of popular taste) have written wholly in Latin; 
and as it was, he wrote in Latin when he dared, and when he 
did not dare, generally translated or caused to be translated 
his English writings into that tongue, as he thought preserva¬ 
tive. Yet nobody then living, with the doubtful exceptions of 
Raleigh and Lord Brooke (the latter, for all his wilful obscurity, 
master of a splendid English stylo, very Baconian in parts), 
could have written the “ Essays ” which Bacon published in 
their first and roughest form during our period in 1597. 
His most gorgoous work was to come later; but already in 
this he exhibited that faculty of magnifical phraso—not cum-, 
brotisly embroidered upon moaning, but clothing it like a 
natural garment—which,in his own later days and the time after 
him, was to bo cultivated with such wonderful success, and in 
the hands of Milton, Taylor, and Browne more particularly, 
and of a crowd of writers who were but little their inferiors, to 
enrich the language with imperishable treasures. It would not 
be just to say that Bacon’s classical predilections deserve no 
credit for this phrase. His precision owes some royalty to the 
Latin Augustans, and his gorgeousnoss perhaps something to 
the Latin decadents. But in the main ho is, as usual, debtor 
to but two things—his own innate genius and acquired or 
developed faculty on the one part, and the spirit of the age on 
the other. 

And so, with a few words on that very spirit of tho ago— 
partly of summary, partly of additional definition—wo may 
conclude this survey of a mighty subject. 

Home critics, with more or loss sustained and deliberate 
paradox—all, perhaps, who with any compo- 
t° nco have tried to disengage and co-ordinato 
literary cause and effect in relation to periods— 
have felt disposed to doubt whether anything more can bo said 
than that, at one tirao, a very large number of persons of unusual 
abilities took to the writing of books and that at other times 
they did not. In the present instance, however, some more 
definite adyance on this negative and Pyrriumist attitude may 
not unreasonably be attempted. All the exciting causes which 
were mentioned earlier may fairly be said to have made for 
literary production; while there must be specially added to- 
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them the effects of the now considerably developed and diffused 
invention of printing. The changes in the Church (which in¬ 
troduced in every parish a family of children who were at least 
likoly to be brought up with some tineturo of letters, instead 
of a celibate clergy) more than made up for the dispersion of 
the monastic orders, which had hardly boon, for some time 
previous to tho dissolution, active fosterers of learning. And 
though far too small a part of the secularised ecclesiastical 
revonuos was devoted to educational purposes, tho part which 
did directly or indirectly find its way thither (through tho 
fancy for founding colleges and grammar schools) was not 
inconsiderable, and must have exorcised no small influence on 
tho popularisation of letters. These things at once created a 
smaller class with a tondoney to study and write, and a much 
larger class with at least no unwillingness to read if not to 
study. Add tho thoatro, add tho burning social and eccle¬ 
siastical controversies, add tho fermenting force of the great 
political changes which wore to take place in tho seventeenth 
century, and it will at loast appear that it would have been 
moro odd if Elizabethan literature had not been groat than 
surprising that it was. 

And yet, as always, the unknown, tho inexplicable, tho 
element of chance and idiosyncrasy, still counts for the greater 
art. of tho matter. Tho campaigns of Alexander might have 
been thought likoly to stimulate literature as much as the 
voyage of Columbus; yet they hardly influenced it at all: and 
tho most specious explanations of the Augustan ago at Romo 
leave a tolerably well-trained seoptic unable to admit any 
particular reason why it should not have come a century before 
or a century after. So also in the Elizabethan period, while 
wo can porcoivo some reasons why it may have been what it 
was, wo cannot ascribe the whole causation with anything like 
accuracy or satisfaction After all, there were certain men who 
could and did write verse anti prose, as only a single English¬ 
man had hitherto written verse and as no Englishman had 
written prose. They wore surrounded by a still larger number 
of inferior but not contemptible talents—all imitating or in¬ 
novating, experimenting or practising. There was yet a larger 
public which was purely receptive; lot it be remembered that 
so vast a book as Knolles’ “ History" went through three 
editions in twenty years, and that many other books—though, 
112 
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perhaps, no very large number of copies was reprinted at any 
one time—wore constantly reissued. There must have been— 
though, except in the case of playwrights, wo have very 
indefinite information as to what it was—some kind of regular 
remuneration which made it worth while to write hooks, and 
possible even to make a livelihood as a writer of books only. 

But, above all, there was an incalculable, indefinable spirit 
abroad which is thercorisnot, which is traceable 
The Quality of often from the comparative point of view oven 

Elizabethan . _. A 1 n 

Literature. moro m trio liicdiocro or lower authors of a tnno 

than in its chief illustrations, and makes the 
time notable or unnotablo, according to its presence or absence. 
The average work of the strictly Elizabethan period is notoriously 
of the most unequal character. Many plays, evon by authors 
of high general repute, aro extremely difficult to read as wholes, 
and perhaps owe part of the steady maintenance of their 
reputation to this very fact. Really unflawod and equable 
work is excessively rare, even with the very greatest names. 
Much of the non-dramatic verse is mannered, affected, unreal; 
while much else is slovenly and trivial. The prose is often 
pedantic, often conceited, often dull. But the ovorbisting 
and overmastering justification of the plaeo assigned to the 
Elizabethans is not affocted by these admissions, and lies quite 
olsowhoro. It lies not more in tho fact that in the greater 
writers beauties of tho most dazzling kind aro common, and 
that the wholo atmosphere is one of passion, of pathos, of 
vague promise and potency, than in tho fact that things hardly 
less beautiful are quite likely to be found in writers on the 
wholo quite inferior. In reading a fourth-rate Elizabethan 
play, a sonneteer who is evidently writing in a school, an 
industrious teacher of tho viol who has got some words to his 
airs or some airs to his words, dashes and spurts of exquisite 
literature are not only likely, but are sure sooner or later to 
make their appearance There are moro books written, with a 
vast deal more knowledge, and even with a certain advance in 
strict formal merit, in the last decade of tho nineteenth century 
than there were in the last decade of the sixteenth. I think the 
average quality of tho books of this our time is as respectable 
art average quality as you shall find at any poriodin literary 
history, Bat you will not find in them often— if you w&l find 
:in any'.but those' of the .very gre^e«*-a«^iw^the': dash,, the 
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shock, the startling and yet delightful thrill which comes again 
and again on the readers, not merely of Shakespeare and 
Spenser, not merely of Marlowe and Donne, but of Dr. Thomas 
Campion and Captain Tobias Hume. 


The characteristic feature of the close of the reign of Elizabeth 
was that the transition stago from tillage to 
sheep-farming came to an end. The balance E ' Agrimut^ 10 ' 
was once moro restored between thorn. 

Enclosures continued to bo made throughout the sixteenth 
century; but at the end of the period under review, they 
were not accompanied by the features which had so greatly 
aggravated the miseries of agricultural labourers. The popular 
saying had been verified, that “ it was never merry with 
poor craftsmen since gentlemen had become 
graziers.” At the closo of Elizabeth’s reign, of 

however, the high pricos of English wool 
declined, and at tho samo time the value of com and moat 
roso rapidly. Hence, a stimulus was givon to arable fanning 
which provided employment for the rural population. 

The decline in the value of English wool affords a curious 
illustration of tho extent to which enclosure 
had been carried. When English wool first TOwTof^ooi 
came into tho Flemish market, it was dis¬ 
tinguished for its finenoss, and sold at a higher rate than its 
Spanish rival It was indispensable for tho weaver. The best 
fleeces were those of the Ryeland or Herefordshire sheep, of 
which Leominster was the market. In the days of Skelton, 
Elynour Rumraynge, ale-wife of Leathorhead, received from 
her customers payment in kind:— 

“ Some fill their pot full 
Of (food Leimster wool.” 

Drayton’s Dawsabel had a “skin as soft as Leinster wool.” 
Rabelais makes Panurge cheapen the flock of Dingdong; and 
when tho latter descants upon the fineness of their fleeces, tho 
translator (Motteux: 1717) compares them to the quality of 
" Lomynster wool” .The second price was fetched by Ootswold 
wool The sheep that arc kept upon heaths and commons, 
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and walk for their food, produce the finest, though not the 
most abundant, fleeces. It was the experience of Virgil— 

“ Si tibi liinicium onrac, fnpe pabnliv laola.” 

In the same sense writes Dyer:— 

“ On spacious airy downs, and gontlo bills, 

With grass and thyme oVrsproad, and clover wild 
The fairest flocks rejoice! ” 

As the commons of England began to be extensively 
enclosed, the quality of the fleeces deteriorated. Heavier 
animals—better suited to fat pastures, and producing coarse 
but abundant wool—wore introduced. English wool lost its 
pre-eminence; and, though still obtaining high prices, was no 
longer indispensable to the weaver. This decrease in value 
did much to chock the conversion of arable land to pasture, 
and was at least as influential in producing this result as Acts 
of Parliament. Tlio last of those Acts, passed in 1597, ordered 
that all arablo land which had been made pasture since the 
accession of Quoon Elizabeth should l>e reconverted to tillage, 
and none that was then under the {dough should lie laid 
down to grass. • 

The fluctuation in the price of wool probably cheeked the 
break-up of the open-field system. When enclosures began 
again, shoep onoo more supplied tho impetus. So long as 
roots and artificial grassos were unknown to English farmers, 
sheep were ootted i n tho winter months. When winter keep 
became known, a change was passing over sheep-fanning. 
Tho animal was originally prized more for its fleece than its 
carcass. In the eighteenth century tho value was reversed. 
Moat grew more profitable than wool. Heavier animals wore 
cultivated, and turnips put tho means, of keeping them into 
the fanner’s hands. In this new source of wealth was found a 
strong incentive to break up tho heaths and commons which 
bolongod to tho open-fiold system, and to substitute enclosed 
compact tenancies, on which turnips could be grown and eaten 
off by folded sheep. 

Simultaneously with the decline of profits from sheep¬ 
farming came an advance in the value of other agricultural 
produce. The Legislature was prompt to encourage a change 
which promised relief to the congested labour markets, and to 
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the poverty of rural districts. Restrictions on tlio exportation 
wore gradually lightened, while protective duties were imposed 
on foreign grain. For owners of land (whether landlords or 
yeomen), for copyholders and tenant-farmers, the times were 
prosperous. Even agricultural labourers shared in the good 
fortune; for, though their wages remained low and only fitfully 
rose with the decline in the purchasing-power of money, thoy 
were more secure of employment, and thus the worst of theii 
evils was ovor. 

“ The soil,” says Harrison, “ had growne to be more fruitful, 
and tho countryman more painful, more care¬ 
ful, and more skilful for recompense of gain.” 

Internal communication was facilitated, and 
new roads opened up new markets. Increased attention was 
paid to manuring. In Cornwall, farmers rode many miles for 
sand, and brought it homo on horseback; seaweed was ex¬ 
tensively used on tho land in South Wales; in ►Sussex, lime 
was fetched from a distance and at considerable expense. In 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire, tho sweepings of the London 
streets wore bought up for tho fields. Tho yiold per acre was 
rising. On tho well-tilled and dressed aero, wo are told that 
wheat averaged twonty bushels, barley thirty- 
two bushels, oats and beans forty bushels. The Hop *' 
cultivation of hops was assuming importance, though the distich, 
of which another version has already been quoted (p. 167)— 

“ Hop*, reformation, bays, and beer 
Oame into England all in one year” 

puts the date of their introduction into England too late. 
Their use was borrowed from the Low Countries by the farmers 
of tho Eastern Counties at tho end of tho fifteenth century. 
By tho reign of Edward VI,, tho cultivation of hops had 
assumed such importance, that an Act of Parliament per¬ 
mitting their growth under certain restrictions was passed in 
1662. A quarter of a century later appeared the first treatise 
on the industry. Reginald Boot’s “ Perfito Platfonne of a 
Hoppe Garden ” was published in 1676; and contains minute 
instructions for tho growing, picking, drying, and packing of 
hops. Hasted, in his “ History of Kent" notices that orchards 
were turned into hop-gardens; and in Suffolk, in tho days of 
Tutsser, hops wore extensively cultivated. 
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Part of the improvement was undoubtedly duo to enclosures, 
and to the new scope which the possession of a separate farm 
gave to industrial energy. Essex and Suffolk are quoted both 
by Fitzherbert and Tusser to prove the superior cultivation of 
enclosed land. The proverbial expression “ Suffolk .stiles ” 
seems to point to the early extinction of open fields. Norden, 
in his “Essex Described” (1504), calls it the “Englisho Goshen, 
the fattest of the Lando, comparable to Palostina, that floweth 
with milke and hunnye.” So “ inanie and sweoto ” were its 
“ commodities ” that they compensated for the “ moste omoll 
quarterno fever ” which he caught among its low-lying lands. 
To these witnesses may bo added the evidence of “ W. S., 
Gentleman,” whose “Compendious Examination of Extra¬ 
ordinary Complaints of our Countrymen ” was published in 
1581. To the husbandmen—who complained that arable land 
is enclosed and turned into pasture, that ronts are raised and 
labour unemployed—it is shown that the most prosperous 
counties are those which (like Essex, Suffolk, and Northampton¬ 
shire) are most enclosed.* 

Of the general prosperity of the land-owning and land- 
renting portion of the rural community there 

The Prosperity or is sufficient evidonco. The ordinary fare of 
tixe Country , . . * * , * 

Gentry the country gentleman was abundant, if not 

profuse. The dinner which Jnstico Shallow 

ordered for Falstaff might be quoted as an illustratioa But 

more direct testimony may bo produced. Harrison, writing at 

the close of the reign of Elizabeth, says that the usual dinner 

of a country gontleman was “ fours, five, or six dishes, when 

they have but small resort.” Gervaso Markham—whoso 

“English Housewife,” though published somewhat later, was 

.written about the same time—gives directions for a "great 

feast,” and for “a more humble feast, or an ordinary proportion 

•V 

* It mu*t be remembered that the value of the sheep on amble land w*w* 
at this period totally unknown. Henoe the two branches of fuming, which 
now are oombfoed with advantage to both the aheap farmer and the eora 
grower, were entirely dissevered, The amble lamer had only hie ommosm 
of hie pasture to tel&opon for the summer and winter keep of hie fioote Hie 
land wae tilled for wheat* barley, oat*, and bean*. He knew no other drape. 
Artificial grasses, turnips, swedes, mangold*, were not yet Introdnooda and, 
until they took their place among the ordinary etopa for wWoh arable lan^ 
waeoultirated, no ^rmer OJK^ehobd of Urn 

' 
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which any good man may keep in his family, for the entertain¬ 
ment of his true and worthy friend.” The “humble feast or 
ordinary proportion ” includes “ sixteen dishes of meat that, are 
of substance, and not empty, or for show.” To these “ sixteen 
full dishes,” ho adds “Knilets, fricases, quelquo chose, and 
devised paste, as many dishes more which make the full service 
no less than thirty-and-two dishes.” In dress, also, the country 
gentry were growing more expensive and costly, imitating the 
“ di varsities of jagges and change of colours” of the Frenchman. 
Already, too, as Bishop Hall has described in his “ Satires,” 
they were in the habit of deserting their country-houses for 
the gaiety of towns, and tho “ unthankful swallow ” built her 
" circled nest” in 

“Tho towered ehimnipN, which should bo 
Tho windpipes of good hoapitalitio.” 

Of the yeomen, or substantial fanners, Harrison says that 
they “ oommonlie livo woalthilie, koopo good 
houses, and travell to got riches.” Their «mer*. 

houses were fumishod with “ costlio furniture,” and they had 
“learned also to garnish their cupboards with plate, their 
joined beds with tapistrie and silk hangings, and their tables 
with carpets and fine draporio,” Old men noted those changes 
in luxurious habits—"tho multitude of chimnies latelie erected,” 

“ tho great amendment of lodging,” and “ tho exchange of 
vessel!”as of treene platters into pewter,“andwoddenspoones 
into silver or tin.” In the Isle of Wight Sir John Oglandor, 
comparing the state of tho country at the close of Elizabeth's 
reign and at the outbreak of tho Civil War, says: “ Money was 
as plentiful in tho yooruen’s purses os now in the best of the 
gentry, and all of tho gentry full of money and out of debt.” t 
The copyholder’s houso is described by Bishop Hall-as 
being;™- 

“ Of into bay’s breadth, Owl wot., a silly coto 
Whoso thateh*<l spur* are furred with aluttlah soot* 

A whole inch thick, chitting like bliu'kntoor’n brow*, 

Through araoke that dowue tho lieadlwae barrel blow*. 

At hia bed's fw.*te fwltm hk atalied team*, 

Hi* awlno bewatb, ilia putleti o’er the bwuue.” 

Bat tho faro which he eiyoyed was probably more rudely 
plentiful than that which falls to the lot of tho labourer of 
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to-day. In one of the Elizabethan pastoral poems, a noble 
huntsman finds shelter under a shepherd’s roof. The food, 
even if we allow something for Arcadian licenso, was good. The 
guest is welcomed with the best that the host can furnish:— 

“ Browne broad, whig, bacon, curds, and milko. 

Were set him on the borde.” 

At this time, it was probable that no groat rise in rents had 
been made. From the pamphlet by W. S. (or William Stafford), 
which has been already quoted, it appears that landlords had 
found the greatest difficulty in raising their rents to tho rates 
which compensated them for tho enhanced prices which, as 
consumers, they paid for agricultural produce. Tho lionofit 
was chiefly felt by tho cultivators of land; and their prosperity 
arose, not from advanced science, nor increased economy, nor 
improved methods of cultivation, but from tho rapid riso in 
the prices of corn and moat. It was due, in tho first place, to 
the unjust labour laws, which prevented wages from rising to 
their natural level, and thus cheapened tho labour bill of the 
employer. It was due, in the second place, to the sudden 
influx of tho precious metals and the consequent rapid rise in 
prices. But no permanent prosperity could in fact be expected 
until substantial improvements were effected in agriculture, 
which should at once increase tho amount and cheapen the 
cost of production. Tho only now crop which was introduced 
into sixteenth century farming was the cultivation of hops. 
During the first half of tho seventeenth century, on the 
contrary, a variety of improvements and fresh materials for 
profitable farming were introduced into the country, though it 
was not till 150 years later that they were extensively adopted 
n in English agriculture. 


This second half of Elizabeth’s reign saw a great increase of 
national wealth and of national commerce; 
i;.**** 18 * hut it was not marked by any great change 
SSL * 8 * 1 in industrial policy, nor by any very new 
industrial tendencies. The organisation of 
industry and commerce by the Statute of Apprentices atid 
the trading companies; the policy of protecting nativodp* ■ 
ddatriea, and of encouraging the importation of : 
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gold; tho rise in prices, and the slower rise in (money) wages; 
the building up of new manufactures, with tho help of 
refugees from the Netherlands and from Franco—all these 
tendencies and forces continued at work during the second 
half of Elizabeth’s reign, and, in fact, it was then that their 
results were most clearly to bo seen. Tho peaceful and 
economical policy of the great Queen aided the accumulation 
of capital; whilst tho encouragement given to rovers and 
pi rates stimulated tho spirit of adventure and the arts of 
seamanship, and indirectly promoted our 
foreign trade. That English gentlemen of Adventure, 
good birth and high character rushed into the 
profession of piracy (p.473) is one of tho most characteristic facts 
of the Elizabethan age. Wo must connect it partly with the 
new spirit of enterprise which tho Konasconce had ushered in, 
partly, perhaps, with tho loosening of moral bonds which 
accompanied tho religious revolution. Wo cannot altogether 
wonder that refugees from the persecutions under Edward VI- 
and Mary had sometimes taken to piracy as a moans of earning 
a livelihood; or that unscrupulous adventurers, like Lord Sey¬ 
mour, had boon attracted by the possibilities which it offered. 
Butin tho reign of Elizabeth, piracy acquired a now moral and 
religious character from its connection with that hatred of 
Spain and of Romo, which many good Protestants regarded as 
a religious and patriotic sentiment. To rob Spaniards was to 
avenge the martyrs of the Inquisition and to spoil tho enemies 
of the fjord. The Government encouraged tho movement for 
its own ends. It felt that the pirates might form a useful 
naval reserve, and it was glad to seo its enemies annoyed and 
injured without the expense and risks of a formal war. In 
tho early part of the reign this weapon was chiefly used 
against France; but the sea-rovers soon found that tho 
Spanish vessels offered a richer spoil. Tho mutual jealousies 
of Franco and Spain, and tho desire of both for an English 
alliance, drove them to submit to these depredations. Philip, 
indeed, resorted to retaliation, but the ©vent proved that this 
was a game in which tho English gained more than they lost.- 
Philip could not bring himself to declare war, though Spanish 
treasures and Spanish subjects were being openly sold in 
English {Ktrts, and rich ransoms were being obtained for the 
liberation of some of those who were thus captured. In 1572, 
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when the Government only owned thirteen armed ships, it 
reckonod its navy at 146, for there wero 133 armed vessels, 
which, although private property, and used for piracy or trade, 
could, at any crisis, be pressed into the Queen’s service. 

With the same object of strengthening its naval forces, the 
Government encouraged the fisheries. We have seen that for 
this purpose they enforced fasts,in the religious efficacy of which 
they had little belief (p. 363). Iceland was the chief of the more 
distant resorts of English fishermen. Hakluyt tolls us that 
in 1577 wo had only fifteen vessels engaged in the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries, as against 150 French, 100 Spanish, and fifty 
Portuguese; but ho adds that our ships wore the best, and 
gave the law to tho rest, and protected them from pirates. 

Tho same writor records tho beginning of the English 
whale fisheries in 1503. Tho Russia Company 
soon afterwards made this industry part of its 
regular work; and though thoy seem to have liocn ignorant 
of the value of whalebone and fins, thoy made considerable 
profit out [of the oil. This company, however, rapidly de¬ 
cayed towards the closo of Elizabeth's reign. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his “ Observations concerning tho Trade and Com¬ 
merce of England” (1603), informed King James, that whereas 
down to about 1590 a store of goodly English ships wont 
annually to Russia, only four had gone in 1600, and only two 
or throo in 1602. By that time tho Netherlands had secured 
their independence from Spain, and wore recovering with 
extraordinary rapidity from the persecutions and devastations 
of their late rulers. Thoy had, in fact, already become tho 
foremost commercial nation of the "world, and were ousting 
the English from many branches of foreign trade. 

In the earlier years, however, of the period here dealt 
with, their immigrants had eontinuod to render inestimable 
services to English industry. Tho sacking of Antwerp by 
Alva in 1585 completed the min of what had been, till the 
previous sacking in 1567, by far the greatest mercantile em¬ 
porium in tho world. Much of its business was now trans¬ 
ferred to London, which was, indeed, becoming the olearing- 
houso of the World, receiving huge quantities of goods for 
re-exportation, and settling many mternational financial 
tr 1 aiuufotio»». -yf.0 have '«Mn, however, ; 

foremost 
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Amsterdam taking the place which Bruges and Antwerp had 
successively enjoyed. In manufactures, on the contrary, 
England steadily progressed. We no longer sent wool to be 
worked up in Flanders, except for some of the finer processes, 
and especially for dyeing. 

Our African slave trade is said to have been started in 
1502 by John Hawkins. He fitted out three 
ships, by subscription, and sailed with them TheSlaveTra<le - 
to tho coast of Guinea. There he obtained slaves, whom he 


carried oft' to Hispaniola. Having sold his living cargo he pur¬ 
chased hides, sugar, ginger; and pearls. Then ho returned 
home. Tho profits made by those transactions encouraged 
him to make two other similar voyages, and ho was rewarded 
by permission to add to his coat-of-arms a demi-Moor proper, 
bound with a cord! Elizabethan Englishmen viewed the 


slave trade with no moral abhorrence; in fact, it was at first 


negroes, who would otherwise have been put to death as 
criminals or enemies, who were sold to Europeans; and it might 
plausibly bo maintained that they wore the chief gainers by 
the transaction. Soon, no doubt, tho gaudy articles brought 
by tho traders tempted native chiefs to soil innocent members 
of their own tribes, or to engage in wars simply in order to 
capturo prisoners; but such considerations did not trouble our 
ancestors. Queen Elizabeth herself did not hesitate to share 


in the risks and profits of Hawkins’ second voyage; and if 
Burleigh had “no liking for such proceedings,” it was apparently 
because ho knew that tho slaves wore to be sold in Spanish 
colonies against the laws of Spain, rather than from any pity 
for tho poor Africans. At a lator time a 
company, known as the Guinea or African 
Company, wob incorporated to carry on the 
African trade. In addition to slaves they dealt in various 
commodities, moro especially importing into England gold, 
which was coined into guineas. 

In 1592 a now charter was given to the Levant, or Turkey 
Company. This company was originally in¬ 
corporated in 1581; but’its privileges were 
only granted to it for seven yearn During 
tho four years between 1588 and 1502 the Levant trade 
appears to have been free, and when the new charter was 
given provision was mado for giving outsiders a share in tho 
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trade. This company, however, like most of the others, had 
only a very moderate degree of prosperity. The demoralising 
influence of the monopoly, the energetic rivalry of the 1 hitch, 
and tho fluctuating policy of tho Turkish Government, prob¬ 
ably account for its want of success. 

Near tho close of Elizabeth’s reign (December 31, I(iOO) 
tho East India Company, tho one brilliantly 
^company 41 * 1 KUCC0SH f n l trade company, was incorporated; 

but it will bo more convenient to deal with its 
early career in tho next chapter, to which also wo may defer 
the American trade, which was inconsiderable in Elizabeth’s 
time. 

In the poriod we are dealing with, Elizabeth’s Government 
continued its efforts to regulate and organiso 
me Development the various domestic industries. By Acts 
° fth sy^L POlr passed in the thirty-ninth and forty-third 
years of the reign, the Statute of Apprentices 
was extended and amonded, and the re-organisation of com¬ 
panies, referred to in tho last chapter, was energetically pushed 
forward. The system of granting patents and monopolies was 
also extended, and, indeed, was greatly abused. The right of 
exclusive dealing, originally given in the supposed interest, of 
tho community, was now being granted to favourites and 
courtiers, and sold by them to the highest bidder. In other 
cases the monopolies wore sold by tho Grown for tho sake of 
the rovenuo they brought in. Tho purchasers naturally made 
use of their monopoly to demand high prices, and to pass oft 
inferior goods on the public. At first the, monopolies were 
confined to luxuries of foreign growth, but the system had 
now been extended to common, and even necessary articles—* 
such as salt, steel, starch, coal, and leather. Public indigna¬ 
tion rose high, and in the Parliament of 1597 the subject was 
resolutely brought forward. Tho Queen " hoped her dutiful 
and loving subjects would not take away her prerogative 
and promised to oxamine into all the patents that had been 
granted, and to see that no illegality hod been practised. But 
the promises came to little, and when Parliament met again 
in 1601 the Commons returned fiercely to the charge. The 
Ministers urged that the House should satisfy itself with 
a, petition, and one, at least, of the courtiers offered to re¬ 
sign his monopolies. But the Opposition persisted in their 
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denunciations till the Queen thought it best to yield, and Cecil 
announced, in her name, that all the existing 
patents should be repealed, and no more Their Suspension, 
should be granted. This announcement was received with 
gratitude, to which the Queen replied, “ I have more cause to 
thank you all than you me, for had I not received a know¬ 
ledge from you, I might have fallen into the lap of an error 
only for lack of true information.” Elizabeth knew when to 
yield, and could yield graciously; but it is interesting to 
notice that sho, who so often overruled the wishes of her 
subjects on political and religious matters, should have given 
way so completely on a purely commercial question. 

The Queon’s promises wore not, howover, kept. Some of 
the most objectionable patents were withdrawn, but the 
majority wore loft untouched, and the subject became one of 
the matters of contention between the Stuart kings and their 
Parliaments. It was not till 1(124 that the 
granting of monopolies was definitely made 
illegal by Act of Parliament; and, even then, 
exceptions woro mado in tho case of now inventions and of 
eortain specified commodities. 

Tho growth of the commercial spirit among Englishmen 
in the sixteenth century is evidenced by tho 
changed feeling on the subject of taking in- ” 

terost (“usury"). An Act of Parliament passod in 1545, while 
formally condemning all lending at usury, in accordance with 
the traditional morality, practically surrendered the principle, 
and only strovo to prevent excessive interest. Seven years 
later the old condemnation was revived, but in 1571 Eliza¬ 
beth’s Parliament reverted to the settlement of 1545. The 
legal maximum rate was at this time ten per cent., but in 
1624 it was only oight per cent The accumulation of wealth, 
and especially of wealth in the form of money, increased the 
desire to lend at interest, whilst the growing spirit of adven¬ 
ture and tho multiplying openings for trade simultaneously 
increased the desire to borrow and tho willingness to pay for 
the accommodation. In the Middle Ages borrowing implied 
misfortune or thriffclossness, and lending at interest meant 
generally the taking advantage of a neighbour’s distress or 
folly, Wo can, therefore, easily understand why it was so 
strongly condemned by tho Ohuroh and public opinion. But 
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in a more industrious age the desire to borrow, oven at in¬ 
terest, would often arise from fresh opportunities of profitable 
trading; instead of being a stop in the spendthrift’s down¬ 
ward course, it would often be part of a prudent progress to 
greater wealth, The old idea lingered long in men’s minds, 
but the lending at interest had becomo in so many cases a 
convenience and advantage to both parties and to the com¬ 
munity, that wo can scarcoly wonder that both the law and 
public opinion were gradually modified. The law still pro¬ 
fessed to <!ondemn usury, but it practically limited its aim to 
tho prevention of excessive rates of interest. The next step 
was naturally a system of intermediaries dis- 
The Beginnings charging some of what wo now call banking 
° f °Le^ing! ial functions. The goldsmiths began to borrow 
at interest in order to lend out to traders at a 


higher rate. In other words, they became tho connecting link 
between those who had money to lend and those who wished 
to borrow for trading purposes, or it might be to improve their, 
estates. No doubt at first tho goldsmiths moroly acted as 
guardians of their clients’ hoards, but they 
BanWn ®' soon began to utilise those hoards much as 
bankers now make uso of the money deposited with them. 
Tho Government itself soon took to borrowing at interest from 
bankers for short periods, till the taxes or other forme of 
revenue came in. There had been a bank at Venice as early as 
tho twelfth century, and at Genoa in the fourteenth,but the hank 
at Amsterdam (founded 1009) soon outstripped all its rivals. 

It was undoubtedly the middle. and upper classes who 


profited chiefly by tho development of in- 
dwtry and commerce in the reign of Eliza- 
cnAWMT* both. The actual money wages of labour 
hardly increased, while the prices of almost 
all commodities wore rising. Thus, if we compare Abe tosgi*- 
(rates’ assessments for wages in Rutlandshire for 1504 etiri for 
J01O, we get the following remtlts *—•. , v ' ' ; ^J' ' ■ 

'' ' .. ■ itw.,\ 


<jrdi««y Artisan (summer) ... 

„ » (winter) ' 

Agricultural: labourer (summer).,.' 
1 - »'■. (wWer) ’ 


J. ‘.W, 


.Rower.. 


1 < f ' ut' 1,1 ' r 1 1 1 






'‘I'd VW 'V‘. 
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Here, we sec, the only advances wore a fractional increase 
in the summer wages of an artisan, and perhaps some extra 
remuneration of the more skilled kinds of farm labour. 
Meanwhile, wheat had risen from 19s. i)fd. 
per quarter to £2 Os. 4d.; malt, from 10s. 8d. TJ prtces.° f 
to 13s. 4jd.; and prices generally, by moro than 
fifty per cent. On the other hand, it lias to be noticed that 
the riso was somewhat less in the articles consumed by 
labourers than in those consumed by the upper and middle 
classes; and that while wages probably rose somewhat more 
rapidly than the magistrates’ assessments, there was also 
apparently more regularity of employment. Moreover, many 
of the labourers kept a cow, and did, generally, more agri¬ 
cultural work on their own account, and thus often gained a 
little by the rise of prices. If wo compare the dccennium 
beginning 1583 with that beginning 1003, we find that, wheat., 
which, wo must romombor, was not, to any great extent, an 
article of labourers’ consumption, rose fifty per cent., hut- oats 
only twenty-five per cent. In tho same period malt, rose 
thirty per cent, and tho average prico of sheep about, twenty- 
five per cent.; while tho wages of common labour only rose 
about three per cent. Wo can scarcely doubt that this 
difference outweighed the countfirbalancing facts referred to 
above, and therefore wo conclude, though with some hesi¬ 
tation, that the material condition of tho labouring class was 
actually deteriorating during tho twenty years that wo 
are dealing with; while, if wo made the comparison with tho 
second half of tho fifteenth centuiy, wo should find tho 
deterioration vory much moro considerable. 

How far this deterioration was duo to tho expansion of 
the currency, is less easy to determine. Tak¬ 
ing Europe as a whole, Mr, Jacob* calculates 
tho total stock of money in silver and gold 
at the beginning of the century at £84,000,000; and the 
.additional produce of the mines during tho century, after 
making allowance for wear of coins, at £188,000,000, Hut of 
this, much went to Aria, and much was used in arts and manu¬ 
facture, and for various purposes other than coinage. This 
Mr. Jacobs estimates at £48,000,000. Accordingly, tho stock 
of money in Europe at the end of tlw contury was about 
£180,000,000, as against £M0OfiQO At the beginning. How 
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much of this circulated in England is not easy to determine; 
but Elizabeth coined, on an average, during the forty-four 
years of her reign, £125,311 annually, viz. £107,240 in silver, 
and £18,071 in gold, making a gross total for the reign of 
£5,513,717. Of this, only £733,248 was issued from the Mint 
at the general re-coinage. We cannot, therefore, wonder at the 
great rise in prices; but the effects on the condition of the 
labourers seem opposed to the popular view that such a rise 
is likely to benefit the labouring classes. In reality, it seems 
that all rapid fluctuations generally have the opposite effect, 
whether the movement of prices be upwards or downwards. 

The following table shows the average prices of typical com¬ 
modities, as calculated by Thorold Rogers for the decennial 
periods, 1583-1593, and 1603-1613 



1583-93. 


1603-13. 


£ s. d. 


£ ». d. 

Wheat, per quarter. 

1 3 8 J 


1 15 3§ 

Barley „ „ . 

0 12 10 * 


0 19 5 

Oats „ „ . 

0 8 1 


0 11 10 * 

Malt „ „ . 

0 14 5 


0 19 10 

Cloth (common) per 12 yards . 

117 


14 2 

Velvet per yard . 

1 0 6 J 


1 3 1 * 

Linen, second best table, per 12 yards 

1 18 9f 


1 13 5* 

Canvas (commonest table). 

0 9 3 


0 8 8 * 

Iron (wrought) per cwt.. 

1 4 .7 


1 12 8 

Lead (wrought) „ „ . 

0 12 9| 


0 15 4 

Sngar per 12 lbs . 

0 17 1* 


10 3* 

Bice „ „ ... 

0 5 9 


0 6 Of 

Herrings, 120. 

0 2 8 

Mfl 

0 8 7i 

Oysters, 120. 

0 0 7* 

*#* 

0 0 9 

Haberden (salt cod) 120 . 

3 4 3 

• M 

8 8 2 

Candles, 12 lbs. 

0 3 0 * 

*•9 

0 4 0* 

Beans. ». 

0 16 11 


0 19 2 

Peas . 

0 16 7* 


0 17 5* 

Oxen (highest price). 

4 7 1 


6 9 8 

Sheep (average) .. ... 

0 7 9} 


0 9 0* 

Horses, Coach (highest price) 

11 4 10 


11 18 2 

The following are specimens of the average weekly wages 

during the same decennial periods 




► 

1S83-S8, 


tflMMfc ■ 


£ a 4 



Carriers ... 

& 5X1* 

*•* 

o d : ! m 

Bricklayers 

0 511 


9 fc. i » 

” ... 1 ... 4 .. 

6 '5'8*' 

.Jut* 

0 5 4 

Wosisen (ordinary) ***, 


- »>* 
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Wo may now briefly review the economic movements < 
Elizabeth’s reign. On the whole, this period 

, , hr, m. The Economic 

was one or great commercial progress. \V hue History of the 


the population of England stesulily increased, 
her wealth increased far more rapidly. From 


Reign of 
Elizabeth. 


>f 


being almost purely agricultural and pastoral, our country had 
now entered on that career which, in the eighteenth century. 


made her foremost among the nations both 
in manufactures and commerce; but agri¬ 
culture remained our chief industry, and we 
were still far behind tho Dutch in almost all 


Change in the 
Economic 
Position 
of England. 


branches of commoreo. This progress was mode possible and 
inaugurated by tho restoration of tho currency. It was 
stimulated by tho advent of skilled immigrants, by the rise 
in prices, and especially by tho growing energy of the people. 
It was fostered, directly by tho peaceful and economical policy 
of Elizabeth, and indirectly by the havoc, wrought by religious 
wars among our foreign rivals. It manifested itself in tho 
great outburst of luxury and splendour which marked tho 
closing years of the roign. 

On the other hand, it must bo noticed that it was tho 


upper and middle classes who secured for 
themselves almost the whole of the incro- 
ment in natural wealth. Whilst the money 
wages of the labourer increased, his real time-wages (mea¬ 
sured in the commodities purchasable for a day's wages) 
undoubtedly decreased. It is probable, in¬ 
deed, that this diminution was balanced by Th ® utxmm*. 
greater regularity of employment; but, at best, tho labourer 
was worse oft’ than his great-grandparents had been at tho 
close of the fifteenth century, and not perceptibly better off 
than his parents in the early years of Elizabeth. In spite, 
however, of the groat authority of Thorold Rogers, I cannot 
believe that the labourer*# position steadily deteriorated in 
the sixteenth century, I should rather maintain that it grew 
worse down to about 1500; that it then improved for a few 
years, and that after that it remained fairly stationary rill the 
close of the century. 

The classes immediately above that of the wage-earners, 
which included small farmers, shopkeepers, and small 
employers, naturally profited greatly by the rise in prices. Those 

JJ 2 
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who buy to sell again, whether what they sell is in the same 
form as when bought, or worked up by their 
"3, ™ * own industry or the forces o f Nature, obviously 

gain something more than the natural fruit 
of their industry, if prices rise between the time when they 
buy and the time when they selL Accordingly, we are not 
surprised to find that the middle classes grew greatly both in 
numbers and wealth during the reign of Elizabeth. It was 


these classes who were most attracted towards Puritanism, 
which thus became, before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, an 
important factor in the national life, though it was still only 
slightly represented in the House of Commons, and still more 
slightly in the House of Lords. 

Among the upper classes, too, wo find many evidences 
of increased prosperity. The rise in rents 
was not indeed proportionate to the general 
rise in prices; but the upper classes invested 
largely in the trading and buccaneering enterprises of the 
time, which, in spite of frequent losses, brought in on the 
whole very advantageous returns. Moreover, owing to the 
spread of commerce, the prices of many luxuries from abroad 
actually fell, while others only slightly advanced. The upper 
classes now lived in houses built of brick or stone, with 
chimneys and glass windows, carpets, cushions, and other 
comforts, which had been, before Elizabeth’s reign, almost 
unattainable luxuries; and there was a corresponding im¬ 
provement in their dress and in their food. 


The Reformation would in any case have made necessary 
much social legislation during the reign of 
Elizabeth, But great changes were in pro¬ 
gress in every sphere of economic activity, 
and the natural evils of a period of transition were aggravated. 
by a currency problem of the first magnitude. It was in 
these circumstances that the Poor' Law, whose early history 
has been already described, was shaped into a form ivhioh, 
whatever its defeots, was destined, to remain mcha%ed ih i^ 
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their own course. The sumo individuals, the same committees 
of Lords and Commons, in the same session of Parliament, 
took counsel with each other, struggled and fought about 
Bills for the increase of tillage, for regulating industry, for the 
maintenance of navigation, as well as Bills for punishing vaga¬ 
bonds, erecting houses of correction, and relieving tho poor. 
Thus the “Poor Laws of Elizabeth” may very well be described 
as part of one great economic system. 

The first of them,* like the Statute of Apprenticeship, was 
introduced in tho House of Lords. It passed 
that House on 16th March, I56-’l, was sent to EUZ p ( ^^^ r * t 
tho Commons, where several amendments and 
two provisos wore added, and the amended Bill was read a 
third time in the Lords on (ith April, 1502. Tho Bill went 
through all its stages in both Houses in less than a month. 
Thus woro enacted important changes in the law as we left it 
at tho end of Mary’s reign (p. 256), and from their character 
it is evident that tho difficulties there noted had become 
more acuta. The time for tho election of the collectors was 
altered from Christmas to Midsummer, and mayors, bailiffs, 
vicars, curates, and other officers mentioned failing to do their 
duty in electing them, were to forfeit forty shillings,,to lie 
levied by distress. Tho penalty for refusing tho office was 
raised to the largo amount of £10, to ho levied by distress or 
by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information to bo brought by 
the churchwardens in any court of record. Churchwardens 
neglecting to suo for such forfeitures woro to bo fined £20. 
Imprisonment was substituted for tho bishop’s consuro in the 
case of defaulting collectors, and contributions for the relief of 
the poor woro now mado compulsory. Those refusing to givo, 
and discouraging others from doing so, wore, after duo exhort¬ 
ation by tho parson and then by tho bishop, to bo bound in tho 
sum of £10 to appear before tho .Justices, who were to commit 
them to prison if they continued obdurate. The gentleness of 
this punishment, and the extremely roundabout way in which 
it reached the offender, contrasted with the swift retribution 
which overtook faulty administrators of the Act, show how 
unwilling the Government was to adopt a compulsory rate. 

The next eight years were a time ef"|prefcfc anxiety both at 
home and abroad, and instead of dimituahing, the number of 
* 8 o. 8. 
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poor and vagabonds increased in an alarming manner. A Bill 
for the punishment of the latter was read a 
The ® BiU first time in the Commons on 4th December, 
1566. On the 30th of the same month there 
is an interesting note to the effect that “ The alines given this 
day for relief of the Poor amounted to the sum of nineteen 
pounds ten shillings, to bo paid by Mr. Henry Knolles, senior, 
and Mr. Grimston, two moinbors of the said House.”* In ] 569 
the Privy Council ordered a “ search ” for vagabonds, “ as the 
Queen and her Council had a jealousy of certain that went 
about in the North and in other parts of the nation.” The 
search, which took place on tho same day in various parts of 
the country, resulted in the apprehension of no less than 13,000 
“ masterless men.” The City of Loudon also adopted elaborate 
measures for discovering and repressing vagabonds, t For two 
or three years after the Northern rebellion a scarcity was fcarod, 
and many persons, not only in tho Northern counties but in 
other districts, were in great want. “ I have travelyd," wrote 
Sir Thomas Gargrave to the Earl of Sussex (6th September, 
1571), ‘-'this iij wekes and more, daly, oxcepte Sundays. . . . 
I have not hord tho complaynt so generall of povertye as yt 
nowe ys.”J The Government was fully alivo to tho necessity 
of further legislation. Tho subject of poor relief had already 
engaged the attention of tho Privy Council. The Lord Mayor 
and the Bishop of London had prepared a momorial of in¬ 
structions, and Sir James Crofts had been appointed to consult 
with them as to the measures to be adopted and the persons 
whose advice should be asked.§ When a Bill against vaga¬ 
bonds and for the relief of the poor was brought into tho 
Commons (13th April, 1571) the interest in it was so great 
that there was an animated debate on the first reading, “which 
is not commonly used, until after the second reading.” || One 
member, “standing much on the care which is to be had for the 
poor,” urged that the BiU before the House was " over sharp 
and bloody,” and that it was possible, * with some travail had 


* D’Ewos’ Journal*, p * 1815. 

f For an account of these measures, vide Ribfcon Turner’s History of 
Vagrant# and Vagrancy, pp. 102, $09. 

J Cartwright’s Chapter* of Yorkshire History, p* 57. 

$ Act* of the Pftey Council (1591-92), pp* 72, 7$. 

I D’lwetf Journal*, p. 165. 
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by tho Justices, to relievo every man at his own house and to 
stay thorn from wandering,” justifying his opinion by an ap¬ 
peal to Worcestershire experience. Cecil said he would have 
a Bridewell in every town, “and every tipler in the county to 
yield twelvcpence yearly to the maintenance thereof.” Wilson, 
tho author of a well-known treatise on usury, argued that 
“ poor of necessity wo must have, for so Christ hath said, until 
His latter coming.” He then described his experience through 
the greatest part of Christendom, concluding “ that such loose¬ 
ness and lowdnoss was nowhere as here. ... It was no 
charity to give to such a one as we know not, being a strangor 
unto us.” This Bill passed the Commons, but was rejected or 
allowed to drop in tho Lords. 

Another Bill, which afterwards became law, was read a first 
time in tho Lords on 12th May, 1572, reached 
its third reading live days later, ami was sent 
to tho Commons on the lf)th. Then difli- 
culties began. On 24th May it was found necessary to have a 
conference with the Lords on tho Commons’ amendments, 
but the Lords clung to thoir own views. For one thing they 
strongly objected to tho inclusion of “ fencers, bearewardes, 
common players in interludes, and minstrels ”—all hateful to 
Puritan commoners—in tho definition of vagabonds and idle 
rogues. On 30th May tho Commons resolved "that the words 
Minstrdls , limnmrdti, I’edlera, etc., shall not be put out of 
the Kill, but stand still in the same, qualified by licenses of 
the Justices of the Peace in such sort as upon tho Committee 
hath been considered and agreed upon, with this condition 
also—that if the Lords shall not agree to that qualification, 
then this House will not be so bound by the said resolution, 
but that they may alter and change the same at their will and 
pleasure, if they shall so think good.”* Tho Commons, how¬ 
ever, had their way, and the Bill became law.f 

This second Poor Law of Elizabeth was by far the most 
elaborate that had, boon passed sinoe first tho 
subject attracted the attention of the Govern- 
meat It is noticeable also that severe 
measures were once more to be tried for the repression of 

* D'Ewee’ Journal*, p. 820. 

t H Elisabeth, a. 0, Supplemented by IS Elisabeth, c. 3. Both Aote 
continued by 2S Elizabeth, o. 5; 3! Elisabeth o. lo; and 80 Elisabeth, o. 7. 
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vagabonds. They were to be “ grievously whipped, and burnt 
through the gristle of the right ear, unless they can find 
some one who will, under penalty of £5, koep them in service 
for a year. In case of a relapse into vagabondism within sixty 
days after punishment, the penalty was the death of a felon 
unless some honest porson having £10 in goods or forty shil¬ 
lings in lands, or some householder approved by the Justicos, 
would take the offender into his service for two years, enter¬ 
ing into bond of £10; from which wo may infer that tho life of 
a vagabond at this time was considered ecpial in value to a 
labourer’s services for two years. It is interesting to notice 
what classes of people the Government proposed to treat in 
this fashion. The complaint that tho Bill of 1571, which was 
certainly more severe than tho Act of 1572, was “ ovor sharp 
and bloody ” was well justified. The term vagabond, according 
to the definition in the Act, included tho following:—(1.) Those 
who wore, or pretended to ho, proctors, going about the 
country without sufficient authority from the Queen; (2.) those 
who practised unlawful games or plays, physiognomists, palm¬ 
ists, etc.; (3.) ablo-bodiod persons having no land or master, 
practising no trade or craft, and unable to account for tho way 
in which they earned thoir living; (4.) fencers, hearwards, com¬ 
mon players in interludes, and minstrels not belonging to any 
lord, jugglers, pedlars, tinkers, petty chapmen wandering about 
without license from tho justices; (5.) able-bodied labourers, 
loitering and refusing to work at “ make reasonable wages as 
is taxed and commonly given in make pontes where sueke 
persons do or shall happen to dwell;” (6.) counterfeiters of 
licenses, passports, and all users of the same knowing them to 
be counterfeit; (7.) scholars of tiro universities begging with-, 
out license from the university authorities; (8.) slupmen 
pretending losses by sea, other than such as are provided for 
in the Act; (9.) discharged prisoners begging without license 
from two justices. 

The inclusion in the above list of able-bodied labourers 
who would not work for “ reasonable ” wage*' 

^ttwsSrtS* 110 fchrows 111111051 on the objects of the 
Statute of Apprenticeship. The "reasonable 
wages taxed and commonly given" were the 
rates fixed, or supposed to be fixed, byjuHtieesof 
as authorised by that Act. 1 Thus a poworful weapoh 
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into the hands of the justices to coerce ohstinate labourers, if 
they used their power’s. The “reasonable wages” were not 
what modern artisans mean by a “ living wage,” but the rates 
which appeared reasonable and proper to the labourer’s 
station in life in the eyes of the magistrates. In order to 
fully understand how this second Poor Law a fleeted the 
working classes, it would be necessary to discuss in detail the 
administration of tho wages clauses of the Statute of Appren¬ 
ticeship. This, however, is impossible in this place; and it 
must suffice to point out that, so far as the evidence goes, the 
justices did not perform their duties with tho regularity and 
efficiency which was required.* It. was not only in the clauses 
directly bearing on the regulation of wages that the Poor Law 
supplemented tho Statute of Apprenticeship, The Act of 
1572 provided for tho removal from their parents of the 
children of vagabonds, and for apprenticing them in agricul¬ 
ture, husbandry, or ordinary service. In such cases both the 
children and their masters or mistresses were bound by the 
provisions of tho Statute of Apprenticeship. Fifty years ago 
it was more common than it is now for people to declaim 
about the “rights of the poor” to employment and relief 
secured to them during tho reign of Elizabeth. But nothing 
could be farther from the intentions of the statesmen of t his 
period. They adopted the principle of compulsory mainten¬ 
ance for the poor very unwillingly, very slowly, and only after 
many unsuccessful attempts to do without it; to get rid of an 
abuse which threatened to grow into a social danger, not to 
satisfy the demands of justice or right. In tho same way tho 
schemes for setting the poor to work were based upon the 
principle—not that tho “ idle ” person, whatever tho cause of 
his idleness, had a right to be provided with employment, but 
that severe pains and penalties wore his proper deserts. It 
was, however, better to utilise his services, and make him 
profitable to the State by setting him to work, than to whip 
him, maim him, or kill him outright. 

The provisions in the Act of 1572 for the relief of the poor 
were carefully thought out. The eompulsion to be brought 

* tli» author hu ittovkii (he wiratoUtrationof the Statute of Ap- 
prentlowhlp at length in hie Englhh trade JVeoew (IKItt) and in th« 
JBuvnmk Journal (Deoewber, UW>2» pp. OtKWWB). them urn, however, 
aevm) mow <mgw in MtUteaoo than am there mentioned. 
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to tear on persons objecting to give was made more of a 
reality. A weekly charge was to be levied on 
^ePoor.° f tbe inhabitants; and it was no longer left to 
them to say how much it should be. If, how¬ 
ever, they objected to their assessment, they had the right of 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions as a remedy. But refusal to 
pay in accordance with the justice’s award was to bo punished 
with imprisonment. Collectors and overseers were to bo 
appointed annually. Tho penalty for refusal of the former 
office was reduced to the sum thought sufficient in Mary’s 
reign, viz., 40s.; refusal of the office of overseer mount a 
forfeiture of 10s. Habitations were to bo provided for tho 
impotent and aged poor; a register to bo kept, and a monthly 
inquiry to be held, when strangers were to bo sent back to tho 
place of their birth, or where they had dwelt for three years. 
The statute was enacted for seven years, and from that time 
to tho end of tho next Parliament. But long before then, 
viz.,in 1576, it was supplemented by another Act, “for the 
setting of the poor on worke, and for the avoyding of idlonoss.” 
Tho mother and tho reputed father of an illegitimate child 
wero to be charged with its support; and as tho “heavy 
chargo for conveying rogues and vagabonds to prison ” caused 
them “ to be winked at,” tho Act threw the expense on the 
several hundreds through which tho offender was conveyed. 
The provisions for “ setting the poor on work" were certain, 
in so far as they wero successful, to manufacture moro paupers 
than wero relieved. The collectors were placed in the position 
of the factor or middleman in what is known as the domestic 
system. They were, out of a rate to be levied for that 
purpose, and the voluntary subscriptions of those who saw 
the great benefit to be derived from putting this law in 
execution, to provide a stock of raw material > wool, hemp, 
fax, and so on. This stock they were to distribute 
amongst the poor, who would work it up in their homos. 
For the result of their labours, the collectors were to pay 
“according to the desert of the work,” and then sell it in 
the market for such goods, just as any other middleman 
would do. If tho poor refused this mode of assistance, the 
Act provided tho collectors with a stern’ answer, in the shape 
of'the houses of correction now established. |$ 0 fe, 
voniont apparel” and. “kept in diet as in ; 
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wits to bo administered iit the* discretion of the overseer 
of the houso. 

An interesting document* has been preserved showing the 
organization of a houso of correction at this 
period, in conformity with the law we have oonreSion! 
just discussed. The justices of Suffolk drew 
up elaborate orders for the management of the houso at Bury. 
They appointed a “ t'orron officer ” in every hundred to search 
for vagabonds, and, with the aid of the constable, to arrest 
them. The vagabonds, after their reception at the house, 
wore to bo whipped and put in irons, and thon set to work. 
The whip used was to consist of two cords, without knots. 
More severe treatment was reserved for tho stubborn. The 
justices appear to have considered every detail of tho manage¬ 
ment of the House; the diet of the inmates, the duties of the 
officers are defined with precision. With these orders may be 
compared tlioHO of Christ's Hospital, Ipswich, where similar 
regulations wore put in force in 159-1.+ During tho same 
period, also, there are many instances of loans, gifts of money 
and material, ote., for settiug tho poor to work; and on tho 
whole thoro appears to have boon a fair number of attempts 
to give effect to the law. The ecclesiastical authorities were 
not behindhand in inculcating tho duty of the wealthy to 
contribute liberally for the relief of the poor, and even to 
“ forbear to have suppers on Wednesdays, Fridays, and fasting- 
days” with this object.$ 

Wo come now to tho hist Parliament but one of Queen 
Elizabeth, in which, for all practical purposes, 
the principal provisions of tho “Old Poor ir? 

Law” were finally determined. The Session 
of 1507—08 was hugely devoted to social legislation. It com¬ 
menced (5th of November, 1597) with Bacon’s motion § 
against enclosures, when he brought in two Bills, “ not drawn 
with a polished pen, but with a polished heart, free from 

* Printed In Bden’* HMr (if th> J’wr, vol. ill., appendix vll. Oopiou* 
extract* See et«o given in Sibfcon Tumor’* Vagrant* and Vagmnay, pp, 11G- 
888 . 

f Bmou'k AnmU <t f tpmirha, p. #70. 

X Vi4« dwhbtowp WrltgUt’* olroular-tettor to, tho Bishop*. [Twmor 
was., lxxvit. te.) 

$ The only buxine** Mom thl* motion wm the ftwt reading of a Bill 
agahuit PowwteUers, KatfraUr*, sad BagreweM. , 
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affection and affectation.” A committee of the House was 
appointed to consider the matter. The House was thou in¬ 
vited to inquire into “ the sundry great and horrible abuses 
of idle and vagrant persons, and the miserable state of the 
godly and honest sort of the poor subjects of this realm.” 
This matter also was referred to Bacon’s committee. But six 
days later Sir Francis Hastings complained that they had so 
far spent all their labour on enclosures and tillage, and had 
devoted no attention to the punishment of rogues and relief 
of the poor, and moved for leave to bring in two or throo Bills 
on the subject which had been prepared by different members 
of the House. It would be tedious to describe in detail the 
work of this important session of Parliament, and to follow 
the history of the numerous Bills dealing with tho poor which 
were brought in. By tho 22nd of November one committee, 
consisting of Cecil, Bacon, Sir Robert Wroth, and othors, 
which had been appointed on the 19th, had no loss than 
eleven Bills on this subject referred to it. It must be romom- 
bered that many other Bills on social and economic subjects, 
as well as private Bills dealing with hospitals aud the re¬ 
clamation of waste lands, were being considered in tho same 
session, and some idea will be obtained of tho labours of 
this Elizabethan Parliament. The committee on the various 
Bills for the relief of. the poor used to moot in tho Middle 
Temple HalL Out of tho numerous Bills now before the 
House we shall select two, one of them a Bill "for the relief 
of the poor,” the other a Bill for “erecting houses of 
correction.” 

After leaching its second reading, the former Bill was 
entirely remodelled, and in tho new form 
passed the Commons on 18th of December, 
1597. In the Lords it was amended,carried over 
the adjournment (20th December-llth January), when the 
Lords’ amendments and provisos werd considered by theOom- 
mons, and finally became law* The progress!of the Bill for 
houses of correction was .more difficult, fop 
keenly interested in the subject 1 
as the Bill went through the Common*', ; 
oto 5th of December, bdt 
through without discussion. ^ 
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referred (Stb December) was authorised “ to call such of the 
House of Commons unto thorn at their meeting as they 
should find cause to confer withal for the bettor perfecting of 
the Dill.” It reached its third reading on tins day of the 
adjournment (20th December). When the Commons came to 
consider the Lords' amendments and provisos, strong ob¬ 
jections were urged against them, and they wore referred to a 
committee consisting of Raleigh, Cecil, Bacon, and others 
(12th January). On the following day Raleigh moved for a 
conference with the Lords. Repairing to the Upper House to 
ask for it, he, and the members who accompanied him, were 
made vory indignant at the reception the Lords gave them— 
“ not, using any of their Lordships’ former and wonted cour¬ 
teous manner of coming down towards the said members of 
this House to the Bar, but all of them sitting still in their 
great estates very solemnly, and all covered, the Lord Keeper 
sitting also still in like manner covered.” This supposed 
affront was explained to the satisfaction of the offended Com¬ 
mons, but tl»o incident did not disposo them to conciliation. 
The tension between the two Houses was also increased by 
tho disrespectful manner in which the J/>rds received the 
Commons’ complaint, that they had sent, down their amend¬ 
ments engrossed on parchment instead of being written on 
paper. The mult of tho conference was unsatisfactory, and 
wo are not surprised to find that (l7t,h January, 1598) “ Tho 
Amendments and Provisos .... being road for tho third 
reading thereof, the Bill being put to tho question, and after 
sundry speeches and arguments first had, both with the Bill 
anti against the Bill, was dashed upon tho division of tho 
House.” The numbers were—00 for tho Bill, and 100 against. 
The subject was not allowed to drop. Tho Lords carried a 
Bill of their own " for the punishment of rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars,” It was tossed about between tho two 
Houses for throe weeks, but finally became law.* 

These two Acts of Parliament constituted Elizabeth’s 
third poor law, The latter, for the punish- 
ment of vagabonds, was very much milder 
than previous Acts, and there can be no 
doubt that it owed this- cjbbracteriefcio to the Lords, who 
throughout the reign sppoar te havA regarded the unhappy 
* U Btattaih, <*• *• , Ctat&uMd,:«wiv«d, fsplshud, 1 Jaa, «o. 7, S3. 
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vagabonds more leniently than the Commons. The Act for 
the relief of the poor provided for the annual appointment in 
Easter week of churchwardens and overseers. We have also 
in this Act the other familiar features of the “ Old Poor Law.” 
We find there the principles of rolief from a fund raised by a 
compulsory rate, leviable by distress; employment by the 
provision of a stock of hemp, wool, etc.; apprenticeship for 
the children of paupers; the rate in aid of poorer parishes; 
and the appeal to the Quarter Sessions. It was also pro¬ 
vided that parents or children must maintain their relations, 
and that special rates should bo levied for the prisoners in 
the King’s Bench and the Marshalsea, and for hospitals and 
almshouses. 

This Act was to onduro to the end of the next Parliament. 

The last Parliament of Elizabeth, therefore, 
EUzabeta’s was bound to reconsider the question of the 
F °Poor^^ relief of the poor. On November 5th, 1001, 
Sir Robert Wroth drew attention to tho sub¬ 
ject, but nothing further was done until almost the end of 
the Session. A Bill for the relief of tho poor, tho famous 
“ Old Poor Law,” * was then hurried through both Houses in 
a little more than a week. The law complementary to this, 
for the punishment of vagabonds and erection of houses of 
correction, which had been enacted until the end of the first 
session of the Parliament of 1601, was allowed to lapse. But 
it was revived, explained, and amended in the first year of 
James I. If it be asked why so important a measure aroused 
so little attention in 1601, it may be answered that Parliament 
considered the existing law satisfactory. Cecil only expressed 
the prevailing opinion when, in reply to a motion that “no 
private Bill may pass this House, but the procurers to give 
something to the poor,” he said “ Our ordinary begging-poor 
are provided for.” f 


The great disturber of the public health in the Elizabethan 
period was plague. How great a disturber it 
was will appear from the vital statistics of 
London, which are accurately known for a 
aeries of five years—15T8-82. Over the whole period , the 

* 48 Elisabeth, o* 2. t Townshend** SkttHoal OtUeetUnt, p. 280; '' 
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burials were thirty-three per cent,, more than the.' christenings; 
or, one-third more lives wore lost in a year than were added to 
the population from within. The excess of deaths was wholly 
owing to plague. In one of the five years (1580) the plague 
was all but dormant, and in every month of that year, except 
July (when one of the few influenzas of the sixteenth century was 
raging, called the Gentle Correction), the baptisms wore well 
ahead of the burials, the excess for the whole year being nearly 
twenty-five per cent. The inference appears warranted that, 
barring plague, the public health of Elizabethan London was 
good. We look in vain in the vital statistics of later periods 
(if they can be trusted), down to the beginning of the present 
century, for any year with the baptisms in London one-fourth 
more than the burials, although that, is an excess which is 
reached in any year at present, and is surpassed in most. It, is 
probable that there were two periods of eight or nine yours 
oach in the latter half of the reign of Elizabeth (the years 
1588-92 and 1594-1602) when the absence of plague, or tho 
slightness of its prevalence, enabled tho births to excood tho 
deaths, perhaps in the same ratio as in 1580, But tho excess 
in a series of years of immunity from plague was more than 
swallowed up by the groat plague of a single soason. Thus, 
in 1563, from Juno to the end of the year, thero died of 
plague in the 108 parishes of the City and Liberties 17,404 
persons, and in tho 11 out-parishes 2,732, making a total of 
20,186 deaths by plague, the deaths from all other causes 
(doubtless including some others really from plague) having 
been 3,524. The other great plague of the reign was in 1593 
when the total deaths by that cause were 15,003, tho deaths 
from other causes having been 10,883, of which probably one- 
half were also really from plague. Twice in tho Elizabethan 
period the capital lost from a sixth to a fifth part of its popu¬ 
lation by a great plague, and in each of several other yoars of 
the reign its mortality by ordinary causes was more than 
doubled by plague. Other towns that had a great epidemic 
of plague in this reign were Norwich, Yarmouth, Eye, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Totnee, end Tiverton, while the infection was very 
severe in tho northern counties about 1566-97, in a time of 
dearth. 

The great plague-mortalities extended to all parts of 
London, and would probably havo included a due proportion 
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of all classes had not the rich sought safety in flight when 
the infection began to wax hot in summer and autumn. But 
the bettor parts of London suffered only from their neighbour¬ 
hood to the rest In all the great plagues, so far as is known, 
from that of 1563 onwards, the infection began in the poor 
and crowded skirts of the City, in tho ring of parishes outside 
the walls. A medical writer of the year 1564 says that twice 
in his memory the plague had begun in St Sepulchre's parish 
(he writes it S. Poulkar’s, and would have spoken it SoToul- 
kar’s), the parish outside Newgate, “by reason of many 
fruiterers, poor people, and stinking lanes, as 

Tixe London Turnagain Lane [which ran down tho slope to 
Slums under *1, rs 

Elizabeth. Fleet Ditch and ended at its brink], Sea-coal 

Lane, and other such places.” It was to check 
the growth of these nosts and breeding-places of plague that 
tho proclamation of 1580 was issued, prohibiting buildings on 
now sites within a radius of three miles of the City gates, as well 
as tho sub-division of houses into two or more tenements. The 
fear of plague entering among these “ multitudes,” and ex¬ 
tending thence to the City and throughout the whole realm, 
was the avowed motive of that remarkable ordinance. The 


Liberties were then the slums of tho City, largely beyond 
municipal control, although the mayor’s jurisdiction extended 
to the Bars of the Freedom. The space outside the walls had 
been built,.over without any such regularity of plan as the 
City itself had from an early period. It was about 1540 that 


’fiwarowtbof 

London. 


the three cross-streets of tho Western Liberty 
were paved—-Shoe Lane, Fetter .Lane, and 
Chancery Lane. Between these lanes, or the 


corresponding main arteries in the other parishes, the ground 


was covered by mean tenements approached by a maze of 


alleys. The same process was going on farther afield, the 
country roads arid adjoining open spaces becoming “ pestered,** 
as John Stow says, “with filthy cottages, and with othto 
purprestures, enclosures, fund laystalls, notwithstanding all 
proclamations and Acts of Parliament, made to the contrary,, 
that in some places there scarce remaip,eth ■ a sufficient 'high": 
way for the'meeting of carriages tod drCwA# 

■ The proclamation of 1580' war really 1 er 
■part of ehe City ’of"its. inaMfcy te 
ihniA >Wl$e,It,di.d nothing to«., 
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■ it allowed some three-fourths of the capital to grow up beyond 
the pale of sanitation. 

It would be a mistake to infer from the unwholesome state 
of the crowded ring of parishes outside the 
walls that there was no sanitary knowledge or 
practice. Apart from inoasuros of the nature ia Town*, 

of quarantine for plague (referred to in a 
formor section), much was done in the way of radical sanita¬ 
tion. The danger of nuisances was never unporcoived. At 
first the remedy was “ at his suit that will complain,” or by 
raising an action; but in the Tudor period certain persons 
were elected from among tho citizens to represent all the rest 
as “ scavengers.” Hooker, of Exeter, says that tho scavengers 
“ are necessary officers who cannot be wanting in any well- 
govornod city or town, because by them and their service all 
things noisome to tho health of man and hurtful to tho state 
of tho body of tho commonwealth, aro advertised unto the 
magistrate, and so they bo tho means of tho rodross thereof. 
And therefore thoy be called scavengers, as who saith showers 
or advertisers, for so tho word soundoth.” Thoy wore, in short, 
inspectors of nuisances. An oloction to the office at Ifiswich 
is recorded as early as 1540, on which occasion also four places 
outside the town were appointed for depositing tho refuso or 
soil upon. Stow, in his “ Survey of London,” gives the num¬ 
ber of scavengers in each ward of tho City, along with tho 
number of aldermen and councillors. At Exeter it was part of 
their duty to attend tho mayor to church on Sunday. The 
scavengers of Exeter had also "their service” under them, who 
may have been employed in the actual work of nuisance- 
removal for the common good; but it is probable that tho 
responsibility still rested ordinarily with the individual house¬ 
holder, except in times of plague, when the magistracy appear 
to have undertaken certain elementary duties of municipal 
police, such as cleansing the streets every other day. 

In smaller towns, or in villages* the old usages of the 
Manor Court remained for long a system of 
local sanitary government* The following is 
an example from the Manor Court of Castle 
Combe, in Wiltshire, in 1590 »rr 1 „ 

■. “Hurt the inhabitant# ol the Weot St***tade*'**a»ve the dongs or 
fylth at *T»Ua t>av4:h<wiW'«i^ b^in the inute of Sejmt Andrew th’ 
k K—ton. Ht ' ' 
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apostell next, and ill at they lay no more there within a foote of the wey, 
sub poena iiis iiiid. 

“ And that none shall lay any dnste or any other fylth in the wey or 
pitte belowe Cristopher Besas house, sub poena pro quolibet tempore 
xiid. 

“ And that none shall soyle in the church yerde nor in any of our 
streetes, for every defaulte to lose xiid. 

“ And that the glover shall not wash any skynes, nor cast any other 
fylth or soyle in the water runnynge by his house, sub poena xs.” 

It is said that the same traditional authority of the 
Manor Court for the prevention of nuisances was found in 
existence in certain parishes of England at the time when 
the first Local Government Act came into force, about thirty 
years ago. 

Apart from plague, the cause of which seemod to lie 
deeper than all the sanitation of the time 
t could reach, there were other medical ex- 
the Reign. periences of the reign which show how ele¬ 
mentary was the knowledge of tho sixteenth 
century in all that related to the provocation of disease. 
Hooker, who records the duties of the nuisance inspectors of 
Exeter, is also the authority for a remarkable incident at the 
assizes in that city in March, 1586. Sir Bernard Drake had 
taken on the high seas a Portuguese vessel 
eve ™’ laden with stock-fish from Newfoundland, and 
brought his prize into Dartmouth. The men, to the number 
of thirty-eight, were thrown into "the deep pit and stinking 
dungeon” of Exeter Castle. Their clothing and persons were 
filthy after a season at the cod fishery, and they appear to 
have been left uncared for until the time of the gaol delivery. 
Some of them died, others grew distracted. Infection spread 
from them to the other prisoners, of whom many died. Wheal 
the day of trial came, the Portugals were so weak and ill ithat 
they had to be carried into court. Their starved condition 
moved the compassion of those who saw them, and most ot 
all of the presiding judge, Chief Justice Sir Edmund Anderson, 
"who upon this occasion took a better order for keying all 
prisoners thenceforth in the gaol, and for tho more.',often, 
trials ’’—namely, once a quarter. The need for 
tsras strongly enforced by what followed.. 8oni©» four,teen-daya- 
after the trial, Symptoms of malignant' ' 
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appear in many who had been at the assizes. Constables, 
reeves, tithing-men, jurors (eleven out of one jury of twelve), 
and many of the commons of Exeter, died of it, as well as one 
of the judges and a number of the gentry of Devon:—two 
Careys, a Waldron, Basset, Forteseue, Chichester, Itisdon, and 
Bernard Drake himself within a few days of reaching his 
homo at Crediton. An exactly parallel ease had happened at 
Oxford nine years before. The Queen's Bench Prison in 
Southwark was always crowded, and was never free from the 
“ sickness of the house,” by which a hundred had died in six 
years. The records of coroners’ inquests at Newgate show 
that many deaths occurred among prisoners from “ the pining 
sickness,” and some from “ pestilent fever,” or bloody flux. It 
is not until the prosperous reign of George II. that similar 
experiences of “black assizes” and gaol fever reappear in our 
history. 

The life on board ship was another test, of the public 
health. Two or throe weeks after they had 
beaten off tho Spanish Armada, the English smp&mwSl 
ships wore at anchor in Margate Roads, with 
their crews so crippled by disoaso that it wits found imj:>OHHiblo 
to bring the vessels through tho Downs to Dover. Admiral 
Lord Howard wrote: “ They sicken one day, and die tho next.” 
And in another letter: " It is a most pitiful sight to see the 
men die in tho streets of Margate. The Elizabeth Jona* has 
lost half her crew. Of all tho men brought out by Sir Richard 
Townsend, he has but one alive.” Musty rations and want of 
clothes were believed to have brought on Bickness in tho first 
instance, which must have turned to infection afterwards. 

Of tho Armada itself, the fifty ships which escapod 
destruction returned to Corunna and Santander in such a 
state of disoaso that tho inhabitants shut their doors against 
the disembarking sailors. Those were probably instances of 
ship-fever, or dysentery, or perhaps, in the case of tho Spanish 
ships, of true plague. A more ordinary incident—an incident 
almost inseparable from a voyage that lasted three months or 
longer—was scurvy. Sir Richard Hawkins believed that ho 
knew of ton thousand men lost by it during tho twenty 
years that he had used the sea; “It is the plague of tho sea, 
and the spoil of mariners " In Lancaster's firet woyage for the 
East India Company in 1001, he kept the crew of his flagship 

KK 2 
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in comparatively good health, until he could land them at the 
Cape, by serving out lime-juice so long as his small stock of 
it lasted. The other ships, after a throe months’ voyage, had 
their crews so reduced or crippled by scurvy, that they wore 
scarcely able to let fall an anchor or hoist out thoir boats. 
An incident told of a coasting cruiser, in a letter from one of 
her company which Purchas saw a few years after, is as 
follows: a drumbler, of Ipswich, called the Amitie, was 
employed in the Queen’s service for two years (about 1600) on 
the north coast of Ireland, during which time she is said to 
have lost by scurvy thirty-two of hor original crew of forty 
men, notwithstanding their facilities for getting “ fresh victuals 
and many other helps.” 

One other aspect of the public health dosorves a brief 
notice. The two endowed hospitals of London were St. 
Bartholomew’s and St Thomas’s, both of them ancient 
ecclesiastical foundations which had been preserved to the 
sick poor at the dissolution of the monasteries. William 
Clowes, surgeon to the former, makes, in a book of the year 
1579, a revelation as to the class of patients who occupied 
the hospitals at that time which cannot but excite surprise. 
Throe out of four, it appears, were admitted as in-patients for 
the French pox: “ I speake nothing of St. Thomas Hospital, 
and other houses about this eitye, where an infinite multitude 
are. dayly in cure. ... It hapneth in the house of Saint 
Bartholomew very seldome but that among every twentye 
diseased persons that are taken in, fiftene of them have the 
pocks." Along with three other surgeons of the hospital, he 
had cured one thousand and more such patients in five years. 
For this deplorable state of things he blames the great num¬ 
ber of rogues and vagabonds and the numerous lewd ale¬ 
houses, “ which are the very nests and harbourers of stick 
filthy creatures.” 


The Queen showed her sense of the power of the drama to 
guide public feeling when in, the .first ; yeW/'bf 
ker reign she issued a proclama^on agWhSt;' 
the performance of all: play^' 

■*’ time. *1 second proc^atiofl. 
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and two justices of the peace for performances in the country. 
Furthermore, players were forbidden to touch 
questions of religion and government. 6 Theatre ‘ 
Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, at once applied for a 
liconce for his private company of players. As yet the boys 
of the Royal chapels, or of the great city schools, the young 
lawyers of the Inns of Court, undergraduates at the universi¬ 
ties, and tho retainers of courtiers were the only actors of the 
new comedies and tragedies written on tho classical model 
which wore beginning to be fashionable at court* Tho 
common people attended tho Mystery and Morality plays at 
religious festivals, and hoard there many allusions to current 
theological controversy; they also wont to see tho Chronicle 
Histories, in which historical personages wero introduced in¬ 
stead of tho allegorical abstractions and virtues and vices as 
of yoro; and at tho beginning of tho reign they crowded to 
see the new “interludes,” such as Haywood was writing, in 
which fictitious characters, drawn to resemble real life, were 
for tho first time introduced. Tho moral interlude had be¬ 
come farcical, but as yet tho populace had no tragedies or 
comedies, and for the first fifteen years of Elizabeth’s reign 
tho drama as we understand it was an amusement peculiar to 
royalty. The Queen’s Yeoman of tho Revets kopt an “ acting- 
box,” which had to sorvo tho whole country; its masks, 
dresses, and properties wero hired to the schools, tho Inns of 
Court, tho Universities, and also to country-players, who are 
reported to have damaged them, “ by reason of tho press of 
the people, and foulness both of the way end soil of tho 
wearers, who for the most part bo of the meanest sort of 
men.”t But ore long tho noblemen, tho schools, and tho 
Queon’s players found that money was to be made by public 
performances, and to this end stages wero erected in inn- 
yards, and the audience viewed the performance from, the 
inn-galleries. In London tho Bell in Gracious (now Grace- 
church) Street, the Bull in Blshopsgate Street, and the Bello 
Sauvago on Ludgate Hill were tho most famous. 

The City authorities' were voiy jealous of their powers 
in licensing plays, as it was thought that crowded assemblies 
helped to spread the plague. Harrison, in his * Chronology,” 

* Fleay, “Obroolole History ot fbm LmUtea Btege,” p. 10. 

t J. P. Col Her,« English Drwurtlo 'tratry f, l 191. 
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1572, writes that “for this reason plays are banished for a 
time out of London.” He adds, “Would to God these com¬ 
mon plays were exiled altogether as seminaries of impiety, 
and their theatres pulled down as no better than houses of 
baudry.” In 1574, however, the Queen exercised her authority 
to permit Leicester’s company to act within the City of 
London, “except in time of common prayer or of common 
plague.” Next year the Common Council complained of the 
“ inordinato haunting of groat multitudes of people, especially 
youth, to plays, interludes, and shows,” of gross conduct “ in 
inns having chambers and secret placos adjoining to their 
open stages and galleries,” of tho “ waste of money by poor 
and fond persons, of pick-purses, and of tho spread of 
sedition,” and forbade all plays, except those played in private 
houses for marriages and festivities. 

In response to an appeal from the players, the Lord Mayor 
conceded them permission to play when the death-rato was 
less than fifty per week. To avoid such stringent regulations, 
the players determined to build a house suitable for dramatic 
performances outside the limits of the City, in the Liberty of 
Halliwell, out in tho fields of Shoreditch, the favourite 
practising ground of archers. 

In Harrison’s “ Chronology,” under the date 1572, he 
speaks of “ theatres,” and says, “ it is an evident token of a 
wicked time when players wax so rich that they can build 
such houses.” The word “theatre” may here mean not a 
house adapted for dramatio performances, but a stage, or 
“pageant house,” as it was called, which, when used for 
Morality plays, was sometimes three storeys high, and very 
elaborate. If the word be used in the modern sense, and if 
Harrison wrote the passage in 1572, it is the first mention 
of such houses. In Lambard’s “Perambulation of Kent,” 
1576, we read 

“ Those who go to Paris Garden, the Bell Savage, and the Theatre to 
behold bear-baiting, interlndee, or fence-play must not account of any 
pleasant spectacle unless first they pay one penny at the gate, a second at 
the entry of the scaffold, and a third for quiet sitting.” 

This is the first mention of the house called the " Theatre,” in 
Holiywell Lane, Shoreditch, which was the first bnijtt 
London. About this rime also the “Curtain” irt Moerfields, 
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Shoreditch, was built. Both houses were quite in the country, 
and surrounded by fields. The name “ curtain ” had belonged 
of old to the land on which the theatre of that name was 
built; a Curtain Row existed as late as 1745; it is now 
Gloucester Street. As Sunday was at first the only day on which 
players were licensed to perform, it was noted in 1578 that 
the Theatre and Curtain were as full as they could throng, 
and ministers wore disturbed at service by the noise of the 
drum which summoned the audience. In 1588 a company of 
Queen’s players, which was managed by Leicester’s two chief 
actors, Burbago and. Lanoham, played in the Theatre, and 
acquired a special right to the title “ Queen’s Players,” which 
had hithorto belonged to all who performed before the Queen. 

Throughout the reign the drama was encouraged at the 
Universities, and performances were given of 
plays in English and Latin, by modern and th^uSveriatiM. 
ancient writers, at Oxford and Cambridge, 
where the Aulidariu of Plautus was played in King’s College 
Chapel on a Sunday afternoon,* in honour of Her Majesty’s 
visit, Harrington says, the wiser hut not the "prosyser” sort 
at Cambridge thought there might bo much good in well- 
penned comedies, and especially tragedies. In 1587 Marlowe 
and Greene left Cambridge for London, and created a now 
spirit in the drama. Plays had no " long runs ” in those days, 
and the rivalry of the stages in socking out new plays by 
educated playwrights was keen. This rivalry led to an in¬ 
crease in the number of thoatres, and by 1592 the “Rose” had 
been built in Bankside, Southwark. Therein 
that year Shakespeare acted as a member of n 
Lord Strange's company, managed by Hnnslow, In 1594 the 
Earl of Sussex’s company performed Shakespeare’s Titus 
Andronieus, a piece whoso revolting story was well adapted 
to the prevalent taste for horrors. In 1694 he played before 
the Queen at Greenwich, and in his Comedy of Errors at 
Gray's Inn, It has been estimated that out of twenty-eight 
plays acted before the Queen by the Lord Chamborlain’s 
company, twenty were Shakespeare’#.! A contemporary 
writer says that between March and July, 1092, ten thousand 
people saw the First Fart of Emry VLj and whether this 

* Kfiofeolii, “ Profwwna#,*' L t«fl. f fitly, H Utt of Hbaheopoom,” p. 47. 
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be an exaggeration or not, it is evident that the need of more 
theatres was felt, for, in 1596, Burbage, Shakespeare’s follow- 
actor, bought a large house in Blackfriars, which ho converted 
into a private theatre, and before the end of the century two 
important new theatres were built in Bankside. The district 
chosen was one of extreme squalor, known as the Clink or 
Bishop of Winchester’s Liberty, and of evil reputation; but as 
the new “ Globe ” and “ Fortune ” were visited by boat, the 
inconveniences of access were not so great as to the Theatre 
and Curtain in remote Shoreditch. The new thoatres did not 
follow the classical model described by 
^e^eatM. 0 * Vitruvius, as the contemporary Italian 
theatres did, but like the old Theatre and 
Curtain, they followed a plan which is generally believed to be 
an imitation of the arrangement of an inn-courtyard, whore 
the stagings about the house formed ready-made balconies, 
galleries, and boxes (p. 521). The floor was filled with the 
poorest part of the audience, the "groundlings” or "pit,” 1 
who had.to stand pressed up against the stage, which was 
raised on a small scaffold. 

From contemporary pictures* it can be seen that the 
Globe was not fully roofed in; the audience alone wore under 
the thatched roof; yet there were plays even in winter time, 
for a performance in February is recorded. It was built 1598-9 
by the actor Burbage, who had been a carpenter, out of the 
materials of the Theatre, which was pulled down. It stood 
close to the bear-garden, and had as its sign Atlas supporting 
the globe. It was octagonal, and built of wood, lath, and 
plaster. The Fortune, between Cross Street and Golding 
Lane, was built by Alleyn, Burbage’s rival, 1599-1600, at a 
cost of £520. The contract is extant,t and shows it to have 
been a square, measuring 80 foot outside, 55 inside, three 
storeys in height, " with four convenient divisions for gentle¬ 
men’s rooms and other sufficient divisions for twopenny 
rooms,” with seats throughout the house. Over the stage 
there was to be a covering, but in aft other respects it appears 
to have resembled the Globa ■ ‘ 1 ■> ■ . C ■■■' 

These two playhouses, where alone' performances / Vere 

1 * Wittiaado, "J&Mjdtaa : ■- 

f “Oatllaa of tho Lifs of Sh*te# I wwe,'’ 

p. 208. ' '' ■' ’’ ' 1 ' ' 1 i; - 
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sanctioned in 1 (iOO, wore the great social and political centres 
of the time. The Globe was a mooting-place for those con¬ 
cerned in the Essex rebellion. The Master of the Revels \yas 
dramatic censor, and an attempt was made to check the 
political use of tho stage when in 1581 a divine and a statesman 
wore ordered to help him. Nevertheless the Martin Marprolate 
tracts (p. 4.‘}f)) were answered from tho stage, and plays were 
filled with political allusions, obscurely put to 
evade the authorities, and now difficult to 
understand. Every educated man made a 
point of reading now plays, and of larding his discourse with 
quotations from tho plays then running, lie must speak “ in 
print,” and keep a “huge long-scraped stock of well-j>ouned 
plays." In tho playhouses tho gallants congregated, and in 
private theatres, such as Burbage’s Blackfriars Theatre, they 
hired goats on tho stage, whore they could show oft' their 
clothes and their skill in taking tobacco to the best 
advantage. 

“ Rufus, the enartirr, at the t hint re, 

Leaving the heat and most eotixpieumte place, 

Doth either to the stage himself transfer, 

Or through a grate doth show his double face i 
For that tho clamorous fry of Inns of Court 
Fills up the private rooms of greater price: 

And such a place whore all may have resort, 

He in hla singularity doth despise,” * 

Another favourite place, the worst for seeing but tho best 
for being seen, was tho box adjoining tho balcony at the back 
of the stage, which tho actors used for plays within plays. In 
Elizabeth’s reign prices varied from a penny to a shilling; in 
the noxt reign they rose. Twopenny rooms or boxes ami tho 
twopenny gallery are often mentioned, but sixpence seems to 
havo been the most usual foe. The St. Paul’s private theatre 
had no seats at less than fourpenee, and its audience was 
more select; there 

“ . . . A nan shall not Ini choked 
With the med of garlic, aer he pasted 

■ 'ha' 1685 a Dutehihaa players might 

to.. ''^bo^ act anything 

; * Air, (fitmtet, it. 10); 
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new, when people have to pay double. They porforxn nearly 
every day in the week; notwithstanding plays 
^iiei!nuM. 0f are forbidden on Friday and Saturday, this 
prohibition is not observed.” * The aver¬ 
age daily expenditure on a dramatic performance has been 
estimated at forty-five shillings; a new play was known to 
cost £6 13s. 4d., though a private theatre would be willing to 
give double that amount. The data concerning actors’ salarios 
are not precise, but it appears that the takings wore dividod 
into shares and fractions of shares: the master-sharers or 


proprietors of the theatre got a certain proportion of shares, 
others three-quarter or half sharos, and the poorest actors 
or hirelings about 6s. a week, according to Gosson’s “ School 
of Abuse,” 1579. Malone estimated that a good actor might 
get £90 a year (an outside estimate), t Sweet bully Bottom’s 
“ sixpence a day in Pymmm or nothing ” was to be a pension 
for life, such as Preston got from the Queen for his acting 
in the play of Dido, at King’s College, Cambridgo4 

As a rule the play began at one o’clock, and as tho public 
„ playhouses were not roofed in, the perform- 

ance was by daylight Tho private theatres 
in dwelling-houses alone had evening performances. Plays 
were advertised by bills in the town, and the signal that the 
play had begun was the hoisting of a flag. All classes whiled 
away tho intervals between the acts by eating fruit, especially 
apples, cracking nuts, card-playing, and smoking. Ladies 
attended, and, when masks came into fashion, were masked. 


As yet no woman acted, and it fell to "some squeaking 
Cleopatra” to "hoy” her greatness. The floor of the stage 
was strewn with rushes; in front was a curtain which was 
drawn from the sides. 


The nature of scenery in the reign of Elisabeth has been 
much debated, § and many passages may ha 
sta^CMpentlry. which seem to show that stage effects 
were very primitive, while others seem die*- 
tinetly to point to the use of movable scenes. Sir Philip 


* Bye, “ England as seen by Foreigners,” p. 88. 
t 11 Historical Account of the Bnglish Stage,” p. 179 (ed. 1881). 
| Ittcliols, “ Progresses” i. 181. 

13. P. Collier, “English Dramatic Poetry,” ill. 178. Dm**, 
and his Time*,” 1L SIS, eeqft. 
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Sidney makes fun of tlx; written) labels used to explain what 
the properties were intended to represent, hut ho may bo 
speaking of rustic acting only. There certainly were trap¬ 
doors in Elizabeth’s reign, and in 151)2 a stage direction bids 
Venus bo let down from the top of the stage, and when she 
has said her speech, “if you can conveniently, let a chair 
come down from the top of the stage and draw her up.” 
Shakespeare’s stage directions involve the use of walls and 
battlements, from which actors could speak, and the minute 
descriptions his diameters give of scones in which they find 
themselves must often have been ludicrous if the objects 
spokon of wore not represented on the stage. Undoubtedly 
scenery was used for the Queen’s great masques and pageants, 
and it may reasonably bo supposed that towards the end of 
the reign it was being used on the stage so far as there was 
space for it 

English players and their playing became famous through¬ 
out Europe; largo towns in Germany and the Motherlands 
were visited as early as 1/55)1, and in 155)7 a company of 
English actors performed for seven days before the court 
at Stuttgart Amateurs soon took to playing Shakespeare, 
and in 1607 sailors beguiled a weary voyage to the East 
Indios by acting liichanl II. and Hamlet, which the captain 
permitted, “to keep his |ieoplo from idleness, unlawful 
games, or sleep." * 

Allusion has already been made to smoking in theatres; 
by the end of the reign, the practice had rotnjxso 
become general. Sir .John Hawkins is be¬ 
lieved to havo first brought tobacco to England in 1565. 
Stow, in his " Annales,” gives 1677 as the date of its first 
introduction; but it was certainly used medicinally before that 
time. Under the year f573 of his “Chronology," Harrison 
writes: “In those days, the taking-in of tho smoke of the 
Indian herb called Tabaoo by an instrument formed like 
a little ladle, whereby it passoth from the mouth into the 
head and stomaoh, is greatly taken up and used in England, 
against rheums and some other diseases engendered in the 
lungs and inward parts, and not without effect,” In 15137, he 
was complaining of its jsrlhfc of efficacy, due perhaps, he says, 
to the “ repugnancy of bur constitution unto the operation 

... 
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thereof” Spenser and Lilly write of it as a drug; Shake¬ 
speare, strange to say, never mentions it. 

It was Sir Walter Raleigh’s example that first made 
smoking fashionable in England. In 1586, three sea-captains 
had drawn much attention to themselves by “drinking” 
tobacco in the streets of London in the form of twisted leaves 
or “segars.” In ten years’ time, to learn to “drink” or “take” 
tobacco was a necessary part of a gentleman’s education. 
Lodge, in 1596, speaks of the foolish fellow who will lug you 
in his arms, kiss you on the cheek, and cry with an oath: “ I 
love you, you know, my poor heart. Come to my chamber for 
a pipe of tobacco; there lives not a man in this world that I 
more honour.” In 1698, Chamberlain* noted that certain 
mad knaves took tobacco on the way to bo hangod at Tyburn. 
Raleigh, too, in the next reign, took a pipe of tobacco bofore 
he went to the scaffold, "which some formal persons wore 
scandalised at; ” but, says his biographer Aubrey, “ I think it 
was well and properly done to settle his spirits.” 

The story that certain astonished observers of Raleigh 
smoking thought he was on fire, and threw a pot of ale over him 
to quench him, seems to be apocryphal. In 1598 Hentznor, a 
foreigner on a visit to England, records that at the bear-baitings 
and everywhere else the English are constantly smoking “ the 
Nicotian weed,” “and generally in this manner: they have 
pipes on purpose made of clay, into the farther end of which 
they put the dry herb, so dry that it may be rubbed into 
powder, and, lighting it, they draw the smoke into their 
mouths, which they puff out again through their nostrils like 
funnels, along with it plenty of phlegm and defluxion from 
the head.”t Soon after its introduction, tobacco sold for 3s. 
an ounce—at least 18s, of our rppney. Every fashionable 
smoker carried much elaborate apparatus in the form of tongs, 
priming-irons, and the like. Aubrey says that pipes were at 
first made of silver, and that the poor were content with ft 
walnut-shell and a straw. One pipe often had to 'suffice for 
’ several, and was handed round the table. Some landladies 
hired out pipes at 3d. the pipeful By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century smoking began to be blttorly opposed, 
especially by the Puritans, and in 1662 “ Work fbr Ohimnoy- 

* Lett®**, CtmaSm Sooi*tjv p, 29, f Ry«,p.ri& 
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sweepers, or a Warning for Tobacconists ” was written and 
answered. It was the smokers who were called “ tobacconists.”* 
Besides smoking and going to plays, a man of fashion had 
many other means, innocent or the reverse, of 
making time pass quickly. The order of the Town Ufe " 
day for an idler, Sir John Harrington tells us, was chess in the 
morning; after dinner, cards; then, to exercise the arms, dice; 
to exorcise the body, tennis; warmed by this, ho will cool 
himself at the “ tables,” backgammon, shovel-board, or billiards; 
and, tired out with them, go to a play or an interlude— 
probably an evening performance at a private theatre. 

In one of Davies’ “ Epigrams ” an idler’s life is sketched 
thus:— 

“ First, ho (loth riso at tea ; and at eleven 
He goes to ‘ Gyls,* where ho doth eat till one ; 

Then sees a play till six, and imps at seven; 

And after supper straight to bed is gone; 

And there till ton noxt day ho doth remain, 

And then ho dines, and sees a Comedy, 

And then he sups, and goes to bed again : 

Thus round he runs without variety.” 

“ Gyls ” was the restaurant or “ ordinary,” probably near 
St Giles, Cripplegate. In choosing his " ordinary," JDekker, 
in his “ Gull’s Horn-book,” written early in the next reign, 
recommends the gallant to seek that of the largest reckoning. 
A shilling dinner was a good one; the lawyer’s was threepence. 

Muoh time could be spent at the barber's—especially when 
long hair and love-looks came in fashion at the end of the 
reign. The cuts of beards were various, and the barber would 
ask: "Willyou be trimmed to look fierce or pleasant?" 
Moustachios were curled up like two horns, if possible, to reach 
the forehead, the countenance was washed with sweetballs, and 
then—to Stubbes' regret—the barber refused to say what his 
charge was.f In dress, no change in general character dis¬ 
tinguishes the end of the reign from the beginning; but 
the changes in detail continued uncoasing. 

Sports and games were not in vogue among Londoners 
as they were in the, country; howling, gam- 
bling, and dicing had in great measure sup- w “* , ‘ 
planted them. Biding was the chief exercise, and archery was 

* Fairboli, “ Tobaooe: Urn Btotwy and AawoUUon*.’' 

. f Stabhe*, Fart H. M» ,■ 
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still practised in London for exorcise and .amusement. As 
all men carried daggers and every fashionable man a rapier, 
fencing and sword-exercise were much taught. In I5(i5 the 
Queen issued a proclamation to limit and control tine “schools 
of fence,” in which “ the multitude and tho common people" 
were being taught “ to play at all kinds of weapons,” and the 
size of tho rapier and dagger was regulated. To the end of 
tho reign tho streots were thronged with idle serving-men 
wearing their lord’s badge, and ready to fight thoir lord’s 
street-battles. A “ good fellow,” a “ merry Greok,” was always 
“ a sinful, brawling, quarrelsome fighter.” 

Tho Regent Street of Elizabethan London was Ohoapside 
—a lino, broad, paved stroot, containing, on 

The treats. H0Ut } 1 a p{ C) the fine set of houses called 

Goldsmith’s Row. Holbom was the Elizabethan Kensington, 
boasting of gardens and fresh air. A “ church 
Mndjwi street*. p ara( j 0 » waf) fold evor y d a y j n « Paul’s Walk,” 

tho nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a sanctuary for debtors. 
Here tho fashionable tailor took his ordor, and jotted down 
the measurements behind a convenient pillar. Hither men 
wont to display thoir clothes; and hero tho well-dressed man 
must have a care to tho slide of his cloak from the shoulder, 
and, if its lining wore rich, must mind ho clutch it behind his 
back as if in a great rage. Another sanctuary for fraudulent 
debtors was Whitefriars or Alsatia, and here tho outcasts of 
society congregated. There were many fashionable houses in 
tho neighbourhood of Mark or Mart Lane (Fenchuroh Street) 
—for instance, Sir Francis Walsingham’s and one of Essex's 
houses in Seething Lane. Burghloy’s house was in the 
Strand, and there also was Leicester’s, afterwards occupied 
by Essex.* 

Each trade occupied its own quarter of the town, and every 
shop had its own sipihoard. The haberdashers 
and mercers wore in the fine houses on London 
Rri<lge-~tho only bridge. Tho grocers vjero in Bucktersbuiy; 
the butchers, tavern-keepers, and cooks in Eastoheap (where 
FalstafPs inn. the Boar’s Mead, stood). Tho aotors’ tavern, 
the Mermaid, was in Ohoapside. The booksellers woro ia 
St Paul’s Churchyard. A number of good shops were placed 


Wh**&*y aad Oaonlngham,“ London, Pm sod Ptmnt* 
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in the upper storeys of the new Royal Exchange; but those on 
the ground floor proved a failure, as it was too dark. Most 
shops, except the goldsmiths’, were still without glass windows; 
and, accordingly, little display was possible. The noise and 
dirt of the London streets were much complained of; the 
Thames, too, was dirty, and the smell acquired by clothes 
which had been washed in it was notorious. Familiar sights 
in London streets were the conduits of water flowing at the 
junction of thoroughfares, the water-carriers or “ cobs ” with 
their casks of water, selling to thoso who preferred not to go 
to the conduit for it, and in certain well-known places the 
apparatus for the punishment of criminals adorned the streets; 
on Comhill woro tho stocks, pillory, and cage; by Thames-side 
the cucking-stools for scolds; and on London Bridge, in 15!hS, 
thirty traitors’ heads were still fixed on one of tho towers. 

Riding and rowing wore tho ordinary moans of transit. 
Tho fashionable gentleman never walked anywhere, lest his 
brilliant shoos should suttbr. I >avies writes:— 

“ Fauntus, nor lord, nor knight, nor wise, nor old, 

To every placo about tho town doth ride; 

Ho ridoK into tho Fioldw plays to behold. 

Ho rides to take boat at the waterside, 

Ho rides to Paul’s, ho rides to th’ Ordinary.” 

Watermen wore analogous in Elizabeth’s time to the 
chairmen of a later date and to tho cabmen 
of our time. The riverside was lined with Traft0 ' 

landing-places, and, according to Harrison, 2,000 wherries were 
kept upon it, and 3,000 poor men maintained themselves by 
boating. 

The sights in and round London which were most at¬ 
tractive to visitors were the monuments 
of Westminster and St, Paul's, which ** 

were explained by showmen, the viow 
of London from the top of St. Paul’s damaged steeple, 
on payment of one penny (and horo Dokker recommends 
his “ Gull" to cam his name in tho loads), and also tho 
armour and animals in the Tower, Tho primitive Zoological 
Gardens at the Tower contained, in 15D8, three lionesses, 
ono lion, a tiger, a lynx, A wolf, a porcupine, and an eagle, all 
kept in a remoto place, K fitted tip for the purpose with wooden 
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lattices at the Queen’s expense.” * H&mptoh Court and Wind¬ 
sor Castle were much visited. Those who cared for music 
went to evening prayer at St. Paul’s, where a delightful organ 
was played and accompanied with other instruments. English 
choral singing was famous. 

In the chapel of Windsor Castle the Duke of Wiirtomberg 
listened “ for more than an hour to the beautiful music, tho 
usual ceremonies, and the English sermon. Tho music, 
especially the organ, was exquisitely played, for at times you 
could hear the sound of comets, flutes, then fifes and other 
instruments; and there was likewise a little boy who sang so 
sweetly amongst it all, and throw such a charm over tho 
music with his littlo tongue, that it was really wonderful to 
listen to him” Fiddling in taverns, bands in theatres, and 
ballad-singing in the streets, provided 'music for the poor. 
The ballad-singer’s auditory, * which hath at Temple Bar his 
standing chose, and to the vulgar sings an alehouse story,” is 
described at length by Sir John Davies: 

“ First stands a porter, then an oyster-wife 
Doth stint her cry and stays her steps to hear him; 

Then comes a out-purse, ready with % knife ” 


to detach the tempting hanging-pocket everybody wore; and 
by him stands the constable, never thinking of tho arrest he 
should be making. The English were reported by Hentzner 
in 1598 to be “ vastly fond of great losses that fill the ear, 
sueh as the firing of oannon, drum#, Am the ringing of bells; 
so that in London it is common for a number of them, that 
have got a glass in their heads, to go into some belfry and ring 
the bells for hours together for the sake of exercise.” At the 
tavern-suppers of the wealthy the favourite musio was that of 
the comet and sackbut. ' 

The great duties of countrywomen were good housewifery 
and hospitality, but in London hospitality 
was noglooted. Men of'all ranks dfe®d''''At'' 
the ordinary and supped; at th©; : ''fca^«ri^. : ; ; 
and ha London, “where every;'man ip ; 
man for all,’’t Harrison complains ' that : men /eixeuisecriQ^t 
niggardliness on the ground of littk> 
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fat capon, or plenty of beef and mutton largely bestowed upon 
them in the country,” in London “a cup of wine or boor, 
with a napkin to wipe the lips, and an * You are heartily 
welcome/ are thought, to be a great entertainment” The 
marketing was left freely in the hands of the married women. 
Of thorn a Dutchman writes 

“ Thoy are well dressed, fond of taking it easy, and commonly leave the 
care of household matters and drudgery to their servants. They sit before 
their doors, decked out in fine clothes, in order to nee and be seen of the 
passers-by. In all banquets and feastH thoy are shown the greatest honour. 
They employ their time in walking and riding, in playing at cards, visiting 
their friends, making merry with them at child-births, christenings, cliurcli- 
ings, and funerals; and all this with the permission and knowledge of 
their husbauds, as such is the custom. This is why England is called the 
paradise of married women. The girls who arts not yet married are kept 
much more rigorously and strictly than in the Low Countries.” * 

England was. called the purgatory of servants aud the liell 
of horses, because servants wore treated with arrogance and 
horses wore hard-worked. The paradise of married women 
was, perhaps, not entirely free from tho note of monotony, and 
to vary the employments paradise provided, card-playing was 
much in vogue. Harrington t argues that men and women should 
be allowed to play cards,, since men caunot be always convers¬ 
ing nor women always " pricking in clouts." Tho Queen had 
in her own life sot an example of diligent application to study, 
which at the begmning df her reign was followed, but in 1587 
Harrison distinguishes %e " ancient” ladies of tho Court “ who 
shun idleness, who work be read tho Scriptures, our own or 
foreign histories, write volumes of their own, or make transla¬ 
tions into English or Latin," from the young " who apply their 
time to lutes, citherns, prioksong, and all kind of music for 
recreation’s sake.” 

Aocording to Stubbes, young unmarried women loved “ to 
show ooyness in gestures, mincedness in words and speeches, 
gmgerimess' in tripping on toes like young goats, demure 
nicety and babyishness,” when they went out with their silk 
. seams “ cast about their faces fluttering in the wind, or riding 
in their velvet visors, with two holes out for the eyes.” The 
patoage calls to Tttind.Hhmlet’s “God hath given yon one 
.fobs, owlyou makb ■ ..'««XQtfcsWryou jig, you amble, 

- ;* Rye, p. 73. ■' ■: , f t p. 300. 
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and you lisp, and nickname God’s creatures, and inako yo'ur 
wantonness your ignorance.” Muck immorality resulted from 
the child-marriages which were common in fashionable life. 
The introduction of tho use of masks in public places, which 
became general at tho close of tho reign, did not tend to 
improve the moral tone of the upper classes. 

The element of sham in Elizabethan society was large, 
but perhaps it was little more than super- 
^ society? ° f bike the Queen’s false hair and 

painted face, and like her lies and equivoca¬ 
tions, they were shams that deluded no one. Harrington, the 
Queen’s favourite godson, thus lashes the weaknesses of him¬ 
self and his follows—“ We go bravo in apparel that wo may 
be taken for better men than wo be, wo use much boinbastings 
and quiltings to seem better framed, bettor shouldered, smaller 
waisted, and fuller thighed than wo are, wo barb and shave oft 
to soem younger than we are, we use perfumes both inward 
and outward to seem sweeter, wear corked shoos to seem 
taller, use courteous salutations to seem kinder, lowly obeis- 
anco to seem humbler, and grave and godly communication to 
seem wiser and devouter than wo be.’’* 

Tt was a worldly ago, an age that was, before all, practical— 
practical and worldly oven in its views of religion. “ I care 
not what you talk to me of God, so as I may have the prince 
and the laws of tho realm on my side,” said an Englishman 
who had lately returned from Italy. Perhaps his view was 
exceptional, for the proverb runs—" An Englishman Italianato 
is a devil incarnate.” Though crowds went to hear sermons 
because to do so was fashionable, there were some who 
lamented that godlessness also was tho fashion. Thero was. 
plenty of spiritual allusion in conversation, Oven in Parlia>. 
mentary debate, but on the whole, Elizabethan spirituality ■ 
confined itself to words. It remained for tho Purita»- revo¬ 
lution to sweep away tho outward signs of wqpldlinoas, .the/ 
bombastings, quiltings, per&mes, and Oorked shols^and to do ' 
what was possible to bring genuine religious fooling home to- 
the heart of man. 

* “ Nugae Anttfaw,” L p r $«>.. 
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A VTH0RTT1ES, Mrt 1-1OD:}. 

OKNEX1AL III8T0EY. 

Tho principal authorities arc the same as those given in <\ xi., with the subsf i- 
tution for tho Calendar of MSS. at. Hatfield House of Motley’s History of the 
United Netherlands. On the defeat of the Spanish Armada, consult tho volumes 
issued by tho Navy Records Society. 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Religion. —Besides tho authorities named in tho text, tho editorial prolegomena 
of Kehlo to his edition of Hooker, and of Arbor to his of the Mary relate Tracts will 
he found useful. See also Perry, History of the Church of England; Heylin, 
History of the Presbytery ; Mjiskell, Martin Mar prelate. With regard, in especial, 
to the controversy its to church government, tho following may he added: Shite 
Papers, Domestic; Hatfield House MSS.; Prothero’s Selection of ('omtitntionul 
Documents, 15.50-1 (>03 ; Strype’s Memorials , (J vols. ; do. Annals , 7 vols.; do. 
hires of Cranmor, Parker, Whitgift, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries (reprinted 
at Oxford 1812-1H28); Zurich Letters (Parker Soc.), 4 vols.; Neal, History of the 
Puritans; Mursden, Early Puritans ; Gilbert W. Child, Church and State under the 
Tudors. 

Warfare. —Grose, Military Antiquities; Longman, Archery , among modem 
hooks; for original sources Sir «T. Smytho, Discourses, 1500; H. Bar wick, Brief 
Discourse, 1504; Sir Roger Williams, Brief Discourse of War, 1500. 

Discovery and Exploration, 1558-1003.—Hakluyt, Voyages; Pureluis, Pilgrims; 
Harrisse, Voyages; Original works of Elizabethan travellers not in Hakluyt, e.g. 
Fletcher, 'Jluxs Commonwealth ; Works of Jerome Horsey; Parry, Travels of Sir 
Anthtmy Shirley in Persia, etc.; early records of East India ComjKiny; Bancroft, 
History of America, Vol. I,; Brown* Genesis of tho United States ; Klphin stone, 
British Power in India; Fox Bourne, English Seamen under the Tudors. 

Economic History, Sanitary ffeimer, and Social Life.— An in c. xi. 

Ireland.— Soe list appeuded to e. xi.; Pacata Hibernia, od. 1810; and Kilkenny 
Archaeological Journal, 1850-57, p. 250. 
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the world, 500,501 

Cecil, William (see Burloigh, Lord) 
Census of seafaring population or Eng¬ 
land, 475 

Chaloner, Thomas, his voyage to Algiers, 
214 

Chancellor, Richard, 205,207,217, 219-226 
Chantries, 35,176 

Chapman, George, Elizabethan dramat¬ 
ist, 513, 523 

Charles V. of Spain, relations with 
Henry VIII., 3 

Charterhouse, used as a royal storehouse 
after expulsion of member*, 56 
Cheapsido in Elizabeth's roign, 574 
Cheko, Sir John, 91,98; tutor of Edward 
VI., 94; 191,334 
Cherries, introduction of, 167 
Child life in Scotland, 408 
Chimneys, 395, 537 
Christ's Hospital, 182, 264 
Church: growth of superstition, 35, (37; 
corruptions and abuses. 38, 39: re¬ 
constructive movement from within, 
39, 40: movement towards reform by 
substitution of English tor Latin, 40, 
41; numbers of clergy, churches and 
other buildings, 41; alliance with tho 
State, 29,30,43; causes of revolution, 
48-50; and the royal supremacy, 29, 
30,51; reconstructive policy of Henry 
vfrh, 66-70: controlled by the State 
under Elizabeth, 308,300; settlement 
under Elizabeth, 307-317; reform of 
tho Liturgy, 313: Act of Uniformity, 
814; the Injunctions, 314; Articles, 
315; ritual, 316; discipline, 310; gov¬ 
ernment, 317; attempts to enforce 
uniformity, 419, 420; struggle with 
Puritanism, 432-443; and Anglican 
doctrine, 440,441; In Scotland, 284,466 
Church of the Middle Agee. It* faU .6 
Church and State under Henry VIXL, 
20 , 30, 48; at the close of Henry 
VIII.’s reign, 62-54; under Edward 
VI., 175-177; under Eliza! .. 

Church courts, 38, 441, 4*2 
Church Law, revision or. 170 
Churchyard, Thomas, 345 
Cinque-cento painted glass, 283 
Cip|uePgrt 8 , their decay, 16 

Clarence, Duke of/andthe Irish* 3 
Cla«^ Balance of, under Henry 

Claasfa-system, 427,438 

to tb* “A: 

Loan ^ audl BmoMmo*,* ^ ti 
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Clowes, W. Laird: The Navy under 
Henry VIII., 77-85; the Navy under 
Edward VI. and Mary, 202-208; the 
Armada, 410-418; Elizabethan Navy, 
458-477 

Clowes, William (surgeon), his report on 
hospital patients, 584 
Coaches, 307 

Gobbler, Captain,” and the Lincolnshire 
rising, 22 

Coinage: its debasement under Henry 
VIII., 28, HO. 124,125; under Edward 
and Mary, 242, 213; of Henry VIII., 
Edward and Mary, 238, 239; of Eliza¬ 
beth, 323-325, 380-302, 515, 546 
Colot, Dean, on abuses in the Church, 
38, 7iote; movement for reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Church from within, 40; 
lectures in English at Oxford, 41; and 
Erasmus, 88; 136 
College of Physicians, 150,166 
Columbus, and his discoveries, 131,132 
COLVILLE, J.: Scotland, 274-292. 398-408 
Commerce: under Henry VIII., 118-124, 
120-129; becoming oceanic, 131; under 
Edward VI., 203, 204; under Mary, 
207, 208; under Elizabeth, 539-541 
(nee. also Traded 

Commissions of Concealment, 309, 310 
Commons, appropriation of, 116 
Communion, Order of, 09,170 
Companies, established in place of gilds, 

Compass, mariner’s, 333 
Cona<f cVHire* abolition of, 175, 176; re¬ 
established by Mary, 184 
Convocation, 49, 50, 52, 53 note; under 
Mary, 184,185; 437, 441 
Cook, Hugh, Abbot of Heading, 03 
Cooler, Bishop, and the Martinists, 

Oowbktt, W. J.; Agriculture (1608-16 47>, 
114118; Agriculture <1547-1558), 239- 

Corpus Chrlstl College, 90, 120, 130 
Correction, House of, 555 
Costume, nee Dress 
Court of Augmentation, 58 
Court-martials, 465 

Coverdalo, Miles, his compilation of the 
first English hymn-book* 68; Ills ver¬ 
sions of tho Bcriptures, 87,194 
Coxj^ William* piratical expedition of* 

Cramnor, Archbishop, 19; allusion to his 
l>ref&ee to the Groat Bible of 1539,41; 
appointment to tho primacy, 53; 
accused of heresy, 67: ms catechism, 
69; 173, 174; hi* Forty-two Articles, 
176; and the rcUgiou* persecution 
under Edward, 177,178; attainted of 
treason, 184,188 

CRE ®^:.W»uo^h f pl 

^^2-3?6 l ; >ub$c 

Crimes and punishments* 2674171 (sec 
at*o Pimisnmeat*) 

Cromwell, Thotnas, his successful mani¬ 
pulation of Parliament. if; early 
life m ***** 5P t0 wal tMmtTiit 
hto offitwm anajww* 21* 241 Ml 
andexecmtlon, S»;h» appointment 

**« 

~ ** wand » ." ^ 

ilwar 

__.etM- - 

wader Elisabeth,. 



Daniel, Elizabethan poet, 513, 525 
Darcy, Lord, and the Yorkshire rising. 
23, 24 

David I., 274-277 
Davis’ Arctic voyages, 501*504 
Day, Bishop. 177, 178, 188 
Debasement of coinage, 28, 119. 121, 125, 
242,243 

Deo, Dr., 327,329, 330 
Dokker, Thomas, 513, 518, 524 
Deptford Dockyard, 78 
Desmond rebellion, 410 
Devon rebellion, 186,197, 199 
Dioceses, formation of now, 65 
Discipline, Book of, drawn up by Cart - 
wright and Travers, 433, 436, 444 
Discovery and Exploration, under Ilcnry 
VIIL, 131, 132; under Edward VL, 
„ 204,205; under Elizabeth, 477-508 

Divination, 270,271 
Dockyards, 78 
Donne, John, 522, 526,533 
Dorset, Marquis of, ami tho iusuherd in 
at Ion of his troops, 72 
Douglas, Unwin, his *' Palace of Honour.’ 
translation of tho “jWncld*’ ami 
other works, 107-111 
Dover, pier at, 78 

Drake, Sir Francis, 415,416, 417,418, 421. 
465,474,475, 191 ; and tho voyage of t he 
Pelican* 494-497 ; In Virginia, 505 
Drayton’s works, 525, 520 
Dramatists, Elizabethan, 338-341, 510-524 
Dress; of women, 158,159,273, 274,385-387 ; 
of men, 159-161, 274, 387. 388, 389; in 
Ireland, 297: in Hcotlaitd, 289. 290 
J)rKK, K. Gordon ; The English Bible, 
198* 190 

Dutch rebellion, 415 


East India Company, 477, 485, 642 
East indies, voyage of italph Fitch to, 

Eastland Company, the, 371 
Ecclesiastical Architecture (1509- 1668 

ssol sen 

Ecclesiastical Commission, 434 and note 
Edinburgh, buildings of, 288; historical 
associations, streets, etc., 401-408, 404 
Edmcmdos, Klohanl, 118 
Education; impulse given by Erasmus, 
88,89 j and tho dissolution of monos- 



rpt, travel in, 480 
MErcd* John, his voyage to Babylon, 481 
Tteiboth, <Jueen; her tutor* 94,96; fond- 
ness for music, U3; first acts after 

*»{ pa 

eve 4 



Xfilyet* fflir Thomas* a pupU of More'*, 94 s 
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his views on education, 94,95; 102; 
334 

Enclosures of land, 114-118, 239, 247-249, 
266,353-356,533 
Epidemics, 145-147 

Erasmus, and the movement for tho re¬ 
construction of the Church from 
within, 40: attempts to establish a 
school of Greek at Cambridge, 86; 
his Novum liiatrwmcntum , 87; his 
attitude with regard to tho Reforma¬ 
tion, 87, 88; encouragement to edu¬ 
cation, 88; his “Education of a 
Christian Prince/ 89; “ First Liberal 
Education of Boys/' 89; 136 
Erigona, John Scotus, 182 
Essex, Earl of, 419, 421, 451 
Essex, cultivation of land in, 536 
' Etheridge, George, 113 
Exeter, Henry Courtenay, Marquis of, 
execution, 25 

Exploration and discovery under Henry 
VIII., 131, 132; under Edward VI., 
204, 205; under Elizabeth, 477-508 


Fabyan, 102 

Fairs, 140-143 

Farmers, their prosperity at the close of 
Elizabeth's reign, 537 

Farming, 114-118, 121. 239, 353-356; 
writers on, 357, 858; in Scotland, 
285-287 

Farrant, Richard, works of, 510 

Fenton, Edward, piratical expedition of, 
475,498 

Field of tho Cloth of Gold, 3, 79, 125,160, 
234 

Fisher, Bishop, 86 ; and Christ's College, 
90 

Fishery, encouragement of, 363,540 

Fitch, Ralph, voyage to East Indies, 482, 
483 

Fitzwilllam, Sir William (afterwards 


Flag, 

Flax __ 

FnKTOHK ft, O. XL L* *: ’Town Life (1509-1547), 
131-144 

Fletcher of SaJtoun, Andrew, and his 
proposal to prevent pauperism by 

Wod^«%ldl*S,7ft7«,r6 
Florida, Six John Hawkins in, 490,491 
Food. 2^2, 403,537^ ^ 

Foreigners, ill-feeling against, 120,121 
Fortification, 77,78,79 
Fortune Theatre, 568 ^ 

Fox, Bishop, and Corpus 0 


Fox, John, his rescue of Christians at 

*4«SW%r,u. "Book of 

Franco fSoo^W* Ji 

and treaty with Louise Savoy, 8; 
treaty of Amiens, 11; its merarnire, 
99; Queen JwiyY mh, 100; reht- 

^mda! 414, 415; a&ace with Kng^ 

Francis ’l^rdatlons with Henry THL, 

Fratgnity of the Holy Trinity, Deptford, 

Free tarade, beginning* of, 134 
grammar, m M M 
Friaries, destruodon of, 69 


Friars Observant, executed for hostility 
to Henry VIII., 54; suppression of 
the Order, 55 
Friary at Gloucester, 35 
Frobisher, Martin, voyages of, 492-494 
Fruits introduced into England, ICO, 167 
Furnoss Abbey, acquired by the Karl of 
Sussex, 60,64 
Furniture, 396,537 


Gaol fevers, 562,563 
Galloglasses, the, 297 
Gardening, 358,359, 398 
Gardiner. Stephen, 170, 174. 177; and 
Mary s persecution of Protestants, 
187,188 

Gascoigne, George, works of, 343, 344 
Gahqukt, F. A.: The Suppression of the 
Monasteries, 54*65 
Geraldine rebellion, 410 
“Germans” at Cambridge, 87 
Gibbons, Orlando, compositions of, 511 
•Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his voyage to 
America, and death, 498,499 
Gilbert, William, his scientific theories, 
and treatise on the Magnet, 508,509 
Gild system, 121; its restrictive effect. 
133 

Gilds, confiscation of property of, 127; 

their suppression, 131 
Gilpin, Bernard, on tho decay of learn¬ 
ing, etc., 180 
Gipsies, 246 
Glass windows, 395 

Globe°Thca?r?, r ^f hM* 

Gloucester Friary, 85 
Golding, Arthur, translations of, 347 
Googo, Barnaby, 345, 347,357,358 
Gosnold, Bartholomew, voyage of, 500 
Gosson, St ephen, 338 
Gothic stylo, end of, 230,231 
Grammar Schools, 91, 92, 176 note, 229, 
230,205 

Gravelincs, battle of, 207 
“ Groat Bed of Ware/ 139 
Great Harry, The, 4, 79, SO, 110 
Greek, study in England of, 85,80,03,00, 
10t, 333,334 

“Greeks” and “Trojans" In the Uni¬ 
versities, 86 

Greene, Elizabethan dramatist, 610*510 
Greene, John, of Norwich, and the 
attempt to enforce th& “Amicable 

Grenv|&?l^ 


m ; suspension,«/- 

n, and the introduction of Greek 
at Oxford, 09 

Gun-fqnndriea, establishment of, 76 
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Kngland and Kurope (15HHG03). *14- 
410; defeat of the Armudu and its 
remiltH, 418-421 
Hats, 385,387t 388 

Hatton, Blr <'hrintopher, and the Bishop 
of Kly, 300 

Have of Cloves and theKoyul Exchange, 

Havre, the plague at, 152, 153; English 
occupation of, 304, 451 
Hawes, Stephen, 1*8,1*0; his •* Hast line of 
Pleasure/* KK) 

Hawkins, Sir John, *58, 4WI, 473, *00, 511, 
571 

Hawkins, Sir Richard, 40P, 563 
Hawkins, William, voyage* to the 
Brazils, 210 

Headgear, under Klizaboth, 385, 387 
Health, 250-201,558-584 
Heath, Bishop, 177, 178, 188 
Heath, H. Frank : Hoottish Litcruture, 
107*112 

Hemp, cultivation of, 2*0 
Henry II, in Ireland, 2UK 
Henry VH., and constitutional forms, 
6; and Ireland, 208 

Henry VHI., Sir ThornuM More's sum- 


wars, *•*: relations with Francis I. 
and Churle* of Hpaln, 8: invasion of 
France anti capture of Boulogne, 4; 
and constitutional forms. 0; sources 
of income, 7; screened by Wolsey, 
15; marriage with Anno lloloyn, if*; 
breach with Home, Ml; claims *u- 
premaev of the Church, lit 30, 55, 56; 
the "Wlgrlmnge of (imw,* 21-24: 
and Anno of Clove* 24, 25; and 
Katharine Howard, 25; supremacy 
after Cromwell# death, 25, 26; in* 
finance over the nobility, 28; his 

the Reformation, 28: character, 28, 
2§: create* a now nohiUty, 31: study 
of theology, 43; auppronolon of mon- 
asteries, Al-oJ; retinue amt luggage 
lit tirnepf war, 73; camp wurtiluwotw 
artkdos ofwar, 74; ctmmuwre* 

KS.fe'g'B.WKfaft 

W t oiHJouratrement of musk, 



302 

„ KHaabnthV rd*n, 648-4I6C 
Hey wood, Jaatwr. taaiftstatlMi* of. mx 


Hoop, the, 3Kti 

Hooper, Bishop, 173, 171; his eonsecra- 
tion, Id); 4*4 

Hop industry, 2*0, 535, 538 
Hospitals, life, 28.3-285, 584 
Houghton, Prior John, 55, 56 
Hours of labour, 36$ 

Houro of Commons: subservience to 
Henry V III., 33, 34 : rising import¬ 
ance at tho end of the 16th century, 
4W, 421; and the Puritan attack upon 
Anglicanism, 436, 437, 438 (wr aim 
_ Pari lament) 

House of Correction, 555 
House of Lords : balance of force* under 
Henry VIII., 22; and the Puritan 
attack upon Anglicanism, 137; and 
the Houses of (Correct ion Bill, 557 
(arc (lino Parliament) 

Houses. dwelling: architecture, 231, 232; 

of the upper classes, 518 
Howard of Kfflngham, Lord, 417, 118, 

Howard. Bir Edward, Ix>rd High 
# Admiral, 83 

Howard, Bir; Tliotnus (afterwards Duke 
„ of Norfolk), 84 

Hi:ohi^, K.; M Archltfictnwj and Art" 
(15041.1558), 230; “Architecture and 
„ Art ’V4imi584), 318-325 
Hunter. William, of Brentwood, 187,102 
Hurst Castle, 78 
JlttHHcty* I^ird, his execution, 23 
Hutton, W. II.; “Religion and LHeru* 
„ turn" I158I-1603), 443-450 
Hymn-book, first English, 68 


Illegitimacy, 55* 

veneration of, 68; removal of, 

Iminltfration from Flanders, 367, m 
“ Imi5htiir» w system for raising ariiiics, 

tmmwm, mieourugemeut of, under 
. Kllmbeth,#64 

“*« aTiT, 1 

IntoUegtaud decadence under Henry 
129 „ 


rntertwfcpwe Usury) 
intiiriSlo*, m M $ 


School, 


IwlMd: ttfe, unit Utera- 



achotar* Into* 
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Jackman, Charles, voyage of, 490 
James IV., 280 

James V„ marriage and invasion of 
Fnrbind, 4 ; Scotland under his rule, 
&2-23i 

Java, Drake in, 497 

Jcnkinson, Anthony, voyages of, 208, 
219 note, 227, 485-4&J 
Jernegam, Sir Henry, 206 
Jervnulx, Abbot of, his execution, 23 
Jeynes, Dr., and the plague at Havre, 

John, King, in Ireland, 298 
John of Padua, 318, 319 
Johnson, Kobort, 113 
Jonson, Hen, 513,524 
“ Journey- of Portugal,* 451 
Joyous, P. W.: Ireland ,293-302, 409-411, 
421421 


Katharine of Aragon, marriage with 
Henry VIII., 2; divorce, 18,19, 54 
Katharino Howard, 25, 66 
Katharine Parr, 28 
Kelly, the alchemist, 329,330 
Kent, its opposition to the “ Amicable 
Loan and Benevolence," 15 
Kett’s rebellion, 172,196,200,240 
King's Bench Prison, 558 
Kirkstead: Abbot of, his execution, 23; 

confiscation of Abbey of, 60, 64 
Knollos' u History of the Turks," 528,531 
Knollys, Sir Francis, 435,430 
Knox, John, his 4 ‘ Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Rogiment of 
Women," 173,188 

Kyd, Elizabethan dramatist, 510,517 


Labour and capital, 122; State in relation 
to, 335, 330 (see also Poor Law) 

Lace, manufacture of, 308 
l^imbeth Conference. 436 
Land: improved methods of cultivation, 
33; transformation of system, 117- 
118; rents, 538; In Ireland, 295, 395. 
. {Set also Fanning, Enclosures, eta) 
Lano^R&lph, and the Virginia Colony, 


Latimer, Hagh, 28; on abuses in the 
Church, 38; sent to the Tower, 07; as 
preacher ana writer, 102,144; on the 
land system, 118: 178,177-179; on the 
poverty of the clergy, 179: heroism 
, and death, 189-191 
Latin; beoomes a hkaratohic and learned 
language, 89; versus the study of 
Oreok, 86; Asokam’s method of 


its decay at the universities, 
ndor Edward 


U 
IjcJghton 


Literary revival (1579-1582), 348-351 
Literature (1509-1547), 98-107; (1558-1584), 
333-337; (1584-1603), 443-450, 511-533; 
Scottish, 107-112 ; Irish, 293-294 
Liturgy, reform of the, 180,181,313 
Locke (or Lok), John, his voyage to the 
Levant, 204, 214; 478 note 
Lodge, Elizabethan dramatist, 513, 516, 
517, 525 

Lodge, Dr. Thomas, and medical care of 
tho poor, 150 

Lollard movement and the Reformation, 
41-43 

London, refuses the benevolence re¬ 
quired by Wolsoy, 13; outbreak of 
apprentices against foreigners, 120; 
and the preservation of its gilds, 134: 
assessment, 137 ; law relating to trial 
of citizons, 143; the plague, 145, 148, 
559; quarantine, 147 ; sanitary meas¬ 
ures, 149; imister of City Forces 
in 1540, 156; martyrs of Smithfleld, 
187, 192; militia, 201; Royal Ex¬ 
change, 321, 371; vital statistics, 
372-376; overgrowth and City limits, 
372-374, 560 ; population (1580), 374-376; 
theatres, 521, 567, 568; poor relief, 
550; slums, 500 ; sanitation, 561; an 
idler’s life, 573 ; streets, 574; shops, 
574, 575; river traffic, 575; sights, 
575,576; women, 576,577 
Ixmg bow. the, 154,155* 454, 457 
Lora Lieutenants of counties, 451 
Louis XIL, marriage with Princess 
Mary, 2,3 

Lutheranism, and Thomas Cromwell, 25 
Lyly, John, works of, 835-337, 348, 510, 
617,528 

Itfly, William, 89 

Lynasay, Sir David, bis “Drome," “ A no 
Satire of tho Throe Estaits," etc., Ill, 
112 

Lyrics, Elizabethan, 520,527 


Machiftvclli on invasions of Franco, 3; 
his “Prince,"21 

Magic, astrology, alchemy, 325-331 
Maidstone and the thread industry, 308 
Malaria, 259-201 

Manchester, as a manufacturing village, 

Manor-houses, 232, 233,819,820 
Manufactures in vlllajw*. 121 


I^urenoe^bert, Carthusian, 55 
Lawijrs, rendezvous of, under Elizabeth, 


488 

revolution in 


art time trade under lienty VIt£,83; 
under Edward VI., m 204: under 

I***™**' 

Markets, Ut 

Mari^rg^Gorvflwe, his ** English House* 

Marlowe’s works, 512* 516018 
Marmhvte Trajg, 419,499 and note, 445, 

rly* 578 

ma*» Abbot of Cfotohjqe&er, 


lizabethan draitiiafcfet; 
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for the reunion of Kurland to Home, 
and repeal of religious Acts of 
Kdwara, 183, 184; incompetency to 
effect improvements, 244 
Mary Stuart, her fondness for music, 
113 ; marriage to the Dauphin, 171; 
her claim to the KngliHh crown, 305; 
384; execution, 415 
Masques. 101,390 _ 

Moat, price of, 273, 463,533 
Medical profession under Henry \ III., 
149-153 

Medicine, 331, 381 
Mediterranean trade, 214 
Morbecko, John. 113 
Mercantile marine, undor Henry VIII., 
83; undor Edward VI., 203; undor 

Mercantile system of Elizabeth, 362, 
363 

Mercator’s chart, 467 
Morcenarlos, foreign, use of, 199,200 
Merchant Adventurers, 201, 205,209, 210, 
370 

Merchant Navy, 119 

Merchants, rendezvous of, under Eliza¬ 
beth, 382 

Middle olassos, rise of, 32; under Eliza¬ 
beth, 377, 381, 382, 517, 518 
Middlemore, Humphrey, 55 

Miniatures, Elizabethan, 321, 322 
•“Mirror for Magistrates,’*511 
Monasteries, Dissolution of; 19, 20, 22. 
54-65, 128; condition of monasteries 
between 1399 and 1509.35, and vote; 
Charterhouse, 50; smaller houses, 
57-60; friaries and larger monastic 
houses, 60,61; voluntary surrender, 
61; application of endowments, 02 ; 
Glastonbury, Colchester, and Head¬ 
ing, 03; value of pronerty peH^ifiK 
into the royal possession, 61,65; Its 
effects on education, 92,265; effect on 
agriculture, 114, U5; etfbofc on wages 
and prices. 127; and the relief of the 
poor, 140, 251, 252, 261, 202; and the 
care of the sick, m 264 , 

Money, decline In value, 9 (me also 
„ Coinage and Currency) 

Monopolies, 864.542,643 
Monson, Sir William, 463 

under Elizabeth, 578; in Sootland, 
407 

More, Sir Thom*#* summary of Henry 
YIU/s character and reign, it mem¬ 
orable reply, as Speaker, to Woteey, 
9,10; 19; and the movement for the 
reconstruction of the Church from 
within, 40; and the new learning, 86; 
. his influence on education, ana his 
pupils. 94; “ Utopia* 94, 194,122* 123, 

Mo^ii, Hir Ptorce (Stour de Pomno- 
guerh88 f _ _ 

More, Antonio, 237,238 

treatisehy. 292 

MoriiRfcy by #llomiea 146-HT (me ctlw 

Mortem Arohbiihop, 6,92 

Moscow, C^weltoni dtetartpfctou el, «S, 


, Musical instruments under Henry VIII., 
165 

! Musket: origin of name, 1.55; its uho 
I under Elizabeth, 455-457 
j Musselburgh, butt hi of, 202 


Natural Bciencc, 332, 333, 508, 509 
Nautical terms, 4t$7 
Navigation, works on, -167,408 
Navigation A cts, 119,363 
Navy, the, under Henry VIIT.. 7<-85; 
under Edward VI. and Mary, 202* 
208; under Elizabeth, 458-477 
Navy Office, 82 , , ,,, 

Netherlands, campaign in, 451; com¬ 
mercial progress, 540 ^ 

New learning, the, and Its offset on the 
Church, 39, 43 ; 85-98, 333,334 
Newborie, John, his voyages totho East, 
479,480 , . M 

Nobility, the old, their power gradually 
suppressed, 30; in relation to war¬ 
fare, 7i: the new, its rise, 26,30-.I2; 
undor Kilsaibutli, 3711, 380 , . liUi 

Nonconformity, 311; pctnaitics of, 42J1, 
431; its growth. 426-130; struggle 
with Anglicanism. 432-4*3 (me etlvo 
Puritanism, Pro waists, etc.) 

Norfolk, Duke of, 20; and the Yorkshire 
rising, 23; imprisonment, 25, 20; Ins 
conspiracy, 305 . , .. 

Norman, Hebert, and the magnetic 
needle, 333 

Norris, Hir John, 79, 418 
North-East, passage, 209, 213, 217-224, 490 
North-West passage, ami Cabot,209; 213, 
492-494 

Northampton, treaty of (1328), 274 _ 
Northumberland, Duke of, as l-ord I ro- 
fccctor, 171, A 176,183 , . . 

Northumberland, Ihike of (Hir Robert 
Dudley), plan for naval reform, 476 
Norwich, opposition of the people to the 
“ Amioable Loan and H«nevotonce, 
13; and the woollen trade* 132, 369; 
and t*ne foreign settlers, 368 


Oglethorpe, Hlshop, 315 

Oliver, Isaac and Peter, miniatured of, 


The Educational 


.itwle tmSor^tyfear? 
tit* from Iwl to J 




On ax, C.: The Art of War, 1509*1547, 
70-77; 1547-1558, 190-202; from 1558* 
160S, 450*457 , _ , 1A 

O’Noill. Bhane, revolt of, 305,409, 410 
Ordinal the, of 1550,176 
Ordinances. Cabot’s, 210 
Oseney, Abbey of, J36 4t g 

Oxenham, John, piratical expedition of, 
474 1 491 

" Oxford UeformerC 136 


grai’'” 

Marorelate meto* etoA 
le^otore of, m 

ISSM m bw»p«: 

* iMinseoratloa. 815 A _ 
1 beaevotonoes, 8; of 
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3523, and the attitude of Wolsey, 
0 -11; subsidy of £800,000, 10; its 
manipulation by Cromwell, 17; sub- 
missivencss to the king after 1820, 
18,19,135; its Acts under Mary, 173, 
184,185; and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
305; commencement of struggle with 
the Crown, 420; and the Puritan 
attack upon Anglicanism, 430, 438; 
Poor Law Bills, 549-558 (aec also 
House of 1-iords, and House of 
Commons) 

Parliament of Ireland, 301 
Parsons, Robert, 113 
Pastimes, country, 301, 302; of .Scotland, 
405 ( see also Amusements, Sports, 
etc.) 

PatcntH, 304, 512, 543 
“ Paul's Walk,” 574 

Pauperism isec Poor Law, Beggars, etc.) 
Peclo, Elizabethan dramatist, 510-518 
Peers, spiritual, under Henry VIII., 30 
Pelican, voyage of the, 404-407 
Peary, John, 430,447 
Pensions, naval, 408, 400 
Persia, travels in, 488 and note, 489 
Pet, Arthur, voyage of, 400 
Physicians and surgeons under Henry 
VIII., 150-153 
Pikemcn, 198 

“ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 21-24,27 
Pilgrimages, 08,09 
Pilots, ixB 

Pinkie, battle of, 70,171,190-109 
Pippins, introduction or, 160 
Piracy. 78, 84, 203,473, 539 
Pistols, supplied to cavalry, 107 
Plague, anti its social effects, 145-153 ; 256; 
in Scotland, 405,400; in London (1578- 
1582), 558-500 
Plastio arts, 235 
Players in interludes, 103 
Pluralities, 38 and note, 437 note, ill 
Plymouth, rise of, 133 
Poefc-laureato: Oxford University ap¬ 
points Skelton to the post, 100 
Poetry: early Elizabethan, 311-348; from 
1570-1582, 348-351 „ , 

Pole, liegiuald, 23, 173; and the reunion 
of England to Home, 183, 185: and 
Mary’s persecution of Protestants, 


Poole, harbour of, 78 
Poor? the, their relief by monasteries, 
lip; and tlte nla(fue, l«; thelr )a<!k 
of niedicaJ auviw., US ; of Scotland, 
(«ee cduq Poor L*W> _ 

Poor Law under Henry VIIL, ill, 1 
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persecutions, 174, 186-192; failure of 
the movement under Edward VI., 
183; heroism of the martyrs under 
Mary, 189 

PltOTHEKO, E. E.; Agriculture (1558- 
1584), 351-359 (1581-1003), 533-538 
Punishments: for bogging, 120, 140, 240, 
250; for violation of quarantine regu¬ 
lations in tho timo of plague, 148; for 
poisoning, 207; for robbery, 207 ; for 
assault, 265; for rebellion, 200; for 
witchcraft, 320 ^ , 

Puritanism: in the early years of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, 305, 4z5; growth, 420, 
427; in Scotland, 399; origin, 424,425; 
struggle with Anglicanism, 432-443, 
444-447; reaction at tho end of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, 450 

Purvey, John, his revision of tho Bible, 
193 

Quarantine, 1J7 
Queen’s Bench Prison, 503 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 419, 421, 458; his 
voyages to Virginia, 490, 505; and the 
“ discovery ” of Guiana, 500, 507; on 
the trade of England, 510 
Randolph, Thomas, his embassage to the 
Ozar, '188, 489 

Raymond and Lancaster, voyages of, 
483, 484 

Bedford, John, leader of the Fifth School 
of Music, 113 

Reformation, tho; the fall of Wolsoy a 
proximate cause, 48; causes, 48-50; 
characteristics, 50-52 ; attitude of 
Erasmus, 87,88 . 

Register of marriages, births, and 
deaths, 107 
Relics, worship of, 08 
Religion under Henry VIIL, 34-54; under 
Edward VI., 175-183; under Mary, 
183-192 ; from 1558 to 1584, 307-318; 
struggle between Nonconformity ana 
Anglican ism, 431-443 (sec alao 
Church, Nonconformity, and Puri¬ 
tanism) 

Renaissance, the, its spread in England, 
85 

Revolt; in Lincolnshire, 23 ; in York¬ 
shire, 23 „ . „ 

Rowley, Abbey of, 136 
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St. Fridcswide. Abbey of, 13 
St. Ueorge'B Dross worn by soldiers of 
Hcnrv VIIi , 74; and by soldiers of 
Elizabeth, 453 

St. John's (Jollege, Cambridge, 90 
St Paul’s Cathedral, removal of rood of 
north door, 09; 576 
St. Paul’s School, 89, 129 
St. Paul’s Theatre, 569 
St. Quentin, campaign of, 202 
St. Thomas the Martyr, his shrino de¬ 
spoiled, 68, 69 

St. Thomas’H Hospital, 182,564 
Saintsbuky, U.: Literature (1509-1547), 
98-107; Literature (1558-1581), 333-337; 
the Drama (1558-1584), 338-341: Earlier 
Elizabethan poetry, 311-318; Literary 
Revival (1570-158&, 348-351; Eliza¬ 
bethan society, 377-383; Elizabethan 
literature, 511-533 

Salisbury, Margaret, Countess of, exe¬ 
cution, 25 

Sandown Castle, 77 
Sandwioh and its industries, 367,368 
Sanitation, 140, 561 
Scarborough, 78 
Savoy Palace, 182 
Scarborough Oastlo, 174 
Scenery, stage, 570,571 
Schools, boys’, 89, W-02, 265 (see also 
Grammar Schools) 

Science, natural, 332,333,508,509 
Scotland i literature, 107-U2; history, 
274*292: under David I., 274*277: trade 
In Celtic times, 277, 278; nubile 
works, 279; culture, 279, 280; history 
from 1513 to 1501, 280-292; under 
James IV., 280; under James V.,' 
282-288: Justice, 283; the Church, 
284, 406; husbandry, 285; domestic 
life, 288,289! 4re*w, m 290; the poor, 
290: sports. 0)1,405; trade and, com* 
merco, 291,202; MatyStuart’sclaims, 
305; history 0561-1*8). 396408; law 
and order, *9: population, 401; mau- 
newi, 408; hcjUfch, 405; moral*, 407; 
culture, 407,408; child life, 406 
Scurvy. 563 
Sergeant Nicholas, 238 
Seymour, Jane, 49 

Shakespeare: relations with other dra¬ 
matists. 518.519; Indebtedness to his 


roign of Edward Vi. and the reign 
. of Alary, 170-175 
Smoking tobacco, 509, 570, 572 
Social life (1547-1558), 261-274 ; (1581-1603), 
aIm w °doly itmier 
Elizabeth, Manners and Gosttime) 
Social misery under Edward VI. and 
Mary, 241 (see also Enclosures, Poor 
Law) 

Hocioty under Elizabeth, 377-383 
Solway Mohh, battle of, 4, 75 
Somerset, Duke of: as Lord Protector, 
171,176-179; at the battle of Pinkie, 
198, 199 

Sonnets, Elizabethan, 524-526 
Sorcery, see Magic, etc. 

Southwark Fair, 112 

Spain: banning of war with England, 
and the Armada. 416-418, 460, 461 ; 
descent on Ireland, 423; English 
piratical operations, 473-175 
Sponsor, Edmund, works of, 348-330,513: 

his “Faerie Quecno,”513-516 
Spleen, 131 

Sports; of England, 390, 573, 574; of Scot¬ 
land, 291, 405 {see also Amusements, 
Pastimes, etc.) 

Spurs, Ikittlo of the, 2, 70, 75 
State-Church, see Church and State 
Statute: of AptMiafa, 19; of Uses, 19 ,27. 
lai; Of wWh, 19 iff! of the Sli Ar- 
tides, 24, 69, 173, 175; of Supremo 
Head, 51, 54; of Succession and 
Treason, 51, 53; of Probate, 52; of 
Mortuaries, 52; of Pluralities, 52: of 
Restraint of Annates, 53; of Re¬ 
straint of Appeals, 53; against Dis¬ 
pensations and Peter’s Pence, 53; for 
Dissolution of Monasteries, 57 , 82; 
Agricultural 115: against foref 


128; of Bankruptcy, 130; abolishing 
laws against usury, 130; medical, 


won, 269 
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Sweating sickness, 15, 257, 258 
Svmks, J. K.: Commerce and Currency 
under Henry VIIL, 118-131; Social 
Misery (1517-1558), 241-245; Industry 
and Trade (1558-1584), 350-372, (1584- 
1003), 538-548 


Tallys, Thomas, compositions of, 510 
Taverner, John, 113 

Taxation, under Henry VIII., 7, 10,12, 
119 

Taylor, Rowland, martyrdom of, 191 
Telescope, the, 467 
Templars, 35 
Ternate, Drake at, 490 
Torouenne, capture of, 2 
Thames, traffic on the, 575 
Theatre, Elizabethan, 521, 505, 507, 508, 
570 

Thirty-nine Articles, subscription to, 
305; 315 

Thorne, John, 113 
Thorne, Nicholas. 214,215 
Thomo, Uobert, 212 
Throckmorton plot, 171, 4U 
Tobacco, 509,571,572 
Tokens, 324 
Tolls on rivers, 78 

" Totters Miscellany,** 03, 10 i,103,342,315 
511 

Tournaments, 150-158 
Tournay, capture of, 2, 70 
Towns, docay, 121; relative prosperity, 
137; and the effect of civil wars, 158; 
tho plague, 115, 559 ; sanitation, 501, 

Towrson, William, voyages of, 208, 227 
Trade; encouragement given by Henry 
VIIL, 32,110; maritime under Henry 
VI IL,&% 1X9,120; restrictions, ancient 


201,292 

Translations from the classics, etc., 
under Elizabeth, 347,348 
TraverS* controversy. 418 
Tridentine Romans, 42 


Turberville, George, 345 
Turkey, charter to English merchants 
in, 470 

Tnasw, Thom*, -ntJOnw of. m, M „ 
Tye, Dr. Obrijitophor, founder of Sixth 

87,102, 103,104 


Uiuform of army* 453 
Uniformity, Aofc of, i 
Univeraity'ofOamii 
some of the.OoV 
to the study < 

in the system of fnswtu^tien> 
introduction ofthostudy of Uw. 

flffiyuVdSf Elizabeth, 
drama, 507 



University of Oxford: dissolution of 
some of the colleges, 27 ; antipathy 
to the study or Greek, 80; new 
foundations, 90, 129; revolution in 
the system of instruction, 93; intro¬ 
duction of the study of Greek by 
Grocyn and Linacre, 99; Ohartor 
granted by Henry VIII., 130; faculty 
of Physic. 150; decay of learning* 
120, 265, 200; in relation to society 
under Elizabeth, 381; and the drama* 
507 

Upper classes under Elizabeth, 518 
Usury, 9,130,131, 513, 5H 
“ Utopia,*’ the, 01,101,122,123 


Vagabonds (we Hegrars, Poor Law, ctc.> 
Vergil, Polydore, 102 
Villages, growth of, 121 
Virginia, colonisation of, 400,504 500 
Vivos, Ludovicos, his views on educa¬ 
tion, 05, 90 
Voyscy, Bishop, 178 


Wages: in the navy under Honry VIII., 
81,81,85; of artlzans, 125; of agricul¬ 
tural labourers, 125, 356, 535, 547; in 
relation to prices, 126; affected by 
debasement of ooinago, 243; regula¬ 
tion of, 365,306 
Ward, Luke, voyage of, 408 
Warfare under Hoary VIII., 70-77; under 
Edward VI. and Mary, 190-202; 
under Elizabeth, 450-457; in Ireland, 
297 

Warham, Archbishop, 19; and the re¬ 
formation of the Church, 40; as 
chancellor, 44 ^ 

Warships of Henry VIIL, 79-82 
Watson, Thomas, works of, 348, 310,525 
Weapons of war, 74, 73, 80, 81, 1W-156* 

Webster, Augustine, Carthusian, 55 
Whale fisheries, 340 

Wheat; price, 125,126, 273, 533; increas¬ 
ing production, 535 
Whethametede. Abbot, 138 
Whlttfft, Arclbluhop, 311. 419; hU 
ottemgfcs to suppress Nonconformity, 

Whltox/niohard, Abbot of CIlMton- 
bury, 63 

WitrtTAKKit, T.: Natural Boieaoo In 

WlLlonghby, Six Huafi, 9M, 917,919, and 
ztoto 

Wiltshire, Eari of, 20 
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45; general view of his work, 15, 10; 
his foundations at Oxford and Ips- 
wloh, 40 and note, 01,02; popularity 
in the North, 40, 47; arrest. and fall, 
47, 48; his fall a proximate cause of 
the Reformation in England, 48; i 
death, 52; and the now learning, 80, 
00; hiB College, at- Oxford, 10, 0f>, fKI; 
attacked by Skelton, 100, 101; and 
enclosures, 110; and Oothio archi¬ 
tecture, 231 

Women: dress, 273, 271, 280, 577; man- 
ners, 577 

Wool, price of, 121; over-production of, 
233; decline in value, 633 
Woollen trade, centres of, 132, 133; its 
growth, 365, 300 
Woolwich Dockyard, 78 
Working classes, their position tinder 
Klizubeth, 514, 545 


Wyatt Sir Thomas, 08, 103,101-KMI, 527 
Wyatt's rebellion, 173, 185,100,201 
WyeliffVs Rible, 103 
Wyndham, Thomas, voyages of, 201, 215 
Wynkyn de, Wordc, his collection of 
English carols, 08 


Yarmouth, and the herring fishery, 133 
York, Archbishop of, and the Yorkshire 
rising, 23 

York, province of, fine imposed on the. 

death of Wolsey, 52 
Yorkshire, rising in, 23, <J0 


Zoological Hardens at* the Tower, 675 
Zuoohero, Foderigo, 323 
■ Zutphen* 451 
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London, Old and New. By Walter Thornbury and Edward Walpord, 

Six Vols., with about 1,200 Illustrations. Cloth, 9 s - each. Library Edition. 

Lost on Dn Corrig; or, ’Twixt Earth and Ocean. By Standish 0 # Grady, 

Man to B^^oS^BySTANLEY V^eyman. With 12 full-page lustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Medical Handbook of Life Assurance. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., 
FRCP., and James Chisholm, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, London. 75. 6d. 
waAt H tiA* Tvr^rmflJfl for Students of. (A List forwarded post free on application.) 
Modem Europe, A History ot By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. Complete in Three Vols., 

with full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each, _ 

Mount Desolation. An Australian Romance, By W. Carlton Dawr. 3s. 6cL 
Music, Illustrated History of. By Emil Naumann. Edited by the Rev. 

ive F. A, Gore Ouseley, Bart. Illustrated. Two Vols. 3*** &L 
National Library, Cassell's. In Volumes. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth, 6<L 

(A Complete List of the Volumes post free on application.) 

Natural History, Cassell’s concise. By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., M,D„ 

F.L.S. With several Hundred Illustration.. 7*. fid.; also kept half-lfound. 

Natural History, Cassell's New. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M, R, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Complete in Si* Vols. With about a.ooo Illustrations. Cloth, os. wen. 
Nature’s Wonder Workers. By Kate R. Lovell. lUustrated. 3s. fid. 
Nelson, The life ot By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 3s. fid. 
New us kiasd Boyhood, A. By Edward E. Hale. 3®* ^d* 

NurslnK tor tbe Home and Sir the Hospital, A Handbook ot By Catkb- 
iuki J. Wood. Chtttp Edition, zs* dd*l doth, as. , 

NUrshue of Slok Children, A Handbook tor the. By Catherine J. Wood. us. 6d. 
<n*riseoll's Weird, and Other Stories. By A. Werner. Cloth, 51. 
cauo. The New. A Story of East and West. By Edward Everett Hale. 69, 
Old Dorset. Chapters in the History of the County. By H. J.Moule, M.A. 10*. 6d. 
Our Own Country. Six Volt, with 1,400 Illustrations. Uoth, yu. fid. each. 
Painting, The Bngilsh School ot By Ernest Chexnkau. ChtapEdUun^fA. 
ParlsToid andBew. A Namdra of Its History, its People, and its Maees. By 
if. SomuatAND Edwasds. Proflzssly Ittustrattd. Complet. b Two Volume, ys. 

Paten? 1 ta^^fi^^mWl 3 fctteanlji*s ftom. With Notes. By W. Llotd 
P eoples^ tbeSFoild, 4 ^ By Ur, Robert Brown, Complete in Si* Vols. 

WithIIUatratioBS. ts.M m. - ._. _ _ „ .. 

Perfect Gentleman, The. By the ReVjjA. SinTKErgAtitKt, P.D. , 3 »?W- 
Photography for Anmteure. By T. C. Hbpworto. Illustrated, xs.; oioth, n dd. 
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Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6dL 
Poultry, The Book ot By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 
Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Revised Edition . Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Prison Princess, A. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 6s. 

0 ’s Works, Uniform Edition ot 5s. each. 

Dead Man** Hook. I The Aaioniahing History of Troy Town. 

The Splendid Spur. * I Saw Three Ships,*’ and other Winter** Talas 

The Blue Pavilions. j Noughts and Crosses. 

Queen Summer; or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Bose. Penned and 
Portrayed by Walter Crake. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen, The People's Life of their. By Rev. E.J, Hardy, M.A, is. 

Queen Victoria, The life and Times ot By Robert Wilson. Complete in 
a Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. each. 

Queen’s Scarlet, The. By G. Manville Kenn. Illustrated. 5s. 

Quickening’ of Caliban, The. A Modem Story of Evolution. By J. Compton 

Rxckbtt. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Babbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Baffles Haw, The Doings ot By A. Conan Doyle. New Edition. 5s. 
Railways, British. Their Passenger Services, Rolling Stock, Locomotives, 
Gradients, and Express Speeds. By J. P. Patti nbon. Illustrated, rats. 6d. 
Railways, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 
John Pendleton. Illustrated. 3 Vols., demy 8vo. 34s. 

Railway Guides, Official Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page. 
Maps, &c. Paper covers, xs.: doth, as. 
tdmdomjmfl North Western Hallway. Gre^Eas^sraH^l^y.^^ 

London, Brighton, and South Ooaat’Eail way. 
South Beatern Hallway. 


Londonand North Woste: 
Great NortfliernHailway. 


Railway Library, Cassell's. Crown 8vo, boards, as. each. 

Me^wott), Shoemaker. By Katharine p, * “ * 

David Todd. By David Maclure, 

Commodore JPtmk. By G. Manville Fean. 

St puthbevt** Tower. By Florence War- 

tumb. By W. C. Had* 
htNdkXawr/' By R. Sheiard. 
ilwd of the Wetr. By Thomas 

r aSSSigeMaak. By Fmnfc Bsnetfc 
Thei^jombeberrowMyeheear, ByJ.Cohmtt, 






Pecundn, By Jafiao Ha** 
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► Boy. By W.H, Bishop. 
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Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Edited by Ch arles and Mary Cowden 
^ * ' * ' C. Selous, Complete in 

separate Vols., in cloth, 

--, —. Jd.; Thf Tragedies, 95s, 

Shakespeare, The Elays ot Edited by Prof. Henry Mobley. Complete in 
Thirteen Vols. Cloth, in box, ais.; half-morocco, cloth sides, 43s, 

Shakspere, The International, Edition de luxe. 

King Henry VHI. By Sir Jambs Linton, P.R. I. {Price on application.) 

Othello, illustrated by Frank Dickseb, R.A. £$ zos. 

King Henry IV. Illustrated by Herr Eduard GrOtznbr. £3 zos. 

As You Like It. Illustrated by the late Mons. Emile Bayard* £3 zos. 
Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J. 

Furnivall. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 58.; roxburgh, 7s, 6d. 
Shakspere, The Royal With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Three Vols. *5S. each. 

Sketches, The Art of Making and Using. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell, With Fifty Illustrations, a*. 6d. 

Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways; or, The Story of a Lost Art By 
Commander the Hon. Henry N. Shore, R.N. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various writers. 

Edited by H, D. Traill, D.C.L, Vols, I,, II., and 111 ., z«. each. 

Social Welfare, Subjects of. By Lord Playfair, K.C.B.* ftc, 7s. 6d. 
Sorrow, The Highway ot By Hesba Stretton and * * * * 6s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book ot Cheap Edition, 3s. 6& 
Squire, The. By Mrs. Parr. Cheap Edition in one VoU, 6s. 

Standlshs of High Acre, The. A Novel By Gilbert Sheldon. Two Vols. 2x0, 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Stawrll Ball, LL.D., &c. Illustrated. 6s. 
Statesmen, Past and Future. 6s. 

Storehouse of Ce^eral information, OasSell’s. Illustrated. In 8 Vols. 5s. each, 
story of Frauds Cludde, The. A Novel By Stanley T. Wbyman. 6a 
Successful Lift, The. By An Elder Brother. 3* 6d. 

Sun* The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawbll Ball, LL.D,, F.R.S., F.R.A.S, 
With Eight Coloured Plates and other Ift&stxatfaa* axt. 

Sunshine Series, Cassdl’s. In Vols. is. each. 

(A List tftke Volumes poet free on application.) 

Sybil Knox; or, Home Again. A Story of To-day. By Edward E. Hale, 

Author of “ East and West,” &c. Cheap Edition, 6*. 

Taxation, Municipal, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O’Meara. 7a 6<L 
Tenting on the Plains. By E. H Custer. Illustrated, 5s. 

By Byre Crowe, A.R.A. Utestrated. xos. 6d, 
Thames, The Tidal By Grant Allen, with India Proof Impressions of so 
Magnificent /wll-page Phot©g»vwe i»d many other Itatfatloa*, after 

By a. A. SU)U* 'Wi& PtMtnlc 
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The "Belle Sauvage ” Library. Cloth, 2s. each. 

The Fortunes of NigeL Last of the Barons. i 

Ghur Msxmering. Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. 

Oontogsby. OIiver°Twist. 

MaxTBarton. Selections frost Hood's 

The Antiauary. Works. 

Nicholas NiekWby. Two Longfellow's Prose Works. 


Mary Barton. 


Vols. 

Jane Eyre. 

Wuthering Heights. 

The Prairie. 

Night and Homing. 
Kenilworth. 

The Eogoldsby Legends. 
Tower of London. 

SESrasw 


Oakes and Ale. 

The King's Own. 
People JThave Met. 
The Pathfinder. 
Bvelina. 

Scott’s Poems. 


Sense and Senkhility. 

Lytton’s Plays. ^ ^ 

Tales, Poems, and Sketches 
(Bret Harte). 

The Prince of the House of 
David. 

Sheridan’s Plays. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Deerslsyer. 

Eugene Aram, 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 

Home and luxe Early Chris* 
flans. 

The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay. 

Edgar Allan Poe. Prose and 
Poetry, Selections from. 


Old Mortality. 

The Hour and the Man. 
Washington Irving’s Sketch- 
Book. 

Last Days of Palmyra. 

Tales of the Borders. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Heart of Midlothian. 

Last Days of Pompeii. 
Vettowpluah Paper*. 

Handy Andy. 

Selected Plays. 

American Humour. 

and Se- 

looted Essays. 

Harry Lorrequer. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 

BlenaL 

The Talisman. 

Pickwick. Two Vote. 

Scarlet Letter. 

Martin Chuandewit. Two Vols. 


Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated. With nearly One Thousand 
Illustrations, Vol. I. Early and Greek History.—VoL II. The Roman PeriodL— 
Vol. III. The Middle Ages.-VoL IV. Modem History. 9 s. each. 

Vicar of Wakefield and other Works, by Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated 
3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5a 

Water-colour Painting, A Course of With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 

R. P. Lritck, and mil Instructions to the Pupil. 5*. 

Wedlock, Lawful: or, How Shall X Make Sure of a Legal Marriage ? By 
Two Barristers, xs. 


Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaysland, Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
Plates m each. xas. 6d each. 


Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Five Series. With 

40 Coloured Plates in each. (In sets only, price on application.) 

Wood. The Life of the Rev. J, G. By his Son, the Rev. Theodore Wood. 

With Tv *-ait. Extra crown Svo, cloth. Cheap SdUicnu 3*. dd. 

Worfc The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Now and Mnlarged Series, 

Vdl VII. 4 *. 


"Work" Handbooks. A Series of Practical Manuals pretaued under the Direc¬ 

tion of Paul % Hasluck, Sditot of cloth, x*. each. 

World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Itatradou*. Cloth, p, 6cL 
World of Wonders, The. With 400 lUustmtions. Two Vols# p, od each. 
Wrecker The. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. Illustrated 6a 
Tula Tide. Cassell's Christmas Annual xs. 
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Bibles attir ftdijjuras Works. 


Bible Biographies. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 


The Story of Judges. By the Rev. J. wycliffb Gbdgb. 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev. D. C. TOVEY. 

Toe Story of David. By the Rev. J. Wild. 

The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 

Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 
edges, £* xos.; full morocco, £3 iog. 

Bible, The, and the Holy Lana, New Light on. By B. T. A. Evbtts, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. Plumptrr, D.D. With Illustrations, 
Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Manual, Cassell’s Illustrated. By the Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 
M.A. Entirety New and Revised Edition, zs. 4& 

Biblewomen and Nurses. Yearly VoL, 3s. 

Banyan, Cassell’s Illustrated, with 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 

7%. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress (Cassell’s Illustrated). 40. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 830 pp. x$oth Thousand* 
Cheap Edition, 79* 6d. Superior Edition, with 6 Coloured Plates, gut edges, zos. 6d. 
Child’s Life of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
900 Original Illustrations, Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d.; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, ros. 6d. Demy 4to,_gilt edges, an. 

“ Come, ye Children.” By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. Illustrated. 3s. 6& 


Pith 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition* 


1 * Come, ye Children.” By the Rev. ’Benjamin Waugh. Illustrated. 3s. 6& 

Commentary, The New Testament, Am English Headers, Edited by the 
Rt Rev. C. J, Ellicott, D.D,, Lord Blehop of Gloucester and Bristol* la Three 
Vols, nzs. each. 

Vt portethlug, (Mtttuu. 

VoL III_ 1 The mnSainmg Hooks of ther&ew Testamsafe, 

Commentary! The Old Testament* to r English Headers. Edited by the Rt 
Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Complete la 
5 Vols. an. each. 

Oowsweatoxy, The Sm TeetanMnfc Edited by Bishop Etuoorr. Hudjr 
VoluBW B<Udoa. irsimn n, 
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“Graven In the Rockor, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 
reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculpture* in the British Museum and else* 
, „ w h««* By the Rev. Dr. Samukl Kinns, F.K.A.S., &c &c. Illustrated. las. 6 d. 
“Heart Chords.” A, Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in doth, red 
edges, is* each. 


Iffy Vather. By the Right Ren Ashton Oxenden, 
lie Bishop or Montreal. 

Iffy Bible. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
Bishop of Kipon. 

Iffy Work for God. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
CotterllL 

Iffy Object in Idle. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D. 

apirattona. By the Rev. G. Mathoson, D.D. 

'-IdonSlLife. By Preb. Chadwick, D.D. 

“ ‘ “ r. Prof. W, G. B.. " 


My SouL By the Rev. P. B. Power, M. A. 

My .Growth in Divine life. By the Rev. 

Frebendary Reynolds, M.A. 

My Hhreafter. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker* 
steth. 

MyWalk with God. By the Very Rev. Dean 

MyJSsTSfie Divine Dll*. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Boyle. 

My Source* of Strength. By the Rev. 8. E. 
Jenkins, M.A. 


My Body. By the Rev. Prof. W. G. Blalkie,' D.D.' . 

Helps to Belief A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
g*y- 1 Edited by the Rev. Tkignmouth Shore, M.A. Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-m^tdinary to the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 

D - :D - I THKMORALnr OTTHB OLD TH3TAKBNT. Bj 

MlRACLWB. By 
laud, M. A- 


BrownXow Mait>- 
PRAy B a T Bya; Rev. T. Teigumouth Shore, 


the Rev. Newman Smyth, DJO. 

The Divinity or Our Lord/ By the Lord 
_ Biahop of Derry. 

The atonbmjunt. By William Connor 
__ . Magee, D.D., Late Arohbiahop of York. 

Holy land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
jn Palestine, By the Rev. Cunningham Crikis, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.). with Map. 
Two Vols. 94s. Illustrated Edition. One Vol. ais. 

UCe of Christ, The* By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F. R.S.,Chaplaln- 
in-Ordinary to the Queem 

Popular Edition, Revised and Enlarged, extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Cheap Illustrated Edition. Laige 410, cloth, 7a. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt 
edges, 10a. 6d. 

Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 049.1 morocco, 4a*. 

Marriage Bin#, The, By William Landels, D.D. Bound in white 
leatherette, Hew amt Cheaper Edition, ye, 6<L 
Morning and Evening Prayers for Workhouses and other Institution*. 
Selected by Louisa Twining, **. 

Moses and geology: or, the Harmony of the Bible with Solenoe. By 
the Rev. Samuel Kznns. Ph*D., F.R.A.S. Mlastmted. Deaty Svo, 8a. dd. 

My Comfort in sorrow. By Haem, Macmillan^ D.D*, Lua, Ac* m 
Hew light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evetts, M.A. 
Illustrated. Cloth, eta. 

Old and Hew Testaments, Plain introductions to the Boohs of the, Con- 

tabling Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vol*., 3s. 6d. each. 

Plain BdJrodxwrt^ Books of the Old Testament* &6 pages. Edited by 

i *& «th»p««*<bd to CfafMwn., ttf* 
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(g&nxathraal Works ttttir %Mstrdz r JKatraalH. 

Agricultural Text-Books, Cassell's. (The “ Downton ” Series.) Fully Illustrated. 
Edited for John Wrightson, Professor of Agriculture. Soils and Manures. By 
T. M. H. Macro* D.Sc. (London). F.I.C., F.C.S. as.6d. Farm Crops. By Pro¬ 
fessor Wrightson, as. 6d. Live Stock. By Professor Wrightson. as.6d. 
Alphabet, Cassell's Pictorial Mounted on Linen, with rollers. 3s. 6d. 
Arithmetic -.—Howard's Art of Reckoning. By C. F. Howard. Paper, is.; 

cloth, as. Enlarged Edition , ss- 

Arithmetics, The “Belle Sauvage.” By George Ricks, RSc. Lond. With 
Test Cards. {List on application.') 

Atlas, Cassell's Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. as. 6d. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as.; or cloth, 3s. For 
the Million, as.; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones’s System, Ruled Sets of, as. 
British Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. By 
G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Mounted on cloth, varnished, 
and with Rollers or Folded, ass. w . 

Chemistry, The Public School By J. H. Anderson, M.A. as, 6d. 


Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Dulce Domum* Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of “ Gaudeamus," &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s, N .6.—The Words of 
the Songs in “Dulce Domum" (with the Airs both in Tonic SobFa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. 


Literature, A First Sketch 0% from the Earliest Period to the Present 

Time, By ProC Henry Morlbt. 7*- _ _ . 

Euclid, Cassell**. Edited by rxci, Wallace, M.A, is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books ot. Now Edition w In paper, &L : doth, at 
French, Cassell’* Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. Parts I. and 11 ., each, 

Entirely New and Enlarged 

French^ReaderiBy Guillaume S. Conrad, as. 6d. 


Galbraith and Haughton's Scientific M a n u al s. 


Socgaior College. «adMooii. Edited by John Fakmkk. 51 
ByPAOT.B*RT. Obmmted, u.6d. 
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lessons In Our Taws ; or, Talks at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. Lester, B. A. 
Part X. : Tkk Makers aN q Carrisrs-Out of the Law. Part II. : Law Court® 
and Lo.nL Rule, &c* is. 6 d. each. 

Little FoUts* History of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
yfafetog of tLe Home, The. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

Marlborough Bookfl;—Arithmstlo Examples. pk Freooh. ExeraUec 3s. fid. French 
Grammar. as. fid. German Grammar. 3s. fid. 

Mechanics for Young Beginners, A First Boole ot By the Rev. J. G. Easton. 
M.A. 4s.0d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples In Practical. By 
R, G. Blaine, M.E. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 79 Illustrations. 
Cloth, os. 6d. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell’s New. Consisting of 17 
subjects. Sue, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each. 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Mi all, F.US., F.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. New and Enlarged Edition, Two Vol*. x*. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &a 
Illustrated, xs. gd. Three Parts, paper covers, sd. each; or doth limp, 6d. each. 
Poetry Readers, Cassell’s New. Illustrated. xa Books, id. each. Cloth, is. 6d, 
Popular Educator, Cassell’s New. With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 
Plate®, New Type, &C. Complete in Bight Vols., 5s. each; or Eight Vols. in 
Potm half-morocco, 3os. 

Reader, The Cltlsen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d.; also a 
Scottish Edition, doth, is. 6d 

Reader, The Ytoparanoe. By Rev. J. Dennis Hied. is. 6dL 
Readers, OasseHv “ Higher Class." {List on application. ) 

Readers, Cassell's Readable. Illustrated. (JUst on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured* Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell** New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 
Boole. (List m application.) 

Readers, The Modem Geographical I ll ust ra ted throughout (LittonapplicaMom.) 
Readers, The Modern School Utaattated. application*) 

Round thslteto. By G. R.PAftgtK. With a Xtaefece by die Rt Hon. die 
Karl of Rbttbfirv. It A BltWtaUeL u. 6 d. 

SctenoeAppSed^froedc. ByJ. A. BOWER. Ilkawntted. r* 

Sdenoe of Brery-Day Ufa By J. A. Bower. Dhtstrated. xs. 

Eoulptum A Primer ot By E, Roeco* Mullins, lUustmted. at «. 

Shade front Models,ttamo* Objects, aM Casrt* of cnmamezit, Howto. % 
. W. &*b*easA WltosfPii^ 3a 

1 ithnEKEhNl#'' 41 Books, dd*esoh* 1 
:^ r ipfato* Morel^lud, a. 

R ooa st w e , wpth goteuisa PfrM® aae pimiiiwipi J# Yei*» , -'S*. man* . 

W^ohnEtosl Menuidai cggseipa, y id Vote,, host as. to 41* kt 

ILtelfint eeeeakM^tlaee\ 

rMbMwTmSX bv ftU. ATEW«, r.e-A wd 

^FeatoitAv ByRa, ILA^ 1 IlfeieoafiM taxewgliotEi ^ i 

, **mm. ;%*»#*■■:*** ;*.**», 

^gHpSjSStf;.' "*v 



Selections from Cassell <Ss Company's Publications, 


!8oofea for ^attitg fjUtrplr. 


“little Forks’* HaiP*Yeaxly Volume* ( Containing 432 pages of Letterpress, with 
Pfcturife on nearly cvetf page, together -with Two Full-page Plates printed in Colours 
and oOfy'Tirrted Plates. Coloured looards, 3s, 6d:; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
IUuftr#ed with beautiful Pictures on nearly every page, and' Coloured Frontispiece. 
Yearly yob Elegant picture boards, as. 6kL ; doth, 3s. 6a, 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds, By 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated, T,Smp doth, is.: doth gilt, gilt edges, as. 

Told Out of School. By A. J. Daniels. Illustrated* 3s. 6d 
Red Rose and Tiger Lily. ByL. T. MEade. Illustrated. 3s. 6d 
Five Stars Ima little Pool. By Edith Carrington. Illustrated, 6s. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 5S. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah PITt. ,, Illustrated. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
The Bomance of Invention: Vignettes from the Annals of Industry and Science. 

By Jambs Burnley. Illustrated. $s, 6 d. 

The Peep of Bay. Cassell's Illustrated Edition, as. 6d. 

Maggie Steele's Diary. By E. A. Dillwyn. 2s. 6<L 
A Book of Merry, Tales, By Maggie Browne, Sheila, Isabel Wilson, and 
C. L. Mat*aux. Illustrated. 38.6d. 

A Stuxd&y Story-Book. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated, 3s, 6d. * 

A Bundle of Tales. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, &AunT Ethel, 3s. 6d. 
Story Poems for Young and Old, By E. Davenport. 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy PUigern^ By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 

Bom a King. By Prances an&ttlRY Arnold-FgrsTer. Illustrated, is. 
Magic at Home. ^By Prof* HotfiuN. pally Blustmed. A Series of easy 
and startling Conjuring Tricks for Bsgfe&tt*. doth gUt, 3s. 64, 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals, By Arthur Waugh. With Illustra¬ 
tions by H. A J. Milks, New Edition. Papery is*; cloth, xs, Od. 


Little Mother Bunch* By Mrs. Molesworth. Blustmted. New JBdUkm. as* 6 d. 
Heroes of Bvery-Day life, By Laura Lane. With about ao Full-page 
inustratkms. *%6 pages, nrowa 8vo, doth, as. 64. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea, By R. J* Cornewall-Jones* ‘ IBnstrated 

throughout, and containing a Cokmiad Piata of Naval Flags. Cheap Edition, at, 64. 

Gift Books thr Y oung Authors. With Four Original 

11 etf^fcoefc Wok** 

impn»it 


"Golden Jfypfo#” Series. The. Bleb Book containing no* pages, with Four, 

By** SUmF, Ua* 1 WJ&httmbit 







Selections from Cassell <k Company's Publications. 


4 Xlraiii 8 for Children. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

TUb Chit-Chat Album. IUustn&ed. J My Own Album of Animals. Illustrated. 

I Picture Album of AH Sort*. Illustrated. 

« Wanted—a 30 ng" Series. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. _ ss^6d. _g^ch. 


Bobin*S Bide. By Elllaor Davenport Adams. 
Great-Grandmamma. By Georgina. M. Synge. 
Fairy Tales in Other Lands. By Julia God¬ 
dard. ^ 

Crown 8vo Library. Cheap Edition*. 

Bambles Bound London. By C. L- 
Matfiaux., Illustrated. , 

Around and About Old Bngtand. By C 
TMatdaux. Illustrated. 

Paws and Chaws- By one oTJhe Authors of 
‘‘Poems Written for a Childr Illustrated. ji 
D ecisive Events in History. By Thomas 1 ' 
Archer. With Original Illustrations. 1 

The True Bobinson Crusoe*. Cloth 
Peeps Abroad for Folk* at Homeu 
ended throughout. 

V 


Three-and-Sixpenny Books for Young People. 

Cloth gilt, 38 . 6 d. each, 
t Bashful Fifteen. By L. T. Mbade. 

The King** Command. A Story for Girls. 

By Msggie Symington. 

t A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade, 
t TheWhite House at J&Qh Gow. By Sarah 
Pi** 

Lost. „ 

fator 


as. 6d- each. 

Wild Adyezxttires in Wild Places. By Da 
Gordon Stables. R.N. Illustrated. . 
Modem Explorer*. By Thomas Frost Illus¬ 
trated. im Arut CHtager&diiton. 

1 Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 
Home Chat with our Young Folks, Ulus- 
txated throughout. 

Jungle. Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 

throughout 

The Eugland of Shakespeare. By B. 
Gosdby. With Full-page Ilfobtrations. 

With Original Illustrations. 




Tad^ or^Getting Even” with Him. By 

t Polly. By L. T. Meade, 
f The Palace Beautiful. By L» T. Meade. 

* M Follow my Leader.” 

For Fortune and Glory. 

Lost among White Africans, 
t A World of Girle. By U T. Meade. 


Books marked thus + can also be had in extra doth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


Illustrated. 0 oth, as. 6d. each. 


_ Lost W 

toot 


Hed 


Books by Edward S.EUis. 

33ie Hunter* of tibc Qsaric 

TbiTjufcp in the Moun- 

WedbiSi* Woods. u A Tale 

_ 

jSlzpmt^'^BtoEr -Book*. M^faaowtiWrftew. All IlluWnuad. 

---•—•»0*r». ,»• | I 

■1 ssssrjsr“ rt * a 


rtfftHL _ , 

anJLSr 

roroet 

Trail. 


IWASSASTL 

Kentucky, 
e Lost T*f ~ 

■^ap-Fl'*. 











Selections from Cassell <6 Company's Publications. 


HgHteenpenny fltoiy Books. All Illustrated throughout 

WM Willi a WlrtTH* Its__ . . 7 ® . u 


Willie Winkle. 

«ps andJDown* of a Don- 
£w'»Wife. 

^rsas?” 1 -^ 


-JiSof* 81 " 1 “ d *“ 

i 3 S.'$aS°* na 

Bt Ijfuad and Sea. 

TEe Totme B 
Jeff andSeff, 


Tom Morris’* Error. * 
WorfcE more than. Gk>ld, 
Mw??* 11 ^ood-O/Kugh 

* lth ’ m GoIdea 
Storiee of the Olden Time. 


SS. ™ T “- - o— i 

Blowome for* 4 Little Polks » I TIi* 


tp Paint. 


1 Little Polka* 
only, as. 


Book. Cloth 


Proverb Painting 


“““a** Wc “ aerB - IUustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, is. 64 
wenderffi aio^uK***' J ®2niES.f« ,1 if* m * 1 . In ** taot 

Woad w. of Bodaj. 8te£ara l %iffi°° 

”^'2^ Eo^^,! 4rIea ' J^^tod.throug hout. Ch eap Edition, is. 64 each. 

_Tf *“ 

Tbali 


Bussi&s. 
itoout C 
r itoOL_ 

Pyramids (Egypt). 


'SfftSS^ 


< ^ P JP a ° nB ** popular Totomw for Young People, uiustmte4 as. 64 

B® ofG^dhors Under | Esther West, 

On|S 5 ^^fSmS! 3 »»/cr # f J**** fiomee. 

‘ - j Por Qneen end King. 


d frights &o&. 

»w^m>|BtOTy Books. AH musnwe4 


Working: to Win. 

?e«Us Afloat and Elands 
Aebore, 



Half-Orofwn Story Books. 

^-n’i pexpleritd 


CassoH's Pictorial Scrap Boole. 



to* 

_ VlAle sad Boyhood. 

In Six Sectional Volumes. Paper boards, 



JW&to.'tM'toswiw 

xa each* ,■ v'v 
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